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WORKS BY JOHN BORTHWICK GILCHRIST. 

1. HINDOOSTANEE PHILOLOGY ; comprising a copious Dictionary^ English 
and Hindoostanee, with a Grammatical Introduction. 4 to. £5, 5s. 

2. STRANGER’S INFALLIBLE EAST-INDIAN GUIDE, or Hindooslanee 
Multum ill Parvo. 8vo. Price ;£!l. 

S. HINDEE-ROMAN ORTHOEPIGRAPHICAL ULTIMATUM; exem- 
plified in the first Vol. of the Hindoostanee Story-Teller. Price £l, 10s, 

Also, a few remaining Copies of the Second Volume, printed at Calcutta. 

4. DIALOGUES^ ENGLISH and HINDOOSTANEE, including the Articles 
of War, Medical and Jennerian Conversations on Vaccination, Manual Exercise, Mill-, 
tary Terms and those of GranimaV also. 8vo. Price , 

5. HINDEE MORAL PRECEPTOR; or Rudiinental Principles of Persian 
Grammar, and Hindce- Persic and English Vocabulary. 8vo. Price ^1. 10s. 

6. HIDAYUT-OOL-ISLAM, or the Moosulman*s Common- Prayer Book, 8vo. 
Price 15s. 

7. SUKOONTULA NATUK; a Hindoostanee Dramatic Romance, from Uie 
Sanskrit, in the Universal Character. 8vo. Price 8s. 

8. The VADE MECUMand GENERAL EAST-INDIA GUIDE, containing 
the Orthoepigraphical Diorama, with the universal character, and a useful introduction to 
English and Hindoostanee Dialogues, a li.nt of corruptions corrected ivith great care, and 
the most necessary articles of dress, &c. for sojourners in British India, &c, &c. 8vo. 
Price 18s. 

Sold by Parbury, Allkn, and Co., 7, Leadcnhall Street, and all other Booksellers. 


WORKS BY JOHN SHAKESPEAR, Esq. 

A DICTIONARY, HINDUSTANI AND ENGLISH, 

With a copious Index, fitting the work to serve, also, as a l>iction.iry English and 
Hindustani. Third Edition, much enlarged, in one Vol. dto., price £7, 

A GRAMMAR OF THE HINDUSTANI LANGUAGE, 

In one Vol. 4to. Third Edition, price, in boards, £l. Is, 

MUNTAKHABAT-I-HINDI, or SELECTIONS in HINDUSTANI, 

For the Use of Students of that Language, in tt|o Vols* 4to. 

Second Edition, price, in boards, 

Published by Parbury, Allkn, and Co., Lea^nhall Street. 


Published, by Parbury, Allen, and Co., Leadeiihall Street, 
price 10s. sewed, 

THE EAST-INDIA REGISTER 

And DIRECTORY for 1835. 

CONTAINING 

COMPLETE LISTS OF THE COMPANY S SERVANTS, 

AT HOME AND ABROAD, CIVIL, MILITARY, AND MARINE, 

With their respective Appointments ; with Indexes to the same, and List of Casualties. 

LIST OF THE EUROPEANS, MARINERS, &c. 

Not in the Service of the East- India Company. 

REGULATIONS AND INSTRUCTIONS RESPECTING THE 
APPOINTMENT of WRITERS, CADETS, and ASSISTANT SURGEONS 

RULES AND REGULATIONS OF THE CIVIL AND MILITARY FUNDS. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 

WITH A VARIETY OF OTHER USEFUL INFORMATION. 

Compiled, by Permission of the Hon. East-India Company, from the Official ReturiiS 
received at the East. India House, 

By F. CLARK, 

Of the Seeretari^e Office, East-India House, 

For the accommodation of Persons requiring information limited to either of ih< 
Presidencies, a befabatb Registxr is published for each, fully detailing all particular 
foamediately connected with it. 

Hw price of the Bengal Reguter and Directory is €s. sewed ; that of the Madras, or 

Bombay, 5s. each. 



THE ASIATIC JOURNAL. 
ADVERTISER. 


For MADRAS and CALCUTTA, has all her Daad-wcight on board, and will sail 
positively the 1st of June, the remarkably fine, fast-sailiiig, Teak-built Ship 

MOnSTTSTUART S P B Z NS T O N S, 

Regiilcr 611 Tons.— WILLIAM TOLLER, II. C.S., Commander. 

Lying in the West-India Dock.*— > This Ship has very superior and spacious Accommoda- 
tions for I’assengers, and carries an experic*nced Surgeon. — For Freight or Pa.ssage 
apply to the COMMANDKR, at the Jerusalem Coflce House; or to J. L, HKA- 
THORN, IfJ, (.'hutige Alley, Rirchin Lane, Cornhill. 


Last Shipplng>l)ay 1st May, for MADRAS and CALCUTTA, the fine new Coppered 

fast-sailing Ship 

B o X. T o rr, 

{JC)0 Tons.— WILLIAM COMPTO . U.N., Commander. 

Tills Ship has llrsf-rale Aecominodaiions for I’nssengers, and c.irries an experienced 
Surgeon. — I.oading in tlic West-India Lxport Dock. — For Freight or Passiige apply 
to Sir CllAS. C()CKKRKLL and ('o., Austin Friars ; to N. T. SMITH and 
Co., 1, Lime Street S.)iiare; to WILLIAM ARLRCKOMRIK, *J, llirchin Lane; 
or to TOMLIN, ^lAN, and Co., iiO, Cornhill. 


Will be punctually despatched on tlie fUh Juno, for MADRAS and CALCUTTA* 

the Teak-built Ship 

B X xa o u T zz, 

T.TO Tons per lUgisUr.- CAPTAIN DANIEL WARREN. 

Lying in the W’'c}<t-lndia Dock. — The Cabin Acconinuulations of this Vessel are equal 
to those of the 1,2()() ton Sliips ; and she will carry an experienced Surgeon. — For 
Freight or Pass.age apply to MF.S.SRS. FORHK.S, FDUHK.S, and (ti., 10, Angel 
Court, Throgmorton Street; WM. A R KR(?RO.M lilK, 2, Rirchin Lane, Corn- 
hill; or to TDMIjIN, M.\X, and Co., ii(>, CornhilJ. 


To sail nil the 7th May, for CALC'l- TTA, with leave to touch at MADRAS, to land 

Passengeis only, tiie 

PZLOTZSCTOIt, 

fiOOTons Capt. THUS. lUiTTANSIIAW, n.C,.S. 

Lying in the West-India Docks. — For Freight or Pas.sage apply to Mr. THOMAS 
HLATH, 1:M, Fcnehurch Street; to I^ies'^rs. LYALL, WYLLIE, and Co., 
Orcat St. Ilelen’s Passage; or to T. HAVlSlDPi and Co., M7, Leadenhall Street. 
iV,/L Last Shipping-day 5lli May. 


For ROM RAY direct, to sail on the l.lth May, the Ship 

z..A.D'sr FEVz:xiSB.aLia, 

MX) Tons.— Captain GEORGE WEUSTER. 

Joying in the West- India Docks. — 'I’his Sliip carries a Surgeon, and lias most excellent 
Accommodation.s for Passengers. — For Freight or l*assage apply to the COIMMAN- 
DKH, at the .Terusaleni CoHoe House; or to T. IIAVISIDE and Co., 147t 
Leadenhall Street. 


For CALCUTTA, to sail on the UOlh July, the Ship 

Z.OB.Z> BUNGBRFORB, 

7 :»6 Tons.— Capt. CHARLES FAUQUHAUSON, ILN. 

For Freight or Passage apply to SIR C 11 ARLES COCKERELL, Part., and Co., 
Austin Friars; or to T. HA VISIDE and Co., 117^ Leadenhall Street. 
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For MADRAS and CALCUTTA, to sail 26th June, the Teak Ship 

c o It ir w A I. X., 

900 Tons.— Captain WILLIAM BELL. 

This Ship has splendid Accommodations for Passenf^ers, and will carry a Surgeon.— For 
Freight or Passage apply to Messrs. PALME IV S, McKlLLOP, and Co., King’s 
Arms Yard; or to T. HAVISIDE and Co., 147, Leadenhall Street. 


For MADRAS and CALCUTTA, the Ship 

DUKE OF NORTXZUiaBEXtIiil.EE, 

650 Tons. — WM. L. POPE, Commander. 

Is expected in May, and will sail again from Gravesend on the 2-lth July, and Ports- 
mouth 1st August.— Has superior Accommodations for Passengers, and will carry an 
experienced Surgeon.— For particulars apply to Messrs. GLEDSTANES and Co., 
White-Lion Court, Combill, or to T. HAVISIDE and Co., H7, Leadenhall Street. 


To sail positively 15tli June, for Bombay, the fine Teak-biiilt Ship 

OXZiXaORE, Ri. 

Lying in the West- India Export Dock, 

HUGH HAMILTON LINDSAY. Commander. 

Burthen per Register, 550 Tons. 

This Ship has a Poop, with splendid Accommodations for Passengers ; is well Manned 
and Armed, and carries an experienced Surgeon.— For Freight or Passage apply to 
Messrs. REID, IRVING, and Co., 8, Broad Street Buildings ; to Capt. L1ND-. 
SAY, at the Jerusalem Coffee House; or to T. HAVISIDE and Co., 147, Leaden, 
hall Street. 


FOR BOMBAY, 

To sail from Bristol the end of May, the Armed First-Class Sliip 

WZI.i:.ZR»I ROEGEB, 

ROBERT CRAWFORD, Commander. 


FOR CANTON, 

To sail from Bristol the First Week in June, the Armed First-Class Ship 

jQl It A B X A zr, 

WILLIAM BOULT, Commander. 


FOR MADRAS AND CALCUTTA, 

To wil from Bristol tlie SOtb July, the Armed First-Class Passenger Sliip 

ST. G S O B. G E, 

H. J. THOMSON, Commander. 

These Ships will be towed out by Steam-Boats, and will sail (in Ballast trim) at the 
appointed time.— For Freight or Passage, apply to D. E. and A. A CRAM AN, 
Bristol. 


INDIA AND CHINA. 

For PASSENGERS to INDIA, CHINA, and the COLONIES, 

with general Information connected with Shipping, and every facility given to Pas- 
sengers in procuring Passages, &c., apply to Capt. TOMLIN, at his General Passenger 
Agency, 26, Cornhill, opposite the Royal Exchange. 
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To OFFICERS in the KING’S or COMPANY’S SERVICE 

proceeJing to India, CADETS, ASSISTANT-SURGEONS, and WRITERS.— 
Gentlemen proceeding to India in either of these Services may be supplied, with 
the utinofit promptitude, with every article of Cabin Fitrnitubb, &c., on the most 
Economical Scale, by M AYNA It D and Co., 27, Poultbt. The Articles at this 
Establishment are uniformly prepared with regard to Durability and Usefulness, and 
ihcir extensive Connections with India enable them to compile an Outfit so as to avoid 
all unnecessary expense. REGIxMENTAL and MILITARY EQUIPMENTS 
completed with perfect accuracy, according to the latest Regulations. LADIES* 
OUTFITS prepared in the best manner. 

Their NEW CAMP COT, forming a SOFA, SWING COT, or FIELD BED, 
will he found tiic best adapted for an equipment for India. 

Passage. Agency- Plans, and correct Information of every Ship sailing to India and 
New South Wales may be oljtainod. Passages engaged, and Baggage also shipped 
through this medium, at a considcMable saving of Time, Trouble, and Expense. 

MAYNARD and Co., 27, Poultry, near the Mansion House. 


OUTFITS TO INDIA. 

JOHN BESEMERES and CO., 63 and 64, HOUNSDITCH, 
TROPICAL CLOTHIERS, TAILORS, and OUTFITTING WAREHOUSE- 
MEN, respectfully submit their present Prices for CLOTHING OF THEIR 
OWN MANUFACTURE. White Sateen .Jackets or Trowsers, 2s. 9d. to 4s. 6d. ; 
White and coloured Drill Trowsers, 9s. to .Os. 6tl. ; Coloured Quilting Waistcoats, 
Ss. to 5s.; Superfine Dress Coats, 40s. to 60s.; Dressing CJowns, 8s. to 12s.; Long-cloth 
Shirts, 15s. to 20s. per dozen; IMen’s White Calico Shirts, 9 s. Gd. per dozen ; Men's Blue 
printed Striped Sliirts, 27s. per dozen ; LADIES’ thin (^ilico Chemises, 9s. 6d. per 
dozen; Fine <litto, 1 .7s. to 2()s. per dozen ; liOiig Night- Gowns, 2s. eac4i ; Slips, 2s.; 
Muslin Night Caps, 8s. Gd. per dozen; Coloured and White Morning Dresses, 7s. 
SINGLE AND DOUBLE SHIP SOFAS of various kinds, with Drawers, &c. 
Cots, Horse-hair Mattrassos, Trunks, Chests, and every item of CABIN FUR- 
NI'rURE, constantly kept on View in a separate R(M)tn.— -Detailed Lists of Shipping 
Information and Estimates for Outfits of every Description may be had on aj)plication at 
tlie Warehouse. 


OFFICERS proceeding to INDIA, &c. in the Military or Civil Ser- 
vice, or Passengers generally, may obtain their entire Equipments at the lowest 
wholesale prices, at S. UNWIN’S, .77, J^omhard-Strect. — Calico Shirts, from 17s. 
per dozen to the finest quality ; White Jean Jackets and 'J’row sers, 3s. each ; Waistcoats, 
2s.; Drill Trowsers ; Caniblet Suits ; Dressing Gowns ; Woollen Clothing of every 
Description; .Sheets ; Towels ; Sea- Cots; Bedding ; Trunks ; Ship Sofas; Cabin Fur. 
nitiire, &c. — Ladies going abroad furnished with Chemises, from Ms. per dozen ; Night. 
Gowns, yard-and-a-lmlf long, 2s. :>d. each ; Night Caps, 9s. per dozen ; Slips, 2s. 9d. 
each; White and Coloured Morning Dresses; and every rerpiisitc for the Voyage. 


Published this day, at 9d. each, sewed, or Is. neatly bound, 

I. A CATECHISM of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; Part 11. 

Comprehending IlvnuosTATies, Hydraulics, Pneumatics, Optics. By GEORGE 
LEES, A.M., Mathematical Master in the Scottish Naval and Military Academy, and 
Lecturer on Natural Phih>sopliy, Edinburgh. Illustrated by Sixty Wood-cuts. 

IL A CATECHISM of POLITICAL ECONOMY, in which the 

Principles of the Science are explained in a Popular Form. By THOS. MURRAY, 
1..L.D., Author of “ The Literary History of Galloway,” &c., and Lecturer on Poli- 
tical Economy, Edinburgli. 

BEING A continuation OP 

OLIVER and BOYD’S CATECHISMS of ELEMENTARY 

KNOWLEDGE; elucidating the more simple Principles of Literature, Science, and 
the Arts. 

Published by Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., London, 
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THE UNIVERSAL 

%ttt assurance ^ocietp, ‘ 

G}>, COR Nil ILL, LONDON, 

FOR LIVES, 

SURVIVORSHIPS. EUrDOWMEXVTS FOR OHX1.URER, 

A Nil FOR 

THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF REVERSIONS AND ANNUITIES. 
CAPITAL £*>00,000. 

P.VTUONS- 

COL. SIR ROUERT II. CUNLIFKE, DART. I MAJOR CiEN. .SIR JASPER NICOLLS, K.t'.B. 
SIR GKO. THUS. STAUNTON, BART., F.R.S. 1 SIR RALPH RICE. 

COL. SIR JAMES SL7TIlERLANn. 

DIUECTOHS. 

.SIR HENRY WILLOCK, K.L.S., CHAIRMAN. 

JOHN STEWART, ESQ., M.P., DKPUTV-l'HAIRMAN. 

JOHN B.AGSHAW, ESQ., M.P. CHARLES‘OT W A V MAVxNE, KSi,?. 

ALEXANDER BAILLIE, ESQ. ROBERT MONRO, KSQ. 

AUGUSTUS BO.SANQUET, ESQ. JOHN ROGER.S, JUN., ESQ. 

CHARLES n.ASmVOOD BRUCE. ESQ. REES GORING TMoMAS. ESQ. 

ELLIS WATKIN CUNLIEFE, ESQ. JAMES 1)1 NCAN THOMSON. ESQ. 

WILLIAM KILBURN, ESQ. i CAPT. .SA.Ml EL THORNTON, U.N. 

TUK-ASUKKH. 

PA.SCOE ST. I.EGER GRENFELL. ESQ. 

AUDITORS. 

CRAWFORD D.WTSON KERR, E'^Q. 1 JOHN ARNOLD MELLO, ESQ. 

TIMOTHY WIGGl.N, ESQ. 

HANKHRS. 

SIR JAMES ESDAILE AND CO. 

PHYSICIAN. I SOLICITORS. 

BENJAMIN C. PIERCE, ESQ.. M.l). I MESSILS. MND AND COTTERILL. 

Persons assuring this Society will be entitled, after they have niatle live annual 
payments, to three>fburths of tlie profits, which will he annually divided, and may be 
applied to the reduction of the Preiuiunis or llie augmentation of the sum nssiireil. 

An annual divi.sion distrihules the Profits with more regularity and justice than any 
other, and is particularly advantageous to persons of advanced years, wfio cannot expect to 
participate in many septennial or ifecennia! divisions. 

All Policies becoming Clainib, will be discharged within three munlhs after proof of 
death. 

INDIx\N BRANCH, 

ESTABLISIIKI) AT CALCUTTA. 

l)iHi:eTOKs. 

James Patlle, F.sq,, 11. C.C.S., Chninnan. 

Lieut. Col. Wm. Dunlop, Bengal Army. Clias. 11. Prinsep, Ksrj., Hmrlsfrr-at-jMtr. 
George Dougal, Kstj,, AfcrchaJit. Roln rt Saunders, Ksip, ILC.C.S. 

Francis Macnaghten, £sq., ll.C.C. S. W. II. Smoult, J’jccii’sinstical 

James Ranald Martin, £sq.. Presidency trexr^ Supreme Court. 

Surgeon, Capt. James Steel, Bengal army. 

Auditors. 

Rev. Henry Fisher, Presidency Chaplain. 

John Lowe, Esq , Merchant. | John Davison Siniih, F.sq., Merchant. 

Medical Offickr.— Alexander Garden, Esq., Presidency Surgeon, 
Treasurer. — Hank of Hengat. 

Solicitors. — Messrs. Henderson and Goldworihy. 

AGENTS AND SECRETARIKS. 

Messrs. Haosiiaw' and Co. 

Tables of Rates, which arc very moderate, being founded on the most recent and 
accurate observations of the duration of human life, may be obtained at llic Oflicc, as 
above, or of Messrs. Baushaw and Co., Calcutta. 

By order of the Board, 

lloRKRT CiiRivriK, Aehiary. 

AH the Shares of the Socicly, both in England and India, have been engaged. 
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UNITED KINGDOM 

§ttfe 3[s»ttrattce Compani>, 

8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON. 

Iip of iJarliatttntt* 

I'or Assurances on Lives and Survivorsliips, and likewise lor the 
Granting and Purchasing of Annuities. 

EXONORARY FR&SZSE5ITS. 

K \UI. or K.ltKOL. I.OKl) VISCOt NTI'.ASTNOU.M.l*. 

KAIU. OK OOL ltTOWX. I.OKl) VISCOUNT (il.ANOl.NE. 

MAItl. OK I.KVK.N .<t MELVU-MC. 1,0 It D EI.IMII NSTONT:. 

LOKO VISCOUNT KAUKUAM). l-OltU liEUIIAVE.V & STENTOiN. 
SIll.1. II. nAI,IlY.MTI,E, IIAIIT. 

Conducted by a Cbairmaiif Z>eputy Cliairxnan, and 
Fourteen l>lrectors. 

Tliis Comi>;iiiy, from its various plans of accommodation, alfords greater facility to 
parties nisliing to insure, tirui any establishment ot the kind in Eoiulon, 

1. IVeiuiuuis may l>e paid (juarlerly, half-yearly, or annually. 

•J. Insurers for I*ife may leave iialf the Amuial Premium for five years unpaid, at 
interest, to he dedueted eventually from tlie Policy. 

:S. The ascending and descending scales apply equally to the opulent ami those of 
limited income; and the moderate aiul judicious rates well deserve the attention ot the 
public. 

ANNUAL PREMIUM KOIl ASSURING .ClOO. 


1 



WITH .SHARK OF 

AGK. j 

1 

WITHOUT SHAKE OF PKOms, ] 

PROFITS. 

I 

One Year. 

.Seven Years. Life. 

‘ Life. 

;io 

' 

.TI 13 11 

jCI 1 -f-2 3 10 

£2 H 2 


ASCENDING SCALE. 




first five 

SFA'OSD FIVE 

THIRD FIVE 

FOL'KTII FIVE 

' 

FOR REMAINDER 

AGE. 

YKAUS. 

YEAHS. 

YEARS. 

yEAK.S. 

OF 1,1 FK. 

1 :io 

1 

1 

.4*1 10 8 

£1 17 3 

£2 3 10 

£2 10 5 

£2 17 y 


Insurances from Parties rcsi.ling in the Country may be eATected by 
corresponding with the Resident Director, Euwakd Bovd, Esq., at the Office, 
Ko. 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, or by a|)|)lication to any of the 
Company’s Agents. 

An Operative Traaeaman, ZS years of ape, may secure to bis 
ramily ot deatb «100, toy paytngr l^aarterly XOs. 7d. 
or ex. IBs. Bd. Annually. 
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Tills clay is published. Second Edition, corrected and illustrated with a Portrait, thick 
foolscap, 8 VO. cloth, lettered, price 8s. 

MEMOIRS of the LIFE and WRITINGS of the RIGHT REV. 

RKCJINALD HEBER, D.D., late I^rd Bishop of Calcutta. By THOMAS 
TA YEOR, Author of ** The Life of Cowper.’* 

London : J. Hatcharo and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


FAMILY LIBRARY. 

On Friday, the I5th of May, price 5s. cloth boards, Vol. 51, of 

The FAMILY LIBRARY, being the Second Volume of the History 

of Insects, with many Cuts. 

London: John Murray, Albemarle Street; sold by Thomas Teoo and Son, Cheap- 
side; and may be procured, by order, from any Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 
Vol. 52, with Four Engravings, will be ready on the 1st of July. 

Published this day, 5s. cloth boards, 

With a Map and FJeven Thtgravijigs, 

No. XVII. OF THF. 

EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY; 

BEINU THE 

HISTORY and PRESENT CONDITION of the BARBARY 

STA'l'ES: comprehending a View of their Civil Institutions, Antujuities, Arts, Reli- 
gion, Literature, Commerce, Agriculture, and Natural Productions. 

By the Rev. MICHAEL RUSSELL, LL.D., 

Author of “ View of Ancient and Modern Egypt,** “ Palestine, or the Holy Lund,** 
“ Nuhiu iMiil Abyssinia,'* i^vc.** 

This volume finishes the account of Africa oriuiually contemplated by the Pub- 
lishers of the Edinburgh Cabinet Libkarv, and, together with the Narrative of Dis- 
covery and Adventure, the Vh'ew of Ancient and Modern Egypt, and the description of 
Nubia and Abyssinia, forms the only complete History of that vast Continent at present 
in the hands of the Public. 

Printed for OLivr.Rand Boyd, Edinburgh; and Simpkin, Marshall and Co., London. 


Just published, in demy 12mo., price 9s. cloth extra, illustrated by 
Twelve Lithographic Views, 

NOTICES of the HOLY LAND ; and of other Places mentioned 

in the Script qrcs ; including Arabia, Egypt, Greece, and Rome; visited in the years 
1832-3S. By the Rev. R. SPENCE HARDY. 

Smith, Elder and Co. Cornhill. 


On the 1st of June will be published, price 2s. 5d.. Part I. of 

STANFIELD’S COAST SCENERY. 

A Series of View's in the British Channel, and on the Co;ists of England, Scotland, 
Ireland, France, Germany, and other Picturesque portions of the European Continent, 
from Original Drawings taken expressly for this publication, by CLARKSON STAN- 
FIELD, Esq., R.A. The work will be published Monthly, in super-royal, 8vo., each 
part of which will contain Four highly.finished Line Engravings, by the most eminent 
artists; and to add still more to the intrinsic excellence of this superior publication, each 
Plate will be accompanied by several pages of typographical illustrations, forming, when 
completed, one of the most splendid works of the kind which has ever yet appeared. 


A few Proofs of the Plates will be printed in 4to. 

India Proofs, before the letters, on Columbicr 4to 8s. 

Ditto, after, on Imperial 4lo (is. 

Ditto, ditto, on Royal 4to., witli Icttcr.prcss description, 5s. 
Plain do., ditto, on Royal 4to., ditto 4s. 


Subscribers* names received by every Bookseller in the kingdom, and by the Publishers, 
Smitij, Elder, and Co., Cornhill. 
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Dr. RAMADGE'S NEW MEDICAL WORK. 

ASTHMA, ITS SPECIES AND COMPLICATIONS, or Re- 

searches into the Pathology of Disordered Respiration, with remarks on the Remedial 
Treatment applicable to each Variety ; being a Practical and Theoretical Review of 
this Malady, considered in its Simple Form, and in connection with Disease of the 
Heart, ('atarrh. Indigestion, &c. — Published in 1 vol. bvo. price 12.v. Illustrated by 
Cases and Six Plates accurately coloured from Nature. 

Also, by the same Author, an Improved Edition of the TREATISE ON CON- 
SUMPTION, in which the Curability of the Disease is proved by numerous facts. 

London : Lonoman and Co. 


This day is published, coloured, price £'l. 2s. 

BENGAL TROOPS on the LINE of MARCH. A Panoramic 

Sketch by an OlHcer of that Army. 

This ‘ Sketch,* as it is modestly styled by its author, is the most charaetcristic and 
extraordinary performance of its class we have ever seen. No verbal or written descrip- 
tion could approach the vivid realities conveyed in this Panoramic Sketch, which must 
prove highly interesting to our honoured comrades of the East, and may stand uiitra- 
velled Europeans instead of all the books ever written on the subject .** — United Service 
Jounmly ^prit ISda. 

London: Parbuhy, Ali.en, & Co., Lcadenliall Street. 


Messrs. PARBURY, ALLEN, S: Co. have for sale a few Copies of 
STEWART’S HISTORY of HENGAL, and of bis OlilGlXAL PERSIAN 
LETTERS, witli other Documents. As this work is not su/heientiy known, the fol- 
lowing is nil Analysis of it : — 

Introduction. Various plates of Persian Writing, including the CuHc and Shckestch 
Alphabets. 

Chapter 1st. Petitions, with Translations. 

■ — 2d. Proceedings of Courts of Justice. 

Sd. Arixdashts, or letters from inferiors. 

— ‘llli. Letters from the Commissioners in the Northern Circars to various 

Rajahs, Zemindars, &c. 

■ — .^(li. Miscellaneous Letters. 

(ith. Answers of Letters from I’crsoiis of HIgli Rank. 

7th. Letters to and from the Court of Persia. 

■ yth. Miscellaiieuus Papers, 

Each chapter contains one or more Fuc Similics. 

X.B . — In consequence of a clause in the New Charter, a knowledge of these letters 
is now equally important to the Military as to the Civil Servants of the East- India 
Company. 

J\S. Testimonials from Gentlemen of the Civil Service, lately returned from India, 
respecting this Book, are in the po:»sessioii of Messis. Paiiiiukv, Am.kn, & Co. 


In One Volume, Duodecimo, price 2s. 6</. in cloth, 

UNCLE PHILIPS CONVERSATIONS about ANIMALS, with 

some Hundreds of \Vood Cuts. 

Contents ; — Conversation I. About a fly that can work with a saw and a rasp like 
the carpenter. — II. About gnisshoppcrs and hoes that bore holes with a gimlet. — HI. 
Aliout animals that are tailors. — IV. About the first paper in the world made by wasps. 
— V. A Story about Tom Smith, and of bees with brushes and baskets, and of a bird 
with a chisel, and of a knat with a lancet. — VI. About animals that can do mason*s 
work.^VIL About animals that throw earth with a spade ; and about an animal with 
a hook ; and about one that is a wire-drawer. 

Also, Nine Conversations, all about extraordinary habits, properties, and actions of 
different animals, forming one of the most amusing and instructive Juvenile Books yet 
published. 

London : Printed for T. Tegg and Son ; and sold by all Booksellers. 
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UNIVERSAL HISTORY, from the Creation of the World to the 
l>e#riniiing of the Eighteenth Century. By the late Hon. ALEX A NDER FRASER 
TYTLER. LORD WOODHOUSELEE. To be completed in Six Volumes, 
fonning part of the Family Library. 

London ; John HI array, Albermarle-street ; sold by Thomas Tejtff and Son, Cheap- 
side; and may be procured, by order, from all Booksellers in the United Kinjfdoni ; 
where also may be had, in Three Volumes, the New Edition of “ Milman’s Histuky 
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INDIA, its STATE and PRO.SPECTS. By EDWARD THORN- 

TON, Esq. 8vo. hoards, 10s. 

“ Mr. Thornton has, in the volume before us, given a popular view of the state and 
prospects of India. The work is well timed, well digested, and well written. The 
author, it is evident, is intimately acquainted with the country; lie is temperate, and, 
moreover, clear-beaded, impartial, and. better still, he is a practical man ; his know- 
ledge of India and its resources is comprehen.sive, accurate, and highly valuable. 
Such a work was particularly wanted, and we doubt not Mr. Tborntoifs volume will 
an.swcr every purpose which the author desired it should fulfil.**— 

March 1835. 

“ We wanted a book that .should present a condensed, clear, and complete view of the 
actual state and pro.spects of India ; of the machinery of it.s government, dismembered 
of perplexing local details ; its internal resources, with the means in progress for their 
improvement; its statistics, politics, and social condition. If we say that Mr. Thorn- 
ton almost accomplished this desirable object, and that he has prcKluccd a work 
in wbicii the interest is ol a general and sustained character, which conveys a luminous 
review of the leading features ol Indian history, past and present, and a rapiil, concise, 
and able statement of the existing state of things in all tlie divisions which he inquires 
naturally takes, we will have done no more than justice to a very valuable volume. It 
is one of the very few which may be consulted with confidence in its correctness, and 
which cannot be read without pleasure.** — Ailns, \l'ld March 1835. 

“ A useful digest of various information relative to our Indian possessions.** — Snecta^ 
tor, 2\st March 1835. 

“ A comprehensive, and apparently, a well-informed and sound view of the state of 
India generally, and in all its details. The volume must be eminently useful to all who 
are connected with that vast empire.’* — Literari/ GazettCy 2Sth March 183.J. 

This is a very able and well-timed publication- A clear, succinct, and popular 
view of the situation and resources of his Majesty’s Indian territories. It is, witliout 
any exception, the best and most able view of Indian affairs that has as yet fallen under 
our notice.” — Old En^landy 2Sth March 1835. 

Never did a treatise on so important a subject appear at a more seasonable time, 
and few, so appearing, were more deserving of the attention of legislators and commer- 
cialists. ^ We unhesitatingly aihrro, tiiat so interesting and, in many respects, so valuable 
and sensible a work on the subject has nut engaged our attention for some years past.” 
—The Sua, 27th March 1835. 

** We do not hesitate to pronounce the volume as one of great value and importance 
to every one connected with our Indian empire, or interested in its prosperity and good 
government.*' — Supplement to Legal Ohaerver, March 1835 . 

** A very 
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“ A very interesting and highly useful volume.” — Nicholson^ s Commercial Gazette, 
Aik April 1855. 

“ A very useful and well-timed volume, which maybe regarded as containing a digest 
of the most important parts of the vast body of evidence submitted to Parliament pre- 
viously to the passing of the late Act. AfonM/y Repository, April 1835. 

We here terminate our notice of a work which, it cannot be doubted, .will, by its 
intrinsic merit, work its way to public favour.” — Asiatic Journal, April 18^. 

“ The publication of Mr. Thornton’s work on India is well-timed, and the work 
itself is replete with accurate and authentic information, with liberal and enlightened 
views, witli impartial and dispassionate discussion on all the most important topics 
connecte<l with our Oriental Empire. To the missionary, the merchant, and the poli- 
tician, to all those who from various motives, may wish to see condensed and lucidly 
arranged in a single volume the mass of information which at present is scattered 
through many. We can strongly recommend Mr. Thornton's work, in the pages of 
which the practical man will find much valuable information, and the theorist ample 
materials for thought. Mr. Thornton's book will be found not only very valuable, 
but a very delightful addition to our standard works on India,” &c. — Morning Post, 
Sth April 1825. 

** A book like this was much wanted. Mr. Thornton's object is to put as much 
interesting and important matter as possible into the smallest quantity of space. In 
this he has succeeded. The work contains a vast quantity of well-digested matter 
relative to our Indian possessions, and he who reads it with attention will have a very 
fair share of information on the subject.” — Observer, 5th April 1835. 

** This is one of the most useful and at the same time most compendious works on 
the history and present state of our Eastern possessions. To those interested in In- 
dian affairs Mr. T.’s volume will prove an excellent book of reference, whilst to the 
public in general it will form one of practical illustration on this important portion of 
the British Empire.” — Public hedger, YUh April 1835. 

“ A lively and interesting volume. We take leave of Mr. Thornton for the present, 
with many thanks for the tasteful treat with which he has funiished the British public 
of all cla.sses, strongly recommending the volume as developing instructive views on a 
variety of important subjects connected with our Colonial possessions in the East.^ 
Watchman, loth April 1835. 

” This is a rational and comprehensive esquissc of the present condition and 
prospects of India. It answers to its title, and the execution is both neat and com- 
prehensive. — Courier, April -Uh 18.35. 

** We want good elementary books on India, works which convey sound practical 
information without being overlaid with a mass of superfluous matter. Mr. Thornton's 
India is precisely such a work. Judiciously rejecting the tawdry embellishments of 
composition, and employing a style at once succinct, clear, unaffected, and forcible, he 
has been enabled to treat with sufficient fullness for his purpose, all the important topics 
of Indian policy in the compass of a volume of 350 pages. We can afford but little 
space at this busy period to literary criticism, and must therefore content ourselves 
with a slight notice of a work which, in every respect, the importance of its subjects, 
and the ability with which tliey are discussed, would otherwise be entitled to a more 
extended notice at our hands. We conclude this brief notice of a work, which will no 
doubt be extensively read, with expressing our satisfaction at the dearness, the temper, 
and the ability with which it it is written.”^ Ti/ne«, April Ath 1835. 

“ Mr. Thornton has here furnished the British public with an admirable work on the 
actual state and prospects of India, comprising a view of its government, natural 
resourcss, political statistics, and social condition. It is characterized by a calm and 
dispassionate tone of investigation, veir different from most works on India that have 
recently issued from the press.*'— TAeiVafiona/, Ajnril 19/A 1835. 


The GENERAL EAST-INDIA GUIDE and VADE-MECUM, 

for the Public Functionary, Government Officer, Private Agent, Trader, or Foreign 
Sojourner in British India ; being a Digest of the Work of the late Captain Wil- 
liamson, with many Improvements aud Additions. By J. B. Gilchrist, LL.D. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. price 18s. boards. 

*• We cannot but recommend this work earnestly to the attention of every young man proceed- 
ing to India, as containing more practical information necesaary for him to have, than he would 
be able to obtain in yean by merely consulting persons who have resided in the £a«t.*’— OHenfa/ 
UeraU, 
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IForks ptthlished Parbur^y AUeiiy and Co.^^^ontinued, 

Parts I. to VI., price 20s. each. 

ILLUSTRATIONS of the BOTANY and other Branches of the 
Natural History of the HIMALAYAN MOUNTAINS, and of the Flora of Cash* 
mere. By J. FORBES HOYLE, Esq., F.L.S. and G.S., M.K.A.S., &c.&c. 

•* Replete with varied and important facts and references. No one can peruse this work without 
advantage and great satisfaction. So )ierfect do we r^ard this work in all Its departments^ that 
we are sensible of no desideratum s except that of the remaining portion of it. which, we trust, 
will speedily be laid before the public. The plates are very licautifully executed and coloured. 
The Geolo^cal stations of India must be more Interesting to the Geologist even than the Dotanist, 
who will however know how to prixe them.** — Lotidoft Medical Gazette. 

** A more valuable contribution has rarely been made to the science of Natural History than by 
the splendid work of Mr. J. Forbes Royle. The prints arc beautifully coloured. The work, in 
short, is highly deserving of public patrODage.'*>-Tiincir. 

** The observations respecting the geographical description of the Flora of Northern India are 
very interesting, and the work will be valuable in supplying a rich mass of facts on the Natural 
Histwy (using this term in an extended scale), of a part of the world, of which our knowledge has 
hitherto bew very vague and partial.** — Loudon'e Gardenei ^e Maj^azine. 

<* Having noticed the former narts of this work, we have now' to state, that as it advances itt 
execution continues to be of the first-rate excellence. The book is remarkably well got up, and is 
ought certainly to find its way into the library of every botanist.*’— JWd. 

** We formerly announced the promised appearance of this important work. A nenisal of the 
very interesting letter-press, and a careful examination of the wretl-engravcd and beautifully- 
coloured plates of Himalayan plants and animals. In this the first Nuinbt'r, fully realize the very 
favourable opinion we expressed of Mr. H.*s illustrations, an opinion founded on the well-known and 
highly-esteemed practical skill of our author as a naturalist, and his activity and intelligence as a 
traveller. The forty pages on the geographical distributions of the plants and the animals of the 
Himalayas, will be read with pleasure and delight, even by those not very deeply versetl in the 
minutiae of Natural History. The getting up of the work is highly creditabir to the publishers." — 
^ameeon * 9 Edinburgh "New Philattfj^ieal Journal, 

** We have great pleasure in announcing the publication of the second number of Mr. Hoyle's 
beautiful and valuable work, the contents of which cannot fail to interest the botanist and instruct 
the general reader.**— 

« We may now congratulate the public on a ^at blank in the physical geography of India 
being satisfactorily filled up by the appearance of this important work. Thn plates are remarkably 
good, and the general execution of the work reflects much credit upon both author and artists.” — 
Asiatic Journal, 

•• The third part of this magnificent work fully redeems the promises tacitly hclil out by the 
first It is prrifnftnt not merely with information of a purely scientific nature, but with facts of 
general practical utility, bearing upon agricultural and mercantile topics.*'— Ifiid. 

It is not too much to say, of this very remarkable work, that It is indispensable to all who 
would acquire a knowledge or the vegetation, climate, and soil of the North of Imlia. The first part 
only is yet before us ; but if we are to judge of the remainder by this tperiinen, it would be 
difficult for us to speak too highly of its merits.** — Mhenamni, 

*• His work presents a most systematic and complete view of the natural history of those regions, 
which, thoiigh the first that has lieen given to the world, will probably long remain the liest. In- 
tead of being one to be prized by mere botanists or zoologists, it is likely to have its warmest 
admirers among that fioiitico-econoTnical class whose principlai care is how to increase the ** wealth 
of nations;*’ and its concents arc of so generally interesting a nature, that it ran hardly fail of 
obtaining a very extensive share of popularity. The execution of the plates is in general extremely 
beautiful, and it is satisfactory to know, that we may jilacc every reliance on their fidelity to 
nature.**— Mechunica* Magazine, Jan, 3, IftS.**. 

** We rise from an attentive examination of this work, in doubt whether the botanical knowledge 
it displays and imparts, or the patriotic spirit which pervades it, calls for the higher admiration. 
We are However, certain, that every liotanist who desires to demonstrate what ate the practical 
uses of his study, may appeal to it with satisfaction to shew its bearings upon the afiairs of life; 
while the merenant, who is interested in the produce of the Fast, should patronise it, a.s contri- 
buting largely to promote a just knowledge of the resources of that vast empire, the improvement 
of which would materially increase the commercial greatness of Dritain and of India.— 
Medical Gazette, 2Ut March 1»33. 


A MEMOIR of CENTRAL INDIA, including MALWA and 

adjoining Provinces; with the History and Copious Illustrations of the Past anti 
Present Condition of that Country. IJy Major-General Sir John Malcolm, G.C.H., 
K-L.S., F. R.S., &c. Third Sedition, illustrated with an Original Maji, Tables, of 
Revenue, Population, &c. In 2 vois. 8vo. price £1. 8s. boards. 

*< Sir John Malcolm is too well known as a soldier, statesman, and author, to require from us 
anyeulogiura. W'e shall only, in reference to ihc latter capacity, observe, that his • Memuiron 
Central India* is in every respect worthy of his former prcMluctions.'*— guer/er/j/ Heoletv, 


•• The work before us is sUmped in every part with the thoughU of a statesman, and the high 
and honourable feeling of a gentleman.’*— JlwrMA Critic, 


In recommending this work to the notice of the public, we coultl not employ terms Coo strong 
to convey our high opinion of its great interest, value, and imporunce."— Asiatic Journal. 

•* Such a work cannot be too highly characterized.**— OWenfa/ Herald. 

•• It furnishes a vast accession of knowledge with reference to some parts of India hither- 
to very imperfectly known to Europeans.**— Literary Mueeum. 

•• We feel it quite impossible to do any thing like justice to this full and excellent work.**— 
rary Gazette. 
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ANGLO INDIAN SOCIETY.*^ 


WA 




UN riFi steam and rail-roads shall iiave brou^lit liri^laninflfiminia into 
eh»ser approximation, so a.s to increase the ebb and flow of intercourse, the 
manners of the Knglisli residents in the latter country, where adventitious 
circumstances modify Jiabits, ta.stcs, and opinions, will continue to be dis- 
criminated by peculiar traits from those at home. I'lie distinction is strongly 
deiined ; yet it is surjirising that a society, which is of so anomalous a 
genus, and which abounds with so many eccentric varieties, should have 
had so few describers. Some of the .species have, in fact, become extinct ; 
others arc becoming so ; and after the lap.se of a few years, when the pre- 
.sent generation of Anglo-Indians shall be solicited to feed the insatiable 
appetite of the press with their reminiscences, tliesc by-gone characters will 
be looked at with the same indefinite sentiments which the specimens of 
antediluvian animals inspire, w'hose existence ordinary observers neither 
wholly deny nor wholly believe ; — which seem to occupy an intermediate 
pbice between the real and the imaginary. Perhaps the key to the problem 
may be found in tlic fact, which is often overlooked, that descriptions of a 
society arc interesting to us in the inverse ratio of its difference from our 
own. Delineations of manners visible on all sides, in a community of 
which we form a part, prove infinitely more attractive than the mo.st elabo- 
rate portraiture of those remote, either in time or place, from ours: just as 
we dwell with more comjilaecncy upon even the silhouettes of our own 
families and friends, although the originals are daily seen, than upon 
finished portraits of ancient heroes, however renowned. The ground of this 
preference, which appears at first sight repugnant to the natural curiosity 
which belongs to a rational being, is in reality reasonable enough : in res- 
pect to both persons and maimers, we are in a better condition to appreciate 
the verisimilitude in one case than in the other. 

Whether this exposition of causes and effects will prove consolatory to 
the few, who have attempted pictures of Anglo-Indian manners, and have 
failed, more or less, in the attempt, we know not ; to us, at least, it is a 
satisfactory solution. 8till, there arc not wanting encouragements to further 

• ThoEnglUli ill ImU.i, nnd other .Sketches. By .i Traveller. Twovols. London. Long- 

man and Go. 

Asiat. Journ. N.S.Voi..l7.No.()5. 
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attempts. The increasing infusions of Anglo-Indians into the home society, 
impart to it a relish for Indian products, and the social peculiarities of the 
Bast, as well as Eastern luxuries, are becoming more familiar to the world 
of taste and fashion. Further ; the fiction or fable, contrived to serve the 
purpose- ff a: Vebjp|e, may be attractive; the dialogue may be spirited and 
piquant ; these an^.other imcidents, by affording compensations, may recon- 
'teilc tbe reader to the'iScfne and persons of the drama. 

The “ English in India, which has led to these reflections, is not a very 
successful effort to fix in permanent colours the volatile and evanescent hues 
ofr Anglo-Indian manners. It is a mere novel, the incidents of which are 
common-place, and there is very little art displayed in grouping the charac- 
ters, or in what painters would call the composition of the piece. Two 
youi\g^ladie^ ^botji "remarkable for beauty and accomplishments, though 
forming atconffast to each other in mind and character, proceed from 
England to India. Introduced into Anglo-Indian society (in the Mofussil) 
under very favourable circumstances, the most striking of the two. Miss 
Albany, who went out fraught with her mother’s precepts, inculcating the 
sacrifice of sentiment to interest, and whose whole character is formed of 
artificial qualities, falls at once, contrary to probability, if not to nature, in 
vulgar love with a man of similar character, accomplished, handsome, but as- 
piring, calculating, selfish, and far below the grade to which her mother and 
hereelf had confined her matrimonial views. This man, though he admires 
Miss Albany, Iove.s, so far as he could love, her companion ; and after some 
ineffectual endeavours to seduce him into an offer. Miss Albany marries a 
person whom she thoroughly despises, but whose ofiicifll rank reconciles 
him to her pride. The other lady. Miss Middleton, who proceeded to 
India with no aspirations after mere rank and wealth, and in whose bosom 
the chilling airs of affectation and selfishness had not vainly attempted to 
subdue the voice of nature, becomes the wife of a subaltern of humble 
expectations, though of noble family. Prosperity smiles upon them ; the 
death of an elder brother opens to the Hon. Mr. Travers an avenue to 
wealth and rank ; and he and his amiable wife are soon settled happily in 
Englandl Meanwhile, Mrs. Tomkins (a name not received in exchange 
for the mellifluous one of Albany without a pang), after a short career 
of splendour, as lady resident, commences a clandestine intercourse with 
Captain Seymour, the man who had captivated her affections, but had morti- 
fied her vanity by his tacit refusal of her. Scandal breathes upon her fame ; 
her husband, who is described as insignificant and almost contemptible, but 
who appears a man of sense and firmness, remonstrates ; but she vindicates 
the justice of the world’s surmises by throwing herself unsolicited upon 
Captain Seymour ; and the brilliant Harriet Albany sinks into crime, degra- 
dation, and contempt. 

Such is the tale chosen to exhibit the character of the « English in 
India.” The chief episodical personages in the novel arc Mrs. Huggins, 
the half-caste wife of a colonel,— a virago, whose vulgarity and insolence 
are not relieved by a single quality which could make her endurable,— and 
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the satellites of Mrs. Huggins^ both ladies and officers^ who are supposed 
to submit tamely to all her vulgar caprices for the sake of having^ the run of 
her table and house. These individuals, who are introduced, like Virgil’s 
Gyas and Cloanthus, in order to make up the party, rather than for any- 
thing they say or do, with Colonel and Mrs. Middleton, Mr. and Mrs. 
Norman, who are seldom seen, and of whom it is difficult to form a defi- 
nite idea, and one or two other every-day characters, constitute the entire 
list of the dramatis persona. 

Where characters are shewn in exaggerated shapes and proportions, as 
most of the characters in this novel are, it would be absurd to say that there 
is no individuality. The author is entitled to whatever praise belongs to 
the limner who paints faces which cannot be confounded together. But 
there is little or no finish even in the descriptions of the individuals, and 
when we endeavour to compare those descriptions with the originals, that is, 
to observe how far conduct and sentiments embody the abstract idea of the 
author, the attempt, even in the gross instance of Mrs. Huggins, is nuga- 
tory. Lieutenant Travers, wlio is described as an amiable person, neither 
says nor docs any thing whatever to justify this character; and, on the 
other hand. Major Bing, who is represented as the most undaunted liar 
extant,” as possessing “no other qualification in the world, the whole man 
being absorbed in one immense fiction,” is really a very modest fib-teller, 
at the worst, and were we not assured that “ his one gigantic intellect pro- 
pagated unutterable falsehoods,” we should have surmised that he was an 
honest gentleman, slightly addicted to “ laxity of narration.” 

The work has a defect still more fatal than those we have enumerated ; it 
presents scarcely any views of Anglo-Indian manners* But for a few 
exotic terms and phrases, and some tolerable specimens of Hindustani 
English, which arc not unexceptionable certificates, wc should suspect that 
the author had never visited India at all. Even the portrait of Mrs. 
Huggins herself, a specimen of a very peculiar race, which has few intel- 
lectual and moral features perfectly in common with ours, gives us no other 
idea of the original, than of an English cook-maid, who has become the wife 
and the bully of her master. The character the author professes to draw 
is that of “ an individual belonging to a peculiar species, — a woman 
born in India, — a Hindoo- Briton, — possessing some natural wit and shrewd- 
ness, but no more education than is attainable at a Calcutta boarding- 
school, — that is, just suflicient to pervert the gifts of nature.” The author 
adds, that the character is painted from the life, and that the person “ is so 
generally known in the Mofussil, or up-country stations, as to render her 
character public property.” Tant pis. Either the selection is an injudi- 
cious one, or all the characteristic and distinguishing traits have been lost in 
the copy, and none but the most superficial and general features retained. 

Nevertheless, although we have been constrained to speak of this novel in 
such disparaging terms, it is not altogether without merit. There is a glow 
and vivacity in the language, and a colloquial ease in the dialogue, which 
prevent any sense of ennui; and wc arc strongly disposed to think that, if 
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the author^ in another attempt, were to bestow more care and pains upon 
the construction of the tale, and upon the outline and filling up of the 
characters, he (or she, for we arc somewhat in doubt as to the author’s 
sex) would produce something that might deserve a far more favourable 
sentence than we can justly pass upon the ** English in India.” 

We subjoin a few extracts from the novel. The following are two of the 
perpetual guests of the Huggins's:— 

Mrs. Huggins had as many satellites as the Georgium Sidus. At the head 
of her present list stood Ensign Simms, as gentle a youth as a red coat ever 
blushed upon. He was a very small gentleman, whose delicate proportions 
seemed as if he were selected by his patroness for the sake of the marked 
contrast he offered to the magnitude of her full-blown person. He was a 
smooth-faced, sallow-complexioned youth, evidently designed by Nature as a 
model for the genus that figures on the wrong side of a haberdasher’s counter. 
His genius, moreover, had a decided inclination for that line. His gloves, — 
his stocks, — all the paraphernalia of his wardrobe, — were selected with the 
nicest discrimination of their quality, and with a scrupulous regard to their 
fitting him accurately. Yet, with that want of k€e2nng common in poor human 
beings, with all his finical precision, his leading passion was a fondness for 
dogs. Wherever his quarters were fixed, it was his first core to erect kennels 
for the accommodation of the four-footed favourites he carried about with 
him, and he superintended in person their feeding, &c. &c., with a zeal that 
contrasted forcibly with his ordinary coldness. His principal recreation was 
shooting, — a pursuit to which he was addicted rather from a predilection for 
canine society, than from an unamiablc propensity to slaughter any part of the 
creation. He found greater pleasure in the sound of his own halloo P* than 
in the report of his gun ; at least this inference was drawn from the fact that 
he rarely bagged any game. On the whole, he was a very inofiensive specimen 
of selfishness, following bis own inclinations with praise- worthy straightfor- 
wardness, and caring very little for the life or death of any individual in the 
world, except as his own promotion might thereby be advanced. IVith all 
these excellent qualities, — with the additional negative characteristics of being 
no swearer, no drunkard, no brawler, — it is not surprising that ** little Simms ” 
was declared by the whole regiment, and the society in general, to be “ a very 
gentlemanly fellow.” 

Scarcely second to Ensign Simms, in the favour of Mrs. Huggins, ranked 
Lieutenant Mac Wharley ; and perhaps there lurked a little of the mischie- 
vous acuteness of the lady in placing these two contrasts in the close juxta- 
position by which she delighted to honour them. Mr. MaeWharley was so 
singularly rough and blunt, as to be unanimously shunned by those who had 
no taste for being wounded by the bristles of a hedge* hog. He spoke with the 
voice of a stentor, which to fastidious ears was not rendered more tolerable 
by a broad Scotch accent, that bore undeniable evidence to the land of his 
nativity. His dress, if not so strictly correct as that of Ensign Simms, was 
always extremely passable, for, to give the gentlemen of India their due, slo- 
venliness is by no means their besetting sin. He insisted that Scotland pos- 
sessed all the national virtues that could appertain unto any country, and that 
every individual Scotchman was a very clever and a very honourable fellow. 
He never read himself, but he was as insolent as he dared, to any luckless 
wight who, in his presence, ventured to disapprove either the politics, litera- 
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ture, or principles, either of ‘WAe Edinburgh ” or Blackwood and as it 
was scarcely possible to speak of them, on the same occasion, without con- 
demning one, — as it is evident that the same thing cannot be at once black and 
white, — his wrath was excited with considerable frequency. He followed, 
without being conscious of it. Doctor Parr’s never-enough-to-be-commended 
rule of proceeding with a literary antagonist ; ** he never argued: he asserted.” 
Having no judgment of his own, he thought it amazingly fine to bully other 
people out of theirs thus reducing them to his level. He knew nothing of 
the “ retort couheous,” and just avoided the “ lie direct,” from an intimate 
persuasion of the consequences that must infallibly result from his indulging 
the bent of his humour, and which he was too prudent to encounter. He had 
the common weakness of his countrymen — an affectation of being well-des- 
cended, and an utter contempt for all the ungentilities of commerce; which 
was the more to be deplored, as it was in tlie knowledge of certain persons 
in the cantonment, that his extraction was of such a nature as to entitle him to 
appear in the society of gentlemen only from having a commission ; his family 
being of the most obscure class in a provincial town in the north of Scotland. 
With all his love for his country, however, nothing enraged him more than to 
be pronounced a Scotchman by his accent, as he piqued himself on having 
entirely overcome it. He was rash, impetuous, and headstrong; — talked 
very largely of his contempt for every military superior who presumed to inter- 
fere with him, — but had enough of the white Jeather** to steer clear of any 
ruinous indiscretion. People who disliked cither, used to designate him and 
Simms, when they appeared together in Mrs. Huggins’s train, as ** fire and 
water,” which was the more applicable, because the two had a secret antipa- 
thy, whose occasional effervescence was not unlike the hissmg produced by 
plunging red-hot iron into cold water. 

We now give a full-length view of Mrs. Huggins herself 

“ So you arc all come, I see,” said Mrs. Huggins, entering the hall when 
she had kept her visitors waiting at least fivc-and-twenty minutes, whilst she 
completed her toilette. “ I wish some of you would for once send an excuse, 
just for the novelty of the thing. I don’t know what you’ll do for dinner par- 
ties when Huggins and I are off for Europe, for you can’t fancy he’s to stay 
here all his life, and be superseded just as those people at Madras please — for 
such a prig too as Middleton. Mrs. Roland, what a fright you have made of your- 
self in that new gown ! Nature has done enough for you in that line, my dear, 
you may safely leave her to herself. Mac Wharlcy, that white jacket of yours 
bears marks of the dog-kennel, and 1 insist on your sending for another. 
Simms, there is scandal about you in the cantonment; they say your hair and 
your skin are made to match; cowslip-colour they call the tint of both; what 
is it like ? I know nothing about your English fruits.” 

** Cowslips are flowers,” insinuated Major Bing. 

“ Don’t tell any lies to me, Bing,” retorted the lady. Don’t I know they 
make a slip-slop they call cowslip-wine in England ? Summers, did you ever 
laugh in your life ? Look at Mrs. Harding’s red nose and begin. Dickey, my 
dear, what are you waiting for ? Are we never to have dinner ? — Go and call 
the butler directly; Summers will be famished into an hysteric if he waits 
longer. Can none of you speak ? You get more stupid every day ; 1 am 
tired to death of every one of you. If Richard Huggins takes my advice, we 
shall beat a march before you think of it.” 

** I will talk,” said Major Bing, with the greatest delight, my dearest Mrs. 
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HiJ^ins, if you will only be so kind as to indulge me with a plate of soup first ; 
my inner man is positively in a state of starvation.’* 

ril indulge you with two plates of soup, if you will favour me with one 
word of truth,” said Mrs. Huggins with acrimony. ** 1 shall not forget in a 
hurry your impudent imposture about that Miss Albany !” 

fie merciful,” said fiing, imploringly; my head Was mystified at the 
time, and I confounded her with Lady CaUierine Albany, the daughter of tlie 
Earl and Countess of Albany, who are my second cousins on the grandmo- 
ther’s side.” 

There was a general laugh. 

** Upon my word and honour,” Ix^an Major fiing, but he was interrupted 
by Captain Summers, who ventured to admonish him that that was not an 
affirmation to be lightly made by an officer. 

“ Upon my veracity, then — ** 

The laugh was more vociferous. 

‘‘ Hold your tongue, Bing, at present, and give somebody else leave to 
speak. You are always so deucedly talkative, no other soul can manage to 
insert a word in your parentheses,” said Mrs. Huggins. 

** You are very hard on me,” replied the Major. ** You complain of our 
silence, and then chide me who am good enough to exert myself to remove 
the cause of your displeasure.” 

** You are too obliging ; one kind thought for me and a thousand for your- 
self. However, Dickey, dinner; don’t you hear? Take Mrs. Harding. 
Mrs. Harding, don’t be making a fuss; take the Coloncrs arm. Siiinincrs, 
come here. Mrs. Roland take Bing — the others arc only subalterns. Mac 
Wharley, have you changed your jacket? — Very well — don’t run after Mrs. 
Roland as if you were going to knock her down. A subaltern won’t do for 
her, let me tell you, whilst there is the least chance of her getting anything 
better. Simms, you have some of that beastly lavender-water about you. 1 
have a great mind to order you away.” 

By the time this harangue was finished, the party were seated round the 
table, and. engaged in discussing the soup, an operation so interesting as to 
engross the eyes and understanding of the whole assemblage. 

Excellent !” said Captain Summers, with all the emphasis of sincerity, 
as he sent away his plate. ” Mrs. Huggins, allow me the pleasure of wine ; 
you will dot take beer at present, 1 presume ?” 

Mrs. Huggins nodded twice; once in acquiescence, and again as she put the 
glass to her lips. 

^ Dickey, mind how you carve that ham,” said the lady with an elevated 
voice. ” You spoiled the last-»I hate to have anything at your end of the 
table that is fit to be eaten. You don’t call that carving 1 hope ; / call it 
mangling. Simms, draw the dish to you and cut it. It is the only chance 
there is of its being eatable. Colonel, give Simms the knife and fork.” 

This was a command after the colonel’s own heart, the very proposition he 
would have given the world to make, if he had had presumption enough to do 
so. It was a liberty, however, he never ventured to take in his own house. 
He was a bahadur only in those of his friends. 

" Mrs. Harding,” resumed the lady hostess, now directing her observation 
to the right side of her table, ** I am astonished to see you eating that pilau. 
It always disagrees with you. I never will have one again when you are com- 
ing. Jtoyy take away Mrs. Harding’s plate. Take some of that boiled beef ; 
it will just' suit you. Boy, take the pickled limes to Mrs. Harding. Mrs. 
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Roland, arc you sending your plate for another slice of ham, the third! 
Some people have stomachs that can digest anything. Simms, are you waiting 
for beer? Boy, a bottle of beer to Simms sahib. Richard Huggins, why 
don’t you ask Mrs. Harding to take beer ? dinner will be done before she gets 
a glass. Mac Wharley step into the verandah, and see what that bhoi is 
about ? The punkah scarcely moves, and I am just dying of heat. I hate to 
have hot dishes steaming under one’s nostrils so long. Eat as much as you 
like, even you. Summers, but be quick over it.” 

Our last extract exhibits Miss Albany and Captain Seymour at a native 
fete 

It was as lovely a night as ever relieved the fervours of an Indian day, when 
all that were most distinguished, most brilliant, and most beautiful, of the 
society both of the residency and cantonment of Kirkpore, were assembled in 
the gardens of the summer-palace of the rajah. The moon shone brightly, but 
its light, delicious as it was, was overwhelmed by the glare of the thousand 
lamps that threw an artificial day over the gay crowd. The air was fragrant 
with the perfumes of orange-trees, limes, myrtles, jessamines, — rich, in short, 
with that peculiar and spicy aroma, with which the breezes of the East are 
laden. A bund of English musicians was stationed amongst the trees, pouring 
forth loud strains of spirit-stirring and martial music. The waters of the lake 
in the midst of the gardens sparkled beneath the reflection of the lights in 
earth and heaven, whilst little illuminated boats scudded over the surface, 
seeming, as they darted along, like shooting stars. They were freighted with 
groups of natch-girls, who, during the progress of the evening, poured forth 
those dramatic strains in which the inhabitants of the East delight. Hindoo 
nobles, wandering about in their picturesque national costume, -^wearing the 
richest shawls in drapery, or wreathed as turbans, or clad in gay and glittering 
scarfs of coloured muslin and gold,— -added a truly oriental character to the 
whole spectacle, and reminded the crowds of Europeans that they were near 
an Asiatic prince, who at that moment was seated in his durbar. 

Everything breathed of regal state, except the port of the sovereign him- 
self. Placed, by the prowess of British arms, on the musnud, from which his 
family had been expelled by civil dissensions, it seemed as if the young prince 
had lost, in the miserable and abject obscurity of his boyhood, all those qua- 
lities which the vulgar believe inherent in tlic blood royal. Elevated to a 
throne, he could not shake off the influence of education, and leaving the in- 
terests of his kingdom to the care of his ministers, he abandoned himself to 
the voluptuous indulgences of the zenanah, so that his mind had become ” em- 
bodied and embruted, until it had quite lost the divine semblance of its first 
being.” The costly pearls that were suspended from his neck, — the magnifi- 
cent diamonds that flashed like a sun upon his brow,— did but increase the 
meanness of his whole person, by the contrast they forced upon the mind of 
the spectators. For him,— the lord of the feast, — it seemed as if all that was 
brightest and most beautiful around him, had no charms. He sat amongst his 
courtiers, with half-closed eyes, gazing languidly upon the forms that flitted 
before liim, apparently oppressed with the most cruel languor, and shrinking 
beneath the weight of those dignities he was compelled to sustain. His recep-* 
tiun of the more distinguished of the English ladies who were introduced to 
him, — those of the family of the resident and of the commanding officer of the 
force, — was in the highest degree ungracious and repulsive. He muttered a 
few inaudible words as they curtseyed, which his vakeel interpreted into a 
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compliment of most oriental hyperbole, and appeared to breathe freely only 
when they had retired from his presence. 

Radiant in all the animation naturally inspired by a scene so novel, Harriet 
Albany glittered in the throng, as " some gay creature of the element.” 
Dressed with the most exquisite taste, — her complexion glowing with the ex- 
citement of the hour, — her eyes sparkling with the consciousness of deserving 
and attracting the most intense admiration, — even Seymour himself for a mo- 
ment doubted, whether there were not, in her dazzling beauty, something that 
eclipsed all the soft loveliness of the gentle Florence. Captivated by the 
witchery of her smile, he found himself near her, and was presently breathing 
into her ear all those intangible tendernesses which mean everything or nothing, 
as the speaker and the hearer choose to interpret them. In this case, there 
was an unfortunate disagreement in the wishes of the two parties most in- 
terested. He, who offered that adulation, laid it as incense upon an altar de- 
dicated to the idol of the hour, while she received it as the serious expression 
of feelings at length strong enough to be irresistible. Alive to emotions us new 
as they were dangerous, Harriet, at that moment, forgot all the ambition of her 
character. An indefinite hope of living with and for Seymour possessed her 
now, for the first time, and imparted to her manner a softness so unusual, that 
the object of it felt its danger too strongly to trust himself longer within its 
sphere. He dreaded being betrayed into crossing thcrubicon, whence it would 
be impossible for him to retrace his steps. 

Assuming a tone of sarcasm, as unlike as possible to the vein of his previous 
conversation, he commenced his usual amusement of anatomising the manner 
and style of every person on whom his eye rested. Awakened by the change 
in him from her momentary dream, Harriet, with one sigh perhaps that 
thoughts so sweet were but a dream, adopted immediately the tone he thought 
fit to assume, and assisted him, with admirable tact, in showing up poor Mrs. 
Huggins, who was parading the gardens in a dress of flam e-col on red gauze, 
and glittering with ornaments in every part of her person on which it was 
possible to place one. 

** Here comes a spirit of evil,” said he, clad in robes whose hue too 
plainly bespeaks the fiery atmosphere of the place it has quitted.” 

** Or a spirit of light borne earthwards on a rainbow, that has caught the 
hue of the vehicle by which it passed,” said the lady. 

I yield to you ! A flight like that is quite beyond my poor imagination. 

1 leave Mrs. Huggins in your charitable hands, and she may be thankful to the 
benevolence of the seraph-face I sec yonder, that has inspired me with such 
tender mercy.” 

Harriet’s eye followed the glance of his, and rested, at length, on the ra- 
diant face of the angel Florence. Supported by her father’s arm, but listening 
with the most undeviating attention to the conversation of Travers, who was 
on her left hand, her sweet eyes were lighted up by an animation wholly spi- 
ritueU and Harriet, even Harriet, with all her vanity, could not but be con- 
scious, that there was a charm in her innocent rival, which, whilst she per- 
ceived its full force, was unintelligible to herself. 
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INDO-ORECIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

To TJiK Editor, 

Sir : — The journey of Messrs. Burnes and Gerard into Bactria and Transoxiana 
was not undertaken a day too soon. Another year, and even the minor glory 
of participation in tlic discoveries made by foreigners in these regions would, 
to our eternal shame, have been snatched from our hands. It has been left to 
the ingenious and active-minded Jaquemont to explore the riches of Cash- 
mere; to the Chevalier Ventura to open the tombs of the Bactrian and Indo- 
Scythic kings; to Meyendorf to describe Bokhara; to De Kurds to sit down 
for years on our very frontier, amidst the heaps of Budhist literature in 
Thibet ; to M. Masson to remain for years in Balkh, the city of Zerdusht and 
the Greek and Parthian kings ; to M. Honigberger to luxuriate amongst the 
tumuli at Cabiil : and all before we make a single move Ilow are we to 
account for this apathy ? I-s it wise to attempt to do so — to disclose our 
inglorious inactivity, after being so long masters of India, and with our armies 
for more than a-quartcr of a century posted upon the frontiers of the Punjab, 
the ancient Panchalica? Several reasons might be assigned for this, some of 
a public nature; but 1 will be satisfied with repeating one, which is elsewhere 
mentioned, viz., the dissemination of an opinion, that there was nothing left 
worthy of research within the vast limits of our sway ! an opinion advanced 
by those who had obtained renown in this very field, and which could not fail 
to have a withering influence on all inclined to similar pursuits. Nor was this 
lethargy of years disturbed until the institution of the Asiatic Society of Paris, 
after which followed that of London, when the great beacon-light of Oriental 
language and literature soon collected a few scattered rays around him. From 
this, the mother-lamp in Calcutta was re-illumed, and has since been kept 
burning with a brilliancy to which for years it had been a stranger, having 
hitherto long been not a light in darkness, but as darkness amidst light. Nor 
is it again likely to be dimmed. Though such censure may be deemed pre- 
sumptuous and severe, it is nevertheless true, and may work good. But what 
are these passing remarks of one so desirous it were otherwise ? what the caus- 
ticity of Schlegcl, compared to the following sensible reflection of the simple- 
minded and sagacious Mohun Lall (written from Cabul on his return with Dr. 
Gerard), when noticing the history and antiquities of these regions: “it sur- 
prises me much that the English pow er never consider of such valuable disco- 
veries respecting the old Grecian provinces, which history tells us existed in 
these very tracts, while the gentlemen of foreign countries wear the crown of 
knowledge and fame, by disclosing the treasures of antiquity.” 

This reflection arises out of his mention of those lopes, or sepulchral inonu- 
ments, of which Mr. Elphinstone gave the first account in that of Manikyala. 
According to Mohun Lall, there are “ plenty of these topes ” between Cubul 
anil Jullalubad, which latter cit}^ he adds, was one of the Bactrian capitals. 
This most intelligent Hindu (who ought to be made an honorary member of 

• 1 (l(> not forRct thv vahisiblc W(irk of Mr. Elpliinstoiie, which is a text-book to all travellers in these 
regioiiK, minfilliig the rare rjualitics t)f llic philosopher with the traveller; but this Journey arose out 
of political circiiinstancesj aiiil was not uiulertakcii for the purpose of discovery. Of the literary 
results of ptxir Moorernft’s ill-planncfl expedition, too few to fight and too many for necessity, we have 
had little information. What has become of the MSS. of this iil-fatcd and enthusi.'istic man ? It is said 
tliat Mr. Fraser, of nehll, obtained nuiny of them : he could not do a greater service to science than to 
)mt them into the hands of his ardent-minded and intelligent brother for publication. Every scrap of 
MS. of this man is the property of his country ; and as his style was peculiar, it should undergo as little 
luctamorpliosis as possible.»[ The MSS. of Mr. Mixircroft have been placed in tire hands of Professor 
Wilson, and arc likely soon to be published. Editor. J 
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every Asiatic Society) also describes an “ ancient Hindu city,” two miles south 
of Cabul, and whence Dr. Gerard excavated a Biidhic idol; and “a plain 
called JBahar^ near Balu-bagh, where they often find large stone vessels, con- 
taining dead bodies, looking like the people who do penance, their locks and 
eye-brows not worn out by age;* and what is astonishing, under their feet they 
found numerous copper coins enclosed in small boxes.” In all probability, 
this is a Grecian, or Indo-Grecian, necropolis ; and the copper coins found 
in the stone vessels, or sarcophagi, may be the customary fee for old Charon, 
somewhat orientalized and amplified, instead of the single oboliis between the 
teeth of the dead. 

This brings me to the immediate object of this letter — to make known to 
your readers, en attendant Dr. Gerard’s and Mr. Masson’s prolific stores, an 
addition either to the Bactrian or to the Indo-Getic medals, of which growing 
numismatical family I am permitted to assume the paternity. The following is 
an extract from the December number of the Bulletin of the Archajological 
Society of Rome: and doubtless the contributor is one of the foreign gcntlc- 
incn “ wearing the crown of knowledge,” of whom Mohun Lull speaks. 

” Signor Honigberger has returned from a voyage in the East, laden with an 
abundant antiquarian harvest of most important medals. Among the more 
remarkable are, a large one of Demetrius ; another, very beautiful and in fine 
preservation, of Euthydeinus ; and a third, extremely perfect, of Ilormusdas, 
of the Sassanian dynasty — all three, it would appear, hitherto unknown 
Gneditei), But what seems to us to merit still more consideration, is a similar 
monument with the name of a king, Kad/ise, written in Greek characters. 
Signor Honigberger discovered it in the vicinity of Kabul ; where, in a small 
wooden case, amongst a quantity of ashes and earth, he found a little silver 
box containing the above-mentioned coin, together with a bhickish (or dark- 
coloured) ncrasfra (stone in the form of an egg), with some small bones, apj)a- 
rently those of a child. Upon the medal is the bust of an aged man, of no 
very noble expression, bald-headed, in a simple garb, and holding in his right 
hand an implement resembling a hammer. Around it is a very distinct inscri|)- 
tion, in Greek characters, BA-IAKTC; and, less well-preserved, 

other characters resembling MO. On the reverse is a naked youth, on whose 
head are traces of a turban or cap (6crrc//a), and an inscription in Persian 
characters of the ancient Pchlvi {cara/teri Perxiani deli' anlico Pekhi). llonig- 
berger states that he has other medals of this same king — hitherto unknown to 
history and numismatics. Another medal in gold, which the same traveller 
left with an amateur of antiquities at St. Petersburgh, shews the entire figure of 
a similar king, armed from head to foot, and in the inscription, which is well- 
preserved, the Greek characters B and O arc legible. On the reverse is a 
man, clothed, with a horned animal before him. The epigraph on this is like- 
wise in the ancient Pchlvi charactcr.”f 

Of Demetrius we already posscs.s knowledge, through Meyendorf, who, in 
his Voyage to Bokhara, has given an engraving of this, the most perfect Bac- 
trian medal yet di.scovercd, save my own Apollodotus. Of Euthydemus there 
arc several in Europe, but it may be doubted whether any one of them was 
found east of the Persian Gulf. Of Hormusdas, and all his tribe, Mr. Stcuart 
has the finest collection of any individual living. But who is this new king, 
under this unclassical, un- Grecian name of Kadfises? found in one of these 
topes at Cabul, and consequently, we may surmise, a king thereof. It is 

* Abulfazil flays cnibalmod mummies had ixrcD found in the caves of llamian. 

t Extracted from the Builettino detf Instituto di Condgjuwdenza Archihgicag No. 12C, di Dicembre 
1334. 
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(ibsohitcly incumbent to widen the circle of dominion of these perhaps mixed 
descendants in blood, the successors to the conquests of Alexander, or we sliall 
soon find Bactria far too small a space for them during the short century that 
kingdom existed under Greek princes. We are told that Alexander divided 
his Indian conquests amongst several of his lieutenants : besides Seleiicus, 
who had Bactria, and others, the region between Cabiil and the kingdom of 
Taxilcs was, to the best of my recollection, assigned to Python. It is for his 
name, therefore, and the members of his dynasty, that our archmologists have 
to make search ; but, above all, to discover dates. As there is no delineation 
of the coin in the BuUctim from which the above is translated, it is impossible 
to say whether the letters MO are disposed chronogrammatically or otherwise, 
liikc the Apollodotiis and Menander, and others, discovered by myself above 
twenty years ago, the coins of M. Ilonigbcrger arc stated to have the same 
Pehivi or Zend characters on the reverse; and as in mine these arc perfect, it 
has been a matter of some surprise to me, so much as this ancient language 
has been cultivated on the continent, that no duplicate epithet of the Greek 
has been traced to the Zend inscription. We have a right to deduce a fact of 
some importance from these bilingual epigraphs, i.c. a political change, perhaps 
that of a new dynasty — of a Getic on the Grecian, or vice vc?'su. I argue thu.s 
from a class of coins in my possession, tlie common currency of some of the 
Rajpoot princes of the desert, having the usual names and symbols, but which, 
on their subjugation, had been in the mint of the conqueror to have his name 
struck on the reverse. On the facility of this process we need not go to the 
East for enlightenment : look at the coins of republican France, bearing the 
cap of liberty, or lictors’ rods, on one side, and Louis XVI. on the other. I 
possess an Antiochus, who, it is well known, invaded India from his govern- 
ment of Syria ; and a Sclcucus (if my memory is not treacherous) of exqui- 
site perfection and beauty. But the inscriptions arc in Greek only, and I did 
not engrave them with the plate which I presented to the Royal Asiatic Society, 
because they were not found within the limits of their Indian conquests, but 
ill the countries bordering the Persian Gulf, still rich in medals, Greek and 
Roman.* It was here that Sestini made his collection and obtained his 
llclioclci^ now |)laccd amongst the Bactrian kings, which facts he told me him- 
self at Florence ten years ago. Nor would the fact of a simply Grecian 
legend siifUce to prove the princes purely Grecian; or the Arsacidm might 
claim this distinction, ns the legends on the coins of this dynasty arc all in 
Greek ; but even from this I assume that a bilingual legend indicates the period 
of change. I would suggest that all future kings, such as KadJhCy should form 
a new series of the Indo-Gctic successors of the Greeks, in which class might 
be arranged all whose names arc not of decided Greek origin. I use the term 
Indo-Gctic or Jndo-Saiw, as Indo-Scythic, proposed by Schlegel ; though it 
conveys a familiar meaning, yet that meaning is doubtful and of indefinite appli- 
cation. It was from the Getic nation, which professed the doctrine of the 
soul’s immortality, which opposed the Persian Cyrus, and which was still a 
mighty oordoo under their great khan, Timoor, when the Chagitai of this 
name was born, that the irruption took place which overturned the Greek 
kingdom of Bactria. What the distinction at this period between the Getes 
and Sacas was, amongst whom the Macedonian erected the furthest Alexandria 
(now happily discovered by M. Mns.soii), it is impossible to trace, but at the 
period of the Timoors the former were yet “ infidel,” while the latter had 

* My AntitH'hust the f^irt of niy ftiond Mr. Stcuart, and a gold Vespasian, given to me by Commander 
Harris, ofUio nonihay Maiiiii’f wercb«>lh found there. 
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embraced " the faith which aided the policy of the Chagitai in his extermina- 
tion of the Gete race, even to their name. It is immaterial which of these 
two terms, Gete or Soon, we unite to the generic name of Indo, to designate 
these medals; for, according to Menu, all the tribes of Saca-dwipa (Sacatai- 
qu. Scythia?), as Sac®, Pehlavi, Yavana, &c. &c., were within the pale of 
Hinduism. But we may draw this important deduction, that the Greek em- 
pire of Balkh existed sufficiently long to impart a reverence for their superior 
civilization, of which we desire no better proof than to see the ‘‘ barbarian ” 
" kings of kings ” adopt their arts and their language on their coins, the chief 
symbol of sovereignty in the East. 

On the subject of the topes or tumuli of these Indo-Grecian or Indo-Getic 
chiefs or kings, now discovered to be so abundant, I have a few remarks to 
offer. Of the Getic mode of sepulture in these grand mounts we have abundant 
historical proof, both in ancient and modern times ; as well as that the practice 
ramified westward wherever the nomadic Gete migrated from the ojficina 
gentium to the wilds of Dacia, or the inhospitable Scandinavia. Hither they 
carried their habits, and perhaps the name of Sacatai (Scythia) ; and the sepul- 
chral rites practised on the Oxus and Jaxartes were maintained upon the 
Danube and on the shores of the Baltic, where, as Mallet says, ** the age of 
hills succeeded that of fire.” Herodotus it is, I think, who tells us of the 
immense sacrifice attending the death of the Getic kings; and Gibbon has given 
us a magnificent picture of the last ceremonies to their AtaUk (Attila), by the 
Gothic horde under his command ; while the more recent inatance of the great 
JtingeezKhan was after the same ancient fashion of “ heaping Ossa on Pelion.” 

Tope* is said to mean ‘ a barrow ’ or tumulus; and that of Manikyala, 
opened about five years ago by the Chevalier Ventura (the results of which we 
eagerly look for) is supposed by this gentleman to be tbe tomb of Bucephalus, 
and he consequently imagined that he had discovered Bucephalin, and that the 
meaning of Manikyala is * the city of the horse !’ Mohun Lall very properly 
writes it thus, Manik^yala : but it would be still more correct had it been 
Mamk-Alaya^ pronounced short, alya^ meaning ‘ house,* or * dwelling and 
in Hindu sacred architecture applied to the cella or sanctum, Manikn signify- 
ing * gem,* the compound would thus literall}- be ‘ the habitation of the gem,* 
which might apply metaphorically to Bucephalus. Manika is a favourite Raj- 
poot name either for a man or a steed. It was borne by the great beacon of 
the Chohans, Manik-rac of Ajmer, in746.i* In my essay on the Bactrian and 
other medals, in the Trans, R,A.S,^ I suggested that the Manikyala tope might 
have been one of the twelve monuments said by Justin to have been raised in 
honour of Menander in the different provinces of his kingdom, in token of the 
affection of his subjects ; and in an embryo paper ** On the Sepulchral Monu- 
ments of the Hindus,’* I had anticipated the Chevalier Ventura’s supposition 
that this monument might be on the site of Bucephalia — a conclusion to which 
he, like myself, may^have arrived from the Baron do St. Croix’s map prefixed 
to his Critique des Historiens d* Alexandre, 

Hitherto we have cooped ourselves up within the Indus, with a belief of its 
being Attoc^ as strong as that of the Brahmins, who dreaded the pollution of 
the tramontane barbarian. The spell is now broken ; and our officers on the 
yet remote arms of the * father stream,* will shortly make pic-nics on the 

* There is said to be a feeba, or artificial mound, at Kalik-Jobnair, called the place of Tapasyn, ur 
* penance,' of Visala-dcva, king of AJm^r. 

f I have had two horses bearing it, one the gift of the Boondi Raja : and when the Rana of Ondiprjor 
applied the term Bata~Manika to my favourite steed Baj Raj, his meaning was probably tiic * incompa< 
rable gem,' instead of the puerile one 1 attached to it at the time. 
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Kho-i~Biileiman, in the caves of Bamian, in Tom Lcgge^a Paradise, or in the 
vale of Cashmere. Meanwhile, I pray for Dr, Gerard's safe arrival with his own 
and Mr. Masson's rich cargo : but let not the antiquary forget the old cities, 
on and west of the Jumna, in the desert, and in the Punjab, of which I have 
given lists, where his toil will be richly rewarded. I possess bags-full of these 
Indo-Getic gentry ; and I melted down into several sets of basins and ewers the 
rust of ages from which the tooth of time had eradicated whatever had once 
been legible. At all events, let Mohun Lall’s reproach no more be merited. 
Mr. Prinsep seems fully alive to the importance of the subject, and I would 
suggest to this active-minded and intelligent gentleman, the establishment of 
branch-committees of the Asiatic Society at several of the large stations, which 
would have a happy moral result in calling forth the latent talent of many a 
young olliccr in every branch of knowledge within the scope of the Society. 
Agra, Mathura, Dehli, Ajmer, Jeipoor, Necmutch, Miiow, Sagiir, &c. &c., 
are amongst the most eligible positions for this object. An ofTicer can hardly 
make a march in Central India without meeting subjects of interest both for 
the pen and pencil. A topographical map, with explanations, of ancient Dehli, 
is yet a desideratum, and of the first interest : this I had nearly accomplished 
during the four months I resided amidst the tombs of that city. I had chosen 
Sufter Jung’s tomb, that of the Emperor llumaioon, and an ancient Hindu 
monument near the Cootub, and from the summit of each, laid down by the 
theodolite a scries of objects — dividing the various foundations of the city— 
from traditional and architectural distinction, the Hindu, the Ghorian, and the 
Mogul — and had made a scries of drawings illustrative of the dilfercnt styles: 
but this was never completed. 

To conclude. If the secretary of the Asiatic Society, or other individual, 
will station an intelligent native at the old cities named above, during the 
rainy season, instructing him to go the rounds among the Shraufs and Soonars, 
the receivers of all anti(|uities, which are immediately transferred to the 
crucible, and pay pice for pice, silver for silver, and gold for gold, collections 
would soon be formed. Who that has any recollection of the wars of Lord 
Lake, when he pursued Holknr to the altars of Alexander, but must remember 
the various Grecian relics obtained in the Punjab, especially the cameos, 
chiefly cut from the onyx.* There is one of these original gems in the posses- 
sion of a friend of mine, obtained at the important period alluded to, of which 
I purpose, hereafter, to give an engraving — it is the perfection of the art, 
and I question whether there is any thing in tlie Via Condotti at this day to 
compare with it. The field is not only large and rich, but not half-explored; 
and I repeat that we may soon look for grand discoveries. I have to apologize 
for prolixity, and must remind you, as in my last letter, that I draw entirely 
upon memory. 

I remain, sir, your most obedient servant. 

Piazza liarberina, Rome^ James Tod. 

March fid, 1835, 

— I may take this occasion to make a small reclamation and as it is 
from a giant in literature, M. Schlegcl, he may the more readily part with it. 

At page 132, in the Asiatic Journal for October 1834, in the paper headed 
“ Mode of expressing Numerals in the Sanscrit and Tibetan Languages,” we 

• ThcAC were so surccssfully imitated by the native artUUat Agra anil Muttra, that one which 1 |nir< 
phased ill at the latter plarc. of a fciiiaic elegantly dressed, seated on a low stool, might, but for its 
freshness, have dcceiveil a connoisseur; and as it was, delighted one well- versed in these matters, Cain. 
Keeble, to whom I iircsentcil it. 
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read as follows : At the end of the pamphlet lately addressed by Professor 
Schiedel to Sir J. Mackintosh, on the subject of the Oriental Translation 
Committee of the Royal Asiatic Society, we find a mor^eau of enlightenment 
for the continental Orientalists on the Hindu method of expressing numerals 
b}' symbolic words, which the learned author states himself to be the first to 
expound to European scholars. It is certainly a curious circumstance, that 
neither Colcbrooke, Davis, nor Bentley, should have taken occasion to explain 
the sj'stciii invariably used by their authors in expressing verbally the numbers 
occurring in their computations and formulee; it must doubtless be attributed 
to their considering the subject too trite and obvious to need any remark V But 
after thus treating the professor’s discover}' as peu^dc^vhose^ the writer adds, 
“ there is credit due to his ingenuity in unravelling the subject, in the absence 
of native pundits, who would have cleared it up in a moment.” 

This last remark certainly does recal the trite anecdote of Columbus and the 
eggj for, as the writer immediately adds, that many of these symbolic terms 
are not to be found in our best dictionaries, though some are contained in 
“ Wilson’s last edition,” whence was Schlegel to unravel the mystery, having 
no pundits at his elbow ? Certes, of this discovery we cannot exclaim, ” so 
simple seemed it, found,” &c. ; but, on the contrary, we must regard it as 
one ** which yet unfound, most would have thought impossible.” To me, as 
an antiquary, the revelation of this trite ” mystery, would have been inva- 
luable, for I must take the liberty to ((ualify the assertion that pundits gene- 
rally arc capable of solving it ; and must limit the power to those versed in the 
higher paths of astronomical calculation, of which there are not many, at all 
events, ill the lands where I have been. Many inscriptions have been passed 
by me as useless from their not containing the date in numerals ; nor was it until 
the last years of my researches, that my Yati, through the medium of the primate 
and some more learned of his sect (the Jain), solved this difficulty, as well as 
the enigmatical characters of several of these inscriptions. The list appended 
** from the pundits,” and re-inforced by that of M. dc Kdrtis, cannot fail to be 
of the greatest service to those who labour in that sadly deficient branch of 
Hindu history, as ancient inscriptions, in characters cognate and incogiiatc, 
abound in Central and Western India, where I amassed a large collection. 
Had the scholars above-cited been aware that these cryptographic symbols 
were applied to inscriptions as well as to astronomical data, they might have 
afibrded a key to those who, with me, lacked the lore that consecrates sucli 
hieroglyphics, and who thus lose their application to the proper use, the recti- 
fication of history— but many learned men, yclep’d pundits, jotishes, &c. 
were bothered by these ‘ trite ’ symbols. Moreover, you have not only to dis- 
cover a numerical value for these conventional signs, hue, unless by some 
intuitive faculty you simultaneously arrive at the knowledge that the numerals 
are to be disposed in the inverse order of the signs, you arc as much in the 
dark as ever. For instance, let us imagine that the extraordinary linguist, 
Monsignore Mezzofanti, who is versed in thirty-six tongues, should discover 
among the manuscripts under his charge, in the Vatican, some Sybillinc 
volume, and that, immediately following the A, U. C. were the mystic signs 
‘ carrots,’ * turnips,’ ‘ lentils,’ * horse,’ * cow,’ * dog,’— would he dream of ex- 
tracting a date therefrom ? or if, perchance, having heard that the oracles of 
past days did wrap up their dark speech in such obscurities, he had hit upon a 
value for each vegetable and animal, would it be likely to occur to him to 
reverse these signs in order to elicit the real date? Absurd as this may appear, 
it is the case in point. 
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I rather think I was the first to make known this system in Europe. The 
first volume of the Annahof RajnsVkan^ published in July 1821), contains two 
examples of such inscriptions. I had the honour to present M. Schlegel with 
a copy immediately on its publication ; and possibly this eminent man’s first 
enlightcnincnt was from a leaf of my book. This being too bulky a travelling- 
companion, 1 cannot refer to the page; but I happen to have with me an in- 
scription of a Rajpoot dynast}^ which will serve as an example. “ Of Jya 
Sing, of Yadu race, in whose reign Abhye Sing, the foremost of his warriors, 
at the Vhalaili (lower town) of Jinjarkote, slew the Yavau foe, and walked 
in the paths of virtue. S. Rania^ Toorunga, Sagur, Mahi — the fifth of the 
month Vysak and Saturday (Brigubasri).*’ 1 do not fill up the numerals, that 
it may afford five minutes’ amusement now that the invention is out. 

I had read the Professor’s letter on the state of Oriental literature, but 
observed nothing affording scope for ‘ reclamation ’ on iny part : and if 
M. Schlcgcl did come to his conclusion without even my slender aid, some- 
thing more is due than the term ‘ trite' to his discovery, though I have a right 
to say, he was not the first to promulgate the system. 

To shew the importance of multiplying such inscriptions, I may mention 
that I have tested the truth of three entire dynasties in this manner, in a work 
which I am now engaged upon, and hope shortly to publish, of Travels in 
Western India, comprising a journey across the Aravulli mountains to the 
sacred mounts of the Jain.s, Sec. &c. 

J. Tod. 


To the aforegoing communication from Colonel Tod, the following memoir 
by Mr. J. G. Gerard, “ On the Topes and Antiquities of Afghanistan,” read be- 
fore the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and published iu its Journal for July, 
is an appropriate appendage 

The topes or edifices, of which Maiiikyala is already familiar to us b}' the 
enterprising researches of General Ventura, had appealed to our curio- 
sity iu the journey to Turkistan, but three only w'ere visited en passanty 
viz, Manikyala itself, one at Usman Khatir, in the basin of the Indus, and 
another at Peshawer, On my return to Kabul, in November last, ample 
gratification awaited me, through the zealous exertions of Messrs. Martin, 
IJoiiigbcrgcr, and Masson, whom 1 met in that city. The interest excited by 
the labours of these travellers (as might be supposed) was not limited to the 
mere inspection of their collections, which were displayed to me with an open 
candour that leaves me their debtor. I followed up the inquiry to which they 
had unfolded to me the clue; and, though unproductive of similar results to 
those which have crowned their exertions, I am enabled to speak to some 
points from actual experience, and hope to have it in my power to add more 
hereafter. 

The monuments now about to he considered, which were first introduced to 
our notice by Mr. £l()hirjstone, are calculated to rouse the attention of the 
antiquary and the philosopher, when he surveys the relics they disclose, in 
connexion with dynasties, of which all our knowledge is scarcely more than 
the faintest lineaments, and of the events to which they yielded and ceased to 
cxi.st, history gives us little or no account. To have a prospect of filling up a 
blank in chronological annals is of itself sufiiciciitly interesting, but it is doubly 
so when these may serve to illustrate the career of one, whose exploits arc a 
theme of so much fame, and whose foot-steps have employed so many pens to 
trace even consistently. 
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These ancient edifices may perhaps present to us the sepulchral remains of 
the Bactrian kings, and others who succeeded to their sway ; but, whether we 
view them as contemporary with the Grecian dynasty of Bulkh in Turkistan, or 
of those subsequent satrapies which emanated from the remains of that king* 
dom, the same thoughts recur, the same suggestions rise, Who were those 
kings ? and what was the extent of their individual sway in these and other 
regions ? — for there is no doubt that the whole of the Punjab, and even a great 
part of the Gangetic territory and Sind, were the seat of their dominion, 
whether this was Indo-Scythic or Jndo-Grecian ; — by what revolutions their 
reign terminated, and they themselves became extinct ? and wlio were their 
successors till the period when the frenzy of Muhainmedan religion overturned 
the whole institutions of the country ? These questions, which involve many 
others, may yet be answered by these memorials. 

Ancient history is sufficiently intelligible, and conducts us to the path, and 
even the allocation of Macedonian conquest in Afghanistan ; and if identity in 
the appellations of places is still perplexing, and even a|)parently inaccessible, 
it must be assigned rather to a deficiency in ourselves, than to a result pro- 
duced by any interchange of language that may have occurred during the lapse 
of ages : for instance, if a person, familiar with Sanscrit, were to visit these 
regions, there is no doubt that things would speak to us, instead of awaiting 
to be interrogated. 

We are indebted to Col. Wilford for a knowledge of the fact, that the names 
of all the places in Alexander’s route from Bamian to Multan, are pure Sans- 
crit. The Persian will also assist us in the inquiry. I need scarcely mention 
the single word Punjab (i.e. punjHib), * five winters ;* or Hydaspes (J/ti/am), the 
initial syllable of which answers to the Greek term for * waftcr,’ and the last to 
the Persian word asp^ ‘ a horse and it is notorious, that the Dodb (‘ two 
waters,’ or rather the land between them) of the Jhilam, is famed for a breed 
of fine horses called dhantj* and also of fine women. It is related to us, that 
so many honours were reported to be paid to beauty in the country of the 
Cathaci, under King Sophites, that even dogs and horses were selected for their 
quality; and farther, that notwithstanding their barbarism, this nation was 
first in wisdom, being ruled by salutary customs, one of which was, that chil- 
dren born with disproportions in any part of their body were to be killed ; nup- 
tials beihg only influenced by beauty of exterior in children : a commentary upon 
this will readily occur in the practice of the present day, and the usages which 
prevail in the territory watered by the Hydaspes. In Turkistan, the field for 
etymological affinities is equally prolific : the river Jaxartes, we are told, is read 
in the Mongol Ixiartu; but the Turks also call it SecandrUe^ or Alexander’s 
river. The river Sogd retains its name, as we find from Issit Oolah’s Journal. 
The Sogdians are therefore readily recognised as the people inhabiting the 
course of that valley. The Gctae must be identified with the Jogatai, who 
inhabit Zataria, beyond the limit of Yarkand and Kashgar, and of which 
stock the present king of Delhi and his relative, the sovereign of China, arc 
descendants. Balkh, I think. Colonel Wilford designates in the Sanscrit 
Bahalac ; also Bamian^ in Vimij^dn. Bakhtra, of which Balkh was the capital, 
is the native cognomen, which the Greeks modified into the more liquid sound 
Baetria or Bactriana, Bakhtarf is applied to Kabul to this day, and occurs 
in the histories of those countries ; but if this proves any thing, it is tliat the 
Greeks reUuned the appellation, and did not bestow it. Pcsbawer is known as 

* Maha RSjS Runjeet Sinf;h gets hi» best steeds from that district. 

t 1 do not know if it occurs In Baber’s Memoirs, but 1 tliink it docs in the Timur A’n/ua. 
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a district of Baigram, which was a province of Bakhtar ; in short, a philologist 
coming into those regions would find synonymcs at every step, and could not 
fail to elucidate etymologies which we at present receive as vitiated beyond 
the limits of analysis, and inaccessible by synclironotic induction. In this view, 
the Afghan or Pashtu language may furnish us with many idioms, and espe- 
cially the local dialects of districts which have resisted Muhammedan conquest, 
and are comparatively in a state of primitive simplicity. The vernacular dia^ 
lects of the Tajiks (simply crowned heads or descended of kings), the abori- 
gines of the country, may be expected to elucidate something; for it is there 
we can hope to find traces of far antiquity ; and if sepulchres alone are the 
result, they may at least enable us to connect local affinities, and fix the situs 
of some monarchs whom we already know to have been extant, but of whose 
reigns and institutions no vestiges have hitherto been discovered ; and though 
the inference is, that they perished by the sword of the khalifs, which swept 
away almost every written memorial of a prior epoch, it w^ould be an extreme 
conclusion that some annals of the dynasties which followed the Grecian em- 
pire, if not those of the original settlers, in Balkh, may not exist. The period 
of 1,200 or IjoOO years is far from incompatible with the expectation of finding 
inscribed legends either in stone or metal. Coins, the representatives of na- 
tions, are already in our possession, and obnoxious as they are to Islamisin as 
the types of idolatry, they have survived both the ravage of time and the into- 
lerance of bigotry, and still mock the prejudices of religious zeal ; wc may 
therefore expect to fiiul remains that will afford local illustrations the more inte- 
resting to anticipate from the very obscurity of the subject, the total absence 
of rcscarcli at any former period, and the barrenness of history and tradition 
concerning such events. 

The topes or tombs which appear in the environs of Kabul arc planted along 
the skirt of the mountain ridges, which support that elevated plain, and this 
peculiarity is common to almost all of them : the adjacent level has obviously 
been the basin of a lake or sheet of standing water, till drained away by the 
course of rivers, and it still continues more or less a quaggy marsh. The first 
settlers seem to have chosen the rising ground at the roots of the hills for their 
locations, the ancient city of Kabul (still visible in the remains of mounds or 
heaps) also occupying that basal line. 

The position of the iiionunieiits, if not influenced by natural causes, or 
selected from motives of religious veneration, is rather fanciful; those which 1 
have seen being either situate close under the cliff of the mountains, or 
.secluded within recesses, wherever a running stream had its course ; and it 
would appear that a rill of water, nourishing a few trees or patches of cultiva- 
tion and verdure, was a conjunctive feature of every spot. The most usual site 
of those structures is an isolated rising ground, washed by a perennial current. 
Trophies of such magnitude, serving merely as receptacles for the dead, and 
often devoid of any tracc.s either of them or of the living, sequestered and 
almost shut out from sight, will not be sufficiently intelligible to our idcas» 
except by comparing them with edifices in other regions of the world, the 
object of which is known : — if they had been smaller, they must have fallen to 
ruin in a few centuries. The masses of Manikyala, in the Khyber pass and at 
Pc.shawcr, almost forbid the idea of identifying them as tombs, except some 
more decided proofs arc forthcoming than have yet appeared, though wc are 
not without analogies in the size of some of the Muhammedan cemeteries, not 
to speak of the pyramids of Egypt themselves, while the absence of any in- 
scriptions, to denote another purpose, leaves us tn the former belief. 
AsiatJourn . N .S. V o L. J 7 . N o (>5. I > 
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or the sepulchres excavated by M. Martin Honigberger, amounting to more 
than thirty, the greater part have their sites at Jel^abad and the adjacent 
territories, and it is this spot particularly that commands our notice, since it 
may be assumed to have formed the seat of one of the Bactrian sovereignties, 
as Balkh did another ; the more readily, as it would seem to answer in its locale 
and conformation to the spot which Alexander consecrated with Bacchanalian 
revels ; and it is certainly from physical position fully eligible for the capital of 
a kingdom, uniting, as if by a band, the temperature and even some of the 
productions of an intertropical climate, with zones chilled by perpetual frost, 
having a considerable expanse of level, and a soil irrigated by perennial streams. 
Here we behold the tombs of a long race of kings (as I suppose them to be), 
which have survived in obscurity the lapse of many centuries : a large propor- 
tion of them, indeed the majority, have crumbled into mere tumuli ; but, 
except those opened by Mr. Honigberger, they appear to have been hitherto 
untouched by the hand of man. 

Muhammedan bigotry, which swept away all the traces of written know- 
ledge within its reach, and defaced the memorials of whole nations, has spared 
these cemeteries : yet this does not surprise us when the Bhuts of Bamian, 
such gigantic types of idolatry, remain trophies of contemporary or even prior 
ages. These wonderful images are mentioned in the Aoro/i, and if wc admit 
the authority of the Mahahharat^ and the still more fabulous history of the 
Pandu dynasty, their antiquity will approach to a period co- existent with the 
fall of the Grecian kingdom, which is perhaps somewhat repugnant to conjec- 
tural analysis; yet we must cither assign that date, or an epoch antecedent to 
Alexander's conquest, for the construction of those wonderful idols. 

But to return to Jelalabad. The topes are here very thickly planted on 
both banks of the river, which washes the northern limit of the valley ; the 
declivity of the soil, being from the snowy ridge of Suffed koh, has thrown the 
stream quite to their base ; and here the tombs appear, black with age, extend- 
ing from Bala Bagh to the condux of the Kabul river at Dronta, about ten miles 
downward and four from Jelalabad. As we passed along, several were noticed, 
which did not appear to be delnpsed; but they had no doubt been excavated at 
their base, since it is in this immediate vicinity that recent discoveries have been 
chiefly directed. In the plain were seen the ruins of others, which had subsided 
into mure heaps like cairns : these were standing in the midst of green fields ; 
but this is rare ; and upon a shelf of conglomerate rock and diluvial accretions, 
continuous from the roots of Suded koh, and here forming the cultivable limit 
of the valley of the south, extends a long line of tumuli or ruined sepulchres, 
insulated upon natural eminences ; though often upon raised platforms, a dozen 
of these may be recognised, not as mere visible heaps, but mounds of great 
size, and which until very recently had been undisturbed by man several 
having been opened by Mr. Martin Honigberger with a sufficient recompense. 
Their position is strange enough, upon a bare rugged surface of attrited stonc.s, 
furrowed by the intersections of water-courses, the cliff of which, formed of 
agglutinated pebbles, or pudding-stone, is hollowed into recesses, which were 
represented to me as the caves of the Kafirs, or “ unbelievers." They are still 
inhabited by the pastoral tribes, who migrate with their flocks, according to the 
seasons of the year, and take up their winter-quarters in thc.se troglodite 
abodes. The site of the topes commands the whole landscape, which is limited 

* There is one immense edificet but now crumbled into a mere heap* near Jel&lSbdd* which serves 
the Nawah as a prospect point : he often repairs to It and seats himself upon its sutnmlt for hours to 
enjoy the fresh atmosphere. 
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to a narrow slip of luxuriant cultivation, sloping to the cavitj of the valley ; the 
interval southward, of ten or twelve miles, being a high plain of gravel, pebbles, 
and rolled stones, all sterile and arid to the foot of Suffed koh, where again 
villages and horticultural productions abound, ramifying within the flexures of 
the mountains, or rising upon the acclivities, till checked by the rigour of 
climate. It must have been in this neighbourhood that Alexander revelled in 
imitation of Bacchus ; and there is actually a spot upon the flanks of the snowy 
ridge, that would seem to correspond with the locale of that event, the summer 
residence of the Nuwab of Jelalabad, which is described as affording the most 
delicious transition from the heat of the valley, embowered in the most redun- 
dant ever-green verdure. This portion of territory, acknowledging but a capri- 
cious allegiance to the Nuwab, and a less certain attachment to his authority, 
is seldom frequented and little known ; and though it is affirmed that there are 
no monuments beyond the line above alluded to, I cannot doubt that research 
would be repaid, and that along the skirts of a magnificent range, crowned 
with eternal snow, tombs will be discovered : the situation almost warrants 
the belief, if that has been selected from a regard to natural concomitants, 
and in Kabul the choice has evidently been influenced by such circumstances, 
for we cannot otherwise account for a position that connects its objects with 
the surrounding gloom. There, in one of the recesses or glens, deeply locked 
within the mountains, stands a Grecian pillar, called Surkh Minavy from its 
red colour. The site is isolated upon a natural eminence, showing a steep 
acclivity ; lofty and almost mural cliffs rear on all sides. Another Grecian 
monument, or luinar, appears perched upon the crest of the ridge, at a great 
elevation ; neither of these bears inscriptions nor any kind of device, but I am 
informed there is no doubt about their origin. 

The decay and most commonly total wreck of all the edifices planted upon 
the southern margin of the dell at Jelalabad is easily explained in the nature of 
the materials that have composed them, which are pebbles of vast size, or 
blocks of stone, attrited by w'atcr to smoothness, conjoined by a cement of 
mud. They have consequently been easily delapsed, and have crumbled away 
into mere heaps, like gigantic inole-hills. Where these have been excavated 
at their base, a small hollow square or cavity is disclosed, formed of hewn 
stones, wherein was deposited whatever remains were designed. These topes 
differ very materially from that of Manikyala, and Usman Khatir, where the 
square is continued from the lop in the form of a shaft. In none of those 
which I have seen, or which have been opened by Mr. Ilonigbergcr, does this 
conformation occur, and we may at once note it as a distinguishing feature in 
these fabrics, which has no doubt a local import. There are indeed few 
exactly similar; for they vary in size, in external decorations, or in their 
structure; though the contour has a generic type, as we should expect, if the 
mausolea represented the offspring of a single and original dynasty; how- 
ever much its character might be altered by the interchange of successive gene- 
rations, deriving new tics of consanguinity, in the same manner as Alexander 
did, intermarrying with the conquered, which he considered a link of union in 
a government, that was to become dependent upon its natural resources, 
though perhaps the only apology that he could offer for the sudden transport 
of love which wedded him to Roxana. 

The contents of the thirty or more topes excavated by Mr. Honigberger are 
of the highest interest. Many of them, indeed, were unproductive of any 
insignia by which we can identify their original design, or connect them with 
their founders ; a circumstance the less remarkable, when we consider the 
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surreptitious interests of the workmen often employed remote from any con- 
trol ; but even where control embraced the entire operations, the labour often 
ended in inanity- Many of the sepulchres (perhaps most of them) are compa- 
ratively small ;* from 30 to 45 or 50 feet high, with a circumference of 80 to 
110 feet; and not one of them presented the structure of Manikyala, or a 
hollow shaft penetrating from the top, Oiled up however with the materials of 
the building, and discovering deposits of coins at various intervals, which con- 
tinued beyond the limit of the shaft, or 25 feet, to the base where the excavated 
stone reservoir was found, that proved so fruitful of reliquiss. Nothing 
answering to the above has accrued to Mr. Honigberger, if wc except a single 
gold coin, I believe of Sotereagus {Soter^megas)^ which was found in one tope, 
lodged within a silver cup, but a similar cup yet unopened would seem to 
argue the prototype of that acquired by General Ventura. The exterior is a hard 
metal, containing a fluid, which is perhaps inclosed within a golden casket like 
that of Manikyala; on perceiving which, Mr. Honigberger, with provisionnry 
care, cemented the whole cylinder, till he should lay it before his countrymen 
at Vienna. With the above solitary exception, I do not think any coins were 
elicited from the tombs, nor any other device indicative of the object of their 
erection, though it would be an extreme supposition to entertain, that such 
fabrics should be raised as mementos to posterity without a single trait to con- 
nect them with the individuals whose existence they commemorate. The relics 
which have accrued to Mr. Honigberger arc, however, extremely curious, con- 
sisting of very minute bones, or their dust, pearls, pieces of amber and rubies, 
and diflerent kinds of sedimentary remains, the nature of which can only be- 
come known by chemical analysis. These were found reposing within exca- 
vated (turned) cylinders, of a soft striated stone, quite similar to that of w'hicli 
the shot and shells of H. R. H. Abbas Mirza at Meshid arc made. These 
cups, both in their size and form, correspond to a model which is frequent 
enough in India : they have a lid surmounted by a small knob. A roll of 
paper, apparently the back of the Bujpatra, containing written characters, 
occurred in one instance; this precious fragment may unfold some .satisfactory 
evidence of the origin and design of the edifice which enclosed it. Small 
burnt clay lamps, and occasionally square or oblong clay receptacles, filled 
with osseous remains, gems, and thread, are among the collection. If my 
memory does not deceive me, I think I remarked small golden images of 
birds, while I am certain that many things escaped my observation, and also 
that I retain but a very imperfect idea of any individual relic, notwithstanding 
the candour and liberality with which they were displayed to my view. I felt 
backward to gratify a curiosity that had little to recommend it, and the brief 
and defective notice I have now taken of Mr. Houigberger’s discoveries, while 
it can only convey but a faint trace of the facts which remain for original 
analysis, I venture to believe will receive from that gentleman the only con- 
struction that its motives can be supposed to meditate in making it. One 
object may indeed be gained, since Mr. Honigberger has already embarked 
upon a long and perilous journey via Bakhtar to his native land, after having 
given charge of all his valuable acquisitions to Chev. Allard, whose prospects 
of returning to Europe seemed to offer a favourable passport for their trans- 

• In the gorge of the Khyber pass which penetrates the country from Pesh&wer. stands a most magni- 
ficent edifice, equal to or exceeding that of Maniky&la ; and if I am not mistaken, there are othiTs. 
Mr. Honigberger sent a servant to explore the antiquities of this district, habited as a faqir or mendicant, 
his best or only passport among people wlio live by pillage, ife tempted the Khybcrls to dig by the pnm- 
poet of treasure, but they would do nothing without pay, and the object was thus (fortunately) aban- 
doned. 
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mission to Germany, but which I have since learnt is likely to be protracted 
indefinitely. 

The following are extracts from Mr. Masson’s Letter to Dr. J. G. Gerard, 
on the excavation of topes, dated Tattling, Q2d March 1834 : — 

“ The fourth tope I opened had in its centre a small chamber, with nothing 
therein but a little loose dust. I excavated to the very soil beneath the founda- 
tion, but nothing farther was discovered : eighteen daj^s’ labour were expended 
here. In the central chamber was a small cobweb with its tenant, a spider, 
apparently in good health and spirits. The tope was 144 feet in circumference, 
and how the insect got there, and contrived to live, is somewhat astonishing; 
if he introduced himself at the period of the erection of the tope, he must 
have been above 1,600 years old. I know not whether naturalists will concede 
to his species such extraordinary longevity. The results of three other topes 
will be known within the three next days. Of one of them, a nishan or token 
of there being something has been brought to light. Although by the expe- 
rience of the fourth tope, I find that some of these structures do not contain 
relics, by which they may be identified, as coins, writings on leaves, &c., yet 
from the experience of all hitherto opened, I am confirmed in the opinion, 
that no one is without a sign or token of some kind, if it be only a small 
recess or chamber in the centre. Ultimately, a line of distinction may be 
formed between the topes of sovereign princes, members of their family who 
did not rule, and of saints,— -at least it so strikes me on a prhmi/dcic considera- 
tion of these monuments ; but there is one misfortune, that the contents of 
none can be judged by the mere appearance. To ascertain them, it is necessary 
to excavate ; and tokens the most useful to antiquarian or historical research 
are often extracted from such whose appearance is least inviting, and vice 
versa. The topes, which arc well preserved, and whose outlines are clear, arc 
also excavated at less cx|)ensc than the dilapidated ones, whose outlines arc 
faint or totally defaced. With the first, the sanctum sanctorum is reached with- 
out chance of error ; with the last, the direction of the excavation depends 
more on chance, and there is the additional trouble of penetrating through 
the mass of fallen materials around. The famous Nandara tope, 164 feet in 
circumference, was opened in eight days ; a much inferior one, on the level 
plain, from which I now expect something, and which has a circumference 
only of 108 feet, has now employed the same number of men twelve days. 

“ My search for coins at this place has been very unsuccessful ; I look for- 
ward however to a glorious stock from Kabul this year, and only hope that my 
competitors may not raise the market too high for me. I have an idea, if 
funds permit, to send one of my men to Balkh for a couple of months, for the 
purchase of anti(}ucs : this will moreover depend on my verifying what I have 
heard from two or three sources, viz, that old coins arc readily procurable at 
that place and neighbourhood. Now that Bactrian coins excite so much atten- 
tion, you may, if you please, let Mr. Prinsep know that, three years since. 
Major Taylor,’ at Bagdad, had some sixteen or seventeen Bactrian silver tetra- 
drachms, and that two gold Bactrians were procured at Tabriz, both or one of 
them by Dr. Cormick. That gentleman’s coin was stolen from him. Major 
Taylor intended his coins, with a vast number of others, for Sir John Malcolm.” 
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THE CHIEFTAIN AND IIIS CHILD. 

VROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM. 

The Briton woke up from his troubled rest. 

His weary child lay sleeping on his breast. 

And oh, meet resting-place for thing so meek, 

Her little arm was folded on his cheek. 

He listened to the dreamer’s cpiiet sighs, 

Then softly drew the mantle o’er its eyes. 

Laying it down beneath a mossy tree. 

Whose dark boughs echoed with the linnet’s glee ; 
And even in the silvery air was heard 
A leafy breath — the waking of a bird. 

It was the dawn of light— the woods about 
From many a glimm’ring nest the bird look’d out.— 
A dream upon its heart, — it had been roaming 
In sleep all night amid the summer gloaming. 

Upon the threshold of its home it shook 
The pale dew from its coloured wings, and took 
The soft air fluttering the smooth bccch-lcaf. 

Tender as Patience whispering to Grief. 

The child slept on amid the nestling sound 
Of wood-birds sporting in the grass around. 

And hopping by her face, without a fear. 

The linnet breathed its music in her car. 

Beauty of childhood ! when we kneel and trace 
Our evening prayer upon our mother’s face. 

Peace strews her balmy flowers o’er the bed. 

Love’s blessed shadow rests upon our head ! 
Beloved hearth 1 my weary heart doth flee. 

Like a sad pilgrim, to sit down by thee; 

Voices come ringing round me, dear and sweet. 

The ancient hall echoes with hastening feet, 

Young steps are heard on every noisy stair. 

And little arms arc hanging on my chair ! 

Wakes a bright vision of a fair face beaming 
Tenderly o’er me, and a white hand screening 
The flickering taper from my aching head — 

A gentle sister sitting by my bed ! 

Evening hath shone upon the cottage- door. 

With silver checq’ring all the rush-strown floor. 
Where linger now the forest-warrior’s feet. 

Where sleeps his glad voice, that it doth not greet 
That fair young sleeper with a merry call ? 

Where is the chieftain’s voice, his footstep’s fall ? 
The sun was fading from the ivied oak. 

Its tent of slumber, when the child awoke. 
Throwing her father’s mantle from her eyes. 

She gazed around, and hastened to arise. 

She was a lovely girl, so fair and meek. 

Youth’s pleasant May-light played upon her cheek. 
Her feet were lingering on the bound of years. 
Where the heart’s melody grows sad with tears. 

The place was strange to her, she looked around. 
Her eye perchance might spy some spot of ground. 
Or old memorial not yet worn away, 

Where she had rested in her hours of play. 

Twilight crept through the forest like a dream. 

The moonlight on the sleeping leaves did seem 
Like the pale fingers of a spirit bent 
Over some mouldering antique instrument ! 
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STATE-PRISONERS IN INDIA. 

There are at present three prisoners of state of very high rank in the 
Bengal presidency, and it was supposed tliat the refractory rajah of Joud- 
pore w'ould be destined to make a fourth. The principal personage of this 
melancholy triumvirate would excite more compassion, were it not for the 
treachery and ingratitude, which caused him to take up arms against a power 
with whom he had contracted a friendly alliance. While the government 
under Lord Hastings was engaged in the Pindarree w’ar, the great Mah- 
ratta chieftains, Scindiah, ITolkar, the Rajah of Berar, and others of infe- 
rior note, combined together to deprive the British of their empire in India. 
The Peishwa, who, though originally a minister of the Rajah of Satara, 
w as looked up to as the real chief of the Mahratta states, agreed to head 
this confederacy, notwithstanding his obligations to his European allies, and 
the confidence they reposed in his good faith. Had the design been exe- 
cuted as adroitly as it was planned, there would have been some doubt res- 
pecting the issue ; but, as usual w'ith native princes, there was a want of 
proper concert, and of mutual trust. Instead of taking the field simul- 
taneously, they appeared one after the other, and were beaten in detail. 
The Peishwa commenced his aggressions by falling upon a body of Madras 
troops at Poonah, the capital of his dominions. They made a gallant 
defence, holding out for two days against their assailants, who expected an 
easy prey, and who, disap[)ointcd by the check they received, and alarmed 
at its consequences, ^vere obliged to fly. A large force, however, rallied 
round a leader, w ho w^as at that time the prop and hope of the Mahratta 
states, and he kept the grand army, under liord Hastings, in full employ- 
ment during several months. At length, in April 1818, the division com- 
manded by Colonel Adams came up with the Peislnva at a place called 
Scw'nee, where he sustained a signal defeat, and he soon afterwards sur- 
rendered to Sir John Malcolm. He lost all his camp-equipage in this 
engagement, w'as obliged to abandon his guns, and an immense quantity of 
spoil fell into the liaiuls of the victors of that w'cll-fought field. Elephants, 
horses, camels, shawls, jew’cls, weapons, and camp-furniture of every kind 
changed masters upon that <lay. The readiest and most satisfactory mode 
of appropriating and dividing the plunder taken in battle, is by a sort of 
drum-head auction, upon the field, in which, besides the great amusement 
afforded by bidding for the diflcrciit lots, the proceeds are instantaneously 
transferred into the pockets of the captors, who arc thus saved the slow 
process wdiich ever precedes a final adjustment, w-hen government takes the 
affairs in hand. Tiic most expert dealers in London never get such bar- 
gains ; but if property sold for less than its real value, the persons who re- 
ceived the benefit w'erc those who possessed the greatest claim to such an 
advantage. It is amusing to hear militaiy men dilate upon the glories of 
the Mahratta war, and describe the shawls, strings of pearls, and other 
gauds, which fell to their share in combating with an enemy, who seem 
always to burthen themselves with an immense quantity of wealth during 
the most hazardous campaigns. 
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The conduct of the Peishwa was deemed to have been so base and un- 
justihable, that iiis deposition was determined upon by the ruling -powers, 
and he w'hs therefore detained a prisoner, and sent to a place of confine- 
ment, where his intrigues could no longer endanger the security of the 
government. 

The spot selected for the residence of the ex-peishwa is a small village 
on the banks of the Ganges, about twelve or fourteen miles above the mili- 
tary station of Cawnpore, called Baitoor. Though placed under constraint, 
he is not strictly confined, and has every indulgence that the most liberal 
enemy could grant, consistent with the measures necessarv for his personal 
security. He could scarcely, at the head of his government, have been 
surrounded by a greater number of domestics or a more numerous suwarree^ 
and he keeps up all the state and grandeur of a prince. A very large 
mansion has been allotted for his residence, and his suwars and military 
retainers are under the direction of Ram Chunder, a IVlahratta general, 
who was taken with him, but who has been admitted to his parole, and 
frequently joins the social circle at Cawnpore. The appearance of this 
personage at the public balls and parties of the station is very striking. He 
dresses richly in the Muhratta costume, which is rather cumbrous, and not 
nearly so graceful or so becoming as the tight fitting vests worn by the 
natives of the upper provinces of Bengal. Neither can tlie turban compare 
with the elaborately plaited puggrees^ displayed by nobhunen and gentle- 
men of rank, which, though the usual distinguishing mark of a iViahom- 
medan, is sometimes worn by Hindoos. But if the style of Ram (blunder’s 
garments be not so tasteful as that displayed by the exquisites of Jjucknow 
and Delhi, no fault can be found with the splendour of his jewels. He 
wears a row of pearls, the size of pigeons’ eggs, round his neck, which a 
princess might covet, nor is this valuable ornament lai<l by upon ordinary 
occasions. It forms an appendage to his usual attire not much in keeping 
with the every-day dress, which consists in the cold weather of common 
chintz, lined and wadded. The material is not better than that worn by 
the domestics of the country, and such as no person of rank would appear 
in upon any public occasion, shawl, broad-cloth, or velvet, being the arti- 
cles employed ; but the Mahrattas have always been notorious for the sim- 
plicity, not to say meanness, of their attire. They affect to despise all the 
effeminate pomp of co.stly array, and to pride themselves only upon their 
war-equipments, their coats of mail and offensive weapons. A Muhratta 
horseman, when accoutred for the field, is a very splendid, as well as a very 
picturesque, personage ; but it is only as equestrians that these people arc 
.seen to great advantage. Ram Chunder, who is of a kindly temperament 
and social disposition, appears to take considerable intcrc.st in the affairs of 
the Anglo-Indian community at Cawnpore. More than once, he has been 
introduced, at his own request, to ladies, who have attracted attention by 
their intellectual acquirements, and upon one occasion it was rather amusin'*’ 
to see him looking over the contents of an Album^ belonging to a literary 
lady, which formed an unique specimen in a place like C’uwnpore. He 
was particularly struck with the drawing of a ship bufletting the billows of 
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ii stormy sen, anil asked a great many questions concerning it The natives 
of insulated districts, in the interior of India, entertain very vague notions 
respecting the ocean, and the vessels M'hieh navigate it. Their curiosity 
seems to be strongly excited upon the subject, though few of the higher 
orders arc at the trouble to gratily it by an excursion to some distant port. 
Travellers in India are chiefly confined to two classes, those who have 
business, and those who have religious duties for their object ; and the ma- 
jority of the latter belong to the lower orders. Pilgrims of rank and 
wealth are not rare, but they bear no proportion to the numbers of poor 
people, who either seek remote shrines upon their own account, or as 
proxies to men who are alile to pay for their passport to heaven, and who 
delegate the less agreeable part of tlic ceremony to others. The proxies 
are supposed to derive spiritual advantages equal to those which they procure 
for their employers, and numbers, tlicr<‘fore, are willing to undertake the 
toils and hardships of a long journey for a very moderate remuneration. 
'I'he military title of Uam Chuiider is snubmlah^ literally ‘ captain but, 
under native princes, it givrs a larger command than that which persons 
bearing a captain's commission in the services of lOuropcnn powers, are 
supposed to hold in virtue of their rank. Kam C^hunder's appointment is 
fully ecjual to that of a gen(*ral officer, and he is usually greeted by that title 
by Muropeans, who, in eon«e(jucnec of the introduction of soubndahs into 
.sepoy regiments, do nut attach the same importance to the name as the na- 
tive.s, u ho are accustomed to hear rulers of provinces entitled soubadahs. 
Ham Cliunder has throughout his life borne a very high character ; and the 
trust now reposed in him, and the liberty he enjoys while in close commu- 
nication with the ex-peishwa, his master, are the .strongest testimonial.s in 
favour of his former good conduct. 

I'he great Mahratta lotider himself is held in imndi closer impri.sonmrnt, 
and still remains an object of suspicion, altlioiigii the position of affairs in 
India is now .so completely altered, that many acute politicians are of 
opinion that he might be set at liberty without the slightest chance that his 
appearance, amid the .scenes of his former exploits, would endanger the 
peace of the country. Native influence does not extend over any protrae- 
tod period ; new eotiibinaiions arise, new interests are created, and the man 
who a few years ago was (he rallying poiiit of thoii.sands, would now find 
difliculty in attaching a single partizan to his cause. The once renowned 
and redoubted Bajee Kao, is, at the pre.scnt period, little better than a 
dead letter, and it is impos.sible to .speak of his views or his feelings with 
any degree of certainty, so difficult it is for those, wlio live in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the place of his confinement, to learn any thing conclu- 
sive concerning them. It is said that, on the visit of the Governor-general 
to the Upper Provinces, he was anxious to obtain an interview, but that the 
great perplexity respecting the eercnionini prevented the meeting. The 
pcishwa* could not brook the idea of appearing in the character of a pri- 
.soner before the British viceroy, and Lord William would not consent to 
receive him in any other. This, however, is merely station-talk, and per- 
Asiat. .S. V ol. 17.No.6*'>. B 
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liaps not greatly to be depended upon. At the period of his capture, the 
pcishwa was in the prime of life, and those who have seen him since describe 
him to be a man of fairer complexion than the generality of natives, with 
a pleasing countenance, and a figure inclined to corpulency ; his manners 
arc afiable and condescending, and he has the art of concealing the dark 
shades of a cliaracter stained by the imputation of a thousand crimes. 
According to common report, no Eastern despot ever disgraced the tlirone 
by more cold and calculating murders, while the perfidy which brought him 
to his present condition, has been too indisputably proved to leave a doubt 
of his being capable of committing the basest acts of treachery. Bajce 
Rao is happy in his domestic relations; his wife, who shares his c*nptiviiy, 
is distinguished for her beauty and the amialMlity of her character. She 
receives European ladies, who come to visit her; and gentlemen, t>aying 
their respects at the mansion where she resides, sometimes catch a casual 
glimpse; for, though not openly appearing in public, Mahratta females arc 
less scrupulous of being seen by male eyes, than those belonging to any 
other native community of India. Imprisonment can make very little differ- 
ence in the lives of the females of the peishwa’s household, since they wore 
never destined to taste the .sweets of perfect liberty ; and could their lord 
forget his former dignity, and the power he exercised over a large and im- 
portant territory, he might be happy, or at least content, lie |)osse.sses 
every requisite for domestic enjoyment, without the risk and turmoil atten- 
dant upon sovereignty ; but it would be diflieult to eonvinee persons suffering 
under a reverse of fortune, tliat the change is really for the bettor, and an 
ambitious mind especially must chafe at tlic disappointment of all its schemes. 
The peishwa is under the charge of a British officer, who rcsid»*s at Bai- 
toor, but not in the same mansion with the prisoner, with whose personal 
arrangements he does not interfere. I'hc appointment of this officer is not 
one of great responsibility, he being placed at Baitoor chiclly as the inodiuni 
of comnmnication between the ex-peishwa and the government; he is not 
obliged to remain constantly at his post, and is fref|uently to be seen at the 
balls and parties at Cawnporc. He has a house to live in, and handsome 
allowances, in addition to his regimental pay ; it is thercl'ore considered a 
very eligible appointment, the duties being light, and under no controul. 

The great drawback to the advantagc.s enjoyed by a person who is hand- 
somely remunerated for comparatively trifling .services, is the want of .society 
in the immediate neighbourliood ; for, however well-disposed natives and 
Europeans may be towards each other, it is seldom that they derive much 
pleasure from very intimate a.ssociation. Wiiat in England would be an 
easy distance, is fatiguing in India, and it would be difficult to keep up a 
constant communication with ( -awnporc in the hot weather. Consequently, 
during n con.siderable perifjd of the year, the European lamily of Baitoor 
must depend upon its own resources. In a more temperate climate, persons 
woidd not be the subject of pity, who had a large garden to amuse tlicin- 
selves in and a good liou.se over their heads ; but the impossibility of out-of- 
door employments of any kind, and the annoyance attendant upon even 
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moderate exertion within doors, completely preclude any thing like rural 
enjoyment, and render the l^uropcan residents of Hindoostan totally de- 
pendent upon each other. Sometimes we do sec a little lean wiry gentle- 
man, burned as black as a coal, who can emulate the natives in their disdain 
of a thermometer up to a hundred and thirty ; or a slight pale lady, who 
wonders how any body can find the climate too warm, and who plies the 
needle Avith nimble fingers, while her companions are fainting from exhaus- 
tion : but these arc rare cases, and it is seldom that a pair of exiles arc so 
well matched. 

A medical ofiicer is also attached to the station, though not resident there, 
he having oilier dulics, which oblige him to tlivide his lime between Baitoor 
and C'awnporc. 'riie necessity of vi>iting patients constantly in the hot 
weather, entails a very serious iueonvenieiiee, and in oiu* inslanet* the life 
of a lady was sJieriliec d by an experiment tried betwet-n lu*r liusband and 
the surgeon, to a’<ecrtain whether he was ai*tually obliged to make daily 
ealls upon the sick. We do not romemlMT how the (piestion was settled, 
but tlie subject of the (]is|»ute was brought to (*awnpor(* too late to Im? Iiene- 
lited by lh<‘ eliaiige. Slie w»as be\oud all medic-al aid, and botli parties had 
reason to lament the obstinacy with whit h they had contested the point. 

Wliih' Bajeo Ilao enjoys every advantage whieli it is decMued prudent to 
grant to a jicrson whom it is necessary to keep under restraint, together 
with a (lubioiH reputation, — some being of ojiinion that he was rather 

wrought upon by others, than incited by his own evil jiassioiis, -his |)riiue- 

miiiister, 'rrimbuekjee, is kept in much closer eonfiuernent. Upon this man 
the greatest degree' of the odium attaeiied to the peishwa’s conspiracy has 
fallen. Whether justly or unjustly, he is accused of a much deeper parti- 
eipation in the deceit and treachery practised at that eventful period, and lie 
is accordingly more strictly guarded, 'riie strong fortress of (Mnmar, on 
the banks of the (ianges, on the opposite siile to Benares, and higher up 
tlie river, has been seleetcd for the place of I'rimlniekjee's eonfmement. 
lie is very closely watched, having an Kuropean, as well as a sepoy guard 
over the house in which lie resides, and never being permitted to stir beyond 
the eogiiizancc of the sentinels. He had contrived to make his escape from 
his former prison, at 'rannah, near Bombay, >vhich rendered it nceesssary 
to pay a greater degree of attention to the security of his person. An air 
of romance is spread over the eireiimstances of his flight from 'J amiah, 
wliic'li was eflTeeted by the co-ojieratiou of a partisan, apparently a syce, 
who engaged himself with the governor of the fortrc.ss, and attended ahorse, 
picketed beneath Trimbuokjee’s window. This man amused himself with 
singing Maliraita songs ; a version of one has been given us from the 
elegant pen of Bishoji Heber, and the whole story has been celebrated in a 
very pretty poem, vvhioli a|>|ienred in the second volume of the Bengal 
Annualy and for whicli the editor w^as indebted to Mrs. Jourdan, the wife of 
a field oflieer in the JJombay arniy. A convenient building has been erected 
purposely for the accommodation of this enterprizing Mahratta within the 
walls of the fort ; all the windows of this mansion arc secured by iron grat- 
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iDgs^ and tile guards are stationed in the surrounding verandahs. While 
the strictest attention has been paid to the seinirity of the prisoner^ care has 
also been taken to afford him all the alleviations which his situation will 
admit. The apartments he inhabits are large and airyi and he has the 
range of a small garden, in which a pagoda has been erected, in order that 
he may perform his religious duties in the accustunied manner. This tem- 
ple is shaded by a peepul-tree, which is esteemed sacred by the Hindoos, 
and, being a Brahmin of high caste, he employs the greater portion of his 
time in the ceremonials enjoined on that pccijliarly-favoiircd race. Me is 
fond also of cultivating his garden, which he has planted with flowers, dis- 
playing some degree of taste in their arrangement ; but these arc not the 
appropriate occupations of an active and irritable temperament, and Trim- 
buckjee does not conceal his distaste for a mode of life so uncongenial to his 
disposition. Four of his own servants have boon retained as liis personal 
attendants, but these men arc not permitted lo sleep out of the fortress, and 
they undergo a search whenever they pass in or out. 'I’hey are useful in 
bringing news from the town to solace the hours of inaction, which the 
once bustling, intriguing politician, their inastiv*, is now condemned to 
endure. It is well known that Trimbiickjee lias not reliutiul.-hed the hope 
of obtaining hi.s liberty, nor ui' mixing iiimself up again u ith the pubiie 
affairs of India. Me hus nc\fr «*ea'cd to impoiluiu* ilie government f*; 
consent to his liberation, promising to give ample seem ity tor liis future good 
conduct, and to manifest his gratitude by the pei formance of the most im- 
portant services. Me IS, however, either strongly distriisti'd, or it is not 
considered convenient to allow him to be at large. Ju the meantime, his 
propcity, which has been seeured to himself and his family, is aceumulatiiig 
to an enormous amount ; percfiance in the remote expectation of raising up 
his political fortunes by moans of liis wealth, rejoices over the im’rease 
of his riches, and, like many other great men ivdueeil to private life, he 
descends to petty savings in oi<ier to add to the iiuis<. In his state of ad- 
versity, he has inspired little rc'ipeel ; lie is ignorant to an extiMit which 
seems scarcely credible, not being able either to read or write ; and to judge 
from casual intercourse, he scoin.s very ill-calculated for the high situation 
which he held under the peishwa. With other characteristics of his coun- 
try, Trimbuckjee has all the Mahratta partiality for slovenly and dirty 
attire, taking no pain.s about his personal apficarancc, even when in the ex- 
pectation of receiving distinguished visitors. Me is fond of company, and 
encourages Europeans to pay their respects to him; there is no difficulty in 
obtaining access, the government not being under any apprehension that its 
officers would .suffer themselves to be prevailed upon to become the tools of 
this artful person, however adroit and subtle he niight be. 

Few places in India have more natural strength than the fortress of 
Chunar, and were it necessary to do so, it niight, like Cvibraitar, be ren- 
dered impregnable. No native force could effect its capture at present ; and, 
if properly defended, it would make a strong and lengthened resistance 
against a Eurojican army. It is, however, loo far from the frontiers to be 
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of imicli importance in the existing state of our position in India, and it is 
not therefore deemed advisable to construct any new defences. It stands 
upon the summit of a rock, which is surrounded on all sides by steep pre- 
cipices, and the engineer lias displayed no small degree of skill in flanking 
it with bastions, wherever it was possible to throw up a battery. The 
summit of the rock is tnble>land, which is richly clothed with grass in the 
rainy ser.son, and sliadowed at all times by several fine trees. The face 
towards the river is particularly formidable, projecting very boldly into the 
water, and, in consequence, boats sometimes find difliculty in passing when 
the current runs strongly against them. The striking of the boat-hooks 
against the rock produces a curious effect ; clouds of birds rush out of the 
nests, w Inch they have made in the holes and cre\ ices, and their twitterings, 
and the rustling of their wings, with llie dark shadow of the precijiice fall- 
ing over tlic vessel, an<l the roar of waters below, give a sort of w’ild 
sublimity to the scene, which is very exciting. Beyond the fortress, the 
burial-ground of (Miunar lies on the .side of a hill, sh)j)ing into the river. 
This is one of the most picturesque cemetries \\ Inch the traveller passes in 
a tour through the Upper J^rovinees of Bengal. 'I'lie monuments are chiefly 
of black stone, and it requires very little aid from the imagination to fancy 
tliat they arc groups of mourners, weeping over the deail who arc stretched 
in cold unconsciousness below. Uhunar is altogether a very interesting place, 
possessing more of pietures(|ue beauty than is usually to be found in Euro- 
pean stations, convenience being more studied than landscape in the sites 
they occupy. 'Fhc houses belonging to Kurojieans are very prettily situa- 
ted on a declivity, most luxuriantly clothed with trees, and covered with 
orchards and gardens, the native town crowning the summit beyond. 
Many of the buildings are of stone, there being tine (juarries in the neigh- 
bourhood ; but it has lost all its importance as a station and now forms one 
of the asylums for invalid soldiers, both European and native, who are 
equal to the performance of garrison-duty. There are, however, many 
remains to interc.st tho.se who possess any antiquarian taste. The fort, in 
itself a great curiosity, contains .several buildings w ell worlhy of inspec- 
tion ; one of them, a very ancient Hindoo palace, witliin the higho.'it 
defences of the fori, has particular claims to notice, on iiccount of its inte- 
rior decorations of painting and carving. I’he apartments, which are 
vaulted, .surrounding a domed ehaniber in the centre, arc extremely dark 
and very low, the only contrivances which the Hindoos liave thought neces- 
sary to exclude the heat, natives not appearing to sufler at all from the want 
of a free circulation of air. 'Flie Mussulman invaders, more luxurious, 
pursued a different plan, and the residence of the Moslem governor, a lofty 
handsome building, in the (lOtliic or Saracenic style, now used as an ar- 
moury, affords a fine contra.st to the narrow gloomy cells of the old palace 
in its immediate neighbourhood. 

Chunnr may vie w^ith Benares in the sanctity of its character, and in- 
deed by those who believe in the tradition which ascribes to the deity a 
greater predilection to this spot, than to a city styled, holy, 
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it must be still more highly venerated. There is a small courts or (luadraii- 
gle, surrounded by a wall, and darkened by the shade of a large old peepul- 
trec, which contains a slab of black-niarbic, on which it is said that the 
invisible creator of the world takes bis seat for nine hours every day, while 
he only spends the remaining three at Benares. A silver bell hangs upon 
the branches of the tree, and there is a rude hicrogIy|)luc carved on the 
opposite wall, a triangle enclosing a rose. The gate of this sanctuary is 
kept locked, and access only given to it at particular times. The H indoos 
who obtain entrance, when shewn to any casual visitor, evince the most 
lively satisfaction in the opportunity afforded them of ap])roaching so sacred 
a spot; and the absence of all idolatrous objects of worship givesil a degree 
of holiness even in the eyes of Cliristians. 'J'he Mussulmans have also a 
holy place in the neighbourhood of Chunar, the mausoleum of two saints, 
father and son, and an accompanying inoscjue, built and endowed by an 
emperor of Delhi. This durga is very beautifully situated, in the midst of 
a large garden, and docs not suHer by a comparison with more eelebrat(’d 
sepulchral monuments. The architecture is extremely beautiful, and the 
perforated stone lattices, particularly, the elaborate workmanship of native 
chisels, are highly allraotive even to those who have seen the splendid marbli^ 
trellises of Agra and Delhi. The tomb of Sheik Soliman and his son is 
situated about three miles from Chunar, and forms an object fur tlie evening 
drives of the European inhabitants. The country round about is very roman- 
tic, presenting all the attractions which rock and ravine, hill, wood, and 
water, tastefully disposed by nature's cunning hand, can atVurd. (‘himar is 
a striking object from the river ; the citadel crowning the rock, and its mag- 
nificent trees, with handsome buildings peeping through tlic vistas, reiuh r il 
altogether not inferior to any of the views obtained upon the Canges, 
beautiful and varied, notwithstanding the alleged monotony of that river, 
as they certainly arc. The rocky nature of the country, however, and its 
sandy soil, materially increase the heat, which is very sensibly felt during 
the worst seasons of the year. 

Allahabad is the residence of a third ])risoncr, whose subjugation has 
been, and will be, productive of the most important results to our empire 
in the East, and to the spread of intellectual cultivation amongst tlie na- 
tives. Duorgun Saul, the usurping rajah of IJliurtpore, is acconimotlated 
with snug lodgings in the fort, very much against his inclination. He is a 
Jaut, a race who .sprang into notice after the death of Arungztdit*, and 
whose pretensions to high caste are not borne out by their origin. They 
belong to the Sudras, a low tribe, and are not recognized by other Hindoos 
as Khetris, the military caste, though they assumed that designation imme- 
diately upon their conquest of a large territory, including Agra, wliich they 
had seized in the decline of the Mohammedan power. I'he chiefs of the 
Jauts styled themselves rajahs, a title to which they have no real claim, 
and they supported their pretensions with the utmost insolcricc, boasting 
that they would become the sovereigns of India, and drive out the lOuro- 
pcans with the same case with which they had triumphed ovcr^lhc Moghul 
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dynasty. Though in strict alliance with the British Government, after Shah 
Allanin was rescued l>y Lord Lake from the hands of the Mahrattas, the 
sovereign of Bhurlpore, the ca|)ital of the territory, secured to him by the 
treaty of 1803, exerted himself on behalf of Jeswunt Rao liolkar, after 
a signal defeat, admitting that uhief and the remnant of his army into the 
citadel, and preparing to withstand the siege which was immediately com- 
menced against it. The result of the operations under liord Lake is well 
known. It possessed the .lauts with a notion that they were invincible, 
and all the restl(‘ss spirits of the frontiers, who trusted that in time of war 
lh(‘y should be able to carve out more brilliaiit fortunes for themselves than 
they could hope to attain during a period of inai'tion, desired nothing so 
much as a second trial of strength between the people of Blnntpore and the 
British ( Jovernnient. The lenient measures pursued by the latter were 
niiscoiistriied into a jwoof of weakness. 'I'he rajah of Bhiirtpore, dying in 
1821, left a son and su<*ce.ssor, who only occupied the throne a single 
month. 'Fhc decease of this prince led to the events whieli ultimately oc- 
casioned the complete downfall of Bhurtpore. 'Fhe heir was an infant, not 
more than seven years old at the period of his father’s death ; he was recog- 
nized ]>y the British (Jovernment as the legal successor, and his expiring 
parent had received an assurance of support and protection from Sir David 
Ochterlony, to the child who, at so tender an age, was left to struggle his 
w ay Ihrougli life. Tin* uncle of the young prince was appointed regent, 
and fur a short time alfairs went on smoothly. Meanw hilo, the authorities 
in Bengal were involved in a war with the Burmese, and the opportunity of 
pursuing his ambitious projects was eagerly seized by Doorjun Saul, a 
cousin of the reigning jirince, who murdered the regent, made the heir a 
prisoner, and usur|)ed the sovereignty of tlic state. liOrd Amherst, who 
was governor-general at the time, made several attempts to bring this re- 
fractory person to reason ; but, putted up with the expectation of maintain- 
ing liis power against enemies who had another and a distant campaign 
upon their hands, he refused to restore the legitimate heir to the throne, and 
opeidy declared his intention to uphold his usurpation by force of arms. 
The time occupied in negoeiatlons, Avhich ended in nothing, it is said cost 
llic gallant Sir David Ochterlony his life; he had hoped that the reduction 
of Bhurtpore would have been the exploit of an army under his command ; 
blit the arrival of Lord C>ombcrnierc in Bengal, as eommani!er-in-chief, 
frustrated this ex|)eetatioii. He was superseded by a superior otticer, anx- 
ious to gather laurels upon Indian ground, and, retiring to a mansion wliich 
he had built in tlie ljp|)er Provinces, died in a short time, according to public 
opinion, of a broken heart. It is unnecessary to state the result of this 
brilliant cnlerprize. 'riioiigli the British army, wliicfi boasted tlie highest 
state of discipline, w as restrained from committing tliose excesses wduch but 
too often follow the reduction of an obstinately defended place, the horrors 
of the capture of Bhurtpore are almost without a parallel. Large bodies 
of the Jants clothed tliemseivcs in a peculiar sort of armour, made of ijuilted 
cotton, studded w ith metal plates ; vast numbers of these men, huddled 
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together amid works ^ hich they continued to defend after every chance of 
effectual resistance was hopeless, perished miserably in the flames which 
caught their garments ; others refused to take quarter, and nothing could 
exceed the frightful nature of the spectacles ivhich met the eyes of the 
conquerors at every step. Although the siege had been comparatively of 
short duration, famine had made great inroads upon the poorer classes of 
the population, and even while in the act of administering relief, the officers 
appointed to superintend the distribution of rations, saw numberless misera- 
ble victims drop and die, before they could put out their hands to receive 
the gift. 

Doorjun Saul made an attempt to escape with his family, but was cap- 
tured in his flight, and sent down to Allahabad, guarded by a strong escort, 
under the command of two British oflicers. His suwnrrce on this occasion 
tvas very imposing, consisting of numerous elephants, camels, carriages, 
and horses of every description. He maintained upon the march a sullen 
sort of state, refusing to see or converse with the officers of his guard in a 
friendly manner, and yielding to a reverse of fortune with a very ill grace. 
As a prisoner, Doorjun Saul has no reason to quarrel with the quarters as- 
signed to him at Allahabad ; but he is by no means resigned to his fate, and 
now' courts the visits of young European oflicers, in the hope of inducing 
them to assist in pleading his cause. He is speedily maile acquainted with 
the arrival of every person of rank at the station, and if he fancies they can 
in any w'ay be made instrumental to the ol ject he has in view, he employs 
all his powers of persuasion to induce them to exert their influence in his 
behalf. When his solicitations to receive a visit are granted, young men 
commonly find him seated on a table, surrounded by numerous attendants, 
employed in fanning off the flies, or in some other service equally indicative 
of deference and respect. The conduct of tliese people towards the guest 
is regulated by his rank, or the interests he may be supposed to possess. 
If he be a person of consequence, nothing can exceed the homage he re- 
ceives; but a casual visitor, from whom no service of importance can be 
expected, must be content to sec all the civility monopolized by the prisoner, 
who, in his assumption of greatness, presents rather an amusing spectacle 
to those who know upon w hat a baseless foundation his claims must rest. 
Doorjun Saul has failed to excite any feeling of compassion in his favour. 
The excesses wdiich he committed, and the murders by w hich he efibeted his 
usurpation of the sovereignty of Bhurtpore, rendered him odious in the eyes 
of all high-minded persons, and there is nothing in his manners or personal 
acquirements to make those wdio converse w'ith him forgetful of his real 
character, and the conduct he pursued. 

Bhurtpore, under the present rajah, Buhviint 8ing, presents a very diffe- 
rent appearance from that of former days, when it was w'oiit to keep the 
surrounding states in awe. The fortre.ss w^as erected with the product of 
part of the spoil pillaged from the army of Aurungzebe, during his last 
march to the Deccan. This monarch, whose attention seems chie% to have 
been directed to the subjugation of the Mahomedan princes of the empire. 
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men uliom lie could easily liavc made tributaries and allies, overlooked or 
disre«arded the risin*,^ power of the Mabraitas and the Jauts; the latter, rich 
with the spoils of A^ia, obtained so stroni!; a position in the L'|)pcr Pro- 
vinces, that could they have l.)cen content with the soverei^Uy f^ranted thein 
by the treaty with Lord Jjake, no native power w'ould have been in so flou- 
rishing a state at the ])resent time. 'Phe Hritish (lovernnimt had, till very 
recently, a resident at Bhurlporo, and a small detachment from the garri- 
son at A<]jra look up their (juarters in the citadel. While their Kiiiopean 
oflicers were upon duty, they received provisions from the rajah. Notliini^ 
can exceed the reli/:^ious prejudices and the intolerance of the Jauts ; no 
JOuropoan must hope to eat beef, in any shape, in a city under thrir con- 
trol ; peacocks are also held so sacred, that it would be a service of great 
dang(T to kill them ; but as tlic authorities know' that C'hristinns cannot be 
induced to abstain from animal food, they supply them w ith fowls and kids, 
and an' not greatly scandalized by the slaughter of mutton. Xeither sheep 
nor goats are ol.jccts of llie slightest regard in India; the latter are often 
chosen as accej)tablc saeriliees to the gods, and in that ca«o their flesh, being 
sanelilied, is eaten by the oflieiating brahmins : many who would be shocked 
at the murder of a fowl, think little of that of a b»mb, and it seems to 
be less an abomination to |)artakc of this ft)od, than of any other (excep- 
ting fish) w hich has brcallied tht‘ bn^ath of life. 

niiurtporc is still a very interesting place for a visit. Upon entering the 
ptilnee, the tirst oljeet which attracts attention in the court-yards arc llie 
<‘hci;lahs, kept for hunting. 'J’hesc fine animals are ( liaineil to cliarj)oys, 
the common native bedstead, and are seen reposing upon them at their ease. 
When (listnrbe<l by strange footsteps, their appi’aranee is rather formitlal)le. 
They start up, gnash their teeth, and nltm’ shar|) grow ls, shewing plainly 
that, if they should succeed in Ineaking their chains, there would l>e no 
small danger of an attack. I'hc tamest are tliose w hich liave been taken 
young, and suckled by goals, these animals readily yielding their milk to the 
offspring of a fiercer race. The culis arc ns ])Iay fnl and as liarnilcss as 
puppies or kittims, but in advanced years their natural feroeity is apt to 
break out; their native attendants, however, get exeicdingiy attached to 
these savage creatures, and devote all their time to the care of their charges, 
'rw'iee a day, in the morning and after sunset, they are led out to exercise; 
a custom eommon all over India, and which ext^mds to birds. Xot only 
are hawks carried upon the wri.st to take the air, but jiarrots share the ex- 
cursion ; the latter, perched upon a stand, to which they are secured by a 
slight chain, are freipiently slung over a man’s shoulder, and w hen accus- 
tomed to these daily perambulations, they w ill not be content to remain at 
liome, screaming and calling to their bearers until their w ish is gratified. A 
largi’ cockatoo, of the w riter’s aeipiainfnnce, if detained lieyoiul his nsnnl 
hour, iniglit bo heard a (|uarter of a-niile off, scolding and vociferating to 
be taken out. Uliurtporc exhibits many of these curious spectacles : it is a 
place ill wliieh lOurojiean fashions and eustoms have ns yet made little pro- 
gress. 

Asinf, Jour. X.S.VoL.l 7. Xo.fiJ. 
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Hindu Law of Adoption. 

The present rajah^ still very young, is well spoken of ; owing his lifey 
and the inheritance bequeathed to him by his father, to European inter- 
ference, he does not lament the subjection of the strong fortress, so long the 
pride of the Upper Provinces. Notwithstanding the recent period of a 
signal and unexpected defeat, the people of Bhurtpore either never bore any 
enmity to their conquerors, or they have forgotten it. Europeans are very 
courteously treated, and even those who took prominent parts in the capture, 
are welcomed, w hen they appear in the train of a governor-general or com- 
niander-in-chief, with shouts oi^^Ram ! Ratn /” and other demonstrations of 
joy. The rajah, instead of following the old dusioor (custom) of plotting 
and intriguing to embarrass his allies, employs himself in building and beau- 
tifying his capital. Though deprived of ail its real strength, Bhurtpore still 
exhibits a warlike appearance, the ditch of the citadel, when filled with 
%vater, looks as if it would present a formidable obstacle to the invader ; 
but, instead of being flanked by batteries and bastions, the land, formerty 
occupied by artillery, is now under cultivation. The greater portion of the 
inhabitants have a military air, and, though abating somewhat of the swag- 
ger which distinguished them before their defeat, look as if they could still 
win the laurel in some well-contested field. Their dress is rather cumbrous, 
but picturesque, and the troops of the rajah arc well-disciplined and hand- 
somely clothed. 

In consequence of the tranquillity of the country, an<l the complete dis- 
persion of the faction who supported tlie rival pretensions, Doorjun Saul 
might be liberated without dread of endangering the state; but neither he 
nor his fellow-sufferers, the Peishwa and Trimbuckjee, can excite any strong 
degree of sympathy : each has been guilty of great crimes, and is suffering 
merited punishment. 


HINDU LAW OF ADOPTION, 

In a recent case of appeal before the Privy Council, the opinions of native law- 
officers, in one of the Mofussil courts, were taken on the question, whether, upon a 
Hindu dying childless (wlUiout issue), leaving two wives, to each of whom he has 
given permission to adopt a son, both adopted sons are lawful heirs ; and whether their 
rights are equal ? From the answers of tlie pundits, it appears, that the adoption of 
both sons is legal, provided the permission was given to each wife separately ; if it was 
given at the same time, the adoption is not legal. Neither is the adoption of a son by 
the wife of a deceased person complete, unless such adopted son shall have undergone 
the ceremonies of chuda, Stc. previously to the husband's death : the individual is 
otherwise a slave, not a son, in the eye of the law. Wliere the permission is given 
separately, and the elder wife shall have adopted a son, who died before the performance 
of chuda^ Ac., the junior wife's son, who has undergone the ceremony, succeeds to all 
the father's property. Where two wives inherit the property of their husband deceased, 
who left no issue, and the elder adopts a son, according to law, and on her death, and 
the death of her adopted son, the other wife also adopts a son, the latter succeeds to all 
the property, and not the sons of the brothers of the husband of tlic adopting mother. 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE SIKHS. 

BY THR LATE CAPTAIN W. MURRAY. 

The accomplishments of reading and writing are uncommon amongst the 
Sikhs, and arc chiefly confined to Hindoo and Moosulman mootsuddees^ or 
clerks, who accpiire a sufBcicnt knowledge of the Persian language, to enable 
them to keep the accounts, and to conduct the epistolary correspondence, of 
the chiefs. The Goormookha, or Punjabee written dialect, is familiar to many 
Sikhs ; but, in general, they express a rooted aversion to the acquisition of 
the Arabic and Persian languages, resulting chiefly from the ideas instilled, 
and prejudices imbibed, in early age against every thing, however useful and 
rational, that bears relation to, and is connected with, the religion and educa- 
tion of the Moosulnians. 

Concerns are transacted by oral testimony, verbal agreements, and promises. 
The test of right is confined to the memory of the oldest inhabitants of a 
neighbourhood, and tradition preserves old customs. Falsehood, fraud, and 
perjury, are the natural concomitants of such a mode of conducting affairs. 
Money, fear, and favour, can purchase an oath, can determine a village boun- 
dary-dispute, and screen a criminal from detection, and the infliction of pu- 
nishment. In some instances, an accused person will call for the Dibb, or 
ordeal of innocence, plunge his Angers in boiling oil, bear a heated plough- 
share on his hands for 50 to 100 yards, challenge his accuser to the trial by 
water, and, if he escape unhurt, his purity is declared and freely acknow- 
ledged. 

Witchraft and spells (Jadoo and Moot) have a powerful influence over the 
fancies and actions of the chiefs and other inhabitants of the Sikh states. A 
sudden indisposition, a vomiting of blood, or any unusual ailment, for the 
nature and cause of which a native cannot very readily account, are generally 
attributed to the malice and invention of a rival, or to an evil-disposed mem- 
ber of the family. The possession of a waxen or dough cfHgy, sonic party- 
colored threads, and small human bones discovered in the dwelling, or about 
the person, of a suspected individual, arc convincing proofs of guilt and wick- 
edness. 

Good anti bad omens, lucky and unlucky days, and particular hours of the 
day and night for coiiimencing a journey and returning home, arc carefully 
observed hy the Sikhs, and by all other classes in the Punjab, whether engaged 
in the most inotiicntoiis enterprizes, or in the common concerns of life. Prior 
to the Acid being taken with an army, a visit of ceremony being paid to a dis- 
tant friend, or a pilgrimage being made, the Miihoorut^ or auspicious moment 
for departure and return, must be predicted by a pundit, and the pundit on 
his part is guided by the jogme or spirits, which pervade every quarter of the 
compass. To avert the pernicious consequences likely to ensue from unfavor- 
able prognostics or dreams, charity is recommended, and in general given very 
freely on such occasions, by natives of rank and wealth. These, and many 
hundred other absurd prejudices and superstitious notions, are carried into the 
most solemn aflairs of state. It is no uncommon practice of Runjeet Singh, 
when he contemplates any serious undertaking, to direct two slips of paper 
to be placed on the Grunth SohU, or sacred volume of the Sikhs. On the one 
is written his wish, and on the other the reverse. A little boy is then brought 
in, and told to bring one of the slips, and whichever it may happen to be, liis 
highness is as satisAcd as if it were a voice from heaven. A knowledge of 
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these whims am! prepossessions is useful and necessary. They obtain, under 
varied shapes and in diversified shades, throughout the Eastern world, 
warping the opinions, and directing the public and private affairs, of all ranks 
in society, from the despot to the peasant, from the soldier in the battle-field, 
to the criminal at the tree of execution. It must be a pleasing duty to every 
public servant to endeavour to gain the confidence, and win the affections of 
the chiefs and people of a conquered country, by the impression of his ac- 
quaintance with, ami seeming regard to, their peculiarities and propensities, 
and in the superintendence and management of their concerns to know the 
bents by w'hich he may seize and work upon them. To touch upon such fcel- 
ings, without giving offence, demands, on all occasions, the exercise of discre- 
tion, temper, and judgment ; but, when successfully done, it is easy, by a kindly 
manner and persuasive address, to lead the misguided and ignorant from error 
and antiquated usages, to appreciate the advantages attciulant on intellectual 
improvement, and the benefits resulting from science and moral feeling. 

In the Sikh states, the administration of civil and criminal justice is vested 
in the sirdar, or chief. Crimes and trespasses, as in the middle age.s, arc 
atoned for by money ; the fines are unlimited by any rule, and generally levied 
arbitrarily according to the means of the offender, whose property is attacbcil, 
and his family placed under restraint to enforce payment. These amercia- 
ments form a branch of revenue to the chief, and a fruitful source of pecula- 
tion to his officers, who too frequently have recourse to the most harsii and 
cruel means to elicit confessions, and extort money for real or imaginary 
offences. He who gains his point pays his S/wokuranu, or present of gra- 
titude, and he who is cast pays his Jurccmafia, or penalty. The wealthy may 
secure justice, but the indigent arc likely to obtain something less. The larger 
the bribe the more chunce of success. A case where the right is clear and 
undeniable is often allowed to lie over, that the present may be augmented. 
All officers under the chief, and employed by him in districts anil departments, 
follow his example ; but arc ultimately thrown into a dora, or dungeon, and 
required to refund, and when they have satisfieil the cupidity of their supe- 
rior, they are generally |»ermittcil to resume their fiiiictions, honoured wiili 
the shawl as a mark of favour. Capital punishment is very seldom inflicted. 
The most incorrigible culprits arc punished with the loss of either one or both 
hands, and deprivation of nose or cars ; but mutilation is rare, for whoever 
has the 'means to pay, or can procure a respectable security to pay for him 
within a given time, may expiate the ino.st heinous transgressions. 

On the commission of a tlaka or a burglary, a f/nzzakee, or highway robbery, 
the chief, within whose jurisdiction the act has been perpetrated, is called 
upon to make restitution ; and, should he decline, the chief whose subject has 
suffered, resorts to the /c.r talionis^ and drives off several hundred head of 
cattle, or retaliates in some way other. I'his summary method of obtaining 
indemnification for all robberies attended with aggravating circumstances, is a 
measure of ab.solutc necessity, as many of the petty chiefs, their officers and 
zumeendars, harbour thieves, and participate in their guilty practices. 

When a petty theft is substantiated, either through the medium of a Muhur^ 
khaccy or the production of a Mooddo or Numoona^ (the confession of one of 
the thieves, or a part of the stolen property) the sufferer has generally, as a 
preliminary, to pay the Chuharuniy or fourth, as a percjuisite to the chief, or 
his thanadar, ere he can recover the amount of hi.s lo.ssc.s. Independent of 
this, the Muhur-khnecy or approver, generally stipulates for a full pardon, 
and that no demand shall be made on the confessing delinquent for his JCundce, 
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viz. any, or such portion of the property as may have accrued to him as his 
dividend of the spoil. This share of the spoil becomes chargeable to the other 
thieves, and on settling accounts it is distributed equally amongst them. 

Ill all cases of stolen cattle, it is an established rule, when the Sooragfi-Khoj^ 
or trace of the footsteps, is carried to the gate, or into the fields of any village, 
the zumeendars of that village must either shew the track beyond their own 
boundary, and allow the village to be searched, or pay the value of the cattle. 

The rules of succession to landed propert}' in the Sikh states are arbitrary, 
and arc variously modified in accordance to the usages, the interests, and pre- 
judiojps of difierent families, nor is it practicable to reduce the anomalous sys- 
tem to a fixed and leading principle, A distinction obtains in the canons of 
inheritance, between the Manjhee and Malwii Sikhs, or Singhs : the former 
arc so Icnncil from the tract situated between the Ravee and Bceah rivers, 
from which they originally sprung, migrating thence and extending their con- 
quests through the Punjab, and into the Sirbind province, where, being of a 
military and predatory character, they soon conquered for themselves a per- 
manent possession. The Malwa chiefs arc the Putecala, Jheend, and Naba- 
rajnhs, and the Bhacc of Khytul. The three first named are descendants of 
a common ancestor, named Phool, who was chondhurec of a village near 
Balenda, and arc from him often collectively styled the Phoolkeean. The 
progenitor of the Bhacc of Khytul, having rendered some service to one of 
the »SikIi Gooroos, the appellation of Bhacc, or brother, was conferred upon 
him as a mark of distinguished iqqirobation ; and the persons of all the 
Bhaecs are consequently held in a degree of respect above their fellows. 

The practice of succession to property, both real and personal, amongst 
the Manjhee Singhs, is by Bhacedmnd and Choonda bund : the first being an 
equal distribution of all lauds, forts, tenements, and moveables, among sons, 
with, ill some instances, an extra or double share to the eldest, termed 
“ Khurch^Sirdorvef assimilating to the double share in the law of Moses. 
Choonda-buiul is an ecpial divi;d<;u among mothers for their rcsfiectivc male 
issue. 

When a Manjliee Singh dies, leaving no male ollspring, his brothers, or his 
ncplicws of the full blood, assume the right of succession, to which the widow' 
or widows become competitors. According to the Shasters they may be 
considered applicable to public property and chiel’slii[is}, the prior title of the 
widows is held : but the Sikhs, with a view to avoid an o|>en and direct viola- 
tion of a known huv, have a custom termed Kuraiva or Chudur-dulay which 
obtains in every family, with exception U) those of the Bhaecs. The 
eldest surviving brother of the deceased places a white robe over, and the 
urrl/if or ring, in the nose of the widow’, which ceremony constitutes her his 
wife. 

This practice accords with the Hindoo and Mosaic laws, and acts as a coun- 
teractive to the many evils attcmkint on female rule. If the free will of the 
widow w'crc consulted, it is scarcely to be doubted, she would prefer the pos- 
session of power, and the clianiis of liberty, to the alternative of sacrificing 
her claims to her brotlier-iii-huv, and taking her station amongst his rival 
wives, .ludging from the masculine disposition, — want of modesty, and of 
delicate feeling, which form the characteristic feature of Sikh females, neces- 
sity, and not choice, must have led them to yield to the adoption of an usage, 
which must often be repugnant to their natures, and disgusting to their 
tbouglits. 

On failure of brothers and nephews, the general practice is, equal division 
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of lands and personal effects amongst the surviving ^vidows of Manjhce 
Singhs. 

Adoption by the widows is not allowed, and the female line is entirely ex- 
cluded from the succession, to prevent the estates merging in the possessions 
of another family. 

The inconvenience and evil originating in the prevailing practice amongst 
the Manjhee families, of successive and minute sub-divisions of landed pro- 
perty, aggravated by the system of coparcenary possession, are seen, felt, 
and acknowledged, and the mischief of such a system cannot be too soon 
remedied. 

Amongst the Malwa Singhs, the nghts of primogeniture in the males arc 
respected, and jagheers, or grants of land, arc assigned for the maintenance of 
younger sons, by which the many inconveniences, noticed in the practice or 
rule established amongst the Manjhee families, arc obviated. 

The Malwa Singhs, with exception to the Bhaccs, sanction and admit the 
usage of Kuratva, thereby opposing a bar to disputed succession between the 
brothers, nephews, and the widows of a deceased chief. 

The Bhaees of Khytul, and other places, although they reject the union by 
Kurawa, yet set aside the claims of a widow, in favour of the brothers and 
nephews of one dydng without male issue. The widows of Bhaccs receive 
small jagheers for their support during life. 

The Mahomedan families scattered over the Sikh states, who have been 
enabled to preserve their existence and the shadow of power, reject the ordi- 
nances of their law-givers, and arc guided by rules of their own forming. 
Were the Mahomedan and Hindoo laws on inheritance, as inculcated by the 
Shura and Metakshara^ to be made the leading principle in succession to 
landed property, very few, if any, of the many principalities in India would 
remain entire, and a common distribution would become universal, to the 
extinction of great estates, and the annihilation of the chiefs with their aristo- 
cratical influence. 

When the country, overrun by the Sikhs, had been parcelled out into new 
allotments, the former divisions into districts, as established during the reigns 
of the Delhi emperors, and recorded by the kanoongocs^ or rule-tellers, 
became void, and much angry litigation arose in respect to the village boun- 
daries and waste lands. The cultivators originated the cause of dispute, and 
the effect was, in most cases, an appeal to arms, and an effusion of blood, 
before the claims of the parties could be heard and decided by a convention 
of neighbouring zumeendars, selected to draw a line of demarcation, and 
bound by a solemn oath to act impartially. The litigants made choice of an 
equal number of moonsiffs or arbitrators ; in some cases one each, in others 
two to three each. These committees would prolong their sittings for weeks 
and months, being all the while fed and paid by the parties, caressed and 
threatened by their chiefs, their relatives and friends, influenced by party spi- 
rit, governed by fear, and little verifying the saying common amongst them of 
“ Punch men Purmiiury Five different modes of accommodation were in 
general adoption amongst these punchayts:— 1st. An equal division of the land 
in dispute.— £d. The punchayt selected the oldest and most respectable mein- 
ber of their committee to define the limit, the others consenting to abide by 
bis award.— 3d. A moiety of the line of demarcation was drawn by the arbi- 
ters of the one party, and the remaining portion by those of the other. — 4th. 
The punchayt referred the final adjustment to an old inhabitant of a neighbour- 
ing village, upon whose local knowledge and experience they placed more 
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rcKnnce than on their own limited inrorniation.— -5th. It eomctimeB occurred to 
the puncliayt to leave the division in the hands of one of the disputants, whose 
probity and reputation were established in the vicinity. 

Village boundary disputes, attended with aggravating circumstances, between 
the chiefs and cultivators of contiguous and rival states, are of daily occur- 
rence, and the right and title to the smallest slip of land is contested with an 
obstinacy quite disproportionate to its intrinsic value. Little attention is paid 
by the chiefs or their subjects to the justice or reasonableness of a case ; it is 
quite sufficient, according to Sikh notions, that a claim be advanced and pre- 
sented, as something may be obtained, and nothing can be lost, by the refer- 
ence to a punchayt, which will use its endeavours to please, and harmonize its 
decision to the wants and wishes of those by whom it has been selected. 

Bloodshed between zuinccndars, in a boundary dispute, is sometimes atoned 
for by giving a fiatri, or daughter, in marriage to a relative of the deceased, or 
commuted to the payment of 150 to 200 rupees, or 125 beegahsof land. In 
general, however, revenge is sought, and the Khoon-buha^ or price of blood, 
deemed insufficient satisfaction, particularly when a mother has to lament the 
loss of a favourite child, or a wife, with a family, the bereavement of a husband. 

Claims to islands in a river flowing between two manors, and to alluvions, 
are determined by what is called the Kuchmuck^ or Kishtee-bunna^ which prac- 
tice or rule assigns the land to the proprietor of the bank, or main upon which 
the alluvion is thrown, and from which the water has receded. If the island 
be formed in the centre of the river, and there be depth of water on each side 
of it sufficient for boats to ply, in this case it becomes the joint property of 
the chiefs on both banks. This custom which obtains in the Sikh states, with 
regard to alluvion, is universal, so fur as my knowledge in the local laws and 
usages of India has extended, wherever lands are liable to such accident by an 
alteration in the course of rivers. In the case of lands cast by the change of 
the stream from one side of the river to the other, though one chief gains 
and another loses, yet it is customary to preserve the rights of the zumeendar, 
if he consent to cultivate the lands. The* decided enmity of two chiefs is 
seldom a bar to an arrangement, in which each finds or perceives an advantage 
to himself, either immediate or prospective; for streams in India are so subject 
to change, that the land lost one rainy season may be regained in the next, or 
even in the cold weather, when the river falls and the floods cease. 

The use and abuse of the ancient privilege of the zumeendars in damming 
up, and turning the course of a stream into artificial kooh^ or cuts, for the 
purpose of irrigating the lands in its vicinity, causes disputes and bloodshed; 
and, after much angry dissention, the result is generally a compromise stipu- 
lating for a reciprocal enjoyment of the gifts of nature. In some instances, 
and in contiguous estates, the parties will agree to take equal shares of the 
water, either by the hour, or the day, or by measurement ; in other cases, 
one will receive two-thirds, and his neighbour one-third only, according to 
their respective and pressing wants. The landholders, whose possessions are 
adjacent to the hills, from which and their base these streams and springs 
take their rise, require and demand a very large portion of the water for their 
ricc-lands, into which it is diverted by numberless water-courses, drawn with 
great ingenuity by the cultivators into distant and countless parterres. Those 
who hold land at a distance, and lower down the river, in the more arid dis- 
tricts, arc querulous that the streams do not flow unobstructed in their 
natural course, which would give them the unabsorbed portion to irrigate their 
wheat and barley crops. 
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It seems to be a question how far a chief niny be justified in entirely ob- 
structing the course of a natural stream, and in appropriating the waters to 
his own exclusive advantage, to the serious detriment and loss of his neigh- 
bours, whose rights he may seem bound to rcsj)ect, so far as they have relation 
to property. On the whole, it appears most just, that all should partake, as 
far as circumstances will admit, of a share in the water of a natural stream 
or rivulet, and that, when the absolute wants of those on the upper part of 
the stream have been supplied, the surplus should be again turned into, and 
permitted to flow in its bed, to satisfy others lower down, whether for irriga- 
tion, or the consumption of the people and cattle in the arid districts. The 
lesser currents do not swell in the hot months, ns is the case with the larger 
rivers, which debouchc from the Himala, and arc fed in warm weather by the 
liquefaction of the snow : the supply of water in them is hence often so scanty, 
as scarcely to administer to' the necessities of tliose near their hcails, whilst 
the distress of others, farther down the stream, induces them to become more 
clamorous as the quantity decreases, and ultimately stops short of them. 

Bunds, or dams, are always constructed, after the rains have ceased, to 
raise the water to a level with the surface, and to render it applicable to the 
purposes of irrigation ; were a total prohibition of this liencfieial practice to 
be enacted, large tracts on many estates, through which streams flow in deep 
channels, would become uncultivated; and the villages d»?populatctl, to the 
serious loss of the proprietors, and the ruin of their /uineendars. With the 
view of relieving the deficiencies experienced from the want of the fluid in the 
arid districts lower down, a substitute for the dam might be found in a hydrau- 
lic wheel of simple construction, to draw tlie water to the level, and in |)IaccH 
where the banks are comparatively low, it will only be recjuisitc to dig the A-oe/, 
or cut, for the reception and carriage of the water, deeper, and to raise it in 
the cut by sluice-boards. The chnrrasj or leathern bags, in common use at 
wells, with a relief of bullocks, might also be serviceable in other s[)ots. All 
these expedients, however, fall vcM*y short of the utility and cheapness of the 
dams, when water requires to be conveyed many miles, and every kiwi is a 
canal in miniature. 

Nuptial contracts arc made in early youth by the parents or nearest of kin, 
who, in too many cases, arc influenced more by {icciiniary and sordid motives, 
than by the welfare of the children. Disagreements arc very common relative 
to betrothinents imungnee), and to breaches of a |)romisc of marriage (nafa 
or nubiti)y amongst all classes of the inhabitants. In some instances, real or 
imaginary diseases, or bodily defects, will be alleged by one of the contracting 
parties, as a reason why the bargain should he annulled; in others, a flaw in 
the caste, and in most a discovery that the girl Inul been promised to two, 
three, or four diflereiit families, from all of which the needy parents or guar- 
dians had received money, ornaments, or clothes. If both parties be the 
subjects of one chief, they appear before him, and cither he or his officers 
satisfies them, or refers the decision to a punchayt of the same class as the 
disputants. If the complainant and defendant happen to reside in separate 
jurisdictions, and either of the chiefs persevere in evading a coni|}liancc with 
the rule in such cases, or reject the award of a punchayt, or self-in- 

demnification, is adopted by the opposite part}', and the subjects, pro[)crty, 
and cattle of his neighbour arc picked up and detained until satisfaction be 
offered and procured. The other side issues its letters of mar(|iie, and this 
pernicious system is frcipicntly carried to the commission of serious outrage, 
and to infractions of the public tranquillity. 
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It is not a rare occurrence for a parent or a guardian to be convicted of 
marrying a girl to one man after her betrothment to another. The cliicf, or 
a punchayt, in general, in such cases, gives a verdict that the plaintiff* is 
entitled to a female from the family ; and if there be not one, the parents or 
guardian must find a substitute; or, as a dernier expedient, to which the in- 
jured party very unwillingly assents, the money he may have expended, or a 
trifle in excess with interest, is decrcjd to be rcstoretl to liim, that he may find 
a spouse elsewhere. 

Amongst all the Jat families, : i . ■ rj others of the lower classes in the 
Punjab, a custom prevails, on of one lirolher leaving a widow, 

for a surviving brother to take his ■ ‘'“'‘-in-law to v/iu- hy Kurawa or Chadiir- 

daina (Sec Inheritance). The c f - ‘g by the connexion arc legitimate, and 
entitled to succeed to a share of ah le landed and personal property. It is 
optional with the widow to take cither the eldest {Jeth), or the youngest, who 
is generally preferred and deemed most suitable. Should she determine to 
rclin(|uish worldly ideas, and to reside chaste in her fathcr-in-Iaw’s house, she 
may adopt this course ; but such instances arc very rare, particularly in the 
case of young females, and arc not to be looked for in a society, and amongst 
tribes, notorious for the laxity of their morals and for the degeneracy of their 
conceptions. 

In default of surviving brothers, and in acconlancc with acknowlcdgctl usage, 
the widow is at the disposal of her father-in-law’s family : from the moment 
she has quitted the paternal roof, she is considered to have been assigned as 
the property of another, and ceases to have a free-will. Wliere the hymeneal 
bond is so loosely and irrationally knit, it is not a matter of surprise, that the 
feeble tic and servile obligation, which unite the wife to the husband, should 
make but an insincere and heartle.ss impression. Females arc daily accused 
before chiefs and their officers of brcsichcs of conjugal virtue, and of having 
absconded to evade the claims of a father, or mother-in-law, or the established 
rights of a Jeth^ or a Dahear. When they have fled into the territory of 
another chief, it is often difficult to obtain their restitution ; hut the solicita- 
tions of a punehayt, and the more forcible argument of rcpri.sals, arc in the 
end efficacious, and the unfortunate woman, if she do not in a fit of despe- 
ration take opium, or cast herself into a well, is necessitated to submit to the 
law of the land, which she will again violate on the first opportune occasion. 
Sense of shame or feelings of honour have no place in the breast of a Jat, 
and the same may be said of men of other low tribes. Thc}' will make stre- 
nuous exertions for recovery of their wdves after they have absconded, and will 
take them back as often as they can get them, bickering even for the children 
the woman may have had by her paramour, as some recompense for her tem- 
porary absence, and for the expense and trouble they have incurred in tlie 
search for her. 

Debtors and revenue defaulters, who abscond, and find protection in a foreign 
state, arc seldom demanded, and, if demanded, never surrendered by even the 
most petty chief. The promise is made, that, when the delinquent has the 
means, he shall discharge whatever sum may appear, on a scrutinv into his 
accounts, to be fairly due by him. It is not uncommon for a deputation, com- 
posed of the heads, or of some respectable inhabitants, of a town or village, 
from which a person has removed, to proceed and wait upon the chief with 
whom a fugitive may find an asylum, and, entering into stipulations for his 
personal safety, to receive him back, if he be willing to return. 

In the Sikh states, there are no compulsory laws for raising money for the 

Asiat .Journ , N0.60. 
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relief of the indigent. Most fuqeers belong to a puntj or sect, and each sect 
has its temples, which are endowed with lands and villages (termed Oordoa 
and Poora) by the chiefs, and to which Churhawa^ or oUerings of grain and 
money, are made by its votaries. An eleemosynary establishment is sometimes 
founded, in places of great resort, by chiefs” and wealthy natives, and named 
Suda-birty at which every stranger is entertained for a certain number of days, 
and fed gratis. Every Hindoo temple has its Muhunty or head, to whom are 
attached his immediate Chtlas or followers, who parade the country, towns, 
and villages, asking or demanding charity, which forms the support of their 
superior and themselves, and is freely distributed to the needy stranger and 
weary traveller, who may stop at their gate, or desire a lodging and a meal 
within the courts of the Thakoor^Dwara* 

The Moosulman classes have their Peerzadas, who make their rounds 
amongst their mooreedsy or disciples, and receive from them such nceaZy or 
offerings, as they can afford or may choose to present. Since the decline of 
the Mahomedan, and the rise and establishment of the Sikh power, the 
Pcerzadas have to lament the loss in many instances, and the diminution in 
others, of iheir village endowments. They still retain, however, a portion 
of the lands they held during the reigns of the emperors of Delhi, attached 
to their principal roznjt, tombs, or seminaries ; but the rents from them, and 
the trifle given in nteaZy are barely sufficient to maintuio themselves and fami- 
lies in respectable circumstances, and to support the Khadimsy or servitors, in 
constant attendance at the tombs of their saints. 

Every village, independent of the fixed dues to the blacksmith, carpenter, 
washerman, to choomars, and sweepers, has its mulhuy or incidental expenses, 
charged on its cultivators for what are termed aifn, or grain, gliee, &c., 
given to wandering fuqeers and needy passengers. The Punchy or heads of the 
villages, who supply the nia/ha, collect it in casli from the villagers twice 
during the year, and it not unfrcquently gives rise to altercation and dispute, 
from the real or sup[)Oscd inclination of the Punch to impose upon them, under 
the specious and pious name of charity, nuieh of which finds its way into the 
collector’s own pocket. 

Hindoo and Moosulman fuqeers arc found located in and around every town 
and village, and each lias his Tukccuhy or place of abode, to which a few 
beegafhs of land are assigned, the gift of the /umcemlars, who, in other res- 
pects, also, take care of the common holy fraternity, that their blessing iimy 
continue to be upon them. 

The Jinsecy or grain lands, are cessed by the Knn (appraisement), or the 
Bxktaee (division of the produce in the field) : both arc exceptionable. It re- 
quires a very discerning and experienced man to estimate the quantity in a 
field of standing grain : in some it is over, and in others underrated. The 
Butacc is detailed and tedious ; an establishment also is required to watch the 
different kulwaruy or heaps of grain on the field. Cultivators arc apt to steal 
it during the night, and in stormy and wet weather much of it is damaged ere 
it can be housed. It is a common saying “ BtUace lootaecy* or Butacc is 
plunder. Some chiefs exact a half of the produce, others two-fifths, and a 
few, one-fourth. Sugar-cane, cotton, poppy, indigo, and all the lands under 
the denomination of the ZubteCy are assessed at fixed rates, and the rent is 
received in cash. 

In the Sikh states, the lands of most towns and villages arc parcelled out 
into puttees, turufs, or divisions, amongst the Punchy or zuincendars, who 
are answerable for the Sirkar^s or ruler’s share. In some, where there arc no 
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ostensible heads, the lands arc held by huharee, or ploughs. Thus, if in a 
village society, there be twenty-five ploughs, and 2,500 beegahs, the Jinscc 
and Ziibtee lands arc equalized amongst the Asaniecs, or husbandmen, which 
gives 100 beegahs to each plough, and each Asamcc pays his own rent, much 
oil the principle of a ryotwar settlement. In general, the Punch hold a few 
beegahs, and also the Pncholrah (5 per cent.) on the net collections, in Inaum. 

The system of assessment by the Kuii or Butaee ])lcascs the agricultural 
community, and the chiefs, who pay their armed retainers and establishments 
every six months in kind, with a small sum in cash, called poshakec or cloth- 
ing : it also accords with their internal plan of management. On some small 
estates, with comparatively few followers, it works well, but it is not at all 
adapted to extended territory and great governments. 

The chief sources of oppression on the people, under Sikh rule, emanate, 
1st. from the exaction of the Siwfice-Juma^ or cxtraorelinary imposts, levied 
in cash on every village under the g*‘neral head of the Iliifj- Huboobnuzurbhet^ 
and branching out into a variety of names. 2d. The inhuman practice of 
Kar-befrar^ or the impress of labour of the inhabitants without recompense ; 
and «ld. the violence to which they arc exposed from licentious urmed depen- 
dents, quartered in the forts and towers which cover the country, and prey on 
the village. 

Kvery major and minor chief exercises the privilege by prescription of taxing 
trade; yet the duties, though levied at every ten to twenty miles, arc light. 
A practice called hoonda-bara prevails in the mercantile community. A trader 
gives over charge of his caravan of goods to a nannkpootrahy who engages to 
convey it for a stifmlatcd sum from Jiighadrec to Umritsur, the einporiuin of 
tlic Sikh states, paying all the duties. The namilpootrahsy from the sanctity 
which attaches to their persons as the descendants of Nanuk, the founder of 
the Sikh faith, enjoy certain exemptions, and arc less subject to molestation 
from custom-house importunity than other. Bccma, or insurance, may be had 
at a cheap rate from the Nouhurccah merchants to all parts of India. Should 
any grievous or vexatious tax be imposed on the trade by a chief, he sutlers an 
alienation of this branch of his revenue, by the route being changed through 
the possessions of another, wdio has the power to protect, and the inclination 
to encourage, the transit of tralTic through his domains. 

Sikh women do not burn with the corpse of their husbands. A single ex- 
ception occurred in 1805, in the town of Boorncah, on the death of the 
chief, Rac Singh, when his widow made a voluntary sacrifice of herself, re- 
jecting a handsome provision in land. There exists no prohibition against the 
suttee. In all cases they are understood to he willing victims, and much real 
or pretended dissuasion is exercised by the public fimctiomiries, and by friends 
and relations, to divert the miserable creature from her destructive intentions. 
That affection and duty have not always place in this class o( f do de scy which 
would explain and extenuate .such a deed, and convert the oHspring of super- 
stition into a noble act of self-devotion, is obvious from the frequency of suttee, 
and from the fact that it is not only the favoured wife, but a whole host of 
females, that sometimes arc oficred up to blaze on the pyre of their deceased 
lord.* 

• From the Appcnilix to Mr. Piinsep’* •* of the Sikh power in the Punjab.” 
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AnSTRACT OF meteohological observations made 

Latitude of Ottocomund 11° ‘25' N., Longitude 7(>° 45' K. 


Part of 1820, 1S30. Mean Temperatures from the . Mean Temperatures from the 
18:11, 18:12, and 1st .Tunc 182!) to Slat May | 1st June 1880 to 81st May 
part of 18:18. 18:10, inclusive. 1881, inclusive. 


Xaines of the 
Months. 


11 fl 


June 

July 

August ... 
September 
October ... 
November 
December 
January ... 
February 
March ... 

April 

May 


Annual Cleans. 


i58°9 53° 
>60 7 52 
\m 3 52 
;C2 7 52 
60 3 52 
,58 5 4(i 
[go 4 47 
Gl 6 4:f 
G2 7 45 
GG 0 52 
!b5 4 54 
\Gi\ C54 


7 5b°:151°to65° 

7 5G 7/iG 68 

6 56 4 48 66 

8 57 7 49 63 

0 56 1 47 65 

9 52 7 40 62 

6 54 0;31 65 

252 4 38 66 

8 54 2 42 67 

159 2 19 71 

1 59 748 71 

6 59 1 52 69 


9-88 ;61°3 54°7 3i^Cy,3\iP to 69° 
5*34 '61 4 53 ‘2 57 3*48 66 

6*11 161 4 52 7 57 o!.50 67 


!61 8 50 7 56 ‘2 


4 21 

1 62 

3.52 

7 

.57 

5 47 

10*77 

■62 

1 53 

8 

:^7 

949 

1 *64 

!57 

1 18 

;* 

32 

739 

4*73 

58 

3 45 

7 

52 

0,.3.S 

— 

,60 

4 41 

0 

51 

o':i6 

•35 

62 

0 46 

7154 

.3 40 

1*14 

6:3 

2 48 

R 

56 

0:42 

5*73 

65 

3 52 

7 

59 

o'.50 

8*88 

*6*6 

0 55 

4 

60 

0 54 


1 

i 




58*78 

:6i 

7 50 

.5 

56 

1 


UKSULT OF THK FOUU YKAHS. 


Part of 1829, 1830, Mean Temperatures, and Mean Quantity of llain, for Four 
1831, 1S.32, and. Years, coinineiieing Jst June 1829, ending 31st May 
part of 18:33. 1 1833, inclusive. 


Names of the 
Months. 


jJ c 22 I 
! 

5-5-r I 

iS® 


Prevailing 'tVimla for each Month. 
The Average of Four Years. 



s 

2- 

1 

rS 

,l 

1 

K 



6> 


June 

60' 

’5 

5:3°5 

57°0 

6*50 

s.w. 


July 

59 

9 

52 

4 

56 

2 

4-27 

s.w. 


August 

60 

6 

51 

7 

56 

1 

4*00 

w. 

— N. E, — N.W. 

September 

61 

5 

.52 

0 

56 

5 

6*36 

S.VV. 

October 

60 

8 

51 

7 

56 

2 

6*51 

N.E. 

— .E. 

November , 

59 

0 

47 

5 

52 

7 

3*52 

N . E, 

December | 

59 

4 

43 

7 

52 

5 

1*73 

N.E. 

— E. 

.January ! 

62 

5 ! 

41 

6 

51 


— 

E. 

N.E. 

February ! 

63 

8 

45 

5 

54 

5 

•47 

E. — 

March i 

66 

8 j 

49 

5 

58 

1 

1*02 

K. — 

N.K. 

April ; 

66 

5 

52 

8 

59 

5 

4*00 

S.E. ■ 

-N.E. 

May ' 

66 

1 

: 54 

5 1 

59 

5 

6*.50 

S. 1*1, - 

- S.W. 

Annual Means ... ; 

62 

3 

40 

A I 

55 


44*88 



j :^icric Glen, Surgeon, Bombay Establishment. 
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AT OTTOCOMUND ON THE NEELGHERRY HILLS. 
Height above the level of the Sea, 7,400 Feet. 


Partof 18i29, 1H30. 
]831, 1832, and 
part of 1 833. 

Mean Temperatures from the 
1 st June 1831 to 31st May 
1832, inclusive. 

Mean Temperatures from the 
1 st June 1832 to 31st May 
1833, inclusive. 

Names of tho 

Months. 

Mean Maximum 
(about 2 P.M.). 

if 

S'S 

B § 

js '2 

It 

Mean Temperature 
for the whole Month. 

Extreme Range of 
Thermometer. 

Quantity of 

Rain. 

U 

go* 

S'!! 

§1 

u 

:s§ 

jgw 

§1 

Si 


Extreme Range of 

Thermometer. 

Quantity of 

Rain. 

June 

60° 3 

53° 1 

56° 8 

50° to 63° 

3-44 

61°6 

52<^7 

56° 9 

5<r» to 72«5 

4.44 

July 

60 1 

52 O 

56 () 

48 6 .J 

1 -69 

57 6 

51 5 

54 9 

48 65 

501 

August 

60 8 

50 8 

55 8 

48 65 

3-82 

60 2 

50 8 

55 5 

48 66 

1-31 

September 

.'>9 6 

51 2 

55 3 48 63 

10-32 

61 3 

50 8 

55 7 

48 66 

9-62 

October 

58 9 

50 6 

54 7144 62 

6-98 

61 9 

51 4 

56 1 

40 67 

3-89 

November 

58 1 

48 4,53 0|46 61 

9-15 

62 3 

46 6 

53 5 

38 66 

•53 

December 

57 1 

44 0,50 4;39 59 

•49 

62 0 

45 6 

53 8 

— 

•— 

January 

62 6 

40 2i51 2 31 60 

— 

164 4 

41 3 

53 1 

— 

— 

Feliruary 

63 2 

43 252 8132 66 

— 

67 4 

46 2 

56 8 

— 

— 

March 

66 0 

•16 055 9142 69 

1-78 

'71 9 

50 9 

61 3 

48 76 

— 

April 

67 1 

50 0 58 8 

16 71 

2-24 

'm 2 

54 S 

60 7 

49 75 

4-62 

May 

67 5 


5-02 

j67 3 

54 8 

60 2 

52 74 

7-62 

Annual Means... 

61 7-48 6 

1 

55 1 



44 -93 

jes B 

49 7 

56 5 


3704 


REMARKS. 

The temperatures given in the tabic are the means of four and five observa- 
tions of different thermometers. Tht^t for the morning is taken from a self- 
rcgiilating thermometer of Cary’s, hung in an open veranda facing the west, 
and six feet from the ground. The other means are from thermometers in an 
open veranda, facing the north, tlic thermometers being well-protected from 
the sun and glare. The barometer stands at a height varying from 23*150 to 
2.3 250: the former being the average monsoon height, and the latter that of 
our fine weather. The daily tides of the mercury in the barometer amount to 
about joth of an inch, lowest in the morning, and highest about 2 P.M. 

During the months of December, January, February, March, and April, the 
atniosjdiere, as indicated by Daniers hygrometer, is dry, the difference between 
the atmospheric temperature and dew point being sometimes 40®, more com- 
monly from 20® to 30® ; but, at times, no deposition of moisture is evident on 
the black bulb, although the thermometer inclosed in it may have fallen to 20® 
or 24° of Farenheit. During these months, therefore, the quantity of mois- 
ture in a cubic foot of the atmosphere will not exceed three grains. During 
the other months of the year, the monsoon months, the atmosphere is moist, 
often saturated, and containing, on the average, 5J grains of moisture in the 
space of a cubic foot ; but even in these months, there are long intervals when 
the air is much drier. From our situation on the tops of hills not of very great 
extent, the hygrometer state of the atmosphere will necessarily change often, 
and very much, in the course of the same day ; a hill-top catching a passing 
cloud will occasion this change. 

Joseph Glen, Surgeon, Bombay Establishment. 
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MR. ROBERTS^ ‘‘ORIENTAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 
SCRIPTURES.”* 

It is but of late years, comparatively speakincr, that the idea of illus- 
trating the phraseology and allusions of the Scriptures by the diction and 
manners of the people of the East, has been well followed up, and that 
this practical mode of illustration has gone hand in hand with the far less 
apposite and satisfactory system of elucidation, founded upon philological 
investigations into the abstract meaning of terms and phrases. bVorn the 
very surface of Oriental society, as c ursorily noticed by travellers, in short 
and transient visits, many lights have been cast upon passages in the Scrip- 
tures which can only be clearly understood by this sort of exposition ; but 
to acquire a thorough knowledge of those habits, customs, and superstitions 
of a people, whence their idiomatical phrases, their metaphors, and tlieir 
proverbial sayings, are derived, a person must be domesticated amongst 
them, and study them inius ei in cuie. This (piaiilieation has been ])os- 
sessed by Mr. Roberts, who, as a missionary (connected with the Wesleyan 
Society) resident in the south of India and (^eylon, for many years, “ in 
habits of comparative intimacy with the Hindoos, and mixing with them in 
their joyous and sorrowful scenes,'* had abundant facilities for collecting 
materials for this kind of elucidation, which, it appears, he contemplated 
from the beginning: whatever I heard or saw, which promoted the object 
of my heart,” he says, ‘‘ was immediately noted down, and on my return 
home written at length.” 

The illustrations are arranged under the different books of the f)ld an<l 
New Testaments, in their canonical order; the text illustrated is cited, and 
the phrase, or custom, or object, which illustrates it, then given. 

A good number of the illustrations might, it appears to us, have been 
dispensed with; the te.xts being sufficiently explicit of themselves, or the 
elucidation being of an equivocal kind. I’ut in a work of this description, 
W’e are by no means disposed to quarrel with a w'riter for giving too much, 
especially when it is considered that expressions,^viiich may seem clear to 
some, may strike others as obscure or requiring illustration. Another rea- 
son for giving many of these apparently superfluous examples is, that they 
explain the marginal readings in our English Bible, which are Hebrew 
idioms, literally rendered. Mr. Roberts observes; ‘‘I have gone regu- 
larly through the marginal readings, and have found, with few exceptions, 
that they literally agree with Eastern language in idiom and ligurc.” 

We subjoin a few examples of apposite illustration. 

Gen. in. 15.—" Thou shalt bruise his heci** 

Thus was the serpent to injure the seed of the woman. The heel was the 
part to be wounded, which conveys the idea of being followed for that pur- 
pose. It is a remarkable fact, that the heel in the East is the part which is 
said to be wounded when a treacherous person, under the guise of friendship, 

• OrienUl IlluRtrations of the Sacred Scripturet, collected from the Customs, Maimers, Rites, Super- 
stitionSf Traditiir's, Parabolical, Idiomatical. and Proverbial Forms of Speech, Climate, Works of 
Alt and LUerature, of the Hindoos, during a Residence in the Ea&t of nearly Fourteen Years. By 
JoaePH llouEftTS. London, ISSTi. Murray. 
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has inflicted an injury on another. And the man who has thus perfidiously 
conducted himself is called a kuthe^ vettu, kiraven^ a heel-cutter. He who 
supplants or betrays another i;oes by the same name. Should a man have 
gained a situation which another tried to get, the di.sappointed person will say, 

“ Ah ! I will yet cut his heel ;** i, e. I will by some stratagem have him turned 
out. It is worthy of observation, that this title is only given to the man who 
has apparently been a friend. 

XVIII. 1. — “ And he sat in the tent door in the heat of the day.” 

Often has iny mind reverted to the scene of the good old patriarch sitting in 
the door of his tent in the heat of the day. When the sun is at the meridian, 
the wind often becomes softer, and the heat more oppressive; and then may 
be seen the people seated in the doors of their hulsy to inhale the breezes, and 
to let them blow on their almost naked bodies. 

2 . — “ He lift up his eye.s, and looked.” 

To lift up the eyes does not mean to look upwards^ but to look directly at 
an object, and that earnestly. A man coming from the jungle might say, “ As 
I came this morning, I lifted up my eyes, and behold, I saw three elephants.” 

“ Have you seen any thing to-day in your travels ?” — “ I have not lifted up my 
eyes.” “ I do not sec the thing you sent me for, sir.*’ — Just lift up your 
eyes, and you will soon find it.” 

4. — “ Let a little water, I pray you, be fetched, and wash your feet.” 

How often, in passing through a village, may we see this grateful office per- 
formed for the weary traveller ! As the people neither wear shoes nor stock- 
ings, and as the sandal is principally for the defence of the sole of the foot, 
the upper part soon becomes dirty. Under these circumstances, to have the 
feet and anklc.s washed is very refreshing, and is considered a necessary part 
of Eastern hospitality. 

30. — Feed me, I pray thee, with that same red pottage.” 

The people of the Ea.st arc exceedingly fond of pottage^ which they call 
kool. It is something like gruel, and is made of various kinds of grain, 
which are first beaten in a mortar. The red pottage is made of Kurakan^ and 
other grain.s, but is not superior to the other. Fur such a contemptible mess, 
then, did E.saii sell his birthright. 

When a man has sold hi.s fields or gardens for an insignificant sum, the 
people say, ” The fellow has sold his land for pottage.^* Hoes a father give 
ins daughter in marriage to a low-caste man, it is observed, “ He has given 
her for pottageV Docs a person by base means seek for some paltry enjoy- 
ment, it is said, “ For one leaf* o( pot f ft gCy he will do nine day.s’ work.” Has 
a learned man stooped to any thing which was not expected from him, it is 
said, “ The learned one has fallen into the pottage- pot. Has he given instruc- 
tion or advice to others — “ The Lizard,*f which gave w’arning to the people, 
has fallen into the pottage pot.'' Of a man in great poverty, it is remarked, 

“ Ala.s ! he cannot get pottage." A beggar asks, “ Sir, will you give me a lit- 
tle pottage f Docs a man seek to accpiirc great things by small means — He 
is trying to procure rubies by pottage." When a person greatly flatters ano- 
ther, it is common to say, ” He praises him only for his pottage." Does a 
king greatly oppress his subjects, it is said, ” Hi? only governs for the pottage" 
Has an individual lost much money by trade — The speculation has broken 
his pottage pot" Does a rich man threaten to ruin u poor man, the latter will 
ask, “ Will the lightning strike my pottage pot? 

« It !• common to fold a laiftc leaf so ns to hold the pottage. 

t Thollr.ard is believetl to be very ominous, and gives warning, by its chirping, of approaching good ‘ 
or evil. There is a science called the ixdlMaitcrwn, i, e. the lizard science. 
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JSxod, XXVIH* 43.— Consecrate them, and sanctify them, that they may 
minister unto me, in the priests’ office.” The Hebrew has for con- 
secrate,” ”fill their hands.” See also Judges xvii, 5. 12 , and 1 Kings 
xiii. 33., and many other places where the word “ consecrate ” is in the 
margin rendered the hand*^ 

Is it not a remarkable fact that the word Kai-Jteppi, which signifies, in 
Tamul, to consecrate a priest, also means to Jill the hand? 

When a layman meets a priest, he puts his hands together as an act of 
reverence, and the priest stretches out his right hand, as if full of something, 
and says, " Blessings.” 

Sumh. XI. 6. — " Our soul is dried.” 

In great hunger or thirst the people say, “ Onr soul is withered.” “ More 
than this, sir, I cannot do ; my spirit is withered within me.” What ! w hc>s 
a man’s soul is withered, is he not to complain ?” 

20. — Until it come out at your nostrils.” 

What docs this mean ? Is it not a figurative expression to show that tiicy 
were to eat till fully satisfied? Bishop Patrick says, till you be glutted and 
cloyed with it.” 

Is it not a striking illustration that this figure of speech is used at this day 
to convey the same meaning? A host says to his guests, “ Now, friends, eat 
mookamattam, to the nose,” literally, to eat till they are full up to the nose. 
”0, Sir, how can I eat any more? I am full to the nose, I have no more 
room.” Of a glutton, it is said, ” That fcllovv always JiUs up to the noac/^* 

DeuU XXVII. 17 — “ Cursed be he that removeth his neighbour’s land- 
mark.” (Job. xxiv. 2). 

Fields in the East have not fences or hedges, as in Englaml, hut a ritige, a 
stone, or a post; and, consequently, it is not very difficult to encroach on the 
property of another. Should a man not be very careful, liis nciglihour will 
take away a little every year, and keep pushing his ridge into the other’s 
ground. Disputes of the most serious nature often occur on this account, 
and call for the greatest diligence and activity of the authorities. 

An injured man repeats to his aggressor the proverb, “ The serpent shall 
bite him^ who steps over the ridge,” i. c, he who goes beyond the land-mark. 

Judges XV. 8 . — ** He smote them hip and thi|||i.” 

This is not to be understood literally, nor that ” his leg or thigh was against 
their hip.” It is a proverbial form of speech, used when people have been 
completely beaten, and may have been taken from a man who is entirely at 
the mercy of another, when his thigh is broken, or hip out of joint. 

Of a man who has been severely beaten, Ah ! they smote him thigh and 
loins.” “ Alas I alas ! as 1 was coming from the temple last night, some peo- 
ple caught roe, and smote my thigh and loins.” 

Has a man lost a good situation through folly, it is said, ”The fellow is an 
ass, he has broken his loins, and will never be good for any thing.” 

1 Sam, XXVI. His bolster and the crusc of water.” 

Thus did Saul sleep, with his head on the bolster, and a vessel of water by 
his side ; and in this way do all Eastern travellers sleep at this day. The 
bolster is round, about eight inches in diameter, and twenty in length. In 
travelling, it is carried rolled up in the mat on which the owner sleeps. In 
a hot climate, a draught of water is very refreshing in the night ; hence a vessel 
• filled with water is always near where a person sleeps. 
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2 Kings* IL 23.— Go up, thou bald head ; go up, thou bald head.*’ (Isa. 

XV. 2. Amos viii. 1 0). 

Some suppose this alludes to the head being uncovered. I was not a little 
astonished in the East, when I first heard a man called a bald head, who bad a 
large quantity of hair on his head : and I found, upon inquiry, it was an epi- 
thet of contempt ! A man who has killed himself is called a bald-headed 
suicide!” A stupid fellow, *‘a bald> headed dunce,” Of those who are 
powerless, What can those bald heads do ?” Hence the epithet has often 
been applied to the missionaries. Is a man told his wife does not manage 
domestic matters well ; he replies, as if in contempt of himself, “ What can 
a bald head do ? must he not have a wife of the same kind ?” 

Let a merchant, or any other person, who is going on business, meet a man 
who is rcallif bald, and he will assuredly refuse to attend to the business; and 
pronounce, if he dare, some imprecations on the object of his hatred. Some- 
times he will repeat the proverb, ** Go, thou bald head, pilferer of a small 
fish, and sucker of bones cast away by the goldsmith.” Call a man a moitxyan^ 
f. e. bald head (which you may do though he have much hair), and then abuse, 
or sticks, or stones, will be sure to be your portion. Thus, the epithet implies 
great scorn, and is given to those who are u^eak or mean. 

Without multiplying our extracts, enough has been adduced to shew that 
Biblical criticism is likely to be considerably aided by Mr. Roberts' useful 
and unpretending work, in which we find his promise fully redeemed, 
namely, that “ there is nothing political or sectarian ” in it. 


DR. M O R R I S O N. 

TO THK EDITOR. 

Sir : I can by no means concur in opinion with A Chinese Student ” (last 
vol., p. 270), that it would be desirable to incorporate the Chinese library of 
the late Dr. Morrison with other Chinese libraries ; although I quite agree 
with him, that it ought to be, and 1 have no doubt that ultimately it will be, 
secured for the British nation, and deposited in their museum. The same 
considerations which, it may be presumed, influenced Sir George Staunton to 
stipulate for the conscrvaR>n of his library in its entirety, would have equal if 
not additional weight in the case of Dr. Morrison’s collection. The articles 
contained in these libraries must be considered not merely as books collected, 
but as selections made, and having the impress of the selector’s judgment upon 
each separate article, to vouch for its genuineness and relative value, in illus- 
tration of some department of Chinese science and literature. The amazing 
extent of Chinese literature, far surpassing that of any nation in Europe, 
renders such a voucher the more necessary; and this peculiar feature of value 
would, I apprehend, be altogether lo.st, w’erc these libraries incorporated with 
collections of Chinese books made by other collectors, — by men of other 
minds, and with, in some respects, very difierent views from theirs : Dr. 
Morrison’s library, in particular, according tp my view of it, will be a living 
memorial of him, highly valuable to the future students in the Chinese lan- 
guage, and not less so to those who have before them the religious and moral 
state of the Chinese, as well as our commercial relations with the empire. 

Asiai.Jour.^ o l. 1 7 . N o.B.5. II 
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In pointing out the ** oversights/' as your correspondent denominates them, 
in my Memoir of Dr. Morrison, he has not referred to any English and Chi- 
nese dictionary similar to Morrison’s in the systematic arrangement to. which I 
referred. He mentions the (]!hinese and French Dictionary of De Guignes as 
in some points similar in its structure to Morrison’s. In some respects it is 
so, but not in all ; for Morrison, who in his preface has pointed out several 
material errors of De Guignes, appears to have formed the plan of his own 
work on a comparison of the most celebrated Chinese philological works with 
those of the Roman Catholic missionaries, and to have adapted it to general 
use by combining, as far as practicable, the principle of arrangement according 
to the radicals wdth that of arrangement under the letters of the European 
alphabet, without reference to their ideal affinities. His not having adopted 
the proposed arrangement of Montucci, (of whom, and of all other students 
of Chinese, he always expressed himself with the most earnest wishes for their 
success), is a sufficient proof that, in his very competent judgment, it was 
either impracticable, or not likely to be productive of the advantages which 
your correspondent assumes would have resulted from it ; and cither of these 
is, I submit, a sufficient reason for its rejection. 

If the ** Chinese Student ** will refer to the second part of the Dictionary, 
he will find that the words Chinese and English arranged alphabetically,” 
which he has quoted as inif description of that part, arc neither more nor less 
than Dr. Morrison’s own words, employed by him in describing the contents 
of that part ; and if he will carefully examine that part of the Dictionary, 
which as a student be ought to have done before he hazarded a criticism 
founded upon it, be will find that most of the tables, which form the second 
volume of that part, are arranged alphabetically, under the letters of the 
English alphabet ; and that that volume also contains English explanatory 
words similarly arranged. 

Your correspondent is not more fortunate in his reference to the paragraph 
about the Japanese alphabet, which he quotes as mine, from p. 207- I'hat 
paragraph, he will perceive, if he refers to it, is in ({notations; and it was in 
fact written by a Chinese student, or more properly a Chinese scholar, of very 
high rank on the £ast-India Company’s late Canton establishment; and is, [ 
feel persuaded, perfectly intelligible to scholars, whether your correspondent 
can comprehend it or not. 

My remark that “ more recent writers on China have not faik d abundantly 
to avail themselves of Morrison’s View of China for Philolois^ical PitrposeJty* 
was not designed to apply to Klaproth, but to Gutzlaffi: yet the probability is, 
that Klaproth did not hesitate to avail himself, in and of informa- 

tion which Morrison had given to„the European world in 181/; and that pn^- 
bability is, I conceive, not at all diminished by Klaproth’s abrupt and offensive 
denial of the accuracy of Morrison’s computations of chronology. Klaproth’s 
declaration that those computations are ‘‘ thoroughly and completely falstf* 
appears to me to rest solely on the comparative credit of himself, the declar- 
ant, and Dr. Morrison. This, in my judgment, furnishes a sufficient reason 
why Morrison never himself formally replied to it, in Europe; but left his re- 
putation in the hands of his European friends. He must have felt that, in 
China, where the most competent judges would be found, there would not 
be two opinions on the subject ; but, on the contrary, that those persons 
who were best able to decide, would unitedly sustain his statement ; and with 
this assurance he would naturally feel indisposed to waste his time, to the 
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neglect of more useful employment, in attempts at keeping up the ball of 
controversy in so distant a field as Europe. 

There are other circumstances in the case, which would strengthen this deter- 
mination. He was aware how far from candid were the motives of the critic. 
It would be in his recollection, as it was in that of his intimate friends in 
England, that, on his arrival in this country, early in the year 1824, Klaproth 
came with the greatest speed, from Paris to Berner’s Street, London, there 
to do homage to Morrison as the first Chinese scholar of the age, and that he 
was then and there jiolitel}- received, but, unfortunately, not gratified in all his 
unreasonable wishes ; in consequence of which, he returned to France splenetic 
anil dissatisfied. 

Klaproth’s critique on Morrison’s chronology is not the only instance, since 
1825, in which he has, quite as ofiensively, assailed the opinions or conclu- 
sions of our philologist. In a paper, which was printed in your inisccllanv in 
1827* Vol. I., p. 817* he describes as ahs'iird, and affects to sneer at, the 
usual interpretation of C/iun^~Kivo , * the middle kingdom or empire,* as 
given by Morrison ; remarking, that “ a saiior or n coolie of Canton way, indeed^ 
^ivc Hitch an {explanation, but it is for the understanding of those who interrogate 
him to adopt or reject itP Yet this interpretation, which was very properly 
at the time defended by you in a note on Klaproth’s paper, is now perfectly 
well known to be the true interpretation, b}’ persons who arc, or have been, 
resident in Chinn, and whose dailj' intercourse with the natives, of different 
classes, and access to the literature of the country, seem to preclude even 
the possibility of their being in error respecting the meaning of a phrase in such 
constant use. Should any of your readers wish for satisfaction on this subject 
they may, I apprehend, obtain it, by taking the trouble to read the recent pro- 
clamations, and papers connected with them, of Governor Loo. I am per- 
suaded that few' persons, wdio have read those papers, will long remain in 
doubt respecting the meaning which the Chinese attach to the phrase Chungs 
Kwo, 

V'our reailcrs may also refer with advantage to your above-mentioned note 
on Klaproth’s paper, wliich exposes, not only his want of candour, but sonic 
of his errors, particularly his having understood the phrase “ progenitor of 
niankiiid ” to mean jilnhoniet. 

The omission of the Life of Milne, in my list of Dr. Morrison's works, was 
accidental, and occasioned, as were some other unimportant omissions, by the 
haste with which the paper was put together. In referring again to Dr. Morri- 
son’s list of his own early publications, appended to the sermon preached at 
Hoxton in 1825, the Life of Milne docs not appear — probably because it was 
then out of print. 

Tiios. Fisiikr. 

Ill the Chinese Student’s letter (last vol. p. 271, Ihie 2}, there is an error 
of the press, which afibets the sense nmterially. Instead of ‘Ms not, however, 
superior to what it was ten or twelve years ago, and still inferior,” it should 
be, “ is now, however superior to wiiat it was ten or twelve years ago, still 
inferior,” &c. 
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MAY SONGS. 


A Wklcom* to May. 

And is the stormy winter past. 

And art thou, Charmer, come at last. 

With cheek that blushes, eye that glows. 

Lip of beauty like the rose ? 

When snow the meadows* green doth hide. 
The black mist shrouds the hill. 

And the forest stream is still. 

Where dost thou abide ? 

In a mild Llysian clime. 

Gardens ever in their prime ? 

Or sleepest thou the winter through, 

Till the birtli of vernal dew. 

In some ivory palace fair. 

Lull'd by perfumes rich and rare ; 

No horn that blows, no step that waits, 

At the Enchanted Golden Gates ? 

Idle all my thoughts and vain. 

Since thou with Love art come again, 
Scattering thy dewy hair. 

Like early blossoms on the air. 

Then haste, sweet Friend, — appear ! — appear ! 
A thousand voices call thee here. 

Shower thy bloom on field and tree, 

Daisies on the sunny lea ; 

Bring to Grief its hour of rest. 

Music to the linnet’s breast ; 

And a peaceful heart to me ! 

' Dear Spirit of the gentle May, 

Not, as in the olden days. 

The morning waketh to thy praise 
The poet's voice, the minstrel’s lay— 

Biting care and noisy strife 

Have drowned the whispers of the pipe. 

No merry bands dance out to meet thee, 

With joyful chants and flowers to greet thee 1 
And faded he, whose silvery song 
Welcomed thee, and wish'd thee long,* 

And clos’d the roeek-enamour*d eye 

* Milton, in his song on May Morning 

Now the bright morning star, day’s harbinger. 

Comes dancing from the East, and leads with her 
The flow’ry May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip, and the pale primrose. 

Hail bounteous May ! 

V * « » 

Thus we salute thee with our early song, 

And welcome thee, and wish thee long. 



May Sofigs, 

Of him, whose rural melody 
Sung the “ Court of Faery j*'* 
Wandering with the elfin Queen, 

At moonlight, on tiie haunted green, 

With many a young and gallant Fay, 

On llipcut I-Iill, to gather May. 

Yet not forlorn thy shrine shall be, 

Tho* poor the garland brought by me ; 
Thou dost my drooping thoughts renew. 
Like pining flowers with honey -dew : 
How can I choose but sing of thee ? 

So unto the sick man’s eyes 
Fragrant fields and woods arise, 

Till the chamber, lone and drear, 

Pours sweetest music on his ear ; 

The Muy-crown on his head is bound, 
Yellow cowslips deck the ground, 

While his native village-stream 
Murmurs gently through his dream. 

Welcome, then !— -the hawthorn pale 
,Glcameth softly, like the sail 
Of some glittering fairy-boat, 

That on the purple sea doth float ; 

With silver oars the waves that beat. 

Like the falling of white feet, 

Cheering its journey o’er the foam. 

To its calm Elysian home ! 

Nor sweet alone the flow’ry light. 
Pleasant too the silent night, 

Creeping o'er the cloudless skiee, 

Like sleep upon the lover’s eyes. 

Then with thee, beloved May, 

To the verdant woods I stray, 

Where the quiet moonbeams shine 
Through the shading eglantine ; 

Forgot each thought of pain and grief, 
With the Lady of tlie Leaf If 

Welcome then unto our bow’rs. 

Queen of Smiles, and Queen of Flow’rs ! 
Thus we hail thee with our song — 

And bless thy name, and wish thee long. 


* Michael Drayton, in Nt/mptiideoi or the Court of FaCry 
At midnight, the appointed hour. 
And for the queen a fitting bow'r. 
Quoth he, is that fair cowslip flower 
On Uipeut Mill that groweth ; 
In all your train there's not a Fay, 
That ever went to gather May, 

Hut she hath made It in her way, 

The tallest there that groweth. 
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f Sta The Tlnwermd the Leaf of Drydcii, among his imitations of Chaucar. 
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May 


A Fhaysa to Virtue for a Lady in her Spring. 

She» she it it in darkness shines, 

’Tis she, that still herself refines. 

By her own light to every eye : 

More seen, more known, when Vice stands by ; 

And tho* a stranger here on earth. 

In Heaven she hath her right of birth. 

fl. Jotuon's Masque of \rietuure reconciled to Virtue,* 


Guardian Angela who dost glide 
For ever hy the Christian's side. 
Breathing from thy hallow'd face 
Sunshine through the darkest place — 
Let this maiden be thy care. 

Make her holy, as she’s fair ! 

Let no thought of guile or sin, 

Creep her spotless breast within, 

Nor evil wind, nor unkind show’r. 
Blight her bosom’s gentle flower. 

Still thy wakeful vigil keep 
O’er her soft and trusting sleep ; 

With thy pure celestial light. 

Gilding the visions of the night. 

Lead her to the Spring of Truth,* 

In the morning of her youth ; 

Sweeter far than poet’s dream. 

The flowing of that heavenly stream ; 
Shining to the pilgrim’s eye 
In life’s desert, never dry — 

Not with Nature’s self to die ! 

So, when winter o'er her head 
The snows of many years hath shed, 

And Age’s bony, wrinkled hand, 

Points unto the shadowy land 
Still her comforters may be 
Thy mild voices. Memory I 
Bringing store of fresh’ning flow’rs 
From life’s early April bowers; 

Flow’rs that need no summcr.rny 
To keep their beauty from decay. 
Thoughts of balm to wounds applied ; 
Tears of anguish often dried ; 

Fainting spirits taught to borrow 
Peace in sickness, hope in sorrow ! 

The fairest w'reath for youth in bloom— - 
llic brightest garland for its tomb ! 


* The Water* of Life. 





THE ALLAHABAD INSCRIPTION. 

Diu Mill has transinitteil to the Asiatic Society of Bengal a Supplement to 
his Historical Remarks on the Allahabad Inscription No. 2, given in our Jour- 
nal for February, which we extract from the Society’s ; — 

In enumerating the few historical names that remain of the dynasty or 
dynasties, to which I conceive that the Allahabad Inscription, No. 2, ma}^ pos- 
sibly belong, I conhned myself to such as are authenticated by ancient Icsti- 
niony : in which I am not aware of any omission, except that of two kings, 
whom the researches of Professor Wilson have supplied : viz. Sahasanka, who 
appears from the Visva Prakdsa to have reigned at Canouje somewhei e in the 
tenth century; and Kora, so called by the Muhoinetan writers, who was con- 
temporary with Mahmud Ghaznavi, in the eleventh.* It is, however, scarcely 
pardonable to omit all reference to a scries of names with which so indefati- 
gable an investigator as Colonel Tod thinks he has filled the chasm in question, 
in that most valuable and elaborate contribution to oriental and general litera- 
ture, the “ Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan.'’ The Annals of Marwar, 
contained in his last volume, might well indeed be expected to throw some light 
upon this subject, since it was by the remains of the Uahtore family that last 
reigned at Canouje, by two grandsons of the unfortunate Jaya Chandra, that 
this still subsisting principality of the solar race was fixed in Central India, 
near the beginning of the l<3th century, and escaped for several ages the notice 
of the Musulinan princes who had subverted the ancient Hindu monarchies of 
the north. The professed records of the earlier periods of the family yet re- 
main, in the hands of the bards and other dependents of these princes, at Mar- 
war : and these traditional legends always deserve attention, though they can- 
not for various reasons command historical belief. 

“ These chronicles all connect in a loose manner the solar race in the per- 
son of Sumitra (about the sixtieth from Rama), the last prince of Ayodhya 
mentioned in the Puranas, with the sovereignty of the Rahtorc family at 
Canyacubja — thence proceeding hastily to the defeat and death of Jay Chand, 
or Jaya Chandra, and the flight of his grandsons Seoji and Satrain to Marwar; 
—after which, they begin to wear the appearance of circumstantial history. 
Some of them, however, assume an aspect of chronological definiteness at the 
period of Nayn Pal (Nayaua Pala), whom they represent us having conquered 
Canouje in the year of Vicrainaditya oSfj, or A.D. 470, from king Ajipala, a 
descendant of Ajamidha, of the Lunar race, which race they represent as 
having held the sovereignty of Canyacubja or Gadhipiira, from the fabulous 
times of Gudhi, father of Visvamitra, to whom its foundation is generally 
ascribed, down to this comparatively recent period. From this Nayn Pal, the 
Marwar chroniclers give a genealogical series of twenty generations to the 
unfortunate Jaya Chandra, thus filling the interval from A.U. 470 to IIO.S. 
Some observed incongruities in fhe testimony on which this series is given have 
not prevented Colonel Tod from attaching to the former date, and to the whole 
genealogy, a credit which he docs not appear to give to any names preceding 
Nayn Pal in the same genealogical rolls. He takes it for established fact that 
the Rahtorc family thus reigned for seven centuries at Canouje, and that this 
was the only princijiality of the solar race that ever occupied that ancient scat 
of Hindu empire. 

* To these I mlf;hi add the name of Vira-Shih.vDova, who is said« at a period somewhat earlier, to 
have ijTuiitcd to the rc<iucst of A'disura, kiiitf of lleiigaU the five orders of I'anyacubja lirahinans, 
fioiu whom tlic present brahmans of Heiigal arc deseended. 
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** The exhibition of this genealogy, as given by Colonel Tod, side by side 
with the testimony of indubitable Sanscrit monuments brought to light by 
Colebrooke, Fell, and Wilson, as to the actual reign of the Rahtore princes at 
Canouje, will bring to the test these assertions of the bards and panegyrists of 
the royal house at Marwar, It will be seen that it needs not the absence of 
the names of Yasovarman and Sahasanka (who certainly reigned at Canouje 
within the limits of these seven centuries), to prove this genealogy destitute 
of all historical authority. 


Colonel Tod’s Bafasihafit 
Vol. ii. pp. 5, 6, 7. 

Nayana-pala conqueror of Canouje — 
A.D. 470, and thence sumamed Cama- 
dhvaga, with all his descendants who 
follow. 

Padaiata or Bharata, his son, king of 
Canouje. 

Punja, do. do. 


Dharma-bhumbo, do. do., whose twelve 
brothers were also founders of great 
Rajput families. 

Aji -Chandra, do. do. 

Udaya-chandra, do. do. 

NripaCi, do. do. 

I , 

Kenaka-sena, do. do. 

Sahasra-s&la, do. do. 

M^gha-sena, do. do. 

Vlra-bhadra, do. do. 

Deva-sena, do. do. 

Vimala-sena, do. do. 

D4na-84na, do. do. 

Mukunda, do. do. 

Bhudu? do. do. 

Rdja-sena, do. do. 

I 

Tripala, do. do. 

Sri-Punga, do. do. 

Vijaya-chandra, do. do. 

Jaya^chandra, do. do. 


Inscriptions published in the Asiatic 
Researches, Vols. ix. and xv. 


Yasovigraha, or Sri.pala, whose son 

1 

1 

Mahi-chandra, was father of 

1 


1 

Chandra- Du va, who became by 
conquest king of Canouje 
about 

A. D. 

1072. 

1 

Madana-p^la, his son, who suc- 
ceeded, 

1 

1096. 

1 

Govinda-chandra, do. do. 

1 

1120. 

1 

Vijaya-chandra, do. do. 

1144. 

1 

Jaya-chandra, do. do. 

1160. 


“ Hence it appears, that the Marwar authorities arc correct only as to the 
unfortunate Jaya Chandra, who died A.D. 1193, and his father Vijaya Chandra, 
who died in 1 168. Respecting all his ancestors, they are altogether wrong, and 
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have expanded into seven centuries a dynasty which lasted but 120 years ; for 
the same inscription, which relates the conquest of Ciiandra Deva, is utterly 
silent as to the crown of Canoujc having been his by right of hereditary des- 
cent from Nayana Pala, or any other. We have therefore little reason to 
credit the Marwar chroniclers in the other part of their statement, viz. that 
this llahtore dynasty, thus reduced to one century, was the first and only dy- 
nasty of the solar race at Canouje. It is far more probable that princes of 
purer descent than they (whom Colonel Tod suspects on very probable grounds 
to be of partly Scythian origin) occupied that seat of empire from a period at 
least as early as that named by their chroniclers, viz. in the fifth century, or per- 
haps long before it. To some of these the kings mentioned in our inscription 
may have belonged, whom these authorities, if admitted as true, would exclude 
altogether. 

“ A greater assistance might perhaps be obtained from Colonel Tod, had he 
given us the Jain inscription, to which he alludes in pp. 140 and 21 1 of the first 
volume of the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, as WTitten in an 
ancient character (very probably that of our inscription) long disused in India, 
but known to the Jain hierarchs, and of which he promises to the society a key. 
For this inscription relates to a certain Avanti Raja or Lord of Ujjayini, culled 
Chandragupta, and is dated in the year 427,* which if applied to the era of the 
great monarch of that city, Vicramaditya, will be A.D. 371 » but if applied to 
the Jain era of Mahavira, will be B.C. 106. But the localities specified in the 
Allahabad pillar all seem to indicate a Gangetic kingdom rather than one whose 
centre is at Oujein. 

“ In the line of the Chohan princes of Ajmeir, closed by the name of the 
heroic Prithu-Rai, (who possessed himself in the 12th century of the ancient 
kingdom of Indrapristlia or Delhi, only to be the last Hindu prince that ever 
reigned there) we find a Chandragupta, sou of Mahasinlia and grandson of 
Manikya-Rai, the latter a king of some celebrity, whose date is fixed to A.D. 
695. But the mention of these names, together with that of the son and 
successor in the kingdom, which is not Samudragupta but Pratapa-Sinha, is 
alone sufficient to remove all idea of this being the Chandragupta of our in- 
scription ; even without recurring to the decisive reason, that the Agni-kula 
class of Xattriyas, to which this Chauhaiia family belongs, is cxcludcil as com- 
pletely as the Lunar race from the character here assigned, of ‘ children of 
the Sun.’ The last reason excludes also a more ancient Chandragupta, who, 
as Colonel Tod informs us, stands before Manikya-Rai, in the long line 
(which he has not published) of the Chohans’ descent from their remote 
ancestor, Agni-Pafa: though this prince, if real, may very possibly be the Lord 
of Oujein, who is the subject of the Jain inscription already alluded to (T. R. 
A. S. vol. i. p. 140). 

“ The same reason prevents us from profiting by another tradition often 
repeated by the same learned inquirer, both in his Annals of Rajasthan and 
his contributions to the R. A. S. Transactions, relating to another celebrated 
branch of the Agni-kula Xattriyas, the Pramaras. One tribe of this Rajput 
race, the Mori, is in the habit at this day of claiming for their own the cele-^ 
brated Chandragupta Maurya, founder of the dynasty so called at Palibothra, 
in the days of Seleucus Nicator. The account given by all the ancient San- 
scrit authorities of the origin of that name is very difierent from this, viz, that 
it is the patronymic noun derived from the Sudra damsel Mura, of whom the 

* On the second mention Colonel Tod, apparently from inadvertency, makes the date of this same 
monument 406, t. e. thirty-nine years later than before. 

Asint.dourn.^.'t^.\ UL. l7.NoJ55. 
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king Nanda Mahapadma became enamoured (being himself also of half-blood, 
the offspring of the Lunar prince Mahananda by a slave girl), and thus became 
the father of Chandragupta, who afterwards succeeded by extirpating, with 
the Machiavelian Brahman’s aid, his nine more legitimate brethren. This 
account is so universal — and it is so visible also even in the inverted accounts 
|>reserved by Diodorus Siculus, Trogus Pompeius, and others in the west, 
(making Sandracottiis the offspring of a queen and a barber, instead of a king 
and a barber's daughter), that it requires no ordinary attachment to the later 
chroniclers of Rajasthan to set aside these statements, by making this king a 
member of a noble tribe of the purest Rajputs, to make him consequently 
unconnected altogether with those Nandas whom he succeeded or displaced — 
and even to suspect the word Maiirya^ (as Colonel Tod does, T. R. A. S. i. 
211), to be an interpolation for jlfo/ i. There may, however, be a Chandra- 
gupta to whom such a tradition points with partial truth ; and such I should 
have suspected to be the conquering Chandragnpta of our column, but for the 
objeclion of family above stated. 

“ Upon the whole, our researches for the subjects of this inscription in the 
records of Northern and Central India, seem to be hitherto iinsncccssfnl, not- 
withstanding the various Chandraguptas that have appeared there. Of the 
name Samudragupta, I have not yet seen any trace; but to facilitate the pro- 
gress of future inquiries, it may he useful to exhibit synoptically the genea- 
logical facts which the pillar supplies. 

Gupta, RAja of the Solar Race. 

I Ltcchavi, a private 

Ghatoikaclia, do. lUijjiut, whose daughter 

I was 

I 

Chandragupta, do ^ ( uniara Dovi, Saiiliaiica, an iiide- 

niid Sovereign, v,^!fo of the king. pcmleiit princess, whose 

daiighter was 

Samudragupta,- # A Queen, 

Uuja and Sovereign. I name unknown. 


A royal is.suo expected ut the date of 
the inscription, (line 18). 

“ Another consideration, however, which should not be overlooked in this 
research, is the name of the contemporary king, mentioned, in line 17 of the 
inscription, as having been overcome, together with several inferior princes, 
by Samudragupta. The king is called Dhananjaya, and is described as of the 
race of Ugrasena, i. c. most probably the celebrated king of Mathura so 
called, the father of Cansa, who was slain by Crishna, and was, like his ene- 
my, of the great lunar family of Yadii. Now, in inquiring who this king could 

be, the Dhanjye or Dhananjaya, who is mentioned by Abul Fazil at 

the head of the royal lists of Malwa, as having founded a d^ nasty there about 
2,000 years before, should appear as much out of the question as the fabulous 
Arjuna, who also bore the same name. Yet this prince, — who in Abul Fazil’s 
list (y/yin Achcry, vol. ii. p. 54) has a Salivahan for his grandson—is identified 
by Colonel Wilford, with a Dhananjaya, menfioned in the royal lists of Ra- 
ghunatha, as having sprung from a temple in the peninsula of India, and thence 
attacked and slain a king named Aditya, and then reigned at Ujjayin : and on 
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the strength of this last tradition, he is identified also with the great Salivahana 
himself, the founder of the era A. D. 78, because this latter is celebrated as 
the foe of and destroyer of the celebrated Vicramaditya ! (See Aa, lies, vol, 
ix. pp. 134, 135, 140, 141). Tlic authorities from which the age, and family, 
and reign of this Dhanaiijaya iiji;;ht perhaps have been obtained, are so loosely 
cited by this very learned but fanciful writer, and so mixed up with his own 
cviilcntly groundless and inconclusive deductions of identity, that we can 
derive no aid from them in determining whether he be the king mentioned on 
the column or not, or what could be thence safely concluded concerning the 
age of the inscription. 

A curious fact was announced to the Society, by the Secretary, at the meet- 
ing of the 1st October, namely, the perfect identity of the inscriptions of the 
Lat/i of Fero/. Shah at Delhi, Bhim Sen’s Lath at Allahabad, and the column 
bearing the same name near Bettiah 1 


ANECDOTE FROM ARABIAN HISTORY. 

When Fazl-ben-Ma-ad was the chieftain of NaiishapQn, and all Khorusun was 
under his authority, there was a dreadful famine in the land; and the scarcity 
was so great, that the rich suflercd almost as much as the poor, for bread was 
not to be had for iiioney : many, indeed, had their granaries full, but, either from 
f)arsiinony, or an apprehension that it might not last them till they had another 
good harvest, not one of them would sell the smallest portion. 

The peo|)le, in their distress, went to the mayor and insisted upon his going 
to the governor, and urging him to open his magazines, that the cooks and 
bakers might be supplied, and that they and their families might be saved from 
death. He proceeded, accordingly, to the palace, followed by a noisy mid- 
titude; and Fazl, w ho observed their approach from an upper chamber, where 
he was feasting, was (piickly aware of their object : so, when the mayor came 
in, he addrcst^cd him in anger, and asked what he meant by bringing such a 
rabble to disturb him in his pleasures? 'The mayor humbly set forth the misery 
of the people, and the ruin which would fall upon the country ; and earnestly 
besought him to set the example of opening bis granaries, lest the people 
shoubi perish. “ Get along,” said Fa/1 ; “ you are an old fool, and do not 
know your iliity. Send away this mob, and do you set them an example of 
obedience to authority.” Then, going to a window, he called out to the 
famished f)Cople and said, “ How now', you ignorant varlets ! can 1 help the 
famine ? It is the will of God ; and if you have lost his favour, 1 dare say it is 
for your sins. The famine is not yet so hard as it was upon the brethren of 
Joseph ; when it is, you may bring me your wives and children, and sell them 
for corn ; and then 1 will supply you. 8o now depart.” 

Upon this, the disconsolate people left the gates, beseeching God to pity 
them, and calling down curses upon the hard-hearted tyrant. 

But a dervise, who was among them, got upon the steps, and addressing 
them in a loud voice, said: “ Do not grieve at his answer; but rather rejoice 
that your deliverance is at hand. No man coidd. utter such w'ords, unless he 
were forsaken by God, and doomed to perdition. His end will soon come.” 

And the words of the dervise w'crc fulfilled. For that very night, while 
Faxl was rejoicing in the gain that he should make by his corn, and eating the 
more greedily, as he thought of the famine, a lump of meat stuck in his 
throat ; and, after rolling some time in agony on the floor, he died. 

Next day, the granaries were thrown open ; plenty was restored, and the 
city vvas filled with thanksgiving. 
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REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD INDIAN OFFICER. 

No. V.-^Tme Jugglers. 

Hob. By St. Cicoricet I was the first man that entered the breach ; and had I not cfTcctcd it with reso- 
lution, 1 had been slain if 1 had had a million of lives. 

Kd, Know. 'Twas a pity you had not ten, a rat's and your own, i'faith. But was it possible ? 

Dob. I assure you (upon my reputation) *tis true. 

Ben Jonson. 

Upon one occasion of visiting our entertaining friend, the colonel, we 
found him a little excited. The barrister asked whether he had met with 
Jeronymo again, or seen a ghost ? 

« By said he, beginning with his usual expletive ; I don't 

know what to think. But listen. Last night, as I was about to leap into 
my cot, I found my place occupied by a slender, delicate, pretty-shaped 
samp (snake), who looked at me with prodigious coolness, as much as to 
say, come here if you dare.” I just turned about for my sabre, — there it 
is, as flexible as a rattan, and as keen as a razor, — intending to make a 
crucial incision in the rascal, — when he vani.shed ; but where and how, hang 
me if I can tell. I was exceedingly puzzled to know how he got in or got 
out, seeing that there was no breach in the wall or floor practicable for 
him. I kept awake all night meditating upon this strange affair. Men- 
tioning it to my Kitinudgar this morning, he recommended me to send for a 
sampooii. I did so, and after this black fellow had piped a bit, making a 
.strange fuss, out came my sleek-looking bcd-fcllow, as unconcerned as pos- 
sible, and apparently on intimate terms with the sampoori, for he let him 
handle him, and jumped as delightedly into his basket as a stickleback does 
into a boy's bottle." 

The same snake, colonel ?" 

Aye, the very same : I could swear to every spot or streak upon his 
hide." 

Our old friend continued for some time to enlarge upon this incident, and 
it led us insensibly into conversation upon the dexterity of these Indian 
psyliiy and from thence we naturally came to speak of the jugglers, of 
whom, indeed, the sampooris constitute a variety. 

Every individual of our little party had some fact to relate, almost incre- 
dible to others, which he had witnessed with his faithful eyes." Flowers 
and trees made to grow instantly, to vary their species, their blossoms, 
their fruit; metals transmuted before the sight from the basest to the most 
precious ; animals mutilated, mangled, every spark of vitality cxtinguislied, 
and forthwith restored to perfect being; men sitting upon nothing, mounting 
into the air upon nothing, rolling unhurt amidst sharp spears, sabres, spikes, 
and knives ; in short, there was .scarcely an impossible thing, which some 
of us had not seen actually performed by the jugglers who frequent the 
Eastern courts, of whose extraordinary skill no idea can be formed by 
those who have merely witnessed the vulgar exploits of European con- 
jurors. 

The barrister, who referred all preternatural appearances to natural 
causes, took occasion to draw an argument from the dexterity of these 
jugglers ill favour of the institution of castes. “ You perceive," said he, 
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the vast accumulation of knowledge, for it is nothing more, wliich is 
acquired by the intellect of successive generations being constantly directed 
to the same object, instead of being diverted to others, as amongst us. 
These jugglers, — tliough we degrade them by such a denomination, 1 should 
rather say, these practical philosophers, — by confining their attention judi- 
ciously to one pursuit, have attained something like perfection in it ; and I 
have little doubt that there are grounds for tlic assertion of the Sanchya 
philosophers, that mind may, by dint of thinking, become omnipotent over 
matter/' 

An old civilian, one of the colonel’s intimates, but who had rarely hap- 
pened to join our symposia, here interposed. 1 cannot concur in the 
notion you seem to entertain,” said he, addressing himself to the barrister, 
that the performances of these jugglers are the mere effects of skill on 
their part in prsictising deceptions upon us; I fear their art lies deeper than 
the superficial causes to which you attribute it.” 

M'o what cause do you ascribe it?” enquired the barrister. 

** To magic, undoubtedly.” 

“ Magic ! And what do you understand by magic?” 

Sorcery,” replied the civilian. 

1 have no other idea of magic, or even sorcery, said the barrister, 
than that it is something done by sleight of Imnd ; a quickness in cheating 
the senses, which arc generally relied upon by mankind implicitly as the 
only criterion of what is offered to them ; whereas, the senses arc in 
truth easily deceived ; and when their senses are deceived, vulgar minds 
become utterly helpless ; they have nothing to lean upon, and take refuge 
in superstition : just as a savage, when he secs for the first time the effect 
of gunpowder, thinks he is in the presence of a spirit.” 

Sir,” rejoined the civilian, I am too old to unlearn the prejudices [ 
imbibed from my Bible. ]f our common Christianity is true, there must 
be wicked spirits in tlie universe, and I can conceive nothing more probable 
thaji that they should be ready, if permitted to do so, to lend their superna- 
tural aid to those who are daring enough to purchase it, whereby devils may, 
to a certain extent, counterwork the designs of Providence, and thereby, 
for a time, promote their own ends.” 

If we are to refer all the appearances for which we cannot satisfacto- 
rily account to diabolical agency,” observed the barrister, 1 fear the devils 
would have more business on their hands than they could well execute. 
W hat do you say to the various phenomena which philosophers cannot ex- 
plain — gravitation, electricity, magnetism, and certain chemical effects, the 
causes of which have hitherto been latent?” 

“ 1 attribute them all,” stiid the old civilian, with firmness, to super- 
natural agency— to a beneficent power, where the operation is evidently for 
the good of man ; to a malevolent power, where the operation is bad or 
even equivocal. And 1 beg of you, sir, to consider,” he added, that 
amongst the instances in which effects are traced to specific causes, in a 
vast variety of cases, those causes arc only intermediate or secondary. If 
1 ask a philosopher how it is that I can move my finger, he will entertain 
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me with nn anatomical disquisition upon the mechanism ol' the body ; hut if 
I pursue him with questions, he must acknowledge his ignorjinco of the phe- 
nomenon of life, or say it is the necessary result of organization, which is 
pretty much the same thing. In short, sir, 1 am a believer in the existence 
of spirits and in the doctrine of supernatural agency in human affairs ; and 
I appeal to the universal consent of mankind to this doctrine in support of 
its reasonableness ; although 1 acknowledge that, in times of ignorance, and 
amongst weak people, it has been, like other sound doctrines, abused and 
exposed to ridicule.’' 

The reply of the barrister was cut short by the colonel, who np))enred to 
think that the conversation was growing too serious. 'J’aking from his 
mouth a Persian kaleean (pipe), which had hitherto kept him silent, ‘‘ I 
can tell you a little about spirits," said he. Observing our features upon 
the grin, “ It's all true," he abruptly exclaimed, “ so help — — 

Well, well," observed the barrister; “we know you .suffieienlly, 
colonel, to dispense with your oath. Proceed, I pray you." 

The colonel proceeded accordingly. It was, I think, about eighteen 
years ago, — I was then in conuiiand of a company, and was leading a de- 
tachment into a part of the Vindy an range, where no European had hitherto 
been. My l»lack fellows know nothing of the country, and I could get no 
guide upon whom I could depend. The party wc were in pursuit of were 
a set of plunderers, who were reputed to be magicians as well as thieves, 
and in every village, wc heard terrifying accounts of their magical exploits. 
I am not superstitious, as you all know, and the Juggernaut affair will con- 
vince you I do not want nerve ; but I confess I began to catch a little of 
the all-overishness of those about me. 

Well, W’c went on. One night as 1 lay in my tout, wide awake, rumi- 
nating upon what I luid heard, 1 saw, — it was no deer j>t ion, by Jove, — a 
black figure, that began to expand itself to prodigious diiuensions. I 
started up and rubbed my eyes ; wlieii the figure re-appered, and began to 
swell as bfcfore. 1 jumped out of bed, seizcfl my sabre, and began to cut 
away ; but although the weapon went into every ])nrt of the carcass, it was 
like cutting jelly- Upon this I began to call out lustily, ordering my men 
to surround the tent, and some of them to enter. They saw me cutting 
away, but saw nothing else — they thought me mad. 'fo make short of the 
matter, I became thoroughly exhausted, and was laid upon rny couch insen- 
sible. WJien i came to myself, I was told that a dark object, supposed to 
be one of the hill rascals, had been observed stealing about the skirts of the 
camp. The incident, — for why should I have made any secret of it? — 
spread amongst the men, and I had good reason to believe that, if I had ad- 
vanced an inch further, they would have deserted me. .So I gave orders 
that we should march back, and this was the last order 1 gave them ; for I 
fell ill of a fever, and became delirious. When I recovered, I found that 
the retreat of the detachment had been imputed to orders given whilst I was 
non compos mentiSy and my lieutenant got a severe wigy poor fellow. But 
it is remarkable that nothing more w'as heard of the magician-thieves, and I 
have no doubt that the being I battled with was their devil, and that some of 
my slashes must have hit him in a mortal place." 
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You concur with me, ilion,'* observed the civilian, ‘‘ in a belief in 
supernatural agency?’' 

Why should I doubt it, after wliat I have told you ? But 1 have posi- 
tively talked with a demon.” 

The civilian, to spare the officer his usual attestation — which fell from him 
as expletives usually occur in conversation, merely to round a period, or 
adjust a ])hrasc — humoured the joke, and begged he would relate to us the 
whole affair. 

“ You must know,” said he, I once had a Moosulman in my service, 
who had ac(|uired the whole science of daivnly and taught me how to distin- 
guish spirits from men, in whose form they frc([uently mix with us, and, in 
the common phrase, literally ^ play the devil.' One of the tests was the 
pronouncing a sort of unmeaning jargon of senseless Aral)ic — fallyushin 
murhuahin murkudushia sulnnushin muriashin mylamushiny &c., to 
which, if the suspected person makes a reply in a false (juotation from the 
CoraHy he is a demon. I tried this test upon a juggler, and the fellow bit, 
and told me privately that he was really a devil. I found him a pleasant 
jolly fellow, with nothing at all of the devil about him. lie assured me 
that these jugglers could do more wonderful tricks than they really perform, 
were they not afraid of exciting suspicion. 1 le seemed to lead a very happy 
life, though he hinted that there were some little inconveniences to be en- 
dured, of which he did not care to be particular.” 

I wonder,” said the barrister, ^^you did not get him to enlighten you a 
little on the nature of the soul, the slate of future existence, and other 
matters, on which we lack information.” 

The colonel looked serious. I did ask him once,” said he, what sort 
of a home he had. l^he fellow frowned as darkly as a ihunder-cloud, and 
quitted me hastily. I remember I was attacked that very night with an ery- 
sipelas, which 1 did not get rid till I saw him again, and made the amende. 

The civilian now became anxious to change the subject of conversation. 
He reverted to the subject of the jugglers of India, and mentioned some 
further instances of their art. He asked the barrister whether it was pos- 
sible to explain such performances upon natural principles, or to reconcile 
them with the doctrine that they were merely illusions of the senses. 

If we consider,” replied the barrister, the resources which these men 
po.sscss in the knowledge of many physical secrets unknown to us, in the 
phenomena which we know, and presume them to bo ignorant of, in their 
wonderful piohciency in sleight of hand, in the fallibility of senses sup- 
posed to be infallible, in the aid derived from the collusion of bystanders, 
and from the exaggerations of relators, w^e shall lind that they have more 
advantages than we imagine at lirst sight they possess. 1 have hitherto 
seen no performance of theirs which I could not believe attiibutable to na- 
tural means, and beg tliercfore to retain my opinion.” 

The colonel was about to o|)en a fresh budget of supernatural stories, 
when the barrister, pleading an engagement, deferred the pleasure of hearing 
them till another opportunity ; and the old civilian looked approbation. 
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STEAM NAVIGATION TO INDIA.* 

Mr. McGregor Laird, the next witness, has been engaged in the construction 
of steam vessels, chiefly as steam proprietor, since 1824. He has been to 
Africa with an expedition fitted out by a company at Liverpool, of which the 
witness was a partner, in consequence of Mr. Lander's representation of the 
trade that might be opened with the interior. They built a wooden steam 
vessel of 160 tons, and a small iron one of 60 tons; the former of forty*horse 
power, the latter of fifteen ; with low pressure engines. They left Milford on 
the 28th July, and arrived in the river Nun on the 18th October, steaming and 
sailing. They took the vessels 350 miles up the Niger, when the large steamer 
got aground, and remained so from December till June; the other vessel was 
afloat, and remains in Africa still. The mortality was so great, that most of 
the men died; a less proportion on board the iron vessel, on account of her 
coolness and freedom from smell. Iron vessels are not subject to be struck by 
lightning ; they suffer less than wooden vessels from striking, are less liable to 
decay or corrosion, and draw less water, with greater capacity for stowage. 

The most proper measurement for sea-going steamer, for a long voyage, is, 
the beam one sixth of the length; the depth two-thirds of the beam; about 
2^ tons to one-horse power: say 155ft. long, 26ft. beam, 17i ft- deep; the 
two engines, the diameter of the cylinder 52 inches ; the length of the stroke 
5 ft. 6 in. A wooden vessel of this measurement, 500 tons, 200-horse power, 
would stow 250 tons of fuel, consuming 16 tons of coal per day ; her draught 
of water would be 12i ft.; her rate of going about 1 knots an hour. She 
could accommodate 200 soldiers, and, with them on board, carry 15 day.s* 
fuel. 

The witness gave a great variety of details as to the construction, equip- 
ment, and cost of building and fitting out steam-vessels. 

He stated that he had looked over the work published by Capt. Chesney 
on the Euphrates, and that he had drawn up a plan for the navigation of that 
river. An iron boat, 110 ft. long, 22 ft. beam, 7^ ft. deep, with a single engine 
of 38 in. cylinder, and 5i ft. stroke, equal to fifty-horse power, would carry 
ten days’ fuel, on three feet draught of water, and go twelve miles per hour 
in still water, and consume about five cwt. of coal per clay. The witness 
could not recommend a steam-vessel of the size suggested by Capt. Cbcsncy 
(60 tons), as, from experience in Africa, he found it almost impossible to com- 
bine speed with light draught of water, in a vessel of tliul size. He proposes 
that each steamer should carry a light copper galley on her quarter, by which 
the mails, when there was too little water for the steamers, might be forwarded 
to Bir : these galleys should be paddled, not towed Two sca-going steamers, 
of 600 Ions, from Bombay to Bussorah, would cost £52,200 ; two iron river 
boats, 11,600; two copper galleys, 45 ft. long, £350; expenses of putting 
the boats together, J04,OOO ; the expense of two steamers out, ^5,000 : total 
prime cost at Bombay, Jt73,150. The current yearly expenses, and for coals, 
would be ^20,1.30; and one third for perpetuating the property, on £T3,\50, 
J021,383; total annual expense JC44,513. The distance from Bombay to Bus- 
sorah, Hillah, Hit, and Bir, is 2,750 miles, in 438 hours, delays excepted. The 
fuel required would be 248 tons, from Bombay to Bir, or 469 tons from Bom- 
bay to Bir and back again. The rate estimated is, from Bombay to Bussorah, 
7 miles an hour; Bussorah to Hillah, 6; Hillah to Hit, 6 ; Hit to Bir, 5 Wit- 
ness calculates upon having monthly communications. 

The witness then delivered a detailed estimate of expenses ; the result of 
* Continued from lut vol. p. 29C. 
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which is that the prime cost from Bombay to Suez would be j£85,500 ; from 
Bombay to Bir, is73»150 ; difference in favour of the latter ^1^,350; the 
yearly expense of the former would be ^64,628, of the latter £44,513; dif- 
ference in favour of the latter £^00,1 15 per annum ; the time from Bombay to 
Suez would be 438 hours, from Bombay to Bir, 397 ; the fuel, in the former 
route, 338 tons, in the latter only ^48'. 

Mr. Joshua Field, engineer, who has had much experience in the manufacture 
of steam-engines, was next examined. He gave in a table shewing, at one view, 
the probable speed to be obtained by application of engines of different powers 
in vessels of the same tonnage, and the length of time they would be able to 
carry coal with each power on board. He recommends, as the proper mea- 
surement and power of a steamer, to go a long sca-voyage, 700 to 800 tons, 
having an engine of ' 180 or ^OO-liorse power. Such a vcs.scl would carry coal 
for 14 or 15 days, have a speed in still water of nine or ten miles an hour, and 
average eight in all weathers. The greatest proportion in tonnage and power 
for a steamer going a long voyage, is four tons per horse-power ; for a short 
sea-voyage, three tons, and for river-vessels, 2 tons. The smaller the power, 
the greater capacity is left for coal, but the less speed. Great power in small 
vessels gives great speed, but they carry a small quantity of coal. The greatest 
proportion of power would consume the least fuel, in equal distances, against 
winds and tides, but not in calms and fair winds. The same steamer could not 
go more than 2,000 or 3,000 miles without relay, or time to put the machinery 
in order : the more frequently they can be stopped to clean and adjust, the 
better they perform. Copper boilers are more durable than iron, and prefer- 
able for long voyages. 

The witness gave similar testimony to Mr. Laird, as to the preference of iron 
vessels to wood, especially in hot climates. He has nodouht that iron vessels 
on a larger scale could be made serviceable at sea, and that they will be before 
long. The effect of the iron on the compass might be neutralized by Professor 
Barlow’s method. 

A steam-vessel of 800 tons and 200-horse power, complete, would cost 
about £33,000 ; the annual expense, including coal, would be about £7,000. 

The witness had read Captain Wilson’s pamphlet on steam-navigation from 
Bombay ; previous to that, he should not have doubted the practicability of 
carrying on tliut navigation throughout the year, against the monsoon ; he 
should not advise attempting a navigation by steam against the S.W. monsoon, 
against such an opinion as Capt. Wilson’s. 

He had read Capt. Chesney’s report upon the navigation of the Euphrates, 
and he has seen nothing against the practicability of it in the report. 

Mr. John Hine, late assistant resident at Bagdad, was the next witness. He 
had resided at Bagdad fifteen years, and till 1818. Its coiiinierce was rather 
flourishing; it is a great mart, the commerce of these countries being collected 
there for conveyance to other parts. There was a great commerce with India; 
indigo and piece goods were brought thence ; tliey were brought by the Persian 
Gulf to Bussorah, and thence to Bagdad, by the Tigris, never now by the 
Euphrates ; formerly, there was commerce between Bagdad and Bussorah on 
the Euphrates ; it ceased about one hundred years ago. Before Bagdad and 
Bussorah were united, the commerce from India for Syria went up the Eu- 
phrates ; it was conveyed to Hillah through the Lemlun Marshes, when the 
river was high, and thence to Anna, and as far as Deir, on the Euphrates ; then 
it was transported on camels’ backs to Damascus and Aleppo. As soon as the 
two governments were united, the^pasha was desirous of attracting all the 
commerce to his capital, Bagdad ; and at first, it was conveyed up to Hillali 
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bj the Euphrates, and thence on camels’ backs to Bagdad ; .subsequently they 
built a lighter kind of boat, and found that, although the length of the Tigris 
was greater, they could bring merchandize cheaper and quicker by the Tigris 
than by the Euphrates, with the land-carriage from Hillah to Bagdad, forty 
miles from the Euphrates. ^ The same political reasons now exist for drawing 
commerce to Bagdad. The authority of the governors of Bagdad extended 
from Merdin to the Persian Gulf below Bussorah, as far as the Euphrates, and 
ended above the Euphrates. Bir was not under the pasha’s jurisdiction, nor 
ElKaini; Anna is. 

The Turks and Arabs are favourable to commerce. Of the two rivers, the 
Tigris is most easily navigable up to Bagdad : vessels contrive to come up at all 
times of the year, when the Euphrates is not navigable. About forty miles 
above Bagdad, there is a ridge of rocks rendering the Tigris impassable. There 
is a canal between the two rivers about forty miles below Bagdad ; but when 
the rivers are low it is not navigable. The boats are large, but they draw little 
water. Traders consider the Euphrates more insecure than the Tigris ; the 
boats are liable to be Bred upon by little w'andering tribes. Agreements might 
be made with the principal tribes, so that no obstruction would be given of con- 
sequence. By paying the dues all along the Euphrates, the navigation might 
be safe. The Arabs in the desert might occasionally come down to the north- 
ern parts of the river, and give some annoyance. Some of the Bedouins are 
very powerful ; they consider plundering meritorious. All the families would 
not consider themselves bound by treaties with the principal tribes. The Anisi 
tribes of the desert would not ; they are constantly wherever they can get 
plunder. A compact must be made with all the tribes. The navigation of the 
Tigris is sometimes interrupted by little tribes, who come upon the river. The 
towns are secure. A steam-boat, sufhciently armed, and with proper caution, 
could force a passage at all times ; but the Arabs would fire from the banks. 
There are certain parts of the Euphrates where they might fire from the banks 
without being discovered ; they are very expert marksmen ; if they were de- 
termined to make an assault upon a steam-boat, they could hit it. The 
expense of the bargains with the tribes from Bir to Bussorab would not exceed 
jE 1,000 a-year. If a good deal of merchandize were transmitted, they would 
expect iqore probably, for every trip of the steamer, they would expect 
in presents. They would desire to get as much as they could. The principle 
they act on is to extort or plunder, whichever they get most by. A power in 
possession of Armenia could easily and rapidly descend with an armed expe- 
dition to the Gulf, by the river, on rafts. 

Mr. Robert Taylor, of the Madras Cavalry, who resided at Bagdad and at 
Bussorah, for a few months, in 1832, is acquainted with the state of the Eu- 
phrates as far as Korna, forty-two miles from Bussorah, from the mouth of the 
Persian Gulf. From Bussorah to Bagdad is perfectly practicable for steam 
navigation; there was a yacht, drawing six feet water, belonging to the resi- 
dent, continually going up and down, by the Tigris. Boats of the largest size 
can go in certain seasons up the Hie, a canal communicating between the 
Tigris and Euphrates ; but in the dry season (about two months) there is only 
two feet of water. The canal is 140 miles long. The Tigris is navigable at all 
times. The witness thinks there would be no difficulty along the Euphrates 
from the Arabs ; they will be conciliated by a small tribute, and purchasing 
their sheep and other articles they have to sell ; in that case, they would rather 
encourage than fight yon. Witness’s father (Colonel Taylor) has communi- 
cated with the Montifige tribe, and they viewed the matter in a favourable 
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light. Generally speaking, the trade from Bussorah to Bagdad passes through 
the Hie canal, because that route is shorter and safer. There would be no 
danger to a British steam-boat going up the Tigris, if the Arabs were treated 
properly ; difficulties met with by Europeans arc generally attributable to them- 
selves. The Arabs always spoke kindly of the Efl^lish to witness. The opi- 
nion of Col. Taylor is very favourable to an uninterrupted communication as 
far as regards the Arab tribes. A treaty made with the Sheikh of the Aniza 
tribe, under which are most of the minor, would secure the latter ; they would 
feel compelled to abide by such treaty. 

The commerce from Bussorah to Bagdad and from thence to India, consists 
of raw silk, paper, horses, tobacco, wool, pearls, coffee, dates, and preserves; 
the merchandize from India is indigo, cloths of all sorts, shawls, and English 
manufactures. The goods are sent in bungalows, or native boats, from Bus- 
sorah to Bombay. The voyage from Bagdad to Bussorah takes seven or eight 
days ; back to Bagdad takes nearly six weeks, because it is against the current. 
The boats are tracked up. There is trade from Bagdad through Persia to Kur- 
distan, and also to Syria ; the goods are native and Indian ; they are sent over- 
land, with large bodies of armed men, so that the Arabs do not attack them. 

If steam-navigation were established along the Euphrates, it would lead to 
a great increase of our commerce along the Tigris, and generally in other parts, 
and might be the means of civilizing the Arabs. The articles of commerce 
would be European cloth, knives, cheap guns and pistols, watches, and snuff; 
in return, the Arabs would give horses, sheep, cotton, and wool ; and the 
Turks, specie in Bagdad and Syria. The ex-Pasha, Daood, was very favour- 
able indeed to steam-navigation ; he proposed to cut a canal between the Tigris 
and the Euphrates to facilitate it, and his successor, AH Pasha would do the 
same, if the British government would establish steam-navigation there. The 
influence of the Pasha would extend over the tribes from £1 Kaim to the mouth 
of the Gulf. If the Aniza tribes were friendly, that would secure the river 
up to Bir. 

Major Head was the next witness called. He made the voyage from India 
through the Red Sea, in 1829 and 1830, with the view of examining into the 
practicability of steam-navigation between England and India, by that route. 

There are two routes, of equal importance, one by the island of Socotra, 
and thence to Camoran, or some other intermediate station, betw’een Soco- 
tra and Suez ; the other by having only one intermediate station between 
Suez and Bombay. Taking the Socotra route, as the safest and best to begin 
with, the distance from Bombay to Socotra, the first station, would be 1,137 
miles; Socotra to Camoran, opposite to Messena (Massuah), 835*miles; from 
Camoran to Cosseir, 795 miles and from Cosseir to Suez, 270 miles. From 
Bombay to Socotra could be done in 7i days; allow 2 days at Socotra; from 
thence to Camoran, 5 j days ; allow 2 days to replenish ; from Camoran to 
Suez, 7 days ; making 24 days from Bombay to Suez. This would be the 
maximum in the N.E. monsoon. To cross Egypt from Suez to Cairo would 
require 2 days ; from Cairo to Alexandria 3 or 4 days ; total 6 days. From 
Alexandria to Malta, by a steamer, would occupy 6 days; and from Malta to 
Falmouth the packets take 14 days. Allowing 3 days’ stoppage at Gibraltar 
and Malta, the journey from Bombay to England would be performed in 53 
days. The mails could proceed by the dak route from Bombay to Calcutta in 
9 days, and to Madras in 7 ; making the journey to the latter presidency from 
England 60 days, and to Calcutta 62. From Cosseir to Alexandria, instead of 
Suez, would make no difference in time. In the other route, by Aden, two 
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days are saved by having only one depot ; which would make ^ days from 
Bombay to Suez, instead of 24. 

With respect to the expense of the two roiitewS, the witness gave a variety 
of details, shewing that the total annual expense for a monthly coniinunica* 
tioxi between England and jndia would be j£40,800. The witness is of opinion 
that the vessels could go all the year round ; that they could go from Bombay 
to*the Red Sea against the mon-soons. For the latter opinion, he cited the 
testimony of Capt. Richards and Capt Johnston before the Bengal S/cain- 
Committce, and the pamphlet of Capt. Wilson, who merely says, that “ a regu- 
lar steam communication, during the S.W. monsoon, between Bombay and 
Suez, is not practicable in a way to make the returns or advantages worth the 
expense.” 

The returns from the communication the witness computes at £55,} 00 per an- 
num, without including any thing from Egypt, and calculating only five pas- 
sengers each trip, at ^50 from Bombay to Egypt, leaving, after meeting the 
computed annual expense of jC 40,800, a profit of ^14,300 a-yenr. 

The witness conceives that there would he much commerce by steam in the 
Red Sea ; he found a great desire for trade on both the Abyssinian and the 
Arabian coasts ; the people were suffering under the greatest difficulties for 
want of European articles. At present, the trade is mottly conducted by 
caravans in the interior, which mode of conveyance increaees greatly the cost 
of European articles. Amongst * he wild Arabs, there was a great disposition 
to hold intercourse. By establishing Socotra as a depot, its trade would come 
very much to what it was in ancient times, w hen numbers of European mer- 
chants resided there. 

The witness is of opinion that a ship canal between Suez and the Mediter- 
ranean is perfectly practicable ; but be thinks a raiUroad more for the benefit of 
Egypt, and that England would look with great jealousy upon a canal, with 
reference to India. The advantage of a canal depends upon political conside- 
rations ; its practicability is not doubted. If steamers could pass readily by 
the canal to the Eastern seas, it might give an ho.stile nation a command there. 
On the raiUroad constructing between Cairo and Suez, it is intended to have 
locomotive engines ; they are preparing in England. The journey is to be 
performed within the day. The road will be afterwards carried to Alexandria. 

Sir Harford Jones Brydges was examined. This gentleman has spent a 
great part of his life in the East. He has resided officially at Bussorah and 
Bagdad, and has been envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to the 
King of Persia. At Bussorah and Bagdad, he had many opportunities of 
making himself acquainted with the commerce and resources of the country. 
The commerce on the Tigris and Euphrates was then very considerable ; its 
great branches are now gone irrecoverably. The Company’s trade consisted of 
. woollens, on which they invariably suffered a loss ; but combined with remit- 
tances, it was a gainful trade. If the Tigris and Euphrates were in the bands 
of persons who were wealthy and enterprizing, they are favourable to com- 
merce. 

Sir Harford thinks that arrangements might be made with the Arab tribes, 
so as to render them favourable to a commercial intercourse; he has the best 
opinion of the Arab faith. The danger of the Arabs interfering would be no 
obstacle to a navigation of the Euphrates ; there is only one tribe of Arabs who 
could gii’e any serious disturbance, that is the Khazaels ; they are bad enough ; 
they inhabit the marsh in which the Euphrates loses itself; they have been 
qlways notorious for their bad faith; they frequently plunder passengers; but 
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they are always to be kept quiet with a few presents* He would not anticipate 
much extension of commerce, unless there was more wealth in the country 
than when he was there. In any plan of steam, you must begin with Con- 
stantinople, as there will be a great deal of jealousy there, unless properly 
explained. Sir Harford regards the Pasha of Egypt as a mere ephemeral 
being. 

A king’s frigate could go up to Bussorah, with the river in the lowest state* 
A British frigate and a French frigate came up in the witness’s time. 

(To be concluded next month,") 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royal Asiatic Society, — At the meeting of April 4th, Sir Alexander Johnston 
presided. Several donations were laid upon the tabic, amongst which were a 
Dutch History of the Original Settlements acquired by Holland in the Conti- 
nent and Archipelago of India. The Chairman took occasion to congratulate 
the meeting upon the election of M. Lc Chevalier General Allard, M. Le Ge- 
neral Ventura, and M. Court, the French officers resident at the court of Run- 
jeet Singh, as corresponding members of the society, a token of acknowledg- 
ment on the part of the Society for the attentions bestowed by those gentlemen 
on M. Jacquemont and Lieut. A. Burnes. Several resident members were 
admitted. 

The paper read to the meeting consisted of further selections from Capt. 
Janies Low’s valuable MSS., on the Tenasscrim territory; they related to the 
military habits of the people of Siam and Burma, as well as to the geographi- 
cal situation of the adjoining territories. 

The Chairman announced that the nc.xt meeting would be on the 9th of 
May, being the twelfth anniversary of the Society. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, — At the meeting of the 5th November, the following 
persons were balloted for, and duly elected honorary members :~Mekhara 
Meng, uncle to the king of Ava ; Professor Heeren, M. Klaproth, Professor 
Rosen, Sir John Herschell, Professor Buckland, and Colonel Sykes. 

The Secretary reported the receipt of a continuation of the late Mr. George 
Trebeck’s manuscript journals (Cashinir to Cabul, May — June, 1823), presented 
by his brother, Mr. Charles Trebeck, who had at length recovered it through 
Mr. Fraser of Delhi. It is believed that other portions of his and of Moor- 
croft’s papers still remain up the country. Resolved, that the present portion 
be despatched forthwith to Professor Wilson, who is now engaged in publishing 
the former part of Moorcroft’s Journals, on the part of the Society. 

Read a letter from the Rev. J. Stevenson, on the subject of the Inscriptions 
engraved on the excavated temple at Karli^ near Pund, which he has succeeded 
in dccyphering with the assistance of the alphabet of the Allahabad monument 
published in the Journal As. Soc, It appears that the cave was excavated in 
A.D. 176, and that the work was done by command of a Raja, a descendant of 
Salivahan. 

Extracts of a private letter to the Secretary^ from Capt. C. M. Wade, Political 
Agent at Ludiana, were read, enclosing a Memoir in French, by M. Court, an 
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officer in the service of Mahdrajh Ranjit Singh, detailing his operations on 
several other topes in the neighbourhood of that originally opened by General 
Ventura { one of them alTording highly interesting results* Capt. Wade also 
forwarded a letter from Gen. Ventura himself, who, in continuation of his former 
important researches, has since collected upwards of five hundred ancient coins, 
which he has entrusted to M. Allard, for the Museum of Paris, politely offering 
their inspection and examination to the members of the Asiatic Society, as 
long as M. Allard may remain in the metropolis. 

A letter was read from Capt. Cautlcy, dated Delhi, the 14th October, descrip- 
tive of the collection of fossil bones made by Serjeant Dean, fronilthe^Jumna. 
Capt« Cautley gives the following additional particulars of the fossil bone 
deposit in the Sewhlik hills, and of the subterranean town to Behai : 

** The fossils are even now not only numerous but rich in the remains of a 
great variety of species. Saurian and Chelonian are most abundant : of the 
Saurian, the teeth of two varieties correspond very closely with the existing 
Alligator (or magar of the natives), and the Gharial (or Garial of naturalists) : 
there appears to be a third variety of teeth of this order, as well as the jaw- 
bones of two of a smaller class of lacertine animals, one specimen of which is 
exceedingly interesting, consisting of the lower half-jaw, with one cheek-tooth, 
well fossilized. Of Mammalia, three families are very distinct, Solipeda, 
Ruminantia, and Hodentia, the former in one solitary specioien of an incisor of 
some animal of the horse species, the second of a variety of teeth of deer, the 
third of rats ; besides these, there are a great variety of teeth, which, from want 
of experience and want of books of reference, I am unable to recognise. Some 
bones also, about which, for the reasons above-mentioned, I can say nothing. 
Two specimens of fishes* vertebrae, and some undoubted teeth of Squalus, or 
some voracious species, will give some idea of the present state^of my cabinet* 
Laying aside direct geological reasons, which may hereafter be best referred to, 
the great variety of remains already found in so short a period makes this dis- 
covery valuable. A farther search on the line of inountain.s, of which the 
Sewalik may be considered the centre, will, I have no doubt, establish the fact 
of the existence of these remains on the whole line. Lieut. Durand, of the 
Engineers, on a late visit to Nahun, was fortunate enough to meet with the 
stratum of marie or clay conglomerate on the north face of the mountain upon 
which the town of Nahun stands^: the remains therein discovered, in my 
opinion, identify it completely with the Sewalik stratum, the position of both 
being similar and in juxtaposition with the calcareous sandstone. The fossils 
in the Nahun deposit, which Lieut. Durand has introduced us to, consist of 
tortoise, saurian, mammalia, and fish, exactly of a similar description to 
those found at the Kalowala Pass, the enamel equally perfect ; and the more 
solid masses of bone as highly impregnated with (hydrate of) iron. Lieut. 
Durand’s discovery is of a particular interest, from its having at once esta- 
blished the formation of the Nahun connecting link, as at this point the low 
line of mountains skirting the Dhera and Karda Dhuna, impinge upon the 
great Himfilayan chain. Since the discovery of these fossils, I have visited the 
spot, and I am satisfied of the identity of this formation with that of the Sewalik, 
and have every reason to imagine that an active search will not only shew that 
a similar deposit exists on the Pinjore line of lower mountains, terminating at 
Dfipur, but that equal success may be expected on the left of the Ganges : as 
this is a mere notice of the progress of these interesting discoveries, it would 
be out of place to enter upon the matter geologically.— There is a tradition 
existing of the remains of grants having been discovered in the neighbourhood 
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of the Pinjore valley^ near a village named Samrota, the said giants having been 
those destroyed by the redoubtable Ramchandra. I have lately seen a tooth 
and a fragment of a tusk in the possession of Lieut. W. E. Baker of the Engi- 
neers, which were presented to him by the Nahun Raja as the remains of 
giants, and found near the above village. Lieut. Baker will take an early 
opportunity of sending you drawings of both these fossils ; the first, a very 
perfect tooth of an elephant, with the enamel of the flexures in the crown beau- 
tifully retained ; the other, the fragment of a small tusk, I imagine, of an 
elephant also. Both of these specimens are completely silicified ; and from the 
appearance of the matrix, small fragments of which are visible in the interstices 
of the tooth, it would appear to be sandstone, or indurated sand. To those 
people who have time and leisure to visit Snmrota and the Pinjore valley, what 
a fine field is here opened out for interesting discoveries of the newer organic 
remains ! I think that the circumstance of the existence of a deposit of this 
sort, either in or near the Pinjore valley, is mentioned by Dow in his History, 
from Ferishta ; the bones having been found in digging a canal, or in the con- 
struction of some work where excavation was necessary. 

Some days hence I will despatch to the Museum some more relics from 
Behat. Circumstances have prevented a fair opportunity of continuing the 
search, but there are a few more interesting coins, one of them bearing a 
distinct inscription, some rings, and a small idol made of either sandstone or 
composition ; a great quantity of small irregular lumps of iron and slag have 
been found, with some more arrowheads.” — Journ. As. Soc. Bengal. 


VARIETIES. 

Slavery in Ancient Rome . — If we examine the avocations of slaves in ancient 
Rome, we shall find that they occupied every conceivable station, from the 
delegate superintending and enjoying the rich man’s villa, to the meanest office 
of menial labour or obsequious vice ; from the foster-mother of the rich man’s 
child to the lowest condition of degradation to which women can be reduced. 
The public slaves handled the oar in the galleys, or laboured in the public 
roads. Some were lictors, some were jailors. Slaves were executioners, 
watchmen, watermen, scavengers. Slaves regulated the rich palace in the 
city, and slaves performed all the drudgery of the farm. Nor was it unusual 
to teach slaves the arts. Virgil made one of his a poet, and Horace himself 
was the son of an emancipated slave. The physician and the surgeon were 
often slaves. So, too, the preceptor and the pedagogue, the reader and the 
stage-player, the clerk and the amanuensis, the buffoon and the mummer, the 
architect and the smith, the weaver and the shoemaker, the undertaker and 
the bearer of the bier, the pantomime and the singer, the rope-dancer and the 
wrestler, — all were boiulmen. The armigery or squire, was a slave. You 
cannot name an occupation, connected with agriculture, manufacturing indus- 
try, or public amusement, but it was the patrimony of slaves. Slaves engaged 
in commerce; slaves were wholesale merchants; slaves were retailers, and the 
managers of banks were slaves. Educated slaves exercised their professions 
for the emolument of their masters. Of course, the value of slaves varied 
with their health, their beauty, or their accomplishments. The common 
labourer was worth from ^15 to £20, the usual price of a negro in the West- 
Indies, when the slave-trade was in vogue. A good cook was worth almost 
any price. An accomplished play-actor could not be valued at less than £1,600. 
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A good fool was cheap at less than J016O* Beauty was a fancy article,* and its 
price varied. Mark Antony gave ^61,600 for a pair orbenutiful youths, and 
much higher prices were paid. About as much was paid for an illustrious gram- 
marian. A handsome actress was worth far more: her annual salary might 
sometimes be ^£2,600. The law valued a physician at £iS. Lucullus, having 
once obtained an immense number of prisoners of war, sold them for 3s. 
a*head — probably the lowest price for which a lot of able-bodied men was 
ever offered.— Am, Review, 
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7^ Svltan Mahmoud and Mehemet Ali Pasha, By the Author of England, France 

and Turkey.** London, 1835. Ridgway. 

This pamphlet is written by one who has evidently a familiar acquaintance witli 
Russian, Turkish, and Egyptian politics. \Vc presume that the author is a foreigner, 
which is the only way of accounting for the want of dearness and even correctness in 
his style. The object of the work is to sound the alarm against Russia, and to de- 
monstrate the policy, on the part of England and France, of patronizing the sultan 
rather than the pasha of Egypt. The portraits the author has drawn of Sultan Mah- 
moud and of Mehemet Ali, though true in many of their essential lineaments, are 
somewhat exaggerated. He has under- estimated the talents and resources of the 
latter, and has, perhaps without intending it, exhibited the former in too favourable 
a light. The reforms in the Turkish government (enumerated in p 20) have been 
doubtless vast, considering the circumstances in which the sultan was placed. The 
author considers that ** his internal administration has been cliaracterized, as con- 
trasted with former reigns, by economy, moderation, humanity, and administrative 
progress, gradual but real ; the results of which would, cre this, hud he been left in 
external repose, [have] extorted the plaudits of Europe." How much of this is to 
be attributed to the strong mind,” and ” excellent natural disposition,’* of the Sul- 
tan, rather than to necessity and the suggestions of others, may be doubted. The 
resources of Mehemet Ali he thinks have been overrated, ** because he has European 
officers in his service ; because every traveller has obtained abundant information, of 
which he seeks to make the most ; because a great nation has been duped into being 
his patron,' and an able government finds him useful for its designs; — hence, the pre- 
vailing opinion respecting Mehemet Ali, his government, his views, and his army. 
After thirty years’ possession of one of the richest provinces in the world — after draw- 
ing from it fifty or sixty millions of pounds sterling— after his conquests and victories, 
all that the supposed civilizer of the East has to show, is some 60.000 disciplined Arabs, 
of doubtful fidelity; and thirty mcn-of- war, of all sizes, of iuditTerent materials.** 
He admits that the Pasha possesses undoubted and superior talents ;** but he con- 
siders his power precarious, in the midst of a docile and prostrate population, and 
after the most brilliant successes. From the characters of the two rulers, as well as 
from other more permanent and radical causes, he argues that the substitution of 
Mehemet AH for Sultan Mahmoud, on the throne of Constantinople, is a ridiculous 
diinnsnu 

The author’s main conclusion is, that England and France should relieve the sultan 
from the superintendence of Russia, and take him under their own tutelage, sup- 
porting Turkey as an independent state, under all circumstances; and that it can 
only be supported by supporting its chief and government. 

In much of his reasoning the author has our concurrence ; but we must acknow- 
ledge that all tirades against Russia are read by us with some degree of caution, because 
we. know there is a strong party in Europe, desirous, at all hazards, of plunging Eng- 
land into a war with that power. 
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The Hieiortt of Ireland. By TitOMAS Moore, Esq. Three Vols. Vol. 1. Being 
Vol. LXV. of Dr. Gardners Oa'inet O^clopcodiu. London^ 1835. Eoiigman and 
Co. Taylor. 

The history of Ireland lias been so obscured by the perverse industry of its his- 
torians and antiquaries, that no small share of resolution is requisite in a modem 
author, who presumes to apply the test of common sense and the rules of evidence 
to the mass of extravagant fiction, with which the reputed annals of that country, 
more than those of any other, have been overlaid. Mr. Moore has ventured upon the 
almost hopeless undertaking, of unravelling the complicated web, and singling out 
from it a thread of pure history. With the help of some data of considerable impor- 
tance.— the almost admitted connexion betwixt the Ph«nicians and the ancient Irish, 
the pure Celtic dialect of the latter, the irresistible testimony of the pillar -towers, 
and the singularity of the Ogham charactc?rs, evidently derived from the same stock 
as the Cadmean letters, — Mr. Moore has almost established a claim to antiquity for 
Ireland, which many Western nations would be proud to own. He jiidiciou.sly dis- 
tinguishes betwixt the bardic or metrical historians, the inventors or amplifiers of the 
apoeryplial history, and the regular annalists, whose pretensions to rank as fair histo- 
rical evidence, he thinks, cannot be justly questioned. The sketch he has given of 
pagan Ireland, its institutions, its manners, is of a sober charairter; and the whole of 
this portion of the history is admirable at once for the research it displays, for the 
tem])er and moderation of its pretensions, and for its elegant and animated, though 
not too glittering style. 

Ill treating of Iri.sli antiquities, Mr. Moore, of course, goes over the same ground 
as Mr. O’Brien, in his recent work on the Hound Towers of Ireland ; and it is with 
equal pain and surprise that we find the latter gentleman charges Mr. Moore with an 
uiil'air use of his materials. In a matter so little allied to the topics which belong 
more especially to this Journal, we cannot devote tlie sjiace which would be occupied 
by the details Mr. O’Brien has laid before us, of what he terms ** Mr. Moore's pla- 
giarisms,” but we cannot refuse to insert the following protest : — 

** I hereby protest, in the nrnst indignant and unmitigated feeling of literary injus- 
tice, against the unwarrantable use of some of the sentiments and phrases of my 
* Hound Towers of Ireland,* introduced by Mr. Moore, wholesale, and without 
acknowledgment, into his ‘ History* of that country, just jiiiblished, and forming the 
0.3th volume of I.ardner’s Cabinet Cydoptedia. A more barefaced appropriation of 
another person’s labour and indu-s try, I unhesitatingly atiinn, I never before witnessed; 
for which, however, Mr. Moore has made no other amends than that of squeezing 
Illy name into an obscure note, — as insidious as it is obscure, — and there generalising 
my ‘ disquisition * as ‘clever but rather too fancilul.* ” — Hkniiy O’Brikn. 

A Voyage round the World, induding Travels in Africa . /Ism, Australasia, America, 
! fc . ^e.from 1827 to 183.3. By James Hoi.man, U. N.. F.H.S., &c. Vol. III. 
Eondon, 1835. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Mr. Holman’s volumes do not lack interest as the wtuk advances, and we are 
happy to find that this gentleman has no reason to complain of its reception. The 
truth is, that there is a sort of charm about it, wlietlier arising from the manner in 
which the subjects are treated by Mr. Holman, or from liis affliction, we are not 
able to decide. Some of the most striking parts of Jiis work are those in which he 
adverts to his blindness, and to the manner in which it acts upon his sensations in 
public. Speaking of a grand ball at Bangalore, he says : “a ball is to me the least 
interesting of all entertainments; next to which is a large promenading evening party, 
where persons are constantly moving and Hitting about, talking, laughing, approach- 
ing, and retreating, in every gap of the corivci-sation. This eternal ff utter keeps me 
so much on the qui vice, that it becomes an annoyance instead of a pleasure ; but 
provided the company remains stationary, no mutter how large the apartment, 1 can 
always keep up my attention round the room witliout any painful exertion. Even if 
they approach me occasionally for a short time, and return again to the same seats, 
Astat,Journ,N.S.VoL.n.No.65, L 
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it docs not create any confusion in my ideas ; for. after I have once distinguished their 
voices* and given to each person a positive position* the whole room becomes as 
clearly mapped out to my mental view, as it is to the visual organs of other persons ; 
hut the moment the company begin to change places, and move about at random, it 
entangles the web of my thoughts so completely, that I can with difticulty unravel 
it ; although I may recollect the voices of many, the coiifiisioii is so worrying that I 
am sometimes unable to reeall to mind the mimes of my most particular friends. In 
further illustration ol this peculiarity 1 may remark, that when I attend public dinners, 

I never feel confused ; iu fact, 1 imagine my mind to be more tranquil on such oeca- 
sions than the generality of other persons, which I account for, by my clearly com- 
prehending the general arninccment, while T escape the confusion visible in the 
progress of details, especially that produced by the constant motiofj of the attendants.*’ 

This volume contains an account of the aurlior's visit to the Comoro (not Cormoro) 
Islands (Julianna particularly), Zanzibar, the .H*yehelles, Mauritius, Ceylon, Madras 
and Calcutta* 

Mr. Holman’s corrector of the press should execute his ofliec more carefully. The 
errors in proper names and in foreign languages arc nurmroiis. 

Tkaumaturffioj or Elucidations of the Mu n't llms^ Uy An Oxonian. London, 

Churton. 

A cuttious collection of all the absurdities which, in times p.isf, have been current 
throughout the world, connected with demonology, magic, flivinatiem, oracles, prodigic.s, 
witchcraft, astrology, alchemy, ^tc., revealing what Sir Walter Scott justly termed ‘‘ a 
dark chapter in the human mind.” To look back upon the .state of slavery in which 
the intellect of man was enthralled, before iinpiiry broke its fetters, is good, both as a 
preservative from future lapses into error, and as a ground for congratulating ourselves 
at wliat we have escaped. 

Sketches of the Beginning and End in the Life of Gherardo di Lnt'ca. London, 18.35. 

Churton. 

The outline, boldly drawn, of an Italian love*tulc, the course of the lovers checked 
by more than the ordinary obstacles, — even the horrors of the Tn(|uisition, — yet 
ending as all such tales .should end. The language is rather tumid and alTccted, but 
there are many pa.ssages of vigour and beauty. 

The Faust of Goethe; attempted in English Rhgme. I>y the IIos. Robert Talbot. 

London, 18.3.5. .Smith, Elder, and Co. 

A MERE version of the Faust into English — a work which it is impossible to read 
without perceiving the close resemblance between the g<mius of Goethe and that of 
Shakc.spearc, — is enoiigli to tax the powers of an ordinary translator to the utmost : 
Mr. lalbot has superadded the labour and difticulty of rendering it intoKnglish rhyme* 
To say that he has fully .succeeded in giving ns the exact image of Goethe’.s almost 
supernatural play, would be a prai.se which no translator could perhaps justly de.serve ; 
to say that he has failed, would be a sentence far too severe upon a jierfunnance which 
evinces a nice acquaintance with the original language, a considerable mastery over the 
English rhyming measure, and what is of more importance, a perception of the 
mysterious beauties of the original author. 

Provincial Sketches. By the Author of “ The Usurer’s Daughter,’* &c. London, 

1835. Churton. 

The quaint and dry humour, peculiar to this author, pervades all these sketches, 
which contain laughable portraits, from nature, of persons and things. The ** Rival 
Farmers ” and the ** Village Choristers ” arc exquisite specimens of provincial life, a 
little caricatured, but never unlike the original. In all the sketches, the reader will 
meet — 

Something, whose truth convinced at once we 
AVhich gives us back the image of our mind. 
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Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the Right Reverend Reginald Hebert late 

Lord Bhhop of Calcutta, By Thomas Tayloh, Author of the Life of Cowper. 

Second Edition. Londonj 1835. Ilatchurd. 

To the olijcrtion of those who tliink that the life of Bishop Ilcbcrhas been “over- 
written,’* it is a sufficient answer to say that, numerous sis arc the works on this sub- 
ject, tiiey are all read. This is a second edition of a very plcsising compilation from 
lartrer and more expensive works. It contains all the material facts in the excellent pre- 
late*R bio^rraphy, succinct sketches of his travels, extracts from his letters, and a picture 
of him in his “ official, literary, and Christian character.” Perhaps the work is writ- 
ten too much in a sustained tone of eulogy. Mr. Taylor seems apprehensive of this 
objection, and states, what we liave no doubt he hclicvcH, that “ he has been most 
anxious to avoid partiality.** 

Hector Firramosrn, or The Challenge of Barletta : an Historical Tale. By the Marquis 

D*Azi:<;i.io. Translated from the Italian. I.ondon, 18.35. Longman and Co. 

Tuk Challenge of Barletta and consequent combat of (inadrato, in which thirteen 
knights of Italy successfully vindicated their nation’s character for bravery against an 
equal number of French knights, is an historical event, which occurred in the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. The author of this work has interwoven with it the 
pathetic story of the loves of Ginevra, daughter of the Count de Monreale, and Fier- 
amosea, one of tin? Italian (diampions, which were hionght to a tragical issue by the 
atrocious contrivances of the execrable Ca‘sar Borgia, Duke of Valentinois. The tale 
affords a good picture of the ehivalric manners of the age ; the interest of its incidents 
never flags, and the description of tlie oonihut, at the close, is spirited and striking. 

The Sketch- Hook of the South. London, Chnrtoii. 

TiiMiF. is a variety in these sketches (which arc by different hands), which will 
rejoiee the lover of light reading. The stylo of tin* greater part is lively and pictu- 
resque. We could well have spared the ” Joiirnul of the Countess of * * *, 

which is, indeed, “ uidike those of our times,** being insufferably dull and tedious. 
The dcscrijition of the Grande Chartreuse, in the Journal of Mr. F. L., a congenial 
spirit, is excellent, and redeems the duliiess of the other. Tiio “ Summer Evening 
Walk ” is a delightful piece, and even ** Komance and Ucality,’* though of somewhat 
of a common- ]duce character, is not without interest. 

Bengal I'roops on the Line of March. By an Officer of that Army. Parbury, Allen, 

and Co. 

The most exact written description of that extraordinary spectacle, an Indian army 
on its march, with all its whimsical paraphernalia, and confused groups, its order and 
disorder, would fall infinitely short of the truth, the vividness, tlie almost reality, of 
this admirable graphic panoramic sketch, in which every person seems to have sitten 
for his portrait, and every object to have been limned from ” nature.** Captain Lud- 
low has commenced from the commencement and ended with the end ; he has shown 
all the operations of a sepoy army, from the beginning of the march, to the attack and 
route of the (native) enemy, and the imprecations of the wild ascetics on their das- 
tardly countrymen. It is impossible to give a more faithful representation of the 
subject. 

Heath's Gallery of British Engravings. London, 1835. Longman and Co. 

This is a new periodical work, dedicated to the arts, which a])pcars under the fol- 
lowing peculiar circumstances. The proprietors of the Keepsakct and of other highly 
embellished Annuals, has discovered that a German publisher, aware of the great 
superiority of English engravers, has employed one to copy, for cheap circulationi and 
consequently in an inferior style, the best plates in those works. In order to defeat 
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thia scheme, he has determined to publish impressions from the original plates at a 
less price than his competitors can sell their cheap and inferior copies. Each part or 
number of tliis Gallery** will contain three engravings, with letter.press descrip. 
tions, at the price of one shilling (each of the plates is worth more) ; and we have' 
little doubt that this expedient will fully succeed. The present number contains 
Leslie’s Bride,** Stanfield’s view of Dieppe,” and Siiiirke's admirable Rival 
Waiting Women,** from Tom Jones, 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Colonel Tod is engaged upon an interesting work, which he hopes shortly to 
publish, “ Travels in Western India,” comprising a journey across the Aravulli 
mountains, to the sacred mounts of the Jains, &c. &c. 

An account of China, comprising its history, ancient and modern, its geography, 
its commerce, internal and external, &c. &c., with illustrations, is in the press. 

Miss Emma Roberts is preparing Scenes and Characteristics of lliiidostan, with 
Sketches of Anglo-Indian Society.** 

Baboo Kasiprasad Ghosh, of Calcutta, is preparing a series of statistical memoirs 
of native Indian dynasties, on the model of Dr. Goldsmith’s nbritlged histories, for 
the use of the native schools. 

Mrs. Lee is about to collect her^‘ African Sketches,” which have appeared in perio- 
dicals, and publish them in a volume, with copious notes. 

The Life of the Great Lord Clive, collected from the family ]>apers at Wolcot, and 
other authentic and original sources, by Maj. Gen. Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B , &c., 
will be published in May next. 

Travels in Ethiopia, above the second cataract of the Nile, exliihiting the state of 
that country under the dominion of Mohammed Ali; and illustmting the antiquities, 
arts, and history of the ancient kingdom of Meroti, by G. A. Hoskins, Esq., is pre- 
paring for publication. 

The Rev. Vere Moore is preparing for publication ‘‘ a Journal of a Summer Ramble 
in Syria, with a Tartar trip from Aleppo to Stamhoul.” 

A translation of M. de Lamartine’s “ Pilgrimage to the Holy Land, Syria, &c.,” 
is about to appear; the occasional poetry to be metrically rendered by IVIiss l^andoii. 

Lieut. Allen, R.N., lias just completed A Series of Picturesque Views in the 
Island of Ascension, accompanied by a description of its aboriginal inhabitants, its 
mountains, caverns, productions, &c. 

The Rev. R. Spence Hardy, having recently returned from the missionary station 
at Ceylon, by way of the Red Sea, Egypt, Syria, Palestine, &c., has in the press a 
volume with plates, entitled ** Notices of the Holy Land, and other places men- 
tioned in the Scriptures.'* 

The History of the Assassins, by the Chevalier Joseph Von Hummer, translated 
from the German by Oswald Charles Wood, m.d., &c-, is in the press. 
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Insolvent Deutous’ Court, Nov. 22, 
In the mailer of James Cullen and liohert 
Jirowne . — Mr. Turton appliitl, on lieliatf 
of the* insolvents, to amend an order, by 
which this niatler was adjourned for tliree 
months, wilh an injunction on the itisol. 
vents to he in attCMidance at the expiration 
of that lime. Me stated that the order 
was similar to one passeil in the matter of 
Palmer and Co., l)iii the cases were cliHe- 
rent, the niemhers of that Hrm never hav- 
in;r been declared entitled to the benefit of 
the act. It would be inconsistent for the 
court to declare the insolvents entitled to 
their dischar;re under the fJSih sec. of the 
nc^, and yet o«ler their attendance, from 
time to time, to whatever date the court 
luiirht adjourn tlie hearinjr. 

Sir,/. /*. No doubt, it is most 

proper that the insolvents should be kept 
within the juri;>diction of the court until the 
affairs of tlie estate are hrou^’.h*^ do e.’* 

IMr. Turton. — ** If they are kept in at- 
tendance until the estate is wound up. it is 
evident, from the very natuie of their 
affairs, that the effect of the order must he 
an imprisonment for life in this country.** 
Sir J. ]*, Grant. — “ 1 would not inter- 
rupt you, Mr. 'J'urton, btit for the purpose 
of enterinj; my protect a j^ainst it heini^ sup- 
posed that this estate, and otiiers under the 
control of the Insolvent Conit, cannot he 
woinnl lip within a very short lime. I 
would not w ish it to be understood that 
the court ever conte!n]iIated the impossi- 
bility of bringing the matters to u close 
within a short period.'* 

Mr. Turton said, he would not at pre- 
sent ar;;ue upon that subject. Me wished 
to ask the court whether the insolvents 
should be called on to be in alleiidance 
from day to day, whenever the hearing was 
adjourned. That such attendance was 
wholly unnecessary, there could be no 
doubt, as a siibseipient clause in the act 
enabled the court to call on the insolvents, 
whenever their examination might he con- 
sidereil necessary. The insolvents had no 
objection to attend, but he thought it hard 
that they should be placed in the same 
situation as the members of the firiii of 
Palmer and Co., who had never been de- 
clared entitled to their discharge. If the 
same order was to extend to the insolvents, 
to what benefit were they declared entitled ? 
He was instructed by the assignee to apply 
for an adjournment of the hearing, and to 
object to that part of the order which re- 
quired the further attendance of the insol- 
ventK. lie was also instructed by the in- 
y#,«a/.»/oMr 'i.N.S.Voi-. 1 7.No.(J5. 


solvents to object to their attendance belog 
included in the order. 

Sir J P, Grant said he was not aware of 
an order to move an adjournment on the 
part of the assignee. 

Mr. Turton, — “ I move it now.** 

Sir J P, Grant.-^** Why ? On what 
grounds ?’* 

Mr. Turton explained tliat it was the 
practice of the court to adjourn the hear- 
ing, from time to time, so long as the mat- 
ter was hefore it, to i. liable the assignee to 
declare dividend*-, or apply for orders or 
directions regarding the sale of the assets, 
or the carrying on of the factories. For 
instance; leave was given by the court to 
carry on the factories for a certain period, 
at the expiration of which the assignees 
must either dispose of the property or 
apply for the renewal of the order. 

Sir ./. P. Grant , — I can only say that, 
if I sit here at the time of the expiration of 
those orders, it w ill take a very great in- 
ducement to make me grant their re- 
newal.** 

Mr. Turton ivas not going to enter upon 
that subject now, hut th.il the factories 
could not be sold at the present time, 
iinlcs.s at a great sacrifice, he was quite 
.satisfied. 

Sir ,/. P. Grant.^** I am quite satisfied 
that the factories ought to be sold for what- 
ever they may fetch. It is contrary to the 
spirit of this act, anti to the bankrupt laws 
to continue w'orking the factories for an 
indefinite period, involving (he creditors 
ill matters wfiich tend to the benefit of no 
one but those engaged in carrying them on. 

I wish tlie parties concerned to take notice 
that this is the impres'iion on my mind.** 

Mr. Tin ton salt], as that subject was 
not before the court, be would not enter 
into any argument on it. He w'ould now 
move for an order to adjourn the hearing 
to that day three months. 

Sir ./. P. Grant, — “Let the motion 
stand over till next court -day, in order 
that the assignee may shew the grounds for 
this application.*' 

Applications to adjourn the hearing 
were made in the matters of Colvin and 
Co., and Falmer and Co., and were in 
like manner directed to stand over. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE INSOLVENT ESTATES. 

The Strong opinion expressed by Sir J. 
Grant, in the Insolvent Court, on die pro- 
priety of closing the accounts of the late 
firms, ns quickly as possible, by an imme- 
diate sale of the property, has naturally 

(A) 
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CAllecl fortfi some coniments from the prcs«. 
In favour of the principle delivered from 
the bench, as applied to the present state 
of things, it may be observed that nearly 
five years are now elapsed since the first 
great failure produced those embarrass- 
ments in the money-market, which seemed 
for a time to render it hopeless to obtain 
the full value fur factories, houses, &c. ; 
that it is more than a twelve-month since 
the last first* rate failure, and not much 
less since the last of the agency -houses 
closed its doors. During the w hole of this 
period of five years, opportunity has been 
given to monied men in India, and to capi- 
talists in Europe, to make their tenders 
privately and their bids at public sales for 
these various properties. A speculative 
demand for Indigo last year very much 
facilitated the sale of indigo-factories, and 
many have been sold in consequence there- 
of. House- property in Calcutta has not 
l>een favoured by any similar chance, for 
it is now pretty well ascertained that such 
property has permanently declined in 
value, partly from ovcr.building, partly 
from the much-reduced price of building- 
materials, partly from reduction of sala- 
ries and of incomes generally, and partly 
from the adoption of more economical 
habits. But the low rate of Government- 
interest has not failed to direct the atten- 
tion of many towards this mode of invest- 
ment, and therefore, after so much lapse 
of time, the plea of unnatural depression 
can no longer be maintained. Consider- 
ing also, that not half the factories sup- 
ported by the late agency-houses now re- 
main under charge of the assignees, and 
that a large portion of their fixed property 
and nearly all their commercial assets in 
the nature of merchandize, have been dis- 
posed of, there does not appear to us to be 
any just 'cause to apprehend prejudice to 
the creditors from proceeding to a peremp- 
tory sale of the remaining properties l>y 
public auction, at certain intervals of 
time, and with due notice to the public, 
and with liberty to accept private tenders 
in the meanwhile. 

There is, however, one description of 
assets which could not be so disposed of 
without absolute sacrifice. ^Vc mean the 
debts due to the insolvent firms. We do 
not say that some of these debts may not 
be sold advantageously in barter for claims 
or otherwise; l)ut, in the mass, they in- 
volve too large a sum for the compass of 
such small capitalists as our society em- 
braces. This then is the distinction we 
would draw. Sell all the j)ropcrlt/, and let 
the atteation of the assignees be assiduously 
given to the gradual recovery of the bpok- 
debts. The assignees have now too much 
the character of merchants and agents 
themselves, and their attention is so much 
taken up by the conduct of tliis dazzling 
and anxious agency, that they are not 


likely to bestow enough upon the investi- 
gation and recovery of the thousands of 
just claims wliich it is their duty to look 
after.— Co/ Cuur., Noo. 2G. 

RUNJF.ET SINGH. 

M. Court having obtained an audience, 
and presented eleven golden pootteen. his 
highness told him that report said he had 
not exerted himself as he ought to have 
done in the attack upon IVshawur; a cir- 
cumstaiu-e which was not to be expected 
from a person of liis wisdom. The ]\Ion- 
sieur replied, that the sirkar*s newswriter 
had made a false statement, and requested 
his highness w'uiild ascertain the truth, 
aikling, “ if any thing be proved against 
me, let me be punished; otherwise let the 
hand of the person who has misrepresented 
my conduct be cut off.** lie then un- 
buckled his sword, and laid it before the 
maharaja, saying, as he was not fit for the 
sirkar's service, he begged his liighncss 
would give him his leave. The inaliaraja, 
however, assured hhn that he had no re- 
liance on what the newswriter had written, 
and that he should be liandsomely pro- 
vided for. 

A letter w'as received from sirdar Dost 
Mohamud Khan, saying, that as notwith- 
standing his highness's engagements ami 
promises, and the transmission to him of 
the nuzzuraiia, horses, &c. stipulated for, 
his highness had, in violation of his faith, 
taken possession of Peshawnr, Koliat and 
lllachcc Dhuree, &c., and meditated an 
attack upon Cuhul.hu would be constrain- 
ed to iiave recourse to hostilities, and that 
he accordingly intended advancing to give 
him battle, leaving the issue to the disposal 
of Providence. On hearing the contents, 
his highness knit his brows, and despat. died 
a reply, saying, that his brother, Fiittch 
Khan, had before encountered the sirkar’s 
troops, and the result had been more evi- 
dent than the mid-day sun; tliat subse- 
quently, when myriads of the Moolkecs 
li.*id assembled and created a commotion, 
they had in like manner been chastised 
according to their deserts; and that if he, 
intoxicated with his late victory over Shah 
Sliooja, now intended to meet the sirkar’s 
forces, be congratulated him uu his reso- 
lution, and advised him to lose no time in 
carrying it into execution. 

Ilis highness having asked the vakeel of 
the raja of Puttiala, how the English gen- 
tlemen behaved towards his master, the va- 
keel represented that his master was a de- 
pendent of the British (roveniment. The 
courtiers in attendance took the opportu- 
nity to observe, that tlie English gentle- 
men never disturbed those who were obe- 
dient; hut that, at the same time, they never 
failed to chastise the contumacious. 

Mr. L. (Leslie), the European miner, 
having applied for fourteen miiiinds of 
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gunpowder to blow up a mine he had pre- 
pared, his highness ordered it to be fur. 
nislied, and on tlic following morning 
went to see the mine sprung. The miner 
had carried the mine under water from a 
distance of thirty or forty steps from the 
edge, and having laid a train of powder, 
set fire to it : the mine blew up, scattering 
mud and wafer all about, and leaving a 
large cavity on the spot. His highness was 
highly pleased, and bestowed a pair of 
shawls on him, and told him to procure 
two or three good miners from Hindoostan. 
— J)clhi Gaz.^ Oct, ‘29. 

Lahore, — Ilis highness having had some 
conversation with ]\I. Court about the 
l\'sh:iwur territory and the Miichinnec 
distiict, the latter represented, that if or- 
ders were given, he would bring Cabul 
under tlie sirkar’s authority ; that the Ba- 
riikzees would not he able to cope with the 
sirkar's troops. His highness told him to 
instruct his regiment in the platoon exer- 
cise first, according to the Kiiglisli system. 

His highness asked M. Court and Dr. 
Ilarland, whether the Eiiglisli liked to 
meet an enemy in the field or in a fort. 
They replied, they preferred the field. His 
liighncss then asked how a mine could be 
carried to the fort of Cabul, seeing it was 
situated on a hill, upon which IVlr Leslie 
suggested his father might he sent for. His 
highness consented to it, and gave him 
Its. .GOO to defray the expenses of his fa- 
ther’s journey. 

His highness told the vakeel of Bawa 
Bisliiiii Singh, that Captain Wade had in- 
timated, with reference to the family dis. 
pute of his constituent, that the eldest son 
had a right to supremacy over the others, 
and that the sirkar had advised them to 
give the management of alTuirs to their mo- 
ther, and live in union ; but that they 
would nut listen, and were causing much 
bloodshed by tlieir family broils.— 

5. 

Extract of a letter from Allahabad, dated 
Nov. 1;}. — “The vakeel from llunjeet 
Singh has arrived, and w'ns thi.s morning 
saluted with thirteen guns from the Ibrt. 
It is supposed that he will leave this on 
the Ib'th. His escort consists of 4(X) 
picked men, and certainly fi tier- looking 
fellows never carried a musket. None 
appear to be under six feet, and a great 
many stand six feet two and six feet three 
inches. One hundred of them were this 
morning pul through their exercise, which, 
being according to the French discipline^ 
excited the contempt of our sipuhecs.** 

The following is a list of the presents 
from llunjeet Singh. For the Kmg 
England: 21 pairs of long shawls ; 5 ditto 
shawl chndtlurs ; 4 pieces ditto goo/Awr/ffcw; 

3 ditto ditto ahvan; 2 shawl turbans; 7 


ditto 7 ditto jamewars ; 5 ditto 

cloak choogahs ; 4 ditto dopiitlahs ; 2 ditto 
kudgerecs; 2 ditto khessrsy 2 ditto sum- 
mosahs; 7 sWk khesscs ; 8 pieces silk goo/- 
buddurii 4 silk loon ghees ; an ivory bed- 
stead, with all apparatus complete; 2 car. 
pets ; 1 shawl tent, without pole ; 2 ditto 
saf/ehanst or awnings ; 2 cotton snUrun- 
Jees ; 4 matchlocks ; 1 sword; 1 shield; 1 
pcstdiubz, or dagger; 1 bow and quiver ; 2 
suits of steel armour; 2 kulghces j 9 nofas 
of musk ; 25 maunds of barah rice ; 1 
pair of bazoobundj or ornaments for the 
arm ; 1 pearl necklace ; plates, cups, &c. 
made of Lahore silt ; 2 soorahees and cups. 
For the Governor-general. 11 pairs of long 
shaw'ls ; 4 ditto shawd 4 shawl 

jnmewnrs ; (> ditto ; 3 ditto cloaks, 

or choognhs ; 2 ditto turbans ; '2 ditto kud- 
gerees ; 2 ditto doputtahs ; 2 pieces shawl 
goolhnddun ,* 2 silk khesses ; 4 pieces silk 
goolbuddnn ; 1 silk ; 2 ditto rez- 
pes and droh/i/es ; 2 carpets; 2 match- 

locks; 1 bow and quiver; 1 sword; 1 
shield ; 1 kulg/iee, 

THE REUNIONS. 

The first of the series of these entertain- 
ments came off with uncommon eclaC on 
Monday night. The hall- room of the 
Town Hall w'as filled by nine o’clock 
with a gay and motley assemblage, bent on 
enjoyment, and apparently sensible of the 
absence of all formality and unnecessary 
restraint. After the overture, dancing 
commenced, and ti %'0 quadrilles and a 
waltz were got through most spiritedly; 
Mrs. Atkinson’s notes agreeably filling up 
the intervals of rest. Then followed the 
French performance. Those who have 
seen Waleski and Co. in J.e Maringe Ex- 
travagant, can imagine the mirth inspired 
by the vaudeville, which divided the even, 
ing’s entertainments. When the vaude- 
ville was over, dancing was resumed with 
tenfold alacrity, and kept up till the clock 
struck twelve, at which liour the stewards, 
in fulfilment of their painful duty, stopped 
the musicians as they commenced a qua- 
drille, and pronounced the spell broken. 
Sorrow and vexation instantly darkened 
the countenances of cavalier and damo- 
sell ; but it was of no utility, for the com- 
mittee had decreed, like the old fairy in 
Cinderelfa, that there should be no sport 
after midnight. — Englishman, Oct. 29, 

HINDU PETITION. 

The following is the first paragraph of a 
native petition to the council, on the sub- 
ject of Hindu holidays : — 

“ 1st. The country of Hindoostban was 
formerly under the government of Hindoo 
inonarchs. The enemies of the Hindoos, 
the Moosulmans, having become power- 
ful, seized upon the country, and gradu- 
ally took possession of it. We being ex- 
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ceedingly weak, were unaMe to come to 
the assistance of our sovereigns, and there- 
fore remained inactive. The Moosulmans 
having obtained possession of the country, 
began gradually to destroy our religion, 
and to interrupt the performance of our 
religious rites ; and, with the view of 
making Hindoos ]\Ioosu1inans, forced them 
to partake of forhitldcn food, and had al- 
ready begun to make all men of one caste: 
hut divine proviiience is benevolent. Had 
it been the will of God that all men should 
be of one Cwiste, he would have made them 
so at the beginning ; hut instead of so do- 
ing, he has made various ways of access to 
him. The Almighty, seeing their injustice, 
of his own will, ami through his appoint* 
roent, confided this country into your 
hands. Wherefore we would entreat you 
to consider that the Moosulmans are your 
enemies, and the Hindoos your friends; 
for you subdued the Moosulmans, who arc 
the chief enemies of the Hindoos; which 
has given so much satisfaction to the llin. 
does, that with tiieir bodies, minds, and 
speech, all Hindoos night and day pray to 
the Almighty that your goverinneiu in this 
land may be perpetual, inasmuch ns, till 
within the last five or six years, no in- 
terruption has occurred to the religious 
w*orks of the Htiuloos. But latterly your 
afle 9 tion for your Hindoo subjects appears 
to be weaker, which has filled our minds 
with the deepest anxiety. It is the duty of 
a sovereign to regard his subjects with pa- 
ternal afiTection, and to preserve their reli- 
gion. Such is the course pursued in Kng- 
land ; for though the people of Ireland 
profess a different religion, tiie exercise of 
it has been secured to them, and they have 
been advanced to high situations.’* 

• SANITARIUMS. 

By a G.O. dated 8th October, the sani- 
tarium at Cheera Poonjec is abolished. 
Rumours have long been afloat, that the 
very useful establishment at Bandour, and 
from which incalculable benefit has already 
been derived, is also to be abolished ; hut 
we can hardly give credence to the report, 
or believe that uiir rulers can really and 
truly be so heartless, as for a moment to 
weigh some feiv thousand rupees against 
the advantages obtained from the sniiita- 
riuni at I/andour. It would, in fict, be 
a species of declaration that the pure 
mountain air was only fit to he breathed 
by the great and noble of the land, and 
that the soldier, worn hy climate, service, 
and di'>ease, had no claim to pass between 

•• the wind and their nobility,** or partici- 
pate in a blessing that Heaven intended 
equally for the benefit of all. If all the 
advantages that were expected to accrue 
from tlie sanitarium liave not really been 
reaped, the main fault lies with the execu- 
tive, who ordered the buildings to be 
erected without specifying to what pur- 


poses they were to be put.— Obs., 
Oct, 20. 

DISTRESS IN nUNDLEKHIIND. 

A large number of people from the 
niimllckhuml division have encam|)ed in 
Allahabad. The females wander about 
the country exposing their new-horn in- 
fants i;i baskets, cither for sale or to ex- 
cite the charity of tlie public. 

UNlVKRSAr. ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

A general meet i tig of the proprietors of 
this society took place Nt>v. 8d, at the 
office of the secretaries, Messrs. Bagshaw 
and Co., for the election of directors, and 
for the transaction of other business. 
James Pat tie, Ksq., in the chair. 

Mr. Bagsh.iw briefly stated to the meet- 
ing, that objections having been raised 
by several members of the civil and 
military services, regarding the legality 
of llieir becoming shareholders, in order 
to set the question at rest, he had ap- 
plied to government on tlie subject. 
Previously, how’ever, INIr. C. U. Priusop’s 
opinion had been taken, and was in sub- 
stance, that if the soiMcty came within the 
meaning of the rJ.‘Jd Geo. III. c. 52, j). 
1.37, W'hicii it did not, its local position 
w'oiild place it beyond the range of any 
prohihitiun now in force; and that any 
mernh.r of either branch of the service 
was at liberty to hcTome li nieinhcr of the 
society. Mr. Prinsep also added, “ be- 
yond all question, this society is not one 
of trade or traffic. If it were, the mem- 
bers of it would he sulyect to the Kiiglinii 
bankrupt law fry reason of their interest in 
it; hut they arc clearly not so, for in the 
definition of traders, under tlie late conso- 
liflated Bankrupt Act, which greatly ex. 
tends the application of tlic term ‘trader,* 
the only class of insurers included are 
those against ‘ perils of the seas.* On 
the ground, therefore, that the business of 
insurance of lives is not either trading or 
trafficking, nienihers of any branch of the 
Company’s service, even members of conn- 
cil, and judges in the King’s courts, may 
become sharers in this society without in- 
fringing either law, regulation, or oriler.” 
'i’liis opinion having been submitted to 
government, and the Vice-president in 
Council having applied to the Advocate- 
general, they had leplicd, that they saw no 
existing impediment to members of the 
services hc'coming sliareliolders in the so- 
ciety; hut the government also stated, that 
the Court of Directors were, however, free 
to make any order on the subject that they 
might think proper. Mr. Bugshaw then 
proceeded to lay before the meeting the 
corresponrlence betw'een the Directors at 
home and the agents here, which autho- 
rized them to commence business as soon 
as a sufficient number of shares were taken 
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to constitute the prescribed number of 
oflire* bearers ; f>44 sliarcs having l>een 
subscribed for, and several names being 
also on the «ubscri|)tion-list, to u-liich 
shares had not l)L'en allotted, it has been 
considered tli il at least HOO migljt be con- 
sidered as taken, leaving but 2U() for dis- 
posal. The imetiog, coiisecpiently, pro- 
ceeded to the eb clioii of oflieers, when the 
following dii colors and auditors were una- 
nimously clioscii. Directors.' Janies l*at- 
tle, Ks(| ; (’id. 1/iinlop; Hob. Saunders, 
Ksi] ; F. Mai*n.ig!iteii, Ksi|. ; Capt. Steel ; 
C. 11. Prinsep, Ksq. ; W. II. Snioult, 
Ksq ; Dr. Xieliolsoii; an<l G. Doiigal, 
Ksq. Auililors: Rev. II. Fisljcr ; ,J. 1). 
Smitb, Ksq. ; uiif] James Lowe, K^q. 

TENDKllS Foil ADVAVCF. OV UOOHS. 

Notice has been given tliat, from the IJtb 
inst., lenders will again be received by the 
Hoard of Trade for aflvanees re<|uired on 
goods consigned to Kngland. In the con- 
ditions tliere is some variation of form, 
compared witli the jjractiee of former 
years; but tben* is iu» differeiu'e in essen- 
tial matters. T!ie exchange U fixed at 
2s. ‘Jd. per rupee, the highest rate ever yet 
adopted in sucfi transactions, but not 
higher lliaii tlie present market rate. — Cal, 
Cuur., Xor. 1. 

SALKS OF XKMINDAlt ESTATES. 

A corresjioudent of the Cotnier describes 
some transactions connected willi collectors* 
sales, to wliicb, as lie is anonymous to us, 
we should not have deemeil it right to re- 
fer, if we bad not some Unowleclge of the 
circumstances from a dilfeieiit source. 

The practice iiitlierto has been, tliat when 
a tnlook is sold by tlie collector for the ba- 
lance of revenue, tlie purchaser makes a 
deposit of fifteen per cent., either in cash or 
in Ctimpany's paper, and on the sale being 
coiilirmed, the purchaser pays the whole 
purchase-money, receiving hack the depo- 
sit pa])cr ; or if the deposit has been made 
in cash, pays whatever sum may he neces- 
sary to complete the amount. The use 
of Comp uiy*s paper as a deposit, pending 
the settlement of the real balance due by 
the proprietor of an estate to the collector, 
is recognized in Regulation II. of 1822. 
The only legitimate object in rctpiiiiiig a 
deposit from a purchaser is, that in the 
event of the sale lieing con finned, and the 
purchaser not being able to complete the 
purchase, lie may he made liable for any 
deficiency in the price obtained by a re- 
sale. Company's paper would .seem 
adapted to the purpose of deposit on such 
occasions, as well ns any thing else that 
could he employed, because it hears a de- 
terminate value in the market, and its ori. 
ginal or par value is supported by the credit 
not only of tlie government of India, but 
that of Eiigtnnd also. We were before 


aware that Company's paper bad, in fact, 
been refused by a collector, but we now 
learn that this has been done in conformity 
with a circular ordi r issued by the Sudder 
Hoard of Revenue (o collectors, prohibit- 
ing them from receiving government paper 
as a deposit on the purchase of any taloolc 
at a public sale. Of the existence of thi-: 
order we were ignorant, and we are still 
left to conjecture the reasons which m.-.y 
have led to its adoption, if it really h.is 
been issued. 'J'imes are indeed altered 
since a judge of the Sudder Dewaiiy Atlaw- 
lut receiveil a severe reprimand for adopt- 
ing the course which is now alleged to he 
oflicialiy ordered. Whether this is cor- 
rectly alleged or not, the fact is undoubted, 
that Company's pa]i' r has been relused as 
a sale deposit, and the efiect is worthy of 
attention, 'i'lie higliest hid for the estate 
in question was two lacs of rupees, juul 
the dep .s't of Company’s paper oHured and 
refused was Rs. .‘30 OOO, the purchaser be- 
ing Weil known as a zemindar of extensive 
jirt»perty and great wealth, fully compe- 
tent to complete tlie purchase. TJie prof- 
fered deposit having been reji-cted, and 
cash not being immediately obtainable in 
the district, the estate was again put up to 
sale by the collector, and purchased by 
him, on arcouiu of government, for otie 
rupee! The injustice lione to the pro- 
prietor of the estate, and to the intending 
purchaser, will he at once perceived and 
estimated ; hut wltnt compensation cun be 
given to the government for the loss of 
character wliich it must sid}er by this trans- 
action ? Ill a similar case— perh.qis the 
same — after the one rupee re-sale, the 
claim of government was satisfied by the 
sale of other properly belonging to the 
same parly, but tlie estate purchased by 
goveinmenl for one rupee was not restored. 
Government may he assured that the pro- 
gress wliicli is thus made towards the re- 
sumption of the lands enjoying the advan- 
tages of the permanent settlement, will 
not compensate for tlie injury which is thus 
done to its own good name. V/e could 
not have believed ilial such tilings won hi 
have been done and tolerated by goverii- 
meiit, until we were assured of the prin- 
cipal facts on authority which camiot he 
disputed. We are still anxious to believe 
tli.it there may he some mode ufexpluining 
thein consistent with honesty and good 
faith.-- l/itiiic Gaz., A’iic. Id. 

MEDICAL EDUCATION. 

The following is a copy of a minute on 
the proceedings of the Committee on Na- 
tive Medical Education, now sitting in 
Calcutta : — 

“ Mr. Tyllcr’s proposition is, that his 
medical works in the Hindustani lan- 
guage, whether they are translations or 
original treatises, should be printed and 
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published at the expense of government, 

I have always considered these Hindustani 
M'orks the useful department of Dr.Tytler's 
labours, and if the branches of medical 
science treated of in them are of practical 
importance, I tltink they certainly ought 
to be printed as proposed. Even if the 
course of study in the medical institution^ 
is so altered that they will no longer be 
required as class-liooks, they will be ex- 
tremely useful for distribution among all 
the existing native doctors, and for gene- 
ral sale. I w'ould recommend their being 
printed without any reference to the insti. 
tution as being a nucleus around which a 
futuie medical literature may be formed, 
and as putting into general circulation a 
great fund of information of which the 
country is at present entirely destitute. 
These treatises may be read by hundreds 
who will never U'cirii English, and who 
would consequently bo able to acquire no 
knowledge at ail of European medical 
science if these means were not aiforded 
to them, and hundreds of others, who 
would read them, may have their curiosity 
excited, and be led into the study of Eng. 
lish. 

As native literature is at present quite 
in embryo, it is well deserving of conside- 
ration in what character on the whole it 
would behest to print them ; and it would 
be a pity to commence building on an infe. 
rior foundation wlien a better is available. 
In my opinion, the English character 
should be adopted, because, while on the 
one hand it would strengthen the alliance 
between the incipient native medical litc. 
raturc and its European original, on the 
other it would smooth the way to English 
medical genilemen obtaining a familiar 
acquaintance with the native literature and 
the native practitioners. This plan would 
facilitate intercourse between native subor- 
dinates of every class and their European 
superiors, and would form a central point 
upon which both might easily meet. There 
are, I believe, even now, few native doc- 
tors who do not aspire to a knowledge of 
the English letters, and our countrymen 
of the profession would be encouraged to 
cultivate a language which, from the first, 
they could both read and write. 

** As we shall have, in every part of 
Hindustan, Ixith Mohamedan and Hindu 
pupils, some acquainted with the Persian 
and some with the Nagari alphabet, while 
all will probably learn some English, the 
English letter system will be on important 
saving of expense to the government, and 
of time to the students, inasmuch as the 
former will have to print, and the latter to 
learn, only one character instead of two 
or three. In short, the English letters 
furnish a point upon which all classes, 
whether English, Mobamedans, or Hindus, 
may meet and understand each other. The 
present Babel of letters in the medical in- 
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stitution is preposterous, and seems as if it 
were purposely intended to make learning 
difficult and expensive, to confuse and dis- 
courage beginners, and to perpetuate the 
existing barriers to iiitercoinmuiiion of 
knowledge and sentiment among the diffe- 
rent races into which the population of 
liuliii is diviiled. Mr. Tytler, I observe, 
wishes to carry this system into the plan of 
the present work, and to print half of it 
in Nagari, and the other half in Persian 
cliaracters. To this I strongly, decidedly, 
object. 

“ There is only one more obserc.-jtloii 
which I wish to make, which is, that the 
scientific vocabulary used in the new na- 
tive medical literature is fur the most part 
European, and while the Latin and Greek 
words of which it consists become ex- 
tremely obscured and barbarized by being 
expressed in the Persian and Nagari cha- 
racter, they are correc'ly and appropriately 
represented in their own cognate Uoman. 

** 1 hope my colleagues will consider 
this siibjeel worthy of a reference to go- 
vernment. If the treatises are practical 
expositions of European medical science, 
they should certainly be published for ge- 
neral information, quite independent of 
any particular plan of medical education. 

“C. E. TttEVELVAN,** 

rOISONINO. 

Our readers may, perhaps, bear in 
mind a most atrocious attempt to poison, 
made on the occasion of a wedding among 
a family of llhurbhoonjas, in the city of 
Meerut (last vol., p. 11). Two persons, 
it may he remembered, died from partak- 
ing of daw'l, ill which deleterious drugs 
had been mixed, and several others were 
in great danger of sharing the same fate 
from the same cause. The perpetrators 
of this execrable act long eluded detection, 
but, by means of punchayut among the 
Bhurbhooiijas, tlic wretch who actually 
mixed the drugs with the food w'hich he 
was preparing for the marriage feast, as 
well as the three persons who instigated 
him to the act, have been discovered, and 
were a few days ago made over for trial 
before the session judge. The principal 
criminal confessed his guilt before the 
punchayut, and, on the evidence to this 
confession he has been committed for trial. 
— Meerut Observer^ SepL 25. 

CHASIBRR OF COMMERCE. 

In the first half-yearly report of the afTaira 
of this institution, submitted to the mem- 
bers on the 17lh October, were detailed 
the proceedings of the lapsed half-year, and 
the outlay per month. Only seven cases 
of arbitration had been submitted to and 
decided by the committee. The excess of 
means above expenditure was Ks. 170 per 
month. The number of members was C7. 
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The rate of Biibscriplion is i educed to 10 
rupees per month. 

BARRATRY. 

A person going hy the name of James 
Weir alias Julm VVilsoii, late comniatider 
of the bark iJalfa Merchant^ obtained from 
a native gold dust and treasure to the 
amount of 22,(X)0 rupees, with which he 
absconded, procuring a passage, it is sup- 
posed, on board the American ship Star, 

TIIR NKW I•HKS 1 DENCV. 

Sir C. IMetcalfe has assumed charge of 
the government of tlie new presidency, 
'i'he act designates it the presidency of 
Agra. Hut the Supreme Government has 
for the present fixed the scat at Allahabad. 

Allahabad appears to be formed by na- 
ture for the capital of Western India. 
Seated, like Lyons, at the junction of two 
great rivers, its local advantages, both for 
the conveiiiences of trade and the facility 
of conimtinicatioti, arc without parallel. 
The establishment of river steamers, one 
of the great measures of l^ord Williatti 
Hentinck*s administration, will connect it 
with Calcutta by a short and easy journey, 
while branch steamers may be easily esta- 
blished to bring the towns on the,juinna 
and Ganges nearer to it. The improve- 
ment of the roads by land, which must fol- 
low its heitig made the seat of a govern, 
ment, will at the same time open a free pas- 
sage to the provinces of Central India. 
VV'e cannot, therefore, but applaud the 
choice whicii lias heen made of Allahabad, 
ns the centre of the new government, and 
regard it as the dictate of wisdom and fore- 
sight. 

Tiic provinces which arc to constitute 
the new presidency are not permanently 
fixed ; for the present, all the districts 
comprised w'ithin the jurisdiction of the 
Siidder Court and Siidder Hoard of the 
western provinces will lie comprised in it; 
blit this arrangement is left open to future 
udjiistinent. 'I'liis is a wise step; for, as 
the establisliineiit of this new Government 
was intended fur the benefit both of the 
upper and lower provinces, any ilefiiiite 
division at the outset would have been pre- 
mature. Hy fixing the seal of Govern- 
ment so low down as Allahabad, it will 
be necessary, to render it duly central, to 
comprise within its circuit some of the 
provinces lying to the east of it, which are 
still subject to the jurisdiction of Calcutta. 
Perhaps, also, in time, GoveriimeiU may 
sec the property of confining the limits of 
the Calcutta presidency to the countries 
comprised within the ancient kingdom of 
Dengal, in w-hich the Bengal lee language 
alone is current. In this case, it might 
also be possible to make a more complete 
division of the civil service ; and to give 
to the gentlemen connected with it the op- 


tion of choosing cither the western pro- 
vinces or Bengal, as the scene of their la- 
bours ; so that those who had made their 
election of Bengal sliould not he remov. 
able to the western provinces, nor those of 
the western provinces be transferable to 
Bengal. The Bengal civilians might then 
confine their studies exclusively to the 
Bengallee language, and Bengallee might 
be introduced into the courts and public 
offices in conjunction with Knglisli, to the 
iiiHiiite satisfaction and convenience of the 
natives. And when we consider that Ben- 
gal lee is the spoken and written language 
of thirty millions of people, of three- 
eighths of ail tiie subjects of the crown in 
India, it will appear of sufficient impor. 
tance to justify such an arrangement. For 
more than 600 years, since the Moosuol- 
mans invaded this country, Bengal has 
had, properly speaking, no court of jus- 
tice, though filled with courts of law. By 
courts of justice we mean courts in which 
every thing is transacted in a language 
understood by the parties, the witnesses, 
the pleaders, the judge, and the spectators. 
If all the Bengal civilians were obliged to 
make themselves familiar with the Ben- 
gallee language, there would be no ob- 
stacle to the establishment of courts on this 
principle. The advantages which would 
ffoiv from reviving the Bengallee language, 
and the spur which it would give to im- 
provement must be obvious to all. 

Let it not be objected to this plan that 
the territories included in the Calcutta pre- 
sidency would be disproportionately sioall. 
The presidency would include all Bengal, 
Assam, Cacliar, Arracan, and Orissa ; 
besides the settlements of Singapore, Ma- 
lacca, and Penang. Surely, this territory 
will he large enough to engage the entire 
attention and draw forth all the energy of 
a single council. In fact, were it not for 
the expense, the division of our In- 
dian possessions into eight presidencies, 
with one superintending Governor-General 
and Council, would contribute, perhaps, 
more than any thing else, to the welfare 
and improvement of the country. — Siimu' 
char Du r pun. 

OFFICERS ON MCK LEAVE. 

Our morning contemporaries have given 
various reasons for conceiving a recent or- 
der of the major general,* imposing re- 

♦ T!ie major pcncral in command of the forces 
has reason tt) lK*lleve that olHcers occasionally ob- 
tain leave to visit tl'.e prcsiilency on metlical cer- 
tificate. .on the ;)lea of consuitini^ the metlical 
practitioners of T.ilcutta. when their .lilmentsarc 
111 reality of such a nature as might reasonably be 
expcidcti to be rcmovctl by attention to the re- 
commendations of reghiicutal surge ns, or by a 
short tiip on the river ; and in this belief he is the 
more conftrraed, from tihscrving that ollicer.e, 
shortly after arriving at the presidency on mctli- 
ral certificate, are in the habit, apparently in gotnl 
health, of attending public places, dinner parties, 
&c., and rendering tnemselvi^ conspicuous on all 
occasions of public amusement and conviviality. 
The commander of tlie forces deems it necessary 

to 
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strictioni upon officers on sick leave to be 
repugnant to their feelings and a real 
hardship in many cases. In these views 
we certainly do concur, founding our 
opinion upon general principles and upon 
our own limited observation, in ignorance 
of the abuses which we must presume to 
have led to the restraint in (piestion. If 
sick certiHcatcs have been obtained in any 
cases without necessity, for the mere pur. 
pose of enjoying a little recreation in the 
gay season nt Caliuttn, the medical men 
who granted them are chidly to blatiie, 
for on them lies the moral responsibility, 
and wc should have conceived the medical 
examination now required after the arrival 
of an invalid officer nt the presidency, 
would he a siiflicient check to any abuse 
of ihfir good- nature. Tlie ‘system of re- 
porting the cases to the ^Icdical Hoard (if 
these reports arc unknown to the party 
concerned, as is the present practice of the 
Life Insurance offices) would seem a suf- 
ficient protection to Government. But 
were it found that any surgeon exagge- 
rated the maladies of his patient*:, or did 
not use a sound discretion in permitting 
them to be absent from duty, his conduct 
might be noticed and Cvn*:iired, without 
punishing every poor invalid for liis doc- 
tor’s laxity want of judgment, or his 
collusion with a particular individual. The 
condition of invalids, in a state of conv.i- 
lescence or niherwise, varies as mu^li as 
their complaints. Tt> some, the mere 
change of scene in a means of cure; he that 
has been moping in tlie jungles, away *>001 
his friends and without a being of conge- 
nial temper and habits to exchange an idea 
with, and far away from the smile of wo- 
man, will nataraliy find his spirits raised 
by mixing in society. It does not follow' 
that he is incapable of enjoying the coii^’er- 
sation of u dinner party, because he can- 
not cal like the rest of the company, nor 
pledge them nil round with slierry and 
cliampaigne; nor is he necessarily unfit 
for the ball. room or the re-unions, because 
he must deny himself a partnership in the 
waltz and quariiille. To restrict invalids 
from ajrpearing at public dinners and as- 
semblies, by one sweeping rule, is to con- 
vert their sanitarium into a mere hospital 
ward, and, in many cases, to forliid the 
very medicine wliich the doctors would 
themselves prescribe. — Bmg, llurk. 

THE CATHEMHAL BKM.. 

The cathedral bell will be moved into 
the steeple in the course of the d.<y and 

to endeavour to put a stop to conduct so unofficer- 
like, andso inconsistent witli the decorum which 
ought to be a proniinent feature In the character 
of every one honour»l with a commission ; and 
he is accordingly pleased to prohibit olliccrs at 
the presidency, on medical certificate, from ap- 
I>earing at public parties, and to state that their 
presence abroad can only be permitu^d in the 
morning or evening for the benefit of their health, 
when sanctioned by the medical officer under 
whose care they may have placed themselves.” 
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hoisted to-morrow. The shape is quite 
different from all bells of a large size wc 
ever saw, being a half globe somewdiat 
fl.ittencd, with hut a slightly projecting lip, 
the extreme diameter of which is exactly 
six feet, the licigiit of the hell being tivo 
feet 8 “I inches, inclusive of the lug, 
which monsures eleven Indies and a-half. 
It weighs cwt. 8 qrs. 8 lbs. Hence an 
opinion may be funned of the difficulty of 
tbc cast, in n place where substitutes for 
proper moulding sand itiid other contri- 
vances were all to be invented. The hell 
is ornamented with one treble and three 
double rings or bands, and with a figured 
band between the two centre rings, inter- 
rupted in front to admit the place and year, 
and the name of the founder (Major G. 
riiitchinson, engrs.) anri immediately be- 
low is the fi)lIowing tiiscriplioii :— ** Da- 
niel, Lord Bishop of Calcutta ; D. Cor- 
rie. Archdeacon.” — Ciil. t our. Oct. '29. 

or i>«. 

Orders liavo at last been received rela- 
tive to the loss siistaiiud hy Briti!»h sub- 
jects resirling witliin our terrilory, on oc- 
casion of the late attack hy Khsan Hooseiii 
Khan, upon Zulim Sing and Jiiginolittii 
Sing, at Rainchowrali, in z.illah Alhihahad. 
'I'he court of Oude pr oposed tliat Aiimcens 
should be appointed on either siile to in- 
vestigate and report the nature of the 
grievance, which having he-.-n established, 
tile king professes his willingness to make 
eoinpeii'^ation. 'I he Vice President in 
Council expresses himself satisfied witli 
the preliminary arrangement, and also with 
the notice of the misconduct of Khsati 
Iloosein Khan and Rajah Seodeen Sing, 
both of those officers Iraving been dismiss- 
ed from their situations, and mulcted in 
the penalties of .'JjOOO and ‘J,()(X.) rupees 
respectively. The inffietion of a befitting 
pttnishrneiit on these offenders has been 
left tt» his majesty, wlio expresses his gra- 
titude for the consideration shewn to him, 
and earnest desire in all eases, partieuhirly 
the present one, to '* consult tlic satisfac- 
tion** of the British Guverntnenf. Asa 
deinonstration of his sincerity, his majesty 
observes, that the excuses urged hy Llisan 
Iloosein Khan “ have not been listened 
to in llie slightest degree,** and that “ a 
siimmaiy inquiry ** solicited hy him ‘‘has 
not even been allow-ed.** 

Lhsan Iloosein Khan’s defence is curi- 
ous. He denies the charge of having been 
instrumental in effecting the deliberate vio- 
lation of the British line, and plunder of 
the subjects resident within it. The blame 
is laid upon the turbulent Jugmohun Sing, 
wliO had the audacity to style himself n 
Maharajah, and to have his name en- 
graven on his cannon. His troops, he as. 
sorts, passed tlie borders liefore his arrival 
on the scene of action, he having been en- 
camped in a quarter opposite to that to- 
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wards whicli Ju^mohun Sing flocl. IIu 
asserts tlmt, on his reacliiiig (lie groiiiul, 
lie found the followers of Jii^moliUii Sin^ 
had taken up a strong position in a ** furt 
this fort'* is the reinnant of an old mud 
“ Ghurree,” such as thirty rainy seasons 
had left it, lie denies that llaj.th Seodeeii 
proirii.sed (juarter, and afterwards rushed 
ill and slaughtered the rebels; far from it, 
they refused all terms proll'ered to them, 
and the rajah in cjiiestioii was struck by 
tliree halls, hut “ as his time was not come 
he did not dii*." The presence of lliirpal 
Sing on the occasion is similarly denied, 
and tile possibility of his being a robber 
ilisproved by the fact that he was a few 
yeuis auo a visitant at the court of Luck- 
now, and was honoured with a kliclut." 
The charge hrouglit forward of plunder- 
ing houses lie denies most strenuously, be- 
cause he was careful to make his army pass 
ill review hefore the Honourable C'ompa- 
ny*.-^ four biirkbundaii/es, wlio must with 
their own eyes have seen that no ptinider 
was cariieil olf. This precious defence 
closes with an expression of grief, that the 
Oude government should have Milleied 
an insult by the niilisb executive oHicer 
having gone to Uilearee to console Zalim 
Sing’s wife. Several of the wounded were 
at that viliiige, wbicb induced tlic magis- 
trate to pay it a visit, <]uite uticotiscious of 
the fact thatslie was then a resident (here: 
and this is the construction put upon his 
proceedings. 

Klisaii Hoosein Klian is the son of 
Sijohhati Ally Khan, who holds such a 
conspicuous situation in the court intrigues 
of Lucknow. The latter was once a head 
native ollicer in this district, and was 
kicked out with ail possible ignominy, for 
olleiices of extortion, corruption, »S:c. 'Hie 
best conimentary to this transaction is the 
a])))oiiitment of Soohhaii Ally Khan's soti- 
iii-law, Khadiiii Hoosein Khan, to the situ- 
ation vacated hy Khsan Hoosein Khan bis 
Nofi. The Hritish Goverinneiit, it is hoped, 
will not allow this palpable insult to pass 
unnoticed. — Cawnporc i'.v. Xoi\ lo. 

inn; iitimok. 

On the l.'ldii October, the residency at 
this place was ubolislied, hy order of tlie 
Supreme Government, and the ollice pa- 
pers, &c. were sent to Ajmeer. On the 
18(h, Mr. G. T. Lushingtoii, late resident, 
went to take leave of the rajah, who, ac- 
cording to custom, presented to I\Ir. L. an 
tlephaiK, and two horses with silver har- 
ness and several trays of shawls and khiliits, 
Mr. \j. declined the presents, agreeably to 
orders, but received the compliment of 
utr, pan, — On (he iiOth Mr. l^ush- 
ington left IJhiirtpoor for Agra, Rajah 
liiilwunt Sing is now, therefore, his own 
master, and it is to be hoped, will rule with 
mercy and he a blessing to his subjects. 
Vewrw.N.S. VoL. 1 7. No.(>5. 


On the 19tli October, the rajah had a 
diirhar to receive the amils and oilier func- 
tionaries of his government, who all pre- 
sented nu/.nrs, wliich were graciously ac- 
cepted. — Mofttsisil Ukitlar, iVoe. 1. 

INOORIS. 

Having lately seen, and in some in- 
stances transferred from other papers to 
our columns, various articles descriptive of 
an unsettled state of aifairs in Malwa, we 
have endeavoured to ascertain their cor- 
rectness, and hear upon authority on which 
we can rely, that the statements we allude 
to, and which have been going the rounds 
of the newspapers, commencing at Meerut, 
are for the most part totally without foun- 
dation. The assertions, for instance, of a 
requisition having been made by the resi- 
dent at Indore for a part of tlie Mhow 
force to he held in reatliness to march to 
Indore — of a remonstrance baving been 
made in the same quarter against the 
cavalry and artillery moving from Mhow 
to Jondpore— and of tlie ^laharaja llur- 
ree Row Holkar having directed certain 
heads to he cut oflj” arc altogether fabri- 
cations. With respect to the rencontre in 
(he city of Indore, which lias been (lecrihed 
as a formidable contest in wbicb ** about 
MIX) persons were said to be slain,” the af- 
fair restilves itself into tliis. A small por- 
tion of tbo Maharaja's troops mutinously 
attempted to place the minister in dhurna 
for refusing to settle their arrears, the 
amount of which was the cause of dispute, 
and as they would neither desist from their 
intention nor lay dow n their arms, another 
lunly of troops attacked them by the Ma- 
b.iraja's order, on whii b occasion men, 
and not ///nr hundred^ were killetl, and 
twenty wounded. 'J'lie exjiiiKion of the 
mutinous troops was the sole consequence 
of this collision. We understand at the 
same time ibal there has not Inen a singh* 
eXfCUtHm, for any political or oilier olll iice, 
since Hiiimc Ilidkar's accivsion. '1 ise go- 
vcrr.im-nt of that ruler appears, indcid, to 
be fully established, and the j>rovirce of 
Malwa lo lie generally traijquil. — 

Cvni\ .\\>r. H, 

TIIF. SIIKKA WA TI MS. 

We have jnsl learnt tliat Ib-ig. CJen. Ste- 
venson, C\ R. has received bis tinal iii- 
striictioiis from Calciitia, and the lollow- 
iiig regiments will comptise the force to be 
employed against the Sliekawatees ; the 
-Ifli ami “111 regiments of light cavalry 
and Md .local horse ; the Md, 22d, M2d, 
:if;ili, .'Jlst, and (ilst legimcnls of N. I., 
with 2 troops of horse artillery, 5 compa- 
nies of foot ditto, and .0 companies of 
sappers and ini tiers, six lO-incb and six 
8-ineli mortars, six 68-pounder howit/.ers, 
six 24- pounder, and six |8-paunder hat- 
tering guns, Th.e brigadiers appoir.ttd arc 

(B) 
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ColoiU'Is Kennedy, Pnrker, and Wyatt; 
the other infantry brigadier is not yet ap- 
pointed.— Ukhhar. 8. 

The army letters, dated the Dili instant, 
infurni us of the arriwil of the camp at 
Chuckoo. At this place the main body 
was joined by the 4th cavalry. This corps 
had sulTered to such an extent from sick- 
ness, that 150 men only were fit for duty. 
Numbers had been left in the Niisserabad 
hospital, and several were absent whose 
term of leave h.u! not expired. Among tlie 
on-dits current in the camp, is one, import- 
ing that all the principal Shekawatee chiefs 
had waited on the Ajmere resident, and 
had signifietl their wisli to accede to any 
terms that ini;;ht render hostilities on our 
part unnec*>'i.iiy. With the conviction that 
llic destruction of their forts was a sini^tjuii 
non towards pacification, they voluntarily 
otFered to dismantle themselves. '1\> 
overtures the resident replied hy stating 
that their 'submission was tendered too 
late, and that tliey must abide tlie conse- 
quences of flieir protracted atlvaiuvs to- 
wards reconciliation, 'i'lierc prevails a great 
dearth of siijqilics, the dithculty of pro- 
curing which is a subject of much com- 
plaint among the sepoys.- Aer. 15. 

Kxtract of a letter from the camp at 
Sambre, Nov. 4tli.— A pretty spot has, 
indeed, been selected for the cncampnient 
of an army ! At Sambre not a drop of rain 
fell last season, and the lake has receded 
in consequence about half a mile from its 
usual boundary, leaving intermediately a 
most villainous swamp, which promises to 
conduce highly to the health of the troops! 
The country may be called completely 
barren, the only vegetation being burgrass, 
w'hich covers the sand-hills around tlic lake, 
a few trees at the town, a fakeer’s tope close 
to the lake, and about six khates on the iow^ 
grourid.-l>Save the trees 1 have mentioned, 
none arc visible from camp, and even from 
an eminence commanding an extensive 
view, my eye could not detect above five 
or six within many miles. Jungle there is 
none, consequently no firc-wood is pro- 
curable. As for the war, every one we 
meet says, * where is it to be ? Who is to 
be attacked ? * We answer * the Shekaw'a- 
tees.* The reply invariably is ‘ there is no 
one to attack in that country— your only 
duty there w'ill be keeping thieves out of 
your tents and picking khantas from your 
legs.* We have seen enough of the forts 
of this country to believe that the reports 
of the natives arc quite correct.** 

QUESTION OF JUKISDICTION. 

Our chief magistrate and the French 
authorities at Chandcrnagoie have been 
brought into some sort of collision, liy a 
case of homicide which occurred about a 
fortnight ago on board the ship Pompt^e, 
Captain Fleury, in this port. Datas, the 


boatswain, while taking his meals, observed 
a scuffle between two sailors, Ferrii and 
another. To put an end to the allray, he 
jumped up and gave a push to Ferrii, liav, 
ing at the time a knife in his hand. This 
was nnsw'ercd with a blow', which was 
returned with another push or a blow, 
ill which action Feiru received a stab, 
that Caused his death shortly afterwards. 
Datas was in consequence arresteil, and 
is detained in gaol to be tried for iniir- 
der, and the captain was required to send 
four of Ills men, who had witnessed the 
affray, to have their depositions taken, 
and to give security for their attendance 
when the trial should come on. In the 
mean time, Capl. Fleury had reported 
the occurreiice to the lion. jM, Cordier, 
Ciovcj nor of CltamKrnagore, representing 
also the inconvenieiu e he woiihl he put to 
if ohli;j.ed to w.iit two months for the trial, 
as this would aliogeiher derange tlie plan 
of his inti-iided von age to ilombon. M. 
Cordier took up the matter as a national 
afftir, and mane a formal application to 
this Goveimni’iit ior the prisoner as a 
French subject, in order to try him accord- 
ing to I* rent h hiw at Cluindernagore. This 
unexpected demand iiulticed a reference to 
the Advocate General, hy whose advice nii 
answer was given, stating the impossibility 
of accediiu! thereto, as the affair had oc- 
curred within till' jurisdiction of a liritish 
court of justice. This did not .>atisfy the 
French governor, who naturally enough 
took a partial view of the case with refe- 
rence to the laws of his own countiy ; and 
tlie male of the vessel, when a message was 
sent to iiitn to deliver up the men, answered 
that he had orders not to do so uidess 
compelled l>y superior force — that he had 
twenty good men in his ship, but of course 
they must }ield to double that number. 
The captain w.is tohl hy the chief magis- 
trate, that any resist.tiice to the oflicers of 
justice would make both himself and his 
crew liable to piini^hnieiit, and in the end, 
after a good deal of explanation, the four 
witnesses were given up to a parly of con- 
stables and burkandnsses sent to bring 
them on shore . — India Gaz, Aeu. 14, 

JOunroRE. 

Raja Maun Singh has addressed a letter 
to the British agent at Ajmere, since the 
negociation closed, in a respectful and con- 
ciliatory tone, very unlike what he for- 
merly used. Ills highness has directed the 
envoys, the Thakoor of Kuchawaii and 
imehmee Chund, Bundaree, to remain 
with the vakeel Sivvac Ham in attendance 
on Major Alves, during the operatioiis 
against Shekawatee. The raja, it seems, 
spontaneously ofiers to aid in putting <lown 
the thieves and marauders witJi a force of 
400 horse and 200 foot. This looks very 
well, and things may be exactly as they 
seem. But, as stated in our last number^ 
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if our information be correct, government liomiit] Kh.in could not Ijiinself quit Cabui 
lias left too much to the mere promises of from the apprehension of an attack by 
a prince who has never yet merite<l coiili- Shah Shooja ool IMoolk, and that he had 
deuce by his conduct. Yet we are disposed sent several syiids to ihe sliuii to bring 
to rely on the sagacity of the agent who about a reconciliation, and to invite him to 
had to execute imperfect instructions, to join in the common cause and give battle 
guard against the w riggling lubricity with to the infidels, the Sikhs, 
which Mann Singh will most probably at- Sawun Mull, the Soobalidar of Mool- 
ternpt to escape from his disagreeable cii- Ian, was making warlike preparations for 
gagetnents. Four inontlis arc allowed him, the invasion of Shikarpoor. — Delhi Caz. 
it appears, to pay the money due for tlie 12. 

expenses incurred in levying the army 

against Joudporc. We hojie llie greater journai. of mk. tkebeck. 

part of it will he received before the troops The Calcuila C^mricr of Nov. 21st con- 
now under General Stevenson arc dis- tains a portion of the MS. journal of Mr. 
I'aiided, otherwise the raja’s inducements Trebeck, (one of the unfortunate compn- 
lo discharge the debt will certainly be les- iiions of Mr, I\Ioorcroft) presented to the 

Asiatic Society l)y his brother, Mr. Charles 
Jofa Kam, the premier of Jcypore, is 'IVcIieck, \vl)o had recently received it 
also oil Jiis way to AJinere, full of zeal to from :\Ir. William Fraser, of Delhi. The 
contribute to the estahli-shinent of social manuscripts before received w'ere sent to 
order in Shekawatee. liut lie has received Professor Wilson in Kngland, for piiblica- 
iin intimation, it is said, that though the tion at his discretion ; to wJiom also this 
agent will be happy to see him, he cannot w ill be foi wanlcd. The editor of the 
avail liiniself of the minister’s wi.doni in Courl r observes ; It is understood that 
counsel or valour ill the held, against the a larger portion still remains in Mr. Fra- 
relr.'iclory subjects of bis muster. — Delhi ser’s hands; "by, wc cannot imagine. 
(ill:. rJ. Indeed, it is to us quite inexplicable, tlmt 

Air. Fraser should have kept possession of 

sHAU siioiMA — tAiu:i.. siicli pnpcrs as these and the inanuscripts of 

It appears from the rcpojts of some of Air. Trebeck’s fellow-traveller, Air Aloor- 
tlie attendants of Shah Shooja, who have croft, for a number of years — tiie latter, 
ai rived from the fort o I Lash, and pro- %ve lielievo, for four or five years, and the 
ceeded on to Loodiana, tfiat tiie Shali’sdis- fanner nine or ten — witiioiit making any 
comfitnre by Dost Alahoimid was owing to literary use of them, ami apparently with- 
his nmmunilion being exhausted ; tliat after out any object whatever.” 
his deft at the Shall proceeded towards Fu- TJiis part of the Journal relates to the 
reh, and when he arrived near the ftirt of journey betw’eeii Cashmere and Cabui. 
J..ash, S doo Khan, Ishaq Zyec, came out to We select the most material passages 
meet him, took him into the fort, and ** Jul^'.Mst. 182IJ. .'\fter considerable and 
shewed him much respect and attention ; vexatious delays and much anxiety, our 
that Sh ill Kainran had sent his son to the business in rashiiicer was brought to a 
shah, and the shah was again making pre- close, and we Jell our half-ruined residence 
paration.s of a warlike nature, and enlisting in the city, in advance tou anls Bokhara, 
troops; that he had despatched confidential Our numliers liad been much increased; 
people to diHereiit parts to collect together for, independent of an addition of sol- 
thc Dooranees, &c., and that Aloolla Ma- diers, making the whole number of the 
liomiid liussiiii bad proceeded towards escort consist of thirty, we have, as a 
BcIocliist.in. travelling coni])anioii, our respectable 

On the 20th September, a kasid of the friciul Khaja Shall Neaz, first seen and so 
soukars of Shikarpoor arrived from Cuhul useful to us in T^adakh, and^ a Persian 
in eighteen days, and stated that a large gentleman of the name ot Alirza Jiiwad. 
army had assembled with Sirdar Dost Ala- A few days ago, when busy in disciplin- 
liumud Khan, and that he had despatched *ng onr small party ol sold^icrs, Soorut 
his peshkhemn, or advance-tents, on the Singh informed me that an European, or 
road to Peshawur; tliat his brother Abdoul Corti^ was without the gate, and I imme- 
Juhhcl Khan had advanced one day’s jour- dialely requested him to invite him to 
ney on the way between Cahiil and Jul- come in. A tew minutes alter, the stran- 
Jalabad, intending to attack IVdiawiir; ger entered ; he was clothed in a dress of 
and that a Sikh army, ainouiitiiig to about cotton cloth of the native Punjabec fashion, 
;30,0(X) men, was assembled at Pcshuw'iir; hut w^ore a sort of forage-cap. He stated 
that the people of Peshawur and the ad- his name to be James Lyon ; that he was a 
jacent country were much rlisaflccted to- native of Derbyshire, and had belonged to 
wards tlic Siklis on account of their oppres- the Bombay artillery ; that he had served 
sions, and were awaiting the arrival of his full time out of England ; and that hav- 
Sirdar Dost Mahomud Khan to join his ing frequently and unsuccessfully applied for 
standard, and to fall upon the Sikhs and his discharge, he had left his regiment with 
give them lialllc ; tliat Sirdar Dost Ala- »lie determination of encountering all the 
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difTiculties of tlie road, and of ninking the 
best of his way to England. Intliishehad 
failed, after having traversed most of the 
countries along the Indus, and had liad the 
inisfortiine to be robbed of his clothes and 
money no less than three times. When he 
cainc in, Mr. Moorcroft had gone to take 
leave of the dewan, Mootee llam, and it 
was late before he was acquainted with what 
had happened. On the following da)*, 
l^yon declared his readiness to accompany 
ns. He was engaged, and has hitherto 
conducted Iiimself well. A part of his 
duty will be the management of two small 
brass cannon, wliich, though they were 
east for a gentleman’s pleasure-boat in 
Ilindoostan, are no despicable addition to 
oiir strength. They are carried by a 
borse, and throw a caniiister shot very cor- 
rectly to the distance of i200 yards. 

“ We .avail ourselves of water-carriage 
as far as llarrancoola, and our whole fleet 
consists of thirteen boats, with one for 
Mr. IMoorcroft, who will leave us at the 
village of Patiin, and make an excursion 
to a place called Gool jMcergou, the south 
western side of the valley, celebrated for 
the number and variety of its botanical pro- 
ductions. 

** A person who has travelled in Asia 
knows the difficulties of a first day’s jour- 
ney, The afternoon was far advanced be- 
fore we were off. We passed along the 
Drogejun canal, and entered the Vehut 
opposite the norili-east angle of Shcr Giiili. 
As we passed, tlic fort had as imposing an 
appearance as possible given to it. The 
dewan and liis court were in one of the 
most conspicuous rooms, and sentries were 
stationed at most of the wnndow’s. The 
bridges were also covered witli spectators, 
and wo were not a little troubled hy parties 
of women coming to us in small skill’s to 
beg, and accompanying their application 
for alms w ith a song in full chorus, in a 
style infinitely more animated than musi- 
cal. Wc were at Chuttabul, a few hundred 
yards without the town, shortly before sun- 
set. Our cattle were tethered in line, and 
niir whole party was together one of the 
oddest mixtures of nations and religions 
tliat has prohjibly ever marched in company 
with Englishmen ; Hindoostances, Gor- 
k alls, Tibu tecs, Afghans, Persians, Koords, 
and Toorkistances. 

** Is/. Tlie village of Patiin w'as 
fixed upon as the place where we were to 
stay at night. We had not advanced far 
beyond the position of Shalatcing before our 
path passed the edge of and became sur- 
rounded by a swamp full of various kinds 
of weeds, and containing large quantities 
of the Floretitine iris. The road was no- 
thing belter than a very narrow and low 
ridge of turf, which the least flood would 
destroy, and which was so little firm that it 
shook and trembled with the w'cight of our 
horses. Yet the marsh on cither side seemed 
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to have a sound clayey hoi tom, and a man 
might wade in I Ik* weed and water with 
little danuer of sinking much above his 
middle. We also observed the water run- 
ning so briskly through some gaps in the 
path, that its stagnation seemed little the 
fault of the line of surface on wliicli it lay ; 
indeed, a man along witli us asserted that 
he recollected a portion of it being under 
rice cultivation. 

Tlie situation of Patiin appeared to 
be near ns, but the quantity of water com- 
pelled IIS to proceed by a rather circuitous 
path. However, we arrived there in good 
time in tfie afternoon. We met with two 
ancient Hindoo buildings, the erection of 
which was attributed, as usual, to the su- 
perior vigour of the PanJous or giants. 
Little need be said of them, as in style of 
figure they bore a great resemblance to 
that of Muttiin, thoiigli they appeared to 
be the w-ork of more infant arcJii tec t lire. 
The center buildings were alone to be 
seen, and the ruins of the surroiindiiig 
court-wall were either covered by earth, or 
had never existed, though custom favours 
the former speculation. 

A large extent of land, in low ridge 
and platform, stretches along the S. W. of 
the valley, and approaclies close to Patun. 
We .ascended ii in the evening, and found 
a broad, easily sloping jdain, broken in a 
few ravines, but not so much as to detract 
in any considerable degree from its value. 
Its soil was of dry liaril clay, and its sur- 
face nearly bare, with the exception of a 
couple of sinnlt orcliards; but art had for. 
tnerly made amends for its natural defi- 
ciencies, by a series of canals conveying 
over ii a!>nndince of w ater. Tlicse were 
anotlier example of the decay and ruin to 
whicfi the country has been subject ; for 
no otlier vestiges of lliem and their effects 
were to be seen tlian the lines of fields 
formerly in cultivation, eilged by some 
lialf.filled channels to convey water for 
their irrigation. 

“ Au;;. IMr. Moorcroft was to turn 
off tow'ards Gool Mnrg as early as practi- 
cable. Whilst 1 was with him, a man 
was shewn us ninety-six years of age, who 
was in perfect health, and stronger than 
is usual at his period of life. He was a 
fukecr, and recollected when the A'areufe, 
or platform -land, to the left, bore crops 
of rice. The inside stages or resting- 
places of the Pandou buildings w’as then 
so high above the ground, that one man 
was obliged to stand on another’s shoul- 
ders to enter them, though it may be done 
now by a long stride; and Patun must 
have fallen off indeed, if, as he said, 
tlierc w'as a bazaar in it some hundred yards 
in length. It lias now only two petty 
sliopkecpc'::* residing in it. 

*• The existence of a volcanic fire below 
some portion of the Valley of Cashmucr 
may be reasonably suspected. The reported 
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(1is;i)ipearance of tlic ancient city, in the 
situation now occupied by the Wiilloor, 
tile extreme frequency of eartlu]iinke«, the 
fact of pieces of land in tliis end of tlic 
valley becoming {greatly heated at certain 
periods, and what see;ned to be more tlian 
all, the occurrence of a loud explosion at 
particular times from n small hill on the 
cdjje of the lake, all tend to »rive strength 
to the sup])osition. In our excursion to 
Dohlab, the garden and zearut (or pro- 
perly thezeariit i>nly) of Ilaba Shookuroo- 
tleeii, were noli<*e I. 'I’ljc low ridge, on 
wbieli it Stands, juts into the lake and 
bounds the di^lrict of Koobiama, ninl it 
was said that, the sound alluded to issues 
from that place of reported sanctity. Su- 
perstition attributes to it the holy inllueiiee 
of the durwei.sli, ninl the explosion is 
thought to be a certain forerunner of a 
change of governors or of government. This 
of course — but it would have been blame- 
able to have p.assed it without some ex.a- 
minatioii. I determined upon striking di- 
rectly across tlie Wulloor to it, i\Ir. Guth- 
rie accompanied me, and as .soon as wc 
could extricate tnir boats from the weed, 
we steered towards tlic luiddlo of the 
lake. Our boatmen were much alarm- 
ed, and it was not without diliiculiy that 
they consented to take us across, alleging 
the chance of a violent wind, the eiistom 
of never making (be attempt late in thcMlay 
din ing the present season, Ae. tS:e, ; and 
iiuleeii our vessels were little calculated to 
withstand the elfects of a breeze. The 
deptli of the water was generally three 
and a li.ilf fatlioms ; it was miicb clearer 
than wlier. we first saw it, and looked 
like a little sea. Towards tlie middle wc 
found a second bed of singbara and a 
s! rung current rnniiiiig to the S.Westwanl. 
At about half past three, we were at the 
foot of the Shookuroodeeii hill, and im- 
mediately landed to ascend it. Its sides 
were sleep, and though the wild pomegra- 
nsilc, baibary, indigo, silhhurroija aiul rose, 
were growing on them, they were ratlier 
doficient in fertility. As we approached 
the top, two men, who were leading us, 
each contributed a small stone to a heap of 
pebbles by the side of the path ; and when 
only within a few paces of the summit, 
stopped and repeated a short prayer. A 
broken doorway from the eastward led to a 
small level, twenty yards in diameter, on 
which were three badly-mndc buildings of 
wood, one of them recently erected by the 
DewanNunilaram, and anotlier attached to a 
wooden stage, intended either as a conve- 
nient scat or as a place for iiumaz. Some 
liirge jars sunk in the earth contained 
water brought from below. Ascending to 
the right by a few steps, wc came to the 
zearut, a simple unsubstantial building, ele- 
ven yards scpiare on the outside; but an open 
space, two yards broad, surrounding it, 
left notbing more than a confined chamber 


wiiliin. The windows, a railing encotn- 
jiassing the tomb, and the cover of the 
tomb itself, were entirely of wooden lat- 
tice-work, but indiflerently put together. 
The second bad a small pebble laid in 
each of its interstices, and the latter was 
covered wiili a piece of chintz, with the ex- 
ception of one end, tlirougli wliicli 1 could 
observe that all the top of the grave was 
sound. The floor or ground, the walls 
and the roof were likewi.se so, and the lat- 
ter seemed to have stood for many years, 
Chise without, to westward, were two ho- 
vels, one said to have been an ancient 
mosque, ami the other covering a stpiarc 
chamber sunk to the ilepdi of eight feet in 
the rock, and just long enough for a man 
to lie flown in. The saint or durweisb 
lived in this for no less a period (lian twelve 
years, a circumstanee more creditable to his 
perseverance than to bis good sense. Look- 
ing round, I could discover no appearance 
eiilier of crater or cb ism, or any spot where 
the contents of a volcano would be likely to 
find an exit, and can therefore do nothing 
more than repeat the probably exaggerated 
story of the people who were with me. 
They recfillecled only one great explosion, 
which happened in the time of Abdoolali 
Khan. It was in spring, and w.is not 
prccedeil by any tiling remarkable in the 
weather, nor was it preceded or followed 
by any grumbling .sound or smoke; in short, 
it was ns siuhleii, though infinitely louder 
than a cannon, and not only stunned some 
men w ho w'ero near the zearut, but frighten- 
ed the people of the neigh hour hood so 
much, tint many of them left their liouses. 
It issued from the tomb i:self, burst open 
the door of the liuilding, drove a window- 
frame into the lake, set fire to some of the 
wood wiiliin, and left a strong smell like 
that of sulphur. It is also stated, but un- 
cert iin, that the bill shook as if affected 
by an eartlupiake ; but the lake seem- 
ed to be in no degree inlluenced by it. 
Some ‘ay there w-as niiotiier explosion, 
in the time of Azim Kliaii ; but as others 
speak of it with douht, the assertion 
is nlo^t likely false. Considering every 
tiling, there seems to be little proof that 
it w'as occasioned by an internal fire, and I 
should think it may be ascribed to another 
cause equally likely. If I may trust my 
slight knoivlege of minerals, the rock 
contains a large quantity of iron, and may 
liavc attracted to its crest a considerable 
body of electricity. The mischief spoken 
of may liave been occasioned by lightning, 
and a violent chip of thunder, where tliun- 
der is seldom loud, may have alarmed quite 
as much as a volcanic detonation. It is ex * 
tremely difliciilt to obtain a correct know'- 
ledgc of W'liat actually occurred, as the peo- 
ple who can give the information are deter 
mined to say nothing that may detract from 
tlie merit of the saint Sliookiiroodecn, 
whose walking-stick, (a sort of brass- 
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headed pike, a yard in length) Aarau, and 
head-roll of clay, taken from the plain of 
Kerbela, arc still shewn to the people who 
visit the place of his interment; who not 
only press them to their lips with the ardour 
of superstition, but think it meritorious to 
besmear their faces with the sand adhering 
io a pair of old clogs formerly worn by the 
man of holy fame, ‘ Ut/ah it UUah* is 
still the cry of the Arabian Prophet’s fol • 
lowers; but one sect at least of the ancient 
‘ meritorious* bow to as many relics and 
saints ns ever figured in the annals of the 
Greek or Roman churches. 

“ September Therm. t il/orrimg, 56°. 

—The road as before, and upon the plat- 
form, which has the common inconvenience 
of all the land of Cashmecr a little higher 
than the plain — that of having little water 
at command. But in better times this 
scarcely existed ; for, as I have before 
observed, lines of Ccinnls nearly filled up 
are to be traced every where. I'lie lower 
part, and indeed eveiy portion save the 
platform-land, of the valley, is heaiitifully 
irrigated, though the arrangements fur the 
purpose are falling into decay: — a cir- 
cumstance not to be w'ondered at, consider- 
ing the unfeeling oppression of the govern- 
uient and (under its protection I may say j 
the diabolical tyranny of a large body of 
useless pundits, than whom more un- 
principled villains do not disgrace human 
nature. The crops are not to be cut with- 
out an order; the cultivator scarcely tastes 
the produce; and the people of the city 
(the entrepot of the grain) have large 
quantities given to them forcibly at a high 
price, and must consume every particle of 
the old s/iaiee before a hhunoar of tlie new 
rice is permitted to appear in the market. 
A few years of such management must 
destroy the revenue, many thousand of the 
people, and all that the country possesses 
of value except what nature has given it ; 
and I understand that five hundred people, 
forced from their homes by distress, will 
crosi the Peer Punchal along with our 
party, and are emigrating, when Cashincer 
under a good government would support 
an increased population of more than a 
million. 

“ In a conversation between the IVIeer 
and almost the principal officer of the 
Sikhs in Cashmeer, held before the inarch 
this morning, the latter, after speaking of 
the Singh's w^ant of confidence in Iiis 
servants and the mode of getting rid of 
the govcrnmcnt-rice, said—* The country 
yields at present as much revenue as thirty- 
seven lacs of rupees per annum : this must 
ere long sink to twenty-four or twenty-five 
]ac8, and in progression to a smaller sum. 
Its inhabitants will fly ; bbt, depend upon 
it, as long as Runjeet Singh retains it, the 
price of shalee (or paddy) will never be 
reduced below three rupees the khurwar^ 
though it is possible the tenant will fre- 


qucntly be charged four for it.* If so, quan- 
tities of it must rot in the storehouses, and 
the subject will be forced to consume what 
w'ill be most unwholesome, when, by 
getting rid of it at an easy rate, not a 
particle w'ould remain on hand, and the 
people would be rendered comparatively 
liappy. 

“ September *2Sth, Therm., Morning, in 
Tent, 46°. — Tlie path ascending much, 
and crooked mid difficulc near the begin - 
iiiiig. The valley is very narrow' and the 
nioiintnins bordering it are steep and high. 
The Soomgooloo is at a great depth below 
to our lef\, and the hills across it are 
covered to their tops fiy a pine forest. We 
are nearly on a level with some recently 
fallen snow. The plain of Caslimccr may 
he seen, but I do not discover any object 
for a cross hearing. 'I'lie situation of 
Heerpoor is at West 7° South. It was 
here that .'Mahumud UHe Khan, the Miil- 
lik, was stationed with a party of soldiers, 
to intercept the Sikhs, hut was induced by 
promises of reward to join and point out 
the best road to the enemy. 

** The number of unfortunate w’refchcs 
along with our party, Hyitig from their 
homes, has not been exaggerated, and they 
are such cxauqiles fM' distress as perhaps 
few Europeans liave before witnessed. Yet 
not half-naked poverty, flesh shrunk to the 
very hone from starvation, and in many 
instances comliincd with deformity, could 
excite pity in the minds of the villains in 
w'hosc hands Providence has placed the 
power to protect them.” 

BENGAL ri.un. 

There w'as a very thin attendance of 
members, at the meeting of the Bengal 
club, yesterday, and the only business of 
importance trans'icled had reference to the 
admission of honorary members. With 
the exception of the rule, which provides 
that all members of the Madras club arc 
ipso facto honorary members of the Bengal 
club, and of rule No. 5, wliicli prevents 
honorary members from making use of 
the private apartments, to the exclusion of 
permanent members, oil the other rules 
affecting them were, we believe, rescinded, 
and a new one passed, to the effect that all 
persons not eligible as permanent members, 
that is, not residents of the Bengal or 
Agra presidencies, may be admitted as 
honorary members, upon the proposition 
of four permanent members, and the due 
observance of the usual forms of the ballot. 
Provided always, that the continuance on 
the list of such honorary members be 
limited to three month.s, after which they 
ore eligible only as permanent membersi 
on the usual terms.— //iurA. Oct, 28. 

NATIVE EMVI.OYMENT. 

^ In the Calcutta Gazette appears the fol- 
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lowing advertisement, from the Dullooah 
deputy collector's office “ Wanted, a 
treasurer in tlic office of the deputy col* 
lector of Biillooali. Salary per month 
fifty rupees. Unexceptionable security to 
the extent of one lac of rupees will be 
reqiiii ed.’* Here is a demand of unexcep- 
tionable security to the amount of X'10,0()0 
for :i place yielding £G0 a-year ! 

MISSIONS. 

The il/m/ininr// Tti'^istcr, in the annual 
“ Survey of iVlissiuiiary Stations,'* con- 
tains, under the head of “ India within the 
Ganges," statements, deduced from the 
various reports from abroad, of the prospects 
of mi'isiouary labours in India. “ Sitis- 
factory evidences are aceiimulating,*' it is 
observed, “ of the continued decay of 
Ilindooism. One striking indit'ation of 
this, is an increasing persuasion among 
the nrahiiiiiis that the llrittsh must prevail, 
and the power of the Ganges c.nne tti an 
end. Tile llraliniins of lltirdwar appear 
fully to expict a speedy termination of all 
the sanctity of their idolized rivers. To 
this cause may he added the iiiciva^ing 
power of the native press and the increa^il»g 
attentifiii to Knglish among tlie natives. 
The pupils in the schools are not, as 
formerly, coiifnied (Mr, W. H. Pearce 
writes) to the children of the poor; but 
the ncipiisitioii of Knglish is anxiously 
desired by all, as tlie road to competence 
and respectability ; government having 
determined to patronize those who make 
proflcicncy therein. This state of things 
in<licntcs, fiowcver,’* it is added, " a crisis 
of great danger to the natives from infi- 
delity. ‘ The claims and progress of 
Christianity,' Mr. Pearce writes, ‘ are be- 
come the topic of conversation in every 
social circle ; and a s])irit of inquiry is 
excited among all classes. Never was 
there so important a crisis for Calcutta. 
Ill •re idolatry cannot long stand its ground. 
Christianity or infidelity must succeed it; 
and it depends on the piety and zeal of 
missionaries, and of the people of God, 
to determine how long the final triiiinph 
of the gospel shall be delayed,* " 

We subjoin extracts, from the llr^isfcry 
respecting the operations of the different 
societies, &c. : — 

British and luirrigti Bible Socieli/. — The 
issues of the twenty -third year of the 
Calcutta auxiliary were 17,1 l:i copies. 
The work of translation is proceeding, in 
the Persian, Bengalee, Ilinduwee, and 
Oordoo. The commercial distresses in Cal- 
cutta have seriously affected the auxiliary: 
the anxious inquiry on the subject of the 
truth every where manifest among the 
natives, the ^iressing calls for the Scrip- 
tures, and the reduced state of the funds, 
having been urged to the society as grounds 
for asiistancc, a grant of J8500 has been 


made to enable the auxiliary to carry on 
its numerous and important labours. The 
issues of the Bombay auxiliary, last year, 
were copies. Great pains are be- 

stowed ill promoting faithful revisions of 
the Mahratta and Goozerattec versions. 
Tlie issues of the Madras auxiliary, last 
year, were 14,808 copies. Five sub-com- 
mittees have been engaged in the transla- 
tion of the Scriptures or the revision of 
translations. 

Baptist Missionni'j/ Societi /. — At Calcutta, 
the gospel has been constantly proclaimed 
in the various bungalow chapels ; a 
decidedly better spirit prevails among the 
hearers; it is now not uncommon for a 
missionary to address a large congregation 
for an hour together, without a word being 
said in rejily, or the least diKtiirbance 
inaile. 'fhe new translation of the Ben- 
galee Testament, which has occupied the 
close and seiliilous attention of Mr. Yates 
and Mr. Pearce for some years, and to the 
value ami accuracy of which high testi- 
mony has heeii lioriie by competent native 
scholars, has been brought to a close. It 
lias been extensively in demand. The 
Bible Society has been prevented from 
adopting it, for the reason wliicli lias led 
the committee to refrain for some years 
from aiding ilie Serampore versions — the 
obligation under which the Bajjtists con- 
sider llicinselves, of using sneli words as 
shall confine the sense of the original word 
“ baptism " to immersion ; and of not re- 
taining, as the English version does, tlic 
original word untranslated. 

A native jireacher has been fixed at 
laickyantipore, wlio enjoys the esteem of 
both Christians and Heathens. Several new 
families have renoiiiucd caste, making the 
number of professed Christians about 
eighty ; some of whom possess small 
landed properly, and are therefore free 
from the suspicion of having embraced 
Christianity from worldly motives. 

Gospel Propap,ution Principal 

Mill, of Bishop’s College, is engaged in 
completing the history of our Saviour in 
Sanscrit verse, and in revising Mr.Bowlcy's 
liiiidu wee version of the Scriptures. The 
report of the society states that “ The 
large addition to the number of the mis- 
sionaries affords no unfavourahlc specimen 
of w’hat the college may be enabled here- 
after to perform for the propagation of the 
Gospel in Ilindoostan ; and, at the same 
time, shews the society's determination to 
extend its operations in India, and to 
direct a large portion of its funds to that 
most important field of cnterprizc. The 
bishop of Calcutta having pointed out the 
importance of training young persons at 
the Calcutta grammar school, with a view 
to their future admission at Bishop's Col- 
lege, and having intimated tliat the experi. 
inent might be fairly tried without the 
expenditure of a larger lum than £10 
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a-year, the society has resolved to place 
that sum at his lordship's disposal, to lie 
employed for the above-mentioned pur- 
pose ; in the hope that something may be 
done toward increasing the number of* the 
students at the college/* 

The attempt made by Mr. Morton to 
open a mission at the ^ychelles Islands, 
a dependency of iMauritiiis, did not suc- 
ceed : great opposition was manifested on 
the part of the Roman Catholic priests. 
He has resumed his old station at Chin- 
surah, where he has six schools, containing 
betw'ccn three hundred and four hiitnlred 
Bengalee boys. 

Church Missiotiart/ Si>ctc/y.— There are 
in attendance at themisMoii chapel, JMitza- 
pore, between two hundred and three 
hundred native Clirlstians, to whom the 
ivord of God is constantly preached and 
catechetical instruction given, and to a 
great part of whom the ordinance of the 
Lord's supper is regularly dispensed : one 
hundred and twenty-three individual.'* have 
been admitted into the Christian fold by 
baptism, in connexion with this mission, 
during the year : fifty-nine of these are 
adults, and, as fur as it can he ascertained, 
are adorning the doctrines of the Gospel 
by a consistent conduct. The increase has 
been so great of late, that the neat little 
chapel at Mirzapore is too small to contain 
even the Christian community. 

Beside the establishment at Mirzapore 
for the Hindoo converts, there is now in 
Calcutta a separate service and a school 
for the Mahomedan population, conducted 
by Mr. Thompson, and the Christian 
Mohvee, Ilyder Ally, under the direction 
of the Archdeacon. From forty to fifty, 
about half whom are converts, attend 
service on Sunday morning. 

The English school on the mission pre- 
mises contains 2(30 hoys. “ A great ex- 
citement drnong the natives, occasioned by 
the case of Brijonautli Ghose, reduced 
the number from 200 to 100; i>ut, since 
the last public examination, which was 
conducted by tlie bishop, it has recovered 
its former number.” 

At Burdw'an, Mr. Weitbrecht writes ; — 

Inquirers continue to present themselves ; 
but all do not come with sincere inten- 
tions; and, to many who appear so, tiie 
path to the kingdom of glory is too strait ; 
they stumble at the cross, are offended, 
and withdraw again. Others, who are 
not decided enough, 1 advise to wait a 
little longer, that they may have time to 
give the important subject a more serious 
consideration ; for I feel convinced, that, 
by a careful attention to the state of our 
Inquirers, the cause of CJiristianity will 
ultimately gain more than by an indiscri- 
minate admission of applicants.” The 
corresponding committee state : ** there is 
one circumstance of an important and gra- 
tify log nature ; Mr, Weitbrecht has been 


appointed to give an hour’s tuition daily 
to the young rajah of Burdwan ; and he 
has been requesled to explain the Christian 
leligion to the guardian and iminediato 
relatives of the r.'ijah.” 

At Culna, it is stated, Hiudooism is 
on the decline, but is as yet succeeded 
by nothing better than a specious and unin- 
telligible profession of dcistical sentiments. 
Tlicre have been several inquirers of late ; 
but iti. found needful, as at Burdwan, to 
use the utmost caution.” 

At Benares, Mr. W. Smith reports : — 
** I feel an increasing interest and pleusure 
in my visits to the city (Benares), because 
1 feel that we are gaining ground in the 
minds and consciences of the people ; they 
are convinced that ours is a holy religion, 
and feci, at least 1 think, in many cases, 
that ill opposing it they are opposing God. 
'J he iMahomcd.iHs (of .Jaiinjiore) exhihit a 
great spirit of impiiry, and riinnhcrs of 
them are searching the Scriptures with the 
gre.atest attention.” 

At Cluinar, two adults have been bap- 
tized. IMr. Bowley considers Chunar at 
pre.seiit in a most unpromising condition : 
“ the* dc»or seems to be closed against I ho 
truth ; the people are afraid to listen.” 
He says ; ** 1 have also had a pleasant tiir.c* 
in the Serai, at Jiianpore, where 1 sjient 
tw’elve days ; and thmigh 1 met w iih n:nch 
opposition, yet it was enconragir.g to hi.'ve 
direct missionary work, in exposing Ma- 
liOtnedanism, and unfolding the Go.‘pel 
of salvation. The most encouraging inis- 
sionaiy excursion which wc had was to 
and from the annual Dudreu fair, in the 
villages situated on both hanks of the 
Ganges; in these villages we met with 
little enmity or ojiposliiun ; Imt, on the 
contrary, people who heard us the year be- 
fore, paid ' great respect and attention to 
the word, and gladly acci’pted of single 
Gospels and tracts in Ilindnwee.” 

The Calcutta committee, in their sum- 
inary, observe: “ strictly speaking, no- 
thing has been done commensurate either 
wdtli the facilities which, as Christians, w'c 
possess, or the great work which remains 
to be effected. The field of mi^^sionary 
labour is wide ; and as yet, notw ithstaml- 
ing all the labour which has been bestowed 
upon it, a very small part of it is under 
cultivation. We want more laliourcrs, 
more faith, more prayer, more active exer- 
tions. It is impossible to convey to fi lends 
at a distance any thing like an adequate 
idea of the state of things at this pre.d- 
dency. There are numbers of intelligent, 
educated, well-informed young men 
among the natives, w'hom knowledge has 
taught to see the monstrous folly and ab- 
surdity of llindooism, who, nutwitli. 
standing, have no less feeling of hostility 
to the Christian religion — too proud to be 
led by error, but not humble enough to 
search for and submit to truth. There are 
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olhera, with a general conviction of the 
Iruth of Christianity on their minds, but 
who, from fear or interest, will not sub. 
mit to its requirements; and there are 
others halting between two opinions, and 
waiting for some more favourable oppor- 
tunity ; while a few, a very few, arc ready 
to renounce father and mother, sister and 
brother, bouses and lands, for Christ’s 
aake.” 

London Missionary/ Society /. — At Cal- 
cutta and out-stations, ** the attenclancc 
at public worship more regular and nu- 
merous ; in November 1 833 the total num. 
ber of baptized adults was seventy-seven, 
and there were then forty-four candidates 
for baptism.** 

At Chinsurah, Mr. Miindy writes : 
** my congregations are in general good ; 
and, in some instances, I have been greatly 
pleased in witnessing deep attention. The 
Gospel has had a softening and subduing 
influence in the immediate neighbour, 
hood ; while the people in the distant vil- 
lages are as rude and fierce as they were 
ten years ago.*’ 

At Benares, the Gospel is said to be 
gaining ground, and a favourable impres- 
aion with respect to Christianity is mani- 
fest, and to a considerable extent around. 

At Neyoor, in South Travnneore, Mr. 
Mead states : ** a native Society for as- 
sisting in the erection and repairs of places 
of worship was formed at Neyoor at the 
latter end of September 1833. The meet- 
ing was attended by about 700 persons, 
some of whom came from a distance. 
Animated addresses were made. Several 
gave ground for the erection of chapels ; 
others attended as reprc!>'entativcs of con. 
gregations, promising, besides the ofler- 
ings then presented, to assist in the build- 
ingf l^y timber, and affording 

every other aid in their power.** 

SHARK. 

Some fishermen in drawing up their net, 
opposite the Burra Bazar ghaut, found, to 
their utter astonishment, a shark, about 
four cubits long and three-quarters broad, 
which they brought to the police-office, 
and exposed in the compound in the hope 
of being rewarded. A constable, on per- 
ceiving the shark’s belly in a state of pro- 
tuberance ripped it open, and a female in- 
fant was seen entire, with the exception of 
the eyes, nose, and mouth, which appeared 
to have been eaten. 


ifnatira0« 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

TANJORB NATIVE CHRISTIANS. 

The following is a copy of the petition 
addressed to the governor of Madras, by 
certain native Christians of Tanjore. Some 
papers appear to have been omitted which 
S. VoL.17.No.65. 


refer to the circumstance of the petitioners 
being placed in confinement, apparently by 
direction of the British resident : 

The humble address of the undersigned, 
on behalf of themselves and all the 
Tamil Protestant population in Tanjore 
and its vicinity, consisting of more than 
3,000 souls. 

Most humbly sbeweth, 

“ We, your humble petitioners, most 
respectfully solicit yourExcellency to spare 
a few minutes of your valuable time in 
order to peruse attentively the following 
few lines detailing the heavy grievances 
which oppress us. 

** Since the establishment of the mission 
by the Rev. father Schwartz until very re- 
cently, a period of nearly sixty years, the 
distinction of caste, so far as regards rank, 
has never been objected to as being incom- 
patible with the humility of the religion we 
profess, and though our relations, when we 
first adopted Christianity in preference to 
their religion, felt enmity towards us for a 
time, and spoke reproachfully of us, yet, on 
their becoming gradually acquainted with 
the purity of our motives, paid no more re- 
gard to the difference of our faith than our 
rank in society or the respectability of our 
cliaractcrs. The princes gave us employ- 
ment, and our relations allowed us to inter- 
marry among them. Unfortunately, the re- 
cent missionaries had been attempting to 
abolish this privilege, and endeavouring to 
introduce rules contrary to our Hindoo 
laws and customs, in order to compel us to 
admit into our societies the lowest pariahs, 
and to treat them in every respect as we 
would our equals in rank ; but not suc- 
ceeding, they solicited the lord bishop of 
Calcutta to exert his authority ; and his 
lordship, fully relying upon their report, 
was pleased to despatch a circular order 
on the subject, which order was read to 
us (the Tamil Protestant congregation) 
from the pulpit, whereupon we drew up 
an address to the lord bishop of Cal- 
cutta, representing our reasons for de- 
clining to obey the orders, and presented 
it to the missionaries for transmission to 
his lordship. They tore it into pieces, 
and trod it under their feet before the 
whole congregation. This insult to our 
feelings was followed up by an order, 
calling upon all native priests, deacons, 
catechists, &c. to abolish the distinctions 
of caste, under pain of being deprived of 
their offices ; and on the 31st January 1834, 
all declining, they were accordingly dis- 
missed, and- in their places, Mussulmans 
and Brahmins were employed as school- 
masters and peons, and pariahs to discharge 
the duties of catechists in the Tamil Pro- 
testant service, who daily make it their aim 
to provoke us, as well in word as in deed. 

** On the 4tli inst., the widow of a cate- 
chist dying, two missionaries placed a pariah 
catechist between them, and ordered biia 

(C) 
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to read the funeral service over the body ; 
thereupon we requested that one of the 
four misstonarles present, or an European 
catecliist, or even a Tamil priest or cate- 
chist, might perform the service, as wo 
could not permit a pariah to do so over 
the body of a Tamil Christian. This re- 
quest being rejected, Nellatamby catechist, 
one of the undersigned, and who rend the 
hymn from the house of mourning to the 
churchyard, was desired by the relations 
and friends of the deceased, assembled 
round the grave, to read the funeral ser- 
vice ; and for doing so, we, the under- 
signed, were on the 12th inst. placed in 
confinement in the Cutwal choultry. 

* * « * • 

“ On the 7th inst. two of our female 
relations died, and the missionaries refus- 
ing to allow the doors of the burying 
ground to be opened, in order that the 
graves might be prepared, we represented 
the matter to Capt. Douglas, the resident* 
The church-yard is meant for the Christian 
public, and secured at the expense of go- 
vernment. Upon Capt. Baker’s (com- 
manding the resident's escort) remonstrat- 
ing with the missionaries, the door was 
opened, the bodies were interred, and the 
service performed by a native priest. On 
thelStb, one Nyanaporngasam Pillay died ; 
burying-ground. being peremptorily refus- 
ed, his body was carried away, and commit- 
ted to earth with great diiliculty, in a place 
where heathens burn their dead bodies. 

* « « • • 

We solicit to bring toyourExcellency’s 
notice, that such violent acts are not of the 
Christian doctrine, nor becoming the mo- 
tives of orthodox fathers, and that, in con- 
sequence, we arc now lost of our spiritual 
and temporal happiness. Several addresses 
were made to the resident on the 7th, 13tlj, 
14tb, and* 15th inst., expressive of our 
grievances, and requiring redress, but the 
case is not inquired into, nor the under- 
signed set at liberty. The circar of his 
highness the Maharajah also refused to 
receive any address, thinking that, if we 
were not guilty of some offence, the resi- 
dent would not have put some of us in 
confinement. 

** Feeling confident that your Exc. will 
not consider the happiness of so many hu- 
man beings as of little moment, we confi- 
dently hope that your Exc. will kindly 
consider the grievances wc have, and our 
sufferings, and cause the case to be inves- 
tigated (as his highness the Maharajah, un- 
der whose jurisdiction the church and 
many of us are, is not disposed to attend 
to matters connected with our religion), 
^ * * by a magistrate or a criminal 

judge, or by a gentleman of mild temper, 
select^ for the purpose, in order that jus* 
tice may be done to us, prohibiting, at the 
same time, further intrusion of pariahs, 
that we may be enabled to enjoy the happi- 


ness and liberty of which we are at present 
deprived, and that the undersljgned may 
be released from confinement, &c. 

“ To Lieut. -gen. the Right Hon. Sir 
F. Adam, K.C.B., &c. &c. &c.. 
Governor in Council, Fort St. 
George. 

«« Tanjorc, Feb. 17, 1834.*’ 

We arc given to understand that one of 
the Tunjore Native Christians, and who 
is now under excommunication by the 
missionaries, holds the responsible office of 
district nioonsiff*, and that no small exertions 
have been put forth to get him dismissed 
from his situation. Now this same man is 
highly educated for a native Christian, of 
strict probity, and greatly esteemed by 
natives, both Christians and Hindoos. He 
has been publicly employed for the last 
thirty years, without a blemish on his cha- 
racter ; and yet, notwithstanding, there are 
those who would disgrace him. There is 
an independence about him W'hich the na- 
tive Christians certainly do acquire, and 
which, no doubt, renders him less liable 
to approval than the obsequious Hindoo.— 
Ma/L Gaz. Oct. 29. 

KAMrrEB. 

We learn from Kiunptce, that the ca- 
sualties amongst all the European non- 
commissioned rank end file for the yean 
embracing froiii the 1st Nov. 1833 to the 
1st Nov. 1834, have amounted to forty- 
three ; being one and a half per cent, of 
the cases treated, and four and a half per 
cent, of tlic effective strength,— ifaef. 
raid, Dec. 6. 

CATHOLIC COMMUKITT. 

The memorial of the Roman Catholic 
community to parliament, praying for 
English pastors, was forwarded to Eng- 
land by the Valle^eld. Two Catholic 
peers are already commissioned by the 
British government to the courts of Rome 
and Portugal, on the subject of the long 
disputed spiritual jurisdiction in British 
India. This point must eventually set at 
rest the lamentable variance existing for a 
series of years between the diocesan of St. 
Tbom6 and the capuchins. — Ibid, 

POLICE. 

Tliis morning’s Gazette contains the new 
arrangements at the police office. They 
arc as follows: E. F. Elliot, Esq. to be 
Chief Magistrate and Superintendent of 
Police, without prejudice to his appoint- 
ment of First Commissioner of the Court 
for the Recovery of Small debts. Francis 
Kelly, Esq. to be a Police Magistrate and 
Deputy Superintendent of Police^ with a 
salary of 350 rupees per mensem. Vera- 
baukum Ragavachariar to be a Police 
Magistrate and Deputy Superintendent of 
Police, with a salary of K8.350per tnmsemm 
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The two latter appointments arc a grati- 
fying sign of the existen’ce of a liberal spi- 
rit ; long experience lias faniiliarizod ina* 
gisterial duties to the parties, and in ilie 
reward thus extended to two cflicient and 
deserving servants of the state, we dis- 
cover satisfactory evidence of the prejti. 
dices of ancient days having vanished 
away. Mr. Elliot has been admitted to be 
one of the most cflicicMit police masters we 
have ever had ; still the duties of that oflice 
have been considered to require the utire- 
mitted and undivided attention of the hold, 
er of the post of superintendent. Wliy, 
then, does this provision follow' Mr. Elliot's 
appointment, “ without prejudice to his 
appointment of First Commissioner of the 
Court for the Recovery of Small Debts." 
This latter, again, is a laborious office; 
and, if its duties are adequately performed, 
such a portion of time must be abstracted 
as to impair the cflicient discharge of the 
duties of a superintendent of police by the 
same individual. Rut, then, we have now 
deputy superintendents of police to do the 
duties of the temporarily vacated place. 
Can aught be discovered here ? — IbuL 
aVav. 8. 


COLONEL CONWAY. 

The following is a copy of the charges 
preferred against this officer by Lieut.. 
Col. Smythe (the substance only of which 
was given in the official notitication, lust 
vol. p. 273), of W'hich Col. Conway was 
** fully and honourably acquitted." 

1 charge Lieut.- Cot. Thomas Henry 
Somerset Conway, C. 13., of tlic Oth regt. 
light cavalry, and adjutant-general of the 
army, with scandalous and infamous con- 
duct, unbecoming the character of an 
officer and a gentleman, as foliow’s:** 

** Charge.— -For having deliberately and 
maliciously fabricated and put forth a false- 
hood ill the following manner : — 

** By having, in a conversation with 
Capt. George Huddleston Thomas, of the 
7th regt. light cavalry, held at Bangalore, 
some time in the inonth of October 1832, 
and before Col. David Foul is returned to 
India in that year, said, * 1 don't know 
what the officers of the 5ili may chuse to 
say, but 1 know that Col. D.ivid Foulis 
was w'ell acquainted with them after he had 
gone to tlie 5th (alluding to certain ac- 
cusations against me, then about to be 
investigated by a court of inquiry), for I 
have had communications w'ith him on the 
subject,’ or words to that cflect. And 
also by having, at Bangalore, some time in 
the month of September or October J 832, 
said, that ho, Lieut.-Col. T. H. S. Con- 
way, knew the charge (meaning the ac- 
cusations above quoted) was well-founded 
for, * that Col. David Foulis, several years 
ago, before lie went home, told liim 
(Lieut.- Col. Conway) he knew of iny 


guilt, and also, that he then advised Col. 
Foulis not to bring the matter forward 
unless it could be proved,* or words to 
that effect. 

** The wliole of which assertions, as 
regards Col. Foulis* knowledge of my 
guilt, or of his communication with him, 
Lieut.-Col. Conway, to that cflect, were 
utterly false, and were fabricated and put 
forth by him, Lieut.-Col. Conway, for 
the purpose of prejudicing tny cause, and 
inducing my friends to withdraw’ their con- 
fidence and support from me, during the 
before-mentioned inquiry. 

“ The above lieing in breach of the 
Articles of War." 

(Signed) “ E. L. Smvthe," 

“ Lieut.-Col. 8lh regt. L. C." 
“ Camp Jaulnah, March 31, 1831.** 

A very long publication has appeared 
at Calcutta, on the part of Col. Smythe, 
contiiining the correspondence relating to 
the accusations against him, and to his de- 
sire that they should be investigated. These 
documents were introduced by Lieut.-Col. 
Smythe in his address on the trial, but 
were expunged by the court as foreign to 
the question. 


MILITARY FUND. 

Totlie Editor of the Male Asijfum Herald, 

Sir : The rejection of Lieut. Col. Na- 
pier’s proposal, seconded by I^ieut. Col, 
Cadell, “ that the Committee of Subscri- 
bers in England he empow'ered to employ 
a profe.ssional man of eminence, to make 
the requisite calculations, to give his opi- 
nions as to the state of the Fund generally, 
and to suggest any alterations which may 
appear to liiiii advisable, paiticiilarly in re- 
gard to separating and classing the various 
descriptions of l>ene(its derivable from the 
fund to widows and children, to subscri- 
bers during their lives, and to decide what 
amount of additional subscription a wi- 
dower should pay to ensure the iiltiinale 
benefits of this fund, for his children 
alone," — has thrown an awful gloom on 
the married siibscribers of the fund. 

It is reluctantly admitted, that the fund 
is ill u precarious state, by the mhius of 
of vcarlf/ half a lac nf rupees in the last 
account current furnished ; and by calling 
for Mr. Farren’s opinion on the siibjoel, 
who (being admitted u man of eminence) 
states distinctly, that the fund cannot long 
exist on its present basis. Twice, tlie fund 
has been on the brink of perdition, and 
saved only by doubling the donations and 
subscriptions, and reducing its benefits to 
the higher grades; it is a third time in 
jeopardy from the great deficiency of the 
present rates, '* which do not provide con- 
tributions, the present value of wliicb is, 
the exact present value of the benefits to 
be derived at the subscriber’s death,'* and 
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the absence of all information on tlie prin- 
ciples of the fund : which seems to be in- 
comprehensible to all, from the period 
the Institution was first established. Still 
inquiry is rejected, liecause, 1 presume, Mr. 
F. says, that it will be necessary to remove 
all the directors, who ate too prejudiced 
in favour of their old opinions, although 
proved erroneous, it cannot I imagine be 
satisfactory to the subscribers at large, to 
have their own, as well as the interests of 
their widows and children, exposed to 
the slightest shadow of failure: although 
** the directors will adopt the best means 
in their power to ascertain the true state 
of the fund.** If it is meant by “ the best 
means In their power,** their own indi- 
vidual knowledge of the principles of the 
fund, I must deprecate the attempt ; for 
after twenty-five years of practical know- 
ledge, it has repeatedly and completely 
failed. Mr. F. says clearly in his first let- 
ter fa better need not be required) what a 
fund ought to be, and that he cannot say 
much in favour of ours ! 

Tlie fundamental laws of the institution 
have l)ecn frequently altered and infringed, 
and the benefits reduced, while the sub- 
scriptions are constantly on the increase. 
No person is certain what he, his family, or 
Che poor orphans may be entitled to, the 
next year, if any thing. For these uncertain- 
ties and vacillations Mr. F. proposes a re- 
medy ; ** That every meinber*s rights be 
defined and recognized, and a remedy pro- 
vided for the enforcement of those rights." 
One director asserts, that the great sup. 
port of the fund is the unmarried ranks.** 
It was so in 1808, wlieii the fund was first 
established, and when the army was three- 
fourths unmarried; but now it is widely 
different, as the army is three-fourtlis mar. 
ried, and each must support his own fa- 
mily, by bis own means. On reference to 
the following statement, it will be per- 
ceived how much he is mistaken. It is 
admitted the ** contributions of subscriliers 
are not commensurate with the benefits at 
present derived from the fund.*' 

An unmarried ensign proceeding to 
Europe on sick certificate, draws the un- 
dermentioned sums, as 

Equipment allowance 2D0 0 0 

income ditto for three years, 

at £44. 3s. 9d. per annum, 1,159 14 9 
Passage-money to India .... 9fj2 6 0 

2,322 6 9 

In this case the amount is equal to thirty- 
three years Indian rate of subscription. In- 
cluding donation, and be probably returns 
to England in five, or at the utmost, ten 
years after his arrival, and there are many 
who die, or retire. 

An unmarried lieutenant draws. 1,715 13 3 

Tlius the personal benefits derived are 
equal to fifteen years and a half Indian 
rate of aubscriplioa including ** donation.** 


Again, if tiiese individuals are married^ 
the expense to the funds is doubkd^ thus*— 
A married ensign drgws 

Equipment allowance for his 

family 500 0 0 

Income for ditto 1,286 4 0 

Which, added to the former 

account of 2,322 6 9 

4,108 10 9 

which exceeds the whole of the contribu- 
tions he makes for thirty. nine years, ex- 
clusive in both cases of interest. 

A married lieutenant draws 3,495 8 3 

which exceeds twenty years and a half 
contributions. 

A case has just occurred, wliich still 
further strikingly illustrates the preceding 
statements — a married captain, on tlie staff 
for fifteen years draws 

Passage money for himself, 1,512 0 0 

Eqiiipment allowance 400 0 0 

Do. do. for his family 2tM> 0 0 
Do. do. for 5 children 50o o 0 
Income for 3 years, at £l5. .1,279 1 1 0 
Passage-money to India . . 1.093 12 0 

4,965 7 0 

being about 1,000 rupees more than he lias 
altogether contributed to the fund, mar- 
riage donation included, tliough a sub- 
scriber since 1809; in the event of his 
death 

The widow will be entitled 

to.perannnm 1,197 10 6 

And his 6 children .1,197 10 6 

2,395 5 0 

to which must be added the widow’s and 
childrens* passage money to England, 
should they happen to be in Inda, ** for 
which it will be evident the fund will not 
have received any equivalent • though his 
dc»th should not take place even for a fur- 
ther period of twenty-four years ! Conse- 
quently, these are some of the grand errors 
of the present rates of donation, and sub- 
scription of these ranks ; which should at 
least be doubled in both instances. I defy 
any fund to exist on these terms, and the 
number of these classes is increasing ra- 
pidly annually. *< Out of 250 officers (ex- 
clusive of colonels) on furlough" and sick 
on the 3lst December last (1832), 210 had 
received pecuniary aid from the fundi 

The fund encourages extravagance, and 
offers a premium on matrimony; for if 
a subaltern has unfortunately amassed by 
strict economy 1,000 rupees, or captain, 
1,500, it is immediately deducted from 
their benefits; and more than a half, if 
not three-fourths, of those captains and 
subalterns who have gone home sick, for 
(that is sick wtten they left their stations) 
some years past, return married, caring 
little how tlie fund fares, provided their 
expenses are paid. 

It is true, and not more strange than 
true, that one director derives the doc- 
trine that subscribers shall only benefit in 
proportion to the subscriptions they may 
have paid, or that they should be called 
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upon to pay io that proportion.** Then 
how is tliis enormous expenditure to bo 
met? Why thus: 

The last account*current furnished states 
Disbursements in ia*)2, 4.92.266 2 8 
Receipts in do., inclu- 
sive of donation .... 4.49.905 0 0 


Excess of disbursements 42.361 2 8 

which, in a progressive ratio, will. In 
a few years, consume the present 
capital of 23,81,058 0 0 

and all our wives and children become 
beggars ! 

Again ; in a minute of another direc. 
tor. dated 2*2d July 1833, it is proposed, 
** to increase the subscriptions of married 
subscribers, to two days' garrison-infantry 
pay, as the interest of a married subscriber 
is fur the benefit of two persons, himself 
and wife. It would require some inge- 
nuity to prove, in what instance a married 
subscriber, of the rank of a field officer, 
benefits personally by the fund in the re- 
motest degree." And, in a minute of dis- 
sent, on Capt. L.*s proposition, ** it is ac- 
knowledged by all, that the rates of sub- 
scription paid by the higher grades in the 
Military Fund, are affooe their just pro- 
portions." Still the interests of their wi- 
dows arc alvvays sacrificed on every failure 
of the fund, by their benefits alone being 
reduced : (vide Art. 2(5, sec. vii.) Thu 
field officer has his family only to benefit, 
but the lower grades have a lw<tfuld inte- 
rest, themselves and families, and should 
pay accordingly. 

It is, therefore, absolutely necessary to 
separate the funds of those who have a 
sonal benefit, from those who may become 
annuitants. A widower is made to pay 
equal to a married man, when the gross 
injustice is self-evident, and is compelled 
to pay a second donation os bachelor , should 
lie marry. 

A strange anomaly exists by the rejec- 
tion of Capt. L.’s propositions, and pro- 
duces the greatest inconsistency *, for girls 
born prior to October 1822, and whose 
parents have not paid their donation 282 ru- 
pees; and those born since that period, 
and for whom the donation has been paid, 
benefit alike (mdc Reg. Table K. No. 3) ; 
those born prior ** to that period are eii> 
titled to the. same privilege without pay- 
ment of donation." The same injustice 
exists with regard to marriages, which 
have occurred prior and since that date ; 
although one has paid double donation, and 
tlie other has not, still their benefits are 
equal ! 

A rupee is paid for each child in this 
country, for which no more than l.y. 9d, 
can be procured in the market ; and iii 
England, where a subscriber has not one- 
fourth of his Indian pay, the sum of 2-3 
•liillings is paid. On the same principle, 
one wise man of the East proposes, those 
in England pay Itidiati rates,*’ in oppo- 
sition to a fundamental rule of the fund ! 
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In 1830 or 1831, from the supposed flou* 
risliing state of the fund, it was proposed 
by the directors, to build bungalows at the 
Neilgberries, to the tune of half a lac of 
rujiees, when, only the year after, there 
was a minus of nearly half a lac of rupees, 
in the receipts of that year. A lucky es- 
cape ! 

A colonel’s maximum is fixed at 30,7 12|, 
to produce (I presume) an annuity to his 
widow of iL'235 18 — whereas 23,600 (at 
2j. the rupee) or thereabouts, will produce 
it; and 'a Lieut. Colonel’s is fixed at 
16,712} for an annuity of ;^208 15, which 
will not produce it by 3,378 rupees. The 
same errors exist for all the lower grades* 
Subscribers pay only 875 rupees for ;£l00, 
which is productive of great loss to the fund : 
when bctw'een j03O,OOO and 40,000 are 
annually paid in England. The maximum 
is seldom paid, and is not sufficient (ex- 
cept the colonels*, which is more) to pur- 
chase the annuities, of the several ranks, 
and the minimum is a mere bubble, which 
will not purchase one-fourth of the an. 
nuities of the three lower grades ; and it 
should purchase at least one-half, laying 
aside altogether those of the children. 
Half the annuity also of each child should 
be paid. The minimum even has not been 
paid by many, prior to October 1822. 

A Lt. Col.*s minimum is to produce the . d 

half of £208 15 0 I a 

A Major's do 5.687 do. 181 11 3 1 | 

A Captaiii!s . . do. . . . 3,5(N) do. 136 17 6 ^ « 

A Lieutenant’s do.... 2,]00 do. 102 3 9 I b 

An Ensign's .. do.... 1.6624 do. 81 IS oj ^ 

The fault appears to be, that on pay- 
ment or a sum which is insufficient to 
purchase one.fuurth of the annuity, they 
pay a full share of annuity ; thus making 
tlie fund pay three- fourths, without having 
the means. 

These, and many other errors and in- 
justices exist from the present rules, and 
the present mode of voting, w'hich pre- 
cludes the possibility of carrying any pro- 
position W'hich militates in any degree 
against the present interests of the sub- 
scriber : although the destruction of the 
fund must inevitably follow, and the mi- 
sery of their numerous families totally de- 
pendent on it for support. Otherwise the 
2d and 1 1th propositions of the 28tb Juno 
1833 would have been carried. 

I therefore submit, that the subscribers 
of each regiment immediately propose the 
adoption of Lieut. Col. Napier’s proposi- 
tion for information; and as some time 
will elapse ere Mr. F.’s suggestions can be 
received, that such rules be forthwith pro- 
posed on tbe basis of Mr. F.'s first letter, 
as the necessity of the case iiuperiously 
calls for. 

A Subscriber, or No. 


EXECUTION OF PTKROW. 

An anonymous correspondent of the 
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Madras Gazette gives an account of the 
Execution of P>krow, the rebel chief of 
Kimedy. He was inarched from Cas.^im 
Cottah by a detachment of the lOth N.I., 
on the 14th September, to I’ycrow.pett. 
The police reported that no person could 
be procured to hang him, as no one would 
act as hangman to a Jtachwar, The offi- 
cer commanding the detachment ordered a 
bearer to act on the occasion. On the 
night previous to the execution, lie was vi- 
sited by his niece (a child), whom he gave 
in charge to the officer to send her home 
to his sister. He slept soundly. In the 
morning he expressed a wUli to bathe, that 
he might die in peace with all men. He 
tlien walked firmly up to the officer com- 
inanding the detachment, and said he w'as 
ready, and that he hoped he would have 
compassion on his sister and her family. 
He was shown up the scafTold, and, accord- 
ing to his previous request, put the rope 
round his own neck, and bound liis eyes by 
orders. When the scaffold was witlulrawn, 
ha fell to the ground. He arose, his bands 
bound, looked at the officer commanding, 
and walked to the dooley. The officer sent 
for a tent-rope, and Pycrow was suffering 
the suspense and agonies of deatli ten mi- 
nutes. During the time tlie rope was 
stretched, the neck black and discoloured 
by the rope, he was lifted on the sea Hold a 
second time, when a few minutes put an 
end to him. After the body had hung 
half an hour, it was cut down, and hung 
in a cage from the river’s side. 


ASSASSINATION AT ALIPF.E. 

A writer from Quilon, under the desig- 
nation of A Voice from Malabar,** who 
has been convicted of many mis-statements, 
has communicated to the Madras Gazeitt: 
an account of a strange and sanguinary 
afiair at Aliftee. He states that Astlioo 
Khan, a Patani, ** an intelligent man,** 
haring been aggrieved by Dosun Sett, a 
Cutch merchant, and failing to obtain 
** justice and redress** in the courts of 
Travancore, ** Dosun the rich having in. 
fluence and friends amongst those who rule 
Travancore,** sent his family to Dosun’s 
house to solicit mercy ;** that Dosun 
turned a deaf car to their solicitations, the 
prayers of Asthoo Khan’s family being met 
with insult at Dosun’s door ; that, fired at 
this, Asthoo Khan and his family deter- 
mined upon revenge ; that the Klian 
found Dosun offering bis evening prayers 
at the Alipee beach, mortally wounded 
him, and then delivered himself up, with 
the bloody dagger, to the cutwal ; that the 
IkmiJy of Asthoo Khan, armed, obtained 
admission to Dosun’s house as suppliants, 
aod wounded the mother, wife, and head- 
clerk of Dosun ; whilst Dosun’s eon mur- 
dered the w'ife and daughtc rof Asthoo 
Khan, and mangled their corpses ! 


TANJORK HESIUBNCY. 

It is understood tliat the removal of 
Capt. Douglas from the Tanjore llesiden- 
cy was promoted by his having written an 
inteiiipernte letter to Gen. Dalrymple, the 
officer comiiiatiding the southern division, 
which was handed up to Government. 
Public authority must lie supported ; but 
there is net n single individual to the south 
that docs not extremely regret the mea- 
sure, and all think that censure would 
have answered every useful purpose. 
Capt. D. wrote, it is concluded, in his ca- 
pacity of resident; for, as a military man, 
he would have been liable to trial by court 
martial. — Mud. Ga%. (hi. 29. 


I3uuib ShtHta. 

Java papers to the 6th December con- 
tain several commercial regulations. The 
duty on tnaiiufaetui ed tobacco, in foreign 
ships, is to be 20 lloiins per peciil. All 
productions of the Indian archipelago, 
which, if imported under the Nether- 
lands Aag, or others on the same footing 
with it, are free from duty, shall, if im- 
ported under the Britioli flag, pay .six per 
cent., except when a fixed duty is im- 
posed on some article#. The exemption 
from duty, granted the royal resolu- 
tion of Dec. 23, 1832, to Danish, Ame- 
rican, and other ships, in the importation 
of the produce of the manufactures of the 
Netherlands into the Indian possessions, 
which ceased with the circumstances that 
caused it, is expressly revoked. 


The city of Mocha was carried at the 
point of the bayonet on the 20th of Ja- 
nuary, by the Kgyptiaii forces under Ach- 
met Pasha. The whole of Arabia now 
obeys the authority of Mchcmet Alii. 

From Alexandria, it is stated that, on 
the Hth of February, the Kiiglisli con- 
sul-general at Cairo received news of the 
arrival at Suez of an English steamer (the 
Hugh Lindsng) from Poinhay, in thirty- 
one days. This vessel brought the intel- 
ligence of the rapture of the towns of 
llodeida and Mocha by the Egyptian 
troops. The isle of Socotra was occupied 
by English troops, and stores, containing 
everything necessary for the steam navi- 
gation between India and Suez, had been 
established there by the East- India Com- 
I>any. 


The documents connected with the 
late dispute betw^een the British superin- 
tendent and the local authorities at Can- 
ton are so voluminous, and so full of rei^ 
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tcrations, that to insert them in full 
would absorb many pages. We shall, 
therefore, record them in the form of an 
epitome, carefully made in chronological 
order. 

The answer of Chung, the hoppo, to 
the address of Messrs. Whiteman and Co. 
and otlier British merchants, dated 7th 
September (referred to last vol., p. 203) 
contains the following characteristic pas- 
sages : — 

“ Further, considering that, as it was 
the first time the said barbarian eye had 
come to the central, flowery nation, he 
was ignorant of the principles of dignity, 
the Governor again deputed high civil and 
inilitiiry olheers to go to the barbarian 
factories, to explain hilly the regulations 
established at successive periods by me- 
morial (to the emperor) ; thus opening 
the way and guiding him, again and a 
third time. Afterwards, the hong mer- 
chants, on account of the barbarian eye, 
I.ord Xapicr, not obeying the orders en- 
joined, r« nested that ii stop should be 
put to the said nation's trade. It would 
have been proper to have closed the ships’ 
holds immediately. But it was consider^ 
eil that the said nation's king had hitherto 
been reverently obedient, and that the 
said barbarian merchants have come from 
far, passitigover many seas, and sailing for 
several times ten thousand miles, in de- 
fiance of dangers, to come here, so that it 
would be inexpedient, because of one 
man, Lord Napier’s, perverse disobe- 
dience, to overwhelm all the said mer- 
cbaiits with grief. (The government) 
lowered itself to the barbarian dispositions. 
Most perfect and well arranged (was its 
criiiduct). Not as Lord Napier’s — obsti- 
nate, unyielding, wilful, irregularly lio- 
noiiring and magnifying himself ; both full 
of objections with respect to the inercaii- 
tiic guests, so as to be impracticable, and 
also, it may be apprehended, productive of 
consequences to the commercial ultairs of 
the said barbarian merchants. At that time, 
the governor and fooyuen, with me, the 
boppo, consulted, and resolved from the 
twelfth day of the seventh moon to issue 
a prohibition stopping tlie trade, us is on 
record. Now tlie said barbarian merchants 
have made a petition, requesting and 
earnestly soliciting the favour of continu- 
ing the trade as usual. It was because 
Lord Napier did not obey the laws and 
statutes of the celestial empire, but pre- 
sumed to squat himself down in the bar- 
barian factories ; therefore a stop was put 
to the said nation’s trade. 1 1 is commanded 
that the orders be immediately enjoined 
on I^ord Napier, that on the same day he 
requests a passport and retire to dwell in 
the barbarian factory at Macao, if he 
wish to come to Canton to manage the 
trade of the barbarian merchants, let Iiim 
according to old regulations, make a peti- 
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tioii though the hong merchants to the 
governor and fooyticri, and to me, the 
hoppo, that we may here ground whereon 
to forward a conjoint memorial, request- 
ing the mandate of the great emperor to 
be obeyed and acted on — report being at 
the same time made (that it has been 
obeyed).** 

The following passages (besides those 
noticed in last vol. p. 203) occur in the 
reply of Governor Loo to Lord Napier’s 
observations on his edict of Sept. 2d « 

** In the lOtb year of Taou-kwang, the 
said hong merchants having reported that 
the English company would, after the 
l.3th year of Taou-kwang, be dissolved 
and ended, that tlie merchants of the said 
nation would trade for themselves, and 
that they feared alfairs would be under no 
general control, the then Governor, Le, 
commanded them to enjoin orders on the 
said nation’s merchants to send a letter 
liotnc, that, if the company was ended 
and dispersed, a chief (^tuepan) should 
still be appointed to come to Canton, to 
manage a flairs. Tlie books of records are 
still existing : there is no word of a 
superintendent. The said barbarian eye. 
Lord Napier, styles himself superin- 
tendent come to Canton. Whether a 
superintendent should be appointed over 
the said nation’s barbarian mercliants, or 
not, it is in itself needless to inquire 
about minutely ; but we Chinese will still 
manage tlirougli the medium of mer- 
chants : ttiero can be no alteration made 
for oflieers to manage. Besides, the 
business is one newly commencing ; it is 
incumbent to present a memorial, re- 
questing the mandate of the great emperor 
to t>c obeyed and acted on. The said 
barbarian eye, I.ord Napier, brought not 
any written communication from the said 
nation’s king. Suddenly he came ; I, the 
governor, knew not what man he was ; 
knew not what business lie was to trans- 
act. 1 sent the said mercliants to inquire 
and investigate, and to require him to 
inform them of the causes of his coming, 
and what was the nature of the business 
he was to perform, to afford grounds for 
a full memorial. In what was this not 
accordant with reason ? Even though 
the said barbarian eye were indeed an 
officer, why should he communicate to 
the merchant of the central, flowery 
(nation) not a word ! If unwilling to 
converse witli the said merchants, still 
what should prevent him from command- 
ing the said nation’s private merchants to 
revolve the matter with them, and inform 
them fully ? But on four successive occa* 
sions, >vlien they enquired and investi- 
gated, he remained as though he heard 
not, determined in the wish to have 
official correspondence and letters to and 
fro with all the public offices of the inner 
land- The said nation and this inner 
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Ikuid have heretofore had no uiterchango 
of official communications and letters. 
Nor in the celestial empire is there this 
rule. How could T, the p:overnorf in 
opposition to rule, permit it ? 

** The said barbarian eye l^as not learn- 
ed to arouse from his previous errors, but 
has further called to him many persons, 
bringing in boats, military weapons, which 
have been moved into the barbarian fac- 
tory ; a great opposition towards the laws 
and prohibitions ! Into the important 
territory of the provincial city how can 
outside barbarians presume to bring 
military weapons, causing alarm to the 
inhabitants ! I, therefore, commanded 
the fort, named Lee-tih, that should any 
sampan boats proceed towards the city, 
they should be stopped and authoritatively 
informed that if the said barbarian vessels 
perversely opposed and disobeyed, the 
military would, of course, fire off the 
guns, which would be but what their 
offence brought on them. Yet several 
times, when barbarian merchants were 
stopped, they were at once sent back to 
the place whence they came, without 
being brought to investigation or punish- 
ment. Thus it may be seen, that I, the 
governor, have not tyrannically treated 
the outside barbarians. Even with regard 
to the said barbarian eye, when, instance 
upon instance, he has presumed on force 
and power, what difficulty would there 
be in my meeting him with military 
terrors ! But I cannot bear forcibly to 
drive him out. The celestial empire 
cherishes those from afar virtuously. 
What it values is the subjection of men 
by reason : it esteems not awing them by 
force. The said barbarian eye has now 
agmn opposed the laws in commanding the 
sbps of war to push for>vard into the 
inner river, and in allowing the barbarian 
forces to fire guns, attacking and wound- 
ing our soldiers, and alarming our resident 
people. This is still more out of the 
bounds of reason, and renders it still 
more unintelligible what it is he wishes 
to do.” 

On the 10th September, the Parsee 
merchants addressed Lord Napier on the 
subject of the extreme difficulties in which 
they were involved by the position of affairs 
between bis lordship and the Chinese 
government They say, “ In common 
with all British subjects we hailed your 
lordship's arrival here with joy, and look- 
ed for the happiest result to the trade and 
well being of foreigners in China ; we did 
not expect that the change in trade could 
be brought about without some difficulty ; 
and were prepared to postpone our indivi- 
dual interests to the general good ; we 
viewed the first order of the stoppage of 
the British trade as one of the customary 
measures of the Chinese government in 
sudi cases, and thought it would soon 


,^ld to your lordship's measures. Wo 
dan, however, no longer conceal front 
ourselves, that the affair has assumed an 
aii appearance which does not hold forth 
promise of early adjustment, and we there- 
fore respectfully lay before your lordship 
this our memorial, and point to your lord- 
ship the dreadful consequences which 
must result to our constituents, whose 
interests we arc not authorized to commit 
by any act of our own, and whose com- 
mercial existence may perhaps depend 
upon the consequences which must ensue 
to them if the present stoppage of the 
trade be not speedily removed. We arc 
convinced your lordship is acting for the 
best ; but we cannot sit down quietly and 
see certain ruin coming both to ourselves 
and to others who have entrusted their 
property to our care ; we therefore be- 
seech your lordship to devise some mea- 
sures for relieving us from this most 
perilous situation, and avert the ruin, 
which we arc sure it cannot be your lord- 
ship's wish nor his majesty's benevolent 
intention should he entailed on us." 

They add, in anotlier letter 

" We consider it our duty to inform 
your lordship, that we met the hong mer- 
chants this day, at the Consoo-house, by 
their invitation ; and were informed by 
Howqua, the senior hong merchant, that 
he had used every exertion in his power 
to bring about an amicable adjustment of 
the existing difficulties, but in vain. Tlie 
viceroy has notified to him, that he is 
resolved to stop all commercial intercourse 
till your lordship has left Canton and the 
frigates been ordered away. The hong 
merchants represented the case as preg- 
nant with donger to property and even to 
life, from causes over which they have no 
control ) and recognizing us as peaceable 
merchants, have recommended our leaving 
Canton offering us chops." 

Lord Napier's answer was as follows : — 

“ Gentlemen ; I have to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter, and beg to ac- 
quaint you, that whatever you were told 
at the Consoo-house by Howqua and the 
other hong merchants — that the whole is 
false. I may say that 1 believe you arc 
indebted to Howqua himself for the stop- 
page of the trade. When they presume 
to tell you that even your lives are in 
danger, they are only endeavouring to 
operate on your fears ; you are British 
subjects, and entitled to the same protec- 
tion as Englishmen themselves ; if you 
take my advice, you will remain where 
you are, and if a few days do not put an 
end to this unnatural state of affairs, let 
the blame rest on the head of the guilty." 

On the 11th October, Mr. Colledge, the 
surgeon to the superintendants. notified 
to Howqua and Mowqua, the hong mer- 
chants, the death of Lord Napier, re- 
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questing them to cause the sad event to 
be made known to the viceroy. 

The following answer was received : — 

“ A respectful reply. — Wc have received * 
your hon. letter, stating that the officer 
of your hoii. nation expired,* in conse- 
quence of illness, on the I9th day of the 
8tii moon ; and intrusting us to announce 
it to his Excellency the Governor. We 
have reported it on your behalf. 

“ For this purpose wc reply, and pre- 
sent our compliments.*’ 

“ WOO-SIIAOIJ-YUNCI (IIowquA). 

“ Loo- W an- K m (Mowqua}.” 

“ To Mr. Colledge. 

** 0th moojit IStli day,** (October 20). 

Tlie following edict was Issued by the 
viceroy to the hong merchants, in conse- 
quence of the above communication, dated 
lOtli October : 

In the trade of the English barbarians 
to Canton, the responsibility of transact- 
ing all public affairs has hitherto restec! on 
the said nation's taejmn. This year the 
company has been terminated and dis- 
persed, and without any other a])point- 
inent being made of a taepan^ a barbarian 
eye (Lord Napier) came to Canton, saying 
that he came fur the purpose of examining 
into the affairs of trade, f, the governor, 
commanded the merchants to inquire and 
investigate. The said barbarian eye did 
not obey the old regulations, but was 
throughout perversely obstinate. Now, 
the assistant Foo magistrate at Macao has 
reported that Lord Napier has, at Macao, 
expired in conse<pience of illness. For all 
affairs of trade it is requisite and necessary 
to choose a person as head and director, 
that there may be some one to sustain the 
responsibility. The merchants have al- 
ready been before commanded to examine 
and deliberate, but have not yet made any 
report in answer. Uniting the circiiin- 
stances, this order is issued. When the 
order reaches tlie said hong merchants, let 
them immediately obey, and act accord- 
ingly ; and instantiy make known to all 
the separate incrcliants of the said nation, 
that they arc in a general body to examine 
and deliberate what person ought to be 
made the hcarl for directing the said na- 
tion's trade, and forthwith to report in an- 
swer. Thereafter, tiic res]>onsibility of 
conducting ])ubiic affairs shall rest on the 
barbarian merchant who becomes head 
and director. 

“At the same time, cause the said bar- 
barian merchants immediately to send a 
letter home to their country, calling for 
another taepan to come to Canton, to 
direct and manage. In the celestial em- 

• The Chinese express the decease of individuals 
by dift’erent terms, appropriate to their respective 
ranks. The word apiiropriate for speaking of the 
demise of a nobleman, which was used in tlie 
translation of Mr. Collcdge's letter, is here ex- 
changed for a term that denotes tlie death of any 
one. of the lowest degree of rank, or of n i rank 
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pird, responsibility in the management of 
commercial affairs, Kcc. is laid upon the 
hong merchants. It is requisite that the 
said nation should also select a commer* 
cial man acquainted with affairs to come 
hither. It is unnecessary again to appoint 
a barbarian eye or superintendent, thereby 
causing hindrances and impediments." 

The subjoined is a reply from the gover- 
nor to a report made by the hong mer- 
chants, dated October 20 : 

“On examination, it appears that, with 
regard to the trade of the English barba- 
rians at Canton, in all public affairs, I, the 
governor, with the superintendent of cus- 
toms at Canton, have always made the 
senior merchants responsible for enjoining 
orders on the taepan, for him to act. Now 
the company has terminated and is dis- 
solved, and the said nation's barbarian 
merchants come hither to trade, each for 
himself. If some other taepan be not ap- 
pointed, all affairs will become scattered, 
out of order, and without arrangement. 
Just as is the case with the barbarian ships 
now anchored in the ofting of Motaou 
(Tungkoo), which neither come up to 
Whampoa to trade, nor yet get under 
weigh. And the said nation's sampan 
vessels presume of themselves to sail in 
and out. not submitting to examination ; 
and, when ordered to inrpiire and investi- 
gate, the hong merchants make excuses of 
igiiorancc. What state of things is this ? 

“ With respect to the barbarian mer- 
chants, wlicthcr they have or have not a 
directing head, is in itself a point that 
needs no great inquiry into. Ilut we of 
the central Howery (or civilized) nation, 
in all matters of the outside barbarians 
that relate to public affairs, always make 
the said senior merchants alone responsi- 
ble. If the said merchants have any mat- 
ter of a public nature, on what person, 
then, shall they enjoin orders to act ? Or 
shall they go to the extent of quietly leaving 
the matter disregarded ? 

“ When I, tire governor, commanded 
to decide respecting a person to be a di- 
recting bead, it was with consideration for 
the said senior niercliaiits* transaction of 
public affairs ; it was not at all in regard to 
the barbarians buying and selling. What 
the said inercliniits have reported is wholly 
with respect to the bartering of goods. 
There is no regard shown as to public af- 
fairs. This is indeed a great misunder- 
standing. Let them again consult and 
deliberate with tlieir whole minds, and re- 
port in answer, and at the same time let 
them act in obedience to the other order, 
and make known to the said nation's se- 
parate merchants that they arc imme- 
diately with haste to send a letter home to 
their country, calling for the renewed ap- 
pointment of a commercial man, acquaint- 
ed with affairs, to come to Canton and 
sustain the duties of taepan, to direct buy- 

(D) 
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ing and sellings and to restrain and con- 
trol all the merchants. Specially, do not 
again cause a barbarian eye to come hither 
to control affairs, thereby occasioning, as 
Lord Napier did, the creation of distur- 
bances, in vain. All nations trading at 
Canton do so in consequence of the good 
favour of the celestial empire towards men 
from afar. It is altogether necessary that 
they should obey and act according to the 
old rules ; then may there be mutual tran- 
quillity.*’ 

The first act of official interference called 
for from the late Lord Napier, arose from 
an assault committed by Mr. James lanes 
upon Mr. John C. Whiteman, growing out 
of the affair between the former gentleman 
and Mr. Daniell. related in vol. xv. 

In a notice circulated by his Lordship, 
drawn up in a sort of legal phraseology, but 
whimsically verbose, the following details 
of the assault are given : — 

It would appear that Mr. Whiteman 
having refused to receive a letter from Mr. 
Matlieson, the friend of Mr. limes, with 
reference to a statement published in a 
Bombay paper, concerning the affair be- 
tween Mr. Daniell and Mr. Innes. declared 
to be untrue, and injurious to his chunic- 
ter, by Mr. Innes, — the latter, considering 
himself insulted thereby, re({uired Mr. 
Whiteman to appoint a friend to arrange 
with Mr. Matheson a meeting between 
them. This being declined, ^Ir. Junes 
entered Mr. Whiteman's house, and struck 
him twice with a stick or rattan whilst he 
was sitting in his chair, in presence of five 
gentlemen, using violent language, at the 
same time threatening to repeat the same 
daily till Mr. W. met him. Lord Napier 
declares in the notice, that no part of Mr. 
Whiteman’s conduct liad afforded Mr. 
Innes just grounds for his violent measure ; 
that the refusal of Mr, W. to receive Mr. 
I.’s letter was such as he might have ex- 
pected ; and' his Lordship announces his 
readiness, notwithstanding the instruc- 
tions for constituting the Criminal Court 
had not been received, to take upon bim- 
salf the responsibility of carrying into 
effect all measures necessary for maintain- 
ing the public peace. 

The Register states that, on the hong 
merchants applyingfor Lord Napier’s chop 
for proceeding to Macao, they were com- 
pelled by the viceroy and his council to 
sign a bond that neither his Lordship, nor 
any of his Britannic Majesty’s ships, shall 
again molest the Canton government. 

Extract of a letter from Canton, dated 
Nov. 20, 1834 : — A Mr. G. is sent on 
here by the Bengal government to get tea- 
seeds, tea-plants, and Chinese to grow 
them. 1 have got him 120 very fine 
plants, pekoe, bohea, and hyson, to begin 
with. He went up the coast in a fast 


vessel, the Fairy ^ a little east of the port 
of Amoy, where a deep bay goes well into 
the bottom of the Ancoi hills. Embarked 
in. a long boat, with Mr. Gutzlaff, a Ger- 
man missionary, an officer from the Fairy ^ 
and a Chinese guide, they landed, marched 
two days* journey inland, was (as long as 
his dollars lasted; carried in sedan choirs, 
got the seed of Ancoi tea, and saw the 
treatment of the plant; came back, most 
kindly used, and nearly made the fortune 
of his Chinese guide by allowing himself 
to be shown as a sliow for six casJi each 
visitor.” 

The following is copy of a petition from 
the British rncrcliants of Canton to the 
Kins : 

“ To the King's most Excellent Majesty 
ill Council. 

“ The Petition of the undermentioned 
British Subjects at Canton : 

“ Humbly sheweth, 

Tliat we are induced, by the 
extraordinary position in which we feel 
ourselves placed, in relation to the Chinese 
govcriiinent, to petition your Majesty in 
Couiieif, to take such measures as inuy be 
adapted alike to maintain the honour of 
our country, and the advantages which a 
safe and uninterrupted commerce with 
China is calculated to yield to the revenues 
of Great Britain, and to the important 
classes interested in its arts and sciences. 

” We beg humbly to represent, that at 
the present moment the ComniLssioncrs, 
appointed by your Majesty to superintend 
the affairs of Britisli subjects trading at 
Canton, are not acknowledged by the con- 
stituted authorities of this country, and 
that they are not permitted to reside 
within the limits to which their jurisdic- 
tion is by their commission strictly con- 
fined ; w'iiilc they are forbidden by their 
instructions to appeal to the imperial go- 
vernment at Pekin, and arc perfectly 
pow^erless to resent the indignities offered 
to the late Chief Superintendent, or to 
compel reparation for the injuries done to 
your Majesty’s subjects by the late unpro- 
voked stoppage of their trade. 

“ Your petitioners arc well persuaded, 
that the powers vested in your Majesty’s 
Commissionors W'cre thus restricted witJi 
the express object of avoiding, as far as 
possible, all occasion of collision with the 
Chinese authorities, wdiilc it W'as hoped 
that, by maintaining a direct intercour.se 
with the principal officers of government, 
instead of indirectly communicating 
through the hong merchants, a sure way 
would be opened for the improvement of 
the present very objectionable footing on 
which foreign merchants stand in this 
country, and for security against the many 
wrongs and inconveniences w'liich they 
have had to suffer in the pursuit of their 
commercial avocations. 
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•* Your petitioners, however, beg leave 
most earnestly to submit to your Majesty 
in Council tlieir thorough conviction, 
founded on the invariuble tenor of the 
whole history of foreign intercourse with 
China, as well as of its policy on occasions 
of internal commotion down to the present 
moment, that the most unsafe of all courses 
that can be followed, in treating with the 
Chinese government, or any of its func- 
tionaries, is that of (^uict submission to 
insult, or such unresisting endurance of 
contemptuoiis or wrongful treatment as 
may compromise the honour, or bring 
into question the power, of our country. 
— We caiuiot, therefore, hut deeply de- 
plore that such authority to negociate, and 
such force to protect from insult, us the 
occasion deinauds, were not entrusted to 
your Majesty’s Commissioners, coiificient 
as we are, without a shadow of doubt, that 
liad the requisite powers projierly sus- 
tained by an armed force been possessed 
by your Majesty’s late fu st Commissiorier, 
the lamented l^ord Napier, we should not 
now have to deplore the degraded and in- 
secure position in which we are jilaced, in 
consequence of the representative of our 
Sovereign having been compelled to retire 
fruin Canton, without having authority to 
otfer any remonstranee to the supreme 
govenunciit, or to make a demonstration 
of H resolution to obtain reparation at once 
for the insults wantonly liea]jed upon him 
by the local authorities. 

“ Your ])etilioiier8, therefore, humbly 
pray that your Majesty will be pleased to 
grant powers plenipoteiitiury to such per- 
son of suitable rank, discretion, and di- 
plomatic experience, ns your IMajesty, in 
your wisdom, may think fit and proper to 
he entrusted with such authority ; and 
your petitioners would suggest, that he 
be ilirected to proceed to a convenient 
station on the cast coast of Chinn, as near 
to the ca]iitul of the country as may he 
found most expedient, in one of your Ma- 
jesty’s ships of the line, attended by a suf- 
ficient maritiinc force, which we are of 
opinion need not consist of more than two 
frigates, and three or four armed vessels 
of light craft, together with a steam ves- 
sel, all fully manned ; that lie may, pre- 
viously to landing, require, in the first in- 
stance, in the name of your Majesty, repu- 
puration for the insults otfered by the 
governor of Kwaiitiing and Kwaiigse, in 
his edicts published on the occasion of 
Lord Napier’s arrival at Canton, and the 
subsequent humiliating conduct pursued 
towards his lordship, to which the aggra- 
vation of his illness and death may he 
uttrihiitcd ; as well as for the arrogniit 
and degrading language used towards your 
Majesty and the country, in edicts emn- 
iiating from the local authorities, wherein 
your Majesty was rejiresonted as the * re- 
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vcrently submissive* tributary of the em- 
peror of China, and your Majesty’s sub- 
jects as profligate barbarians ; and that 
they be retracted, and never again em- 
ployed by Chinese functionaries ; that he 
may also demand reparation for the insult 
oflered to your Majesty’s flag, by firing on 
yoiir Majesty’s ships of war from the forts 
at the Bogue ; and that remuneration 
shall he made to your Majesty for the 
losses they have sustained by the deten- 
tion of their ships during the stoppage of 
their trade. After these preliminaries 
shall have been conceded (as your peti- 
tioners have no doubt they will be), and 
not till then, your petitioners humbly sug- 
gest, that it will be expedient for your Ma- 
jesty’s plenipotentiary to propose the ap- 
pointment of commissioners on the part 
of the Chinese government, to adjust with 
liim on shore such measures as may be 
deemed most clTectnal for the prevention 
of future occasion of com]'.laint and mis- 
iinders landing, and for the promotion and 
extension of the trade generally, to the 
iiuitiia] advantage of both countries. Your 
petitioners believe that if these matters 
shall ho fairly represented, so as to do 
away with all reasonable objection, and 
the favourable inclination of the Chinese 
eominissioners he gained, there will be 
found little inclination on the part of the 
supreme govermnent to withhold its 
assent, and every desirable object will 
thus have been attained. 

“ Your petitioners would humbly en- 
treat your ^lajesty’s favourable view of 
these suggestions, in the confidence that 
they may he acted upon, not only with 
every prospect of success, hut without the 
slightest danger to the existing eommer- 
eial intercourse, inasmuch as even, with 
a force not exceeding that which we 
have proposed should be placed at the dis- 
posal of your Majesty’s plenipotentiary, 
there would he no dithcnlty, should pro- 
ceedings of a compulsory nature be re- 
quired, in putting a stop to the greater 
jrnrt of the external and internal commerce 
of the Chinese empire ; in intercepting its 
revenues in their progress to the capital, 
and in taking possession of all the armed 
vessels of the country, .**uch measures 
would not onlv be suflicient to evince both 
the power and K])irit of Great Britain to 
resent insult, but would enable your Ma- 
jesty’s plenipotentiary to secure indemnity 
for any injury that might, in the first in- 
staiiro, he ottered to the persons or pro- 
perty of your Majesty’s subjects, and 
speedily induce the Chinese government 
to submit to just and reasonable terms. 
Wc are, at the same time, confident, tliat 
a resort even to such measures as these, 
so fur from being likely to lead to more 
serious warfare, an issue which both our 
interests and iiiclinatiuiis prompt us to 
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deprecate^ would, in fact, be the surest 
course for avoiding the danger of such 
collision. 

Your petitioners beg to submit, that 
the mere restoration of the liberty, once 
possessed, of trading to Amoy, Niiigpo, 
and Chusati, would be followed hy the 
itios^ beneficial consequences, not merely 
in the more extended field thereby opened 
for. commercial enterprizc, hut in the 
rivalry which would, ns formerly, he ex- 
cited in the officers of govern men tat these 
several ports to attract the resort of 
foreign merchants, and thus extend their 
own opportunities ofacquiring emoluments 
from the trade. 

“ With respect, however, to tliis point, 
or any other of commercial interest that 
it would be expedient to make the siili- 
ject of ncgociation, your petitioners ^Yould 
humbly sui^gest that your Majesty’s mi- 
nister in China should be instructed to 
put himself in communication with the 
merchants of Canton, qualified as they 
must be in a certain degree by their expe- 
rience and observation, to point out in 
what respect the benefits that might be 
reaped under a well-regulated system of 
commercial intercourse are curtailed or 
lost in consequence of the restrictions to 
which the trade is at present subjected, 
and the arbitrary and irregular exactions 
to which it is exposed, either directly or 
not less severely because indirectly, 
through the medium of the very limited 
number of merchants licensed to deal 
with foreigners. As an instance of the 
latter, your petitioners may state the fact, 
that the whole expense of the immense 
preparations lately made by the local 
government to oppose the expected ad- 
vance towards Canton of your Majesty’s 
frigates after tiiey had passed the ilugiie, 

' has been extorted from the hung mer- 
chants, and'as but a few of them are in a 
really solvent state, they have no other 
means of meeting this demand, but hy 
combining to tax both the import and ex- 
port trade. 

We would further humbly, but ur- 
gently submit, that, as we cannot but 
trace the disabilities and restrictions under 
which our commerce now labours to a long 
acquiescence in the arrogant assumption 
of superiority over thcmonarchs and peo- 
ple of other countries claimed by the em- 
peror of China for himself and his sub- 
jects, we are forced to conclude, that no 
essentially beneficial result can be ex- 
pected to arise out of iiegociations in 
which such pretensions are not decidedly 
repelled. We most seriously apprehend, 
indeed, that the least concession or waver- 
ing of this point, under ])resent circum- 
stances, could not fail to leave us as much 
as ever subject to a repetition of the inju- 
ries of which we have now to complain. 


[May, 

** We would, therefore, humbly beseech 
your IMajesty not to be Induced, by a pa- 
ternal regard for your subjects trading to 
this remote em])ire, to leave it to the dis- 
cretion of any future representative of 
your Majesty, as was permitted in the 
case of the embassy of Lord Amherst, to 
swerve in the smallest degree from a 
direct course of culm and dispassionate* 
but determined maintenance of the true 
rank of your Majesty’s empire in the scale 
of nations, well assured as wc feel that 
any descent from such just position would 
be attended with worse consequences 
than if past events were to remain un- 
noticed, and we were to be left for the 
future to conduct our concerns with the 
Chinese functionaries each as he best nla>^ 
It would ill become your Majesty’s 
petitioners to point to any individual as 
more com])etent than another to under- 
take the office of placing on a secure and 
advantageous footing our commercial re- 
lations with this country. We may. how- 
ever, perhaps, be permitted to suggest the 
inexpediency of assigning such a task to 
any person previously known in China as 
connected with commerce conducted un- 
der the trammels and degradations to 
which it has been hitherto subjected, or 
to any one, in shoitt who has had the 
misfortune, either in a public or private 
cajmeity, to endure insult or injury from 
Chinese authorities. 

** Equally inexpedient would it he, as 
appears to your petitioners, to treat with 
any functionary not specially nominated 
by the imperial cabinet, and not on any 
account with those of Canton, whose con- 
stant course of corrupt and oppressive 
conduct forms a prominent ground of 
complaint ; or to permit any future com- 
missioner to set his foot on the shores of 
China, until ample assurance is afforded 
of a reception and treatment suitable to 
the dignity of a minister of your Majesty, 
and to the honour of an empire that 
acknowledges no superior on earth. 

‘‘ And vour petitioners shall ever pray, 
&c. &c.”" 

Signed by cighty-fivc. 

(Dent and Co. did not sign.) 

By letters from Mr. Gutzlaff, received 
at Berlin, it appears that a stcani-boat 
was building in China for the purpose of 
undertaking an expedition into the interior 
of the empire, by ascending one of the 
great rivers, and also exploring the most 
considerable of its tributary streams. 

^U0trala0ia. 

NEW SOUTH WALEa 

Accounts have been received from New 
South Wales to the 17th of October. A 
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very favourable statement had been pub- 
lished of the revenue. It a])pears, tliat 
in the quarter endinf]|; on the 30th of Sep. 
tember last, there liad been an increase in 
the receipts of the colony of upwards of 
^1 1,000 upon those of the corresponding' 
quarter of the previous year. 'J'lie total 
receipts of the quarter ending September 
183'1‘, were .t*54*,07I, I.v. iA, 'I'lie prin- 
cipal increase had been in the Customs 
dep.Ytmciit, which had risen from 128,100 
to £34,917. In every branch of revenue 
excepting four, a rapid improvement in 
the colonial receipts is observable. The 
weather in the colony had been very wet, 
and it was feared would prove injurious to 
the flocks. The accounts received of the 
prospects of the whaling vessels were 
extrenjcly satisfactory, most of the ships 
having hud great fortune in catching the 
fish. The bush-rangers appeared to have 
again become rather active, having com- 
mitted several robberies. 

A letter from Sydney states : “ I trust 
that when further importations of females 
take place (as the system seems still to be 
encouraged), they will be found of a very 
different character from those that have 
hitherto been thrust upon us. The co- 
lony, particularly Sydney, teems with 
ahandoned prostitutes, scut out as if our 
society had not before been sufficient rc- 
iined in villaiiy from tlie iinliaiiged refuse 
of Kiiglish gaols. Like another Rome, 
we are deriving our origin from lawless 
bandits and promiseiious intercourse, 
though you have taken care, hy your late 
exportutions, that rape shall not be neces- 
sary to complete the contrast.’* 

A meeting has been held at Sydney, on 
the subject of the appropriation of the 
money derived from the crown lands to 
pensions, as droits of the crown, at which 
some strong resolutions were passed, to 
the effect tliat the proceeds were part of 
the public revenue ; that such appropri- 
ation is illegal and unjust, and that it was 
the duty of the colonists to resist it by all 
constitutional means. 

VAN DIEMEN S LAND. 

Legislative Council, Sept. 24. 

The lieut.-govcrnor (Col. Arthur) read 
a minute with reference to the estimates 
laid upon the table, for the appropriation 
of the ways and means of the colony for 
1835. He stated that he hud not received 
his Majesty’s commands respecting the 
votes of last sc.ssion, for defraying tlie 
expense of the civil, judicial, and eccle- 
siastical estiddishments, and the sugges- 
tions made by the committee, upon the 
apportionment of the general expenditure. 
His excellency then stated the items of 
the estimates, with the reasons for the 
increase of several, observing that, The 
expenditure next year will, it is antici- 


pated, exceed the estimate voted for the 
present year by .£10,470, and that for the 
last year by £2,010 ; and it may be ob- 
served that this augmentation is not so 
much to be referred to an increase of the' 
civil establishment, except as resjiects the 
new departments, constituted under the 
acts passed lust year, us to the inttoduc- 
tion of a greater charge for stores — to the 
proposed erection of new schools — to" the 
additional number of children received in 
the king’s orphan establishment — to the 
high price of meat — and to the very con- 
siderable sum set a])art to compensate 
witnesses, coroners, and medical men, for 
their attendance at the trials, and inqui- 
ries conducted in the respective courts. 
It is proper I should observe to the 
council before concluding, that the esti- 
mate has been considered by a committee, 
who have carefully deliberated upon the 
various items of which it is composed ; 
and who have recommended a certain in- 
crease in the salaries of some of the offi- 
cers of the govtTiiincnt, which 1 should 
have gladly estimated fur, but for the 
reasons I have stated at the outset of this 
minute.” 

MISCEI.LANXOUS. 

Settlements btf purchase , — Among the 
results of the present land regulations, and 
in particular the total cessation of grants 
of land, one has arisen which is liktdy to 
occasion no small difficulty to the autho- 
rities both here and at home. We allude 
to the recent settlements at Twofold Bay 
and Norfolk Bay, the former by settlers 
from Sydney, and the latter from this 
colony. The pasturage at both these 
places is said to be of the finest descrip- 
tion, and indeed the daily arrivals of 
cattle and excellently w'ell-cured beef 
from them at Hobart Town is a con- 
vincing proof of tlieir fertility. The indi- 
viduals who have fixed themselves in these 
parts, being understood to be beyond the 
limits of the territory of New South 
Wales, have, wc learn, made certain pur- 
chases or entered into compacts with the 
aborigines, after the manner of the great 
Penn, for the quiet possession and enjoy- 
ment of their respective locations, and the 
question is whether their tenure will not 
be as secure as if purchased of the govern- 
ment. We know at least that the recent 
purchase by some individuals of the Society 
of Friends of a tract of land at Spencer’s 
Gulf is disapproved of hy many of that 
estimable body, who consider that the 
purchase ought in the first instance to 
have been made from the natives on the 
spot . — Hobart Town Cour,^ Oct. 17. 

Major Lord . — Major Thos. Daunt Lord 
was put upon his trial in the Supreme 
Court for having, while commandant of 
Maria Island, feloniously stolen, or 
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caused to be stolen, and carried away 
from Maria Island,** one iron crane, value 
58. ; tlie crane having been a fixture at 
Govenimeiit-liouse, consequently govern- 
ment property, and being removed to 
Major Lord’s private residence at Oak 
Hampton. Witnesses on the part of the 
major proved that the iron of which the 
crane was made was liis private property ; 
the maker of the crane for Major Lord 
proved that it had not the broad arrow on 
when he made it, and that the broad 
arrow was an imitation of the government 
mark. Major Lord was acquitted of the 
charge, and also on a second indictment, 
charging him with feloniously stealing a 
lock, value 10^ , tlie property of the 
crown, from Maria Island. 


ilrlD £ealatttr« 

The advices from New Zealand are of 
an unfavourable character. The natives 
were continuing their depredations upon 
the Europeans in the boldest manner. 
At Cloudy Bay, they took every thing 
they fancied, and had threatened to mur- 
der the whole of the white population, 
and divide their property. 'Pabooca, one 
of the savage chiefs, had come with his 
people to Cloudy Bay, resolved to murder 
the inhabitants ; but when they learnt 
that two ships of war were proceeding to 
New Zealand, to revenge the murder of 
the crew of the Harriet, the chief with- 
drew. Preparations were making for 
abandoning the place. The Europeans 
w'cre w'ell armed, and wTre resolved to 
offer the utmost resistance, should nii 
attack be made before assistance arrived 
from New South Wales. 


Advices from these islands, to the end 
of August, state that the murderers of 
Capt. Carter, who tw'o years since had 
been destroyed by two Sandwich Island- 
ers, part of the crew of the cutter, Wil- 
liam Little, under his command, had at 
length been executed pursuant to their 
sentence. It appears that these men had 
been apprehended and tried soon after 
the commission of the crime, and that, 
although they had confessed themselves 
guilty of the murder and piracy, the 
government had not thougJit fit to exe- 
cute the sentence. In consequence of 
this, his Majesty’s government had di- 
rected the brig of war Challenyer to pro- 
ceed to the islands, and demand the in- 
fliction of the punishment, which had the 
desired effect, and they w'crc hanged on 
the 29th of July. The accounts state 
that Capt. Dowesett. while on a voyage 
from the Sandwich Islands to one of the 
Southern islands of the Pacific, in the 


ship Victoriay had bceti cut off, at one of 
the Southern islands, and murdered, to- 
gether with two wiiite men and two 
Sandwich Islanders, by the sanguinury 
natives. Dr. Douglas, a scientific Eng- 
lishman. while on an excursion in the 
mountains of Hawaii, had been killed by 
a wild bull. 


of <nooii ifiopo. 

The Cape and Graham’s Town papers 
contain further details of the Calfre irrup- 
tion to the end of January. The governor 
had arrived at Graham’s Town ; and. the 
party under Major Cox (75th reg.) which 
had been directed to scour a part of the 
Caffre territory, hud returned. 'I’his de- 
tachment, having crossed the colonial 
boundary, and attacked Eno's kraal, 
moved forward to the kraal of the chief 
Tyali, the most active and during of the 
confederate chiefs. They found the place 
abandoned, and contented themselves, 
therefore, with firing the deserted huts, 
and then returned to Graham’s Town. 
Previous to (piitting this part of the coun- 
try, some of the party were dt*spatche<l to 
the Chuniie Institution, belonging to the 
Glasgow Missionary Institution, for the 
purpose of suggesting to the missionaries 
resident there (the Hev. Messrs. Chalmers 
and Weir) the propriety of their with- 
drawing within the colonial boundary. 
The following extract of a letter from the 
Kat Uiver Settlement atfords some par- 
ticulars on this subject. It is dated Fort 
Adelaide, lOtli of January : — “ Last 
night we were surprised by a visit from 
Messrs. Cliaiiners and Weir, who came 
to seek assistance to bring off tbelr fuiiii- 
lies. They were obliged to steal away in 
the dark, and from the state of things 
were uncertain wlietbcr the institution 
(the Cbumie) might not be attacked lu>t 
night. Capt. Armstrong gave them sixty 
mounted men, with wiiom they started 
about midnight, so as, if possible, to 
reach the station before day-break, in order 
to escape tlie observation of the CalTres. 
They will he obliged to abandon every 
thing, as it would he imprudent to delay 
for waggons, and thus risk tlieir own 
safety.” Messrs. Clialincrs and Weir, 
with their families, succeeded in gaining 
the encampment in safety. 

An attack was made on the ])rcmiscs of 
Lieut. Griffith, at Burnt Kraal, about 
four miles N.E. of Graham’s Town. The 
place was defended by a party of burghers, 
under Field-commandant Van Uooyen ; 
the enemy poured down in a manner so 
sudden and impetuous, that they suc- 
ceeded in capturing the cattle, about 1.5B 
head, and in killing two of Mr. Griffitlis’s 
men (late emancipated slaves), and one 
Bech liana woman. Two Cuffres were 
killed. A party of the Graham’s Town 
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mounted volunteers were oixlcred to this 
point immcdiutcly on the receipt of this 
intelligence, but tlie enemy hud plunged 
into the tliickct with their booty, and 
hitherto eluded pursuit. 

Tlie Caffres ap]>our very evidently 
cither to have retreated on their own 
territory, in consequence of the diversion 
made by Major Cox and his detachment, 
or to be concealed in the busli, silently 
awaiting the furtlier movements of the 
iiritish force. Stiil, altboiigb the larger 
bodies of the enemy have not been seen, 
iininerous small parties have been met 
with in utmost every <rirectioii, and all of 
tliem appear very assifluoiis in carrying on 
the work of destruction wherever it liatl 
not been 4*lfectually done by tliosc who 
preceded them. 

Tlie missionaries Keyser, IVCDermott, 
laiing, and ISeiinic, of the London and 
(ilasgow Societies, are safe. Matawa, 
brother of the chief Tyali, voluntarily 
accompanied them into the colony. The 
families of the Wesleyan missionaries in 
Hintza*s territory liad removed northward 
ill safety into the Tambookie country. 
Ilintza does not deny that the stolen 
cattle are among bis people ; he still out- 
wardly <leclares fiiendsbi]} to the colony, 
and when lie fiiuls the invading force 
approaching him, lie will no doubt cause 
them to be <lelivered up ; he is evidently 
watching events to join the strongest 
party. The missionary at Mount Coke, 
and the families there, had removed to 
Wcslcyville, but they were in peril, not 
from the tribe they were with, but from 
threats from the old chief Guiio, whose 
knud had been laid waste by our troops. 

Iiiformatiuii had been received that the 
Foiilahs had obtained possession of Dela- 
goa-hay. having surprised the governor 
and stair with a considerable loss of life 
to the Portuguese. 

liiforinatioii bad also been received of 
the existence of a large body of fresh 
water, two days* journey west of Matakoo. 
Several streams run into it, two of which 
exceed a quarter of a mile in width. The 
people who inhabit the borders of the lake 


are u Macoobah tribe of CafTres, who dress 
like the Bitch iiaubas, and tattoo on the 
nose. They make boats, about eighteen 
feet long and five wide, for the purpose 
of navigating the lake, and these are con- 
structed of boards fastened together with 
wooden pins. The passage across the 
lake takes from six to eiglit hours, and 
when ill the middle they could not see 
land — not even the highest mountains in 
tlic vicinity. Tlie current medium of 
exchange is bunches of heads, though it 
is not known from vvlicncc these are ob- 
tained. I'lioy are very adahle to strangers, 
ami no men arc stolen in the country for 
slaves. TJie country contains a good deal 
of copper ami iron, ami produces millet, 
melons, and Hitchiiaiiha beans ; and ele- 
phants are likewise very numerous. A 
larger collection of water is sui<l to be 
situated within a short distance. 


The plague is committing dreadful ra- 
vages at Alexandiia. The victims were 
so tiiimcrouK, that it was impossible to 
ascertain the daily mortality. The sani- 
tory cordon, having become useless, Iiad 
been raised, and the infected persons who 
left the houses fell down dead in the 
streets, which were obstructed by their 
corpses. Ill the Semnu. the Arab.s 
eiiiployeil in arranging the cotton perished 
on the s|)ot. The disease had penetrated 
into the quarter of the Franks ; and two 
Kgyptian ships of war were intccted, as 
well as some of the mercliant vessels ; 
among them two English, one French, 
and several Greeks ami Egyptians. Com- 
mercial alTairs were at a stand. 

Marshal Marmont has addressed a letter 
to the editor of the Auyshurtf Gazette, 
denying all that bus been stated in that 
paper as to Jiis projects in Egyjit {'see 
yisiat IntclL, last vol. p. liH), and dis- 
avowing the iiijnrioiis expressions relative 
to Mehemet Ali which had been attri- 
buted to him. The letter is dated Malta, 
of February. 


lilo«it0rrtDt to ^otattc IDtitrUtgntrr. 


.Just on the eve of publication, Calcutta 
papers to the 13 il January are received ; and 
Hoivibay papers to the end of December, 

Tlieir contents, which are not of impor- 


tance, are given in a Supplement, follow- 
ing the Ki'gister. 

Late advices from the Cape state that 
the Caffres had wiiolly retired from the 
frontier. 
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GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

OFFICERS VISITING THE TRESIOENCT ON 
MEDICAL CERTIFICATE. 

Head- Quarters y Calcutta^ Oct. SI, 1834. 
*— The Major-General in command of the 
Forces has reason to believe, tliat officers 
occasionally obtain leave to visit the pre« 
sidency on medical certificate, on the plea 
of consulting the medical practitioners of 
Calcutta, when their ailments are in reality 
of such a nature as might reasonably be 
expected to be removed by attention to the 
rcconimeiulations of regimental surgeons, 
or by a short trip on the river; and in this 
belief he is the more confirmed, from ob- 
serving that officers, shortly after arriving 
at the presidency on medical certificate, 
are in the habit, apparently in good health, 
of attending public places, dinner parties, 
&c., and rendering themselves conspicuous 
on all occasions of public amusement and 
conviviality. The Commander of the 
Forces deems it necessary to endeavour to 
put a stop to conduct so unofficer-like, and 
so inconsistent with tlie decorum which 
ought to be a prominent feature in the cha- 
racter of every one honoured with a com- 
mission ; and he Is accordingly pleased to 
prohibit officers at the presidency on me- 
dical certificate, from appearing at public 
parties, and to state, that their presence 
abroad can only be permitted in the morn- 
ing or evening, for the benefit of their 
health, when sanctioned by the medical 
officer under whose care they may have 
placed themselves. 

The Major-General deems it likewise 
necessary to enjoin regimental surgeons to 
resist the importunities of applicants for 
medical certificates, to enable them to visit 
the presidency, and to withhold such cer- 
tificates when they may be satisfied in their 
own minds that a cure might probably be 
effected at regimental bead-quarters, or by 
a short trip on the river. 

The Major General desires, that the pro- 
hibition to appearing at convivial parties, 
&c., may be considered to apply to all 
officers absent from their duty on the plea 
of sickness, and he is accordingly pleased 
to attract the attention of officers com- 
manding divisions, districts, and stations, 
to the subject. 

Officers residing at the presidency on 
account of ill-health, are required to for- 
ward to the adjutant' general of the army, 
on the 1st of every month, a certificate 
from a presidency surgeon, countersigned 
by the visiting mem^r of the Medical 
Board, shewing that a further stay in Cal- 
cutta is necessary to tlieir recovery. 


Officers, now at tlie presidency, to whom 
the above regulation applies, are ordered 
to send the required certificates, as notified 
in the last paragraphj to the adjutant- 
general’s office without delay. 

COMMANDER-IN'CHTEF. 

Head’ Quarters, Calcutta, Nov, 15, 1834. 
-^The right hon. the commander-in-chief 
having returned to tliis presidency, nil re- 
ports of the army are to be addressed, as 
usual, for bis lordship's inforniutioii. 

POLITICAL AUTHORITY. 

Political Department, Nov. 20, 1834.— 
His Exc. the iiight Hon. the Governnr- 
geiieml of India in Council has hcen 
pleased to resolve, that the iiiidermeii- 
tioiied officers holding political situations, 
shall correspond wit^, and be subject to 
the direct orders of, the government of 
India, viz : — Envoy in Persia; political 
agent in Turkish Arabia ; resident at 
llushirc; agent to the governor-general 
for the ulfairs of Siade ; resident at Tni- 
vancoreand Cochin $ commissioner in My- 
sore ; resident in Mysore and commissioner 
for the affairs of Coorg ; residents at Hy- 
derabad, Nagporc, Catmandhoo, Ava, 
Lucknows Gwalior, and Indore ; agent 
to the governor-general for tlie states of 
Rbjpootana ; political agent at Loodhiaim 
(as regards the Britisii relations beyond 
the Sutledge and Indus). 

The officers above specified, however, 
aredesired to furnish the local ^governments 
within or adjacent to whose jurisdictions 
they may be situated, with copies of all 
the communications of importance which 
they may have occasion to make to the 
Government of India. 

All other officers w'ho are employed in 
the political department w'ili apply for in- 
structions and receive their orders from the 
governments within the sphere of whose 
jurisdictions they may be respectively 
situated. 

As regards the subordinate governments 
of Fort St. George, Bombay, and Agra, it 
is, however, hereby provided and de- 
clared, that it shall at all times be compe- 
tent to the governor-general of India in 
council to enlarge, modify, or revoke al- 
together, the political powers with which 
those governments are invested by the 
above resolution, and that the distribution 
of political authority now promulgated 
must be considered as a special arrange- 
ment only. 

H.M. 62d regt. 

Fort- William, Nov, 21, 1834.— His 
Majesty's C2d regiment of Foot is to be 
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considered as attached to the Bengal pre- 
sidency, from the date of its embarkation 
at Masulipatam for Moulmein. 

ALLOWANCES TO KINO's OFFICKIIS. 

Fort- William, Nov,2\f 1631. — In con- 
tinuation of general orders by the gover- 
nor-general in council, dated the 28th 
May 1810, it is hereby notified, that offi- 
cers of Ilis Majesty’s army serving in 
India, wlio may be promoted by His Ma- 
jesty to fill a vacancy on the Indian esta- 
blishment occasioned by a casualty occur- 
ring in Europe, shall be entitled to draw 
the arrears of the Honorable Company’s 
allowances retrospectively from the date 
of promotion, the same as an officer of 
the Company’s service, provhled such 
officer has bona, fide been serving in India 
during such retrospect, and subject to the 
same rules ns regulate the Company's ser- 
vice, so that the military auditoi*s general 
are satisfied there can be no double charges 
on account of such allowances. 

The present general order is issued in 
substitution of that published by the go- 
vernor-goiienil in council under date the 
2Gth Aug- 1824>, which is hereby super- 
sctled. 

COUIITS-MARTIAL. 

LIEUT. COL. J. IfUNTEU. 

Jfi'atl- Quarters, Calcutta, Oct, 25,1834. 
— Ataii European General Court-Martial, 
held at Meerut, on the 2(>tli IVIay 1831, 
Lieut. Col. John Hunter, .^6th N. I., and 
late ill command of the 7 1st N.I., was 
arraigned on the following charges: — 

l.ff Charge, — Having, in Regimental 
Orders of about 5ili April 18.33, made va- 
rious under and marginal lines and marks, 
as also comments, on the “ Remarks of 
Major Gen. Sir Samford Wbittinglinm, 
K. C. R. and K.C.H.,” then commanding 
the Meerut division, on certain proceed- 
ings of a regimental court-martial ; the 
book containing the said Regimental Or- 
ders being then in circulation in the 71st 
regt. Snell conduct on the part of Lieut. 
Col. John Hunter, then in command of 
the 71st N.L, being liiglily insubordinate, 
and calculated to bring the judgment and 
authority of the said Maj. Gcmi. Sir S. 
Wliittiiigham into question. 

2(1 Charge, —.For having, at various 
times and places, inflicted corporal piiiiisli- 
inont, with the rattan, on drummers and 
sepoys of the 71st N, I., wiiliout pre- 
vious lawful trial, regardless of strict and 
positive orders against such practice, more 
particularly in the following instances, 
which occurred between April 1832 and 
June 1833, fis. — 1st. About May or June 
1852, on Madarce, drummer, 2d comp., 
for not having rattaned a sepoy with suffi- 
cient severity on parade, in front of the 
regiment. — 2d. About the months aforc- 
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said, on Ematn Buv, sepoy and bugler 
It. comp., who was thus flogged deliberate- 
ly in front of the regt. formed into square. 
— 3d. Oil Issurec Suokool, late sepoy 2<1 
comp., about May or June. — 4th. On 
Lall Khan, sepoy 5th comp., in front of the 
regt., about the time aforesaid. — 5th, On 
a sepoy (name unknown) about the be- 
ginning of Dec. or end of Nov. 1832, in 
front of the parade. — 6th. About April 
1832, and in bis own (Lieut. Col. II.’s) 
compound, on Meer Ematn Buksh, drum- 
mer, 1st comp., be being at the same time 
a patient in hospital for fever. — 7th. About 
May 1833, in liis own (Lieut. Col. H.’s) 
compound, on Slieik Kullunder Ally, 
drummer, 4th comp. 

3f/ LV/firge.—— I laving, in a letter to the 
address of Maj. C^iinpbell, major of bri- 
gade at Meerut, under dateSlh Sept. 1833, 
falsely reported, that ‘‘it has never been 
the practice in the 71st regt. to use the rat- 
tan on either drummers or sepoys,” or 
wonis to the same effict. 

4//i Charf^e . — Having, on repealed occa- 
sions, between Oct. 1832 and Nov. 18.3.3, 
cursed at, or spoken contemptuously and 
disrespectfully of, orders and regulations 
emanating from superior military autho- 
rity, or acting in direct opposition thereto, 
particularly in the following instances, 
viz, — 1st. In notliuving complied with the 
orders from the maj.-gen* commanding 
the division, directing the erasure of cer- 
tain correspondence regarding Lieut. Rind* 
71st N. 1. from theregtl. records, for up- 
wards of two months. — 2d. Having, 
about Dec. 1832, when Lieut. Rind 
called upon him, Lieut. Col, II , to com- 
plain of the omission aforesaid, made use 
of the following expression : “ I don't care 
a damn for Sir S. Whittingham ; if you 
choose to blacken with public correspon- 
dence my letter- book, I will not erase it 
for Sir S. Whittingliarn, or any one else 
or words to the same effect : he, the said 
Sir S. Whittingham being then the major- 
general in command of tlic Meerut divi- 
sion. — 3(1. Having, about Nov. 1832, 
when Lieut. Barry, 7Lst N. L, had, upon 
two occasions, officially called upon Lieut. 
Cul. 11. regarding the supersession of a 
sepoy in the 4<th Comp . be (Lieut. Col. 
11.) made use of (on one occasion) the 
following expression : *' damn the standing 
orders,” or words to the same effect, (on 
the other occasion) the following expres- 
sion ; “ damn the regulations ; I will in- 
troduce a new system of promotion. It 
is a damned hard thing a commanding 
officer cannot promote a man when he 
likes,” or words to the foregoing effect. — 
4tli. About the 11th of Dec. 18^3, before 
a court of inquiry, of which Lieut. Col. 
Boilcau was president, having deliberately 
made the following statement: “the major- 
general could say and do as he pleased, but 
if any other man not in power were to pass 

(K) 
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an insult upon me, I could easily make him 
account for it, but a major-general was 
quite safe,** or words to that effect, “ un- 
less lie choose to waive his rank and give 
leave for such a thing ; it would be as easy 
then to account with him for an Insult as 
with any other man.** The major-general 
above alluded to being Major Gen. the 
Hon. J. Ramsay, then in command of the 
Meerut division, and the measure of the. 
lanjor-gcn. adverted to in the foregoing re- 
mark, having been of a public nature, and 
the subject having been in the first place 
gratuitously introdiiccil by I.ieut. Col. II. 
—5th. Having issued, about Mth of Sept. 
1833, regarding the apjiointnicnt of pay 
havUdars to companies, a rcgtl. order, and 
directing it to be considered a ** Standing 
Order” in the regiment ; the same being at 
variance with the irh f»ar. of section 1 2 of 
standing orders of the Bengal N. I. by the 
commandcr-in-ebief and in direct opposi- 
tion with cl. 10 par. S of forms and regula- 
tions by order of the governor-general in 
council. — Grh. After tlie regtl. onlers of 
14th Sept. 1833, above stated, had been 
cancelled, by order of the rnajor-geii. com- 
manding the division, he (Lieut. Col- II.) 
having, notwithstanding, still persisted in 
interfering in the iioiiiination of Lieut. 
Wiiitle's pay liavildar, of the 3d comp, 
although the same had been already noti- 
fied and confirmed in rcgtl. orders, agree- 
ably to tlie standing regulations, by having 
written to the said Lieut. W. commanding 
3d comp., a note calling upon him to make 
a declaration on honour on the subject, 
and conveying other expressions at vari- 
ance with the above order of the major 
gen. commanding the division. 

5t/i Charge. — Having, during the drill 
season of 1832-1833, sent two othcers to 
evening-drill, because they bad a day or 
two previously withdrawn their iiame.s from 
a subscription list for watering certain 
roads southward of the large Station 
Bridge, the management of which he 
(Lieut. Col. H ) had taken upon himself, 
and for having, some time afterwards, 
caused to be published in the Meerut Oh^ 
server a denial of the foregoing fact. 

6th Charge * — Having endeavoured, by 
unjust and improper means, to infiuence 
the minds of the members of an invaliding 
committee, of which he (Lieut. Col. H ) 
was president, and which sat .about April, 
1833, against Beharry Sing, jemadar, 
71st N. I. that they might be induced 
thereby to Invalid the said jemadar, more 
particularly in the following instances : — 
Ist. Having, in the invalid roll of the 71st 
N. I. which was laid before the invaliding 
committee aforesaid, under the head of 
“ Remarks by the Cominandiiig Officer/* 
falsely described against the name of the 
said jemadar, ** frequently ill.*’ — 2d. Ha- 
ving, before the said invalidiiig committee, 
used the following threat against Belinrry 
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Sing : ** If you don’t pass him, I will send 
in charges or representations against liim, 
which will turn him out of the service in 
six months,** or words to the same effect. 

1th Charge. — Having, about Jan. 18.33, 
twice employed threats .against the afore- 
said Jemadar Beharry Sing, 71st N. I. — 
1st. Before the whole regt- then formed in 
square, applying to him tlie following 
words : “ there is one Sirdar who is dis- 
contented with me ; he has attacked my 
character, but he shall sec the conse- 
quences,** or words to that effort. — 2<lly. 
At his quarters, shortly after the foregoing 
circumstance, he f Lieut. Col. IL) liaving 
said to Jemadar Beharry Sing, “ you are 
the Sirdar I alluded to on the parade ; if 
you will go to the invalids of your own 
accord, very good ; if not I will turn you 
out of the corps,” or words to the same 
effect. 

8M Charge. — About Oct. 183.3, liaving 
betrayed a degree of interest and partiality 
towards Kcrg. Maj. MeKimm, 71st N. 1., 
who stood aeeiised of receiving bribes from 
certain men of the regt-, the same being 
ciilciilatcd to defeat the ends of justice, and 
incompatible with bis authority us a eoiii- 
manding oflicer, more particularly in tlic 
following instances: — 1st. Both pulilicly 
and privately speaking to the complainants 
in a violent ami abusive manner, and try- 
ing* by private entreaty with one of them, 
(C3uindee Sing, Lt. Comp. 71st N. 1.) to 
induce them to withdraw or drop the com- 
plaint against the said Serg. Maj. Me 
Kinim. — 2d. Ordering a rcgtl- court of 
inquiry, composed of officers selected by 
Lieut. Col. H. himself, without any reier- 
fiicc to the roster, the president tlicrcof 
being his most intimate friend, and living 
in a bungalow in bis (Lieut. Col. II*s.) 
own compound, and whose tour it was 
not to be put on such duty ; the said regtl. 
court of inquiry having been quaslicd in 
the middle of their proceedings by order of 
the major gen. commanding the division. 

9//t Charge. — Endeavouring to foment 
discontent and a spirit of complaintamongst 
the native officers and men of the 71 st 
regt. against the acts and measures of the 
late cominamlcr-iii-cliief, and of the major 
gen. commanding the Meerut division, 
particularly in the fi>llowiiig instances : — 
1st. About the end of Sept, or beginning 
of Oct. J8.3.3i having put various questions 
to the native officers of the 71st N. I. who 
had come up after exercise to pay their re- 
spects on the parade to Lieut. Col. 11. , a.s 
to whether a certain piece of ground given 
by the major gen., or other superior au- 
thority, to the mess of the 52d N. I. was 
not required by them, whether tlmir tazee- 
ahs were not usually made there under the 
shed, and whetlier it being given away to 
the mess of the 52d N. I. woidd not put 
them to inconvenieuee, or questions to the 
foregoing effect. — 2d. Having, after the 
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above occurrciico. written a letter to tlie 
luldross <if the major of brigade, under 
(late about tlie 29th Sept. IS.'W, rept>rted 
for the ififorinalion of the major gen. eom- 
maiitliiig the division, that tlie native otli- 
cers of the 71si regt. had made a repre- 
sentation to him respeetiiig the hiit and 
pieee of ground aforesaid, whereas tJiere 
was at that time only one native oflieer in 
the regt. who had any interest, or who in 
the least took a part in the taKeeali cere 
inony, or who in the least caretl about the 
said ground or Imt, and even this one was 
ignorant of tiu' ground having been given 
away by the nuijorgen. as aforesaid.-- ;id. 
Having, about the months of April or May 
1833, encouraged or suggested to Cassee- 
niith, Subadar Mapn', 71st N. I., now of 
the invalid estahii.sliiiieiiL, and to Adheen 
Sing, drill havildar, 7istN. 1. to petition 
against a ciMtaiii reprimand they bail re- 
ceived by order of the late commander in- 
chief, although tlii* aforesaid Subadar Ma- 
jor and drill havildar had eoine direct to 
Lieut. Col. 11. without the coiicurreiiee 
or knowledge of tiie captain commanding 
their company. 

lOz/i Cltarijc. — Having, during Oct. 
and Nov. 1H33, adopted a system of op- 
pression and persecution towards Ibillie 
Sing, late havildar 71. st N. 1. but, particu- 
larly in the following iiistauce.s : — 1st. 
Having placed him, when not his tour 
for duty, on hi.s own guard, and kept him 
under strict restraint within his own 
( Lieut, ('ol. H*s) compound, and beyond 
the usual period for tliat duty, although 
he, the said Jlullie Sing, was at that time 
required us n witne.ss, or us a party coii- 
cernetl, before the Court of Inquiry, of 
which l.ieut. Col. Reid was president. -- 
2d. Having, after Jlnllie Sing’s dismissal 
from the service, allowed him only a few 
hours* time to settle his allairs and quit 
the lilies of the regiment, although he, 
at the time, was on stution duty several 
miles distant ; subsequently procuring, or 
applying for uii order from the brigadier 
commanding the station, to turn the said 
llnllie Sing out of cantonments ; and 
eventually, when the said llnllie Sing had 
taken refuge in the house of n friimd. a 
hiirkuiidun/.e, in the civil employ, he 
(Lieut. Col. H.) went with two or three 
persons to the said burkiindanze’s, and 
demeaned himself by seureliiiig in person 
for the said Hnllie Sing, ut the same time 
threatening and abusing the burkuiidaiize. 
— .‘ill. Having, shortly previous to the dis- 
charge of the said linllie .^iiig, and when 
the appointment of a colour havildarship 
in the regiment was vacant, declared to 
Hnllie Sing and others, that he (Lieut. 
Col. II.) thought him a very smart good 
man, and deserving to he made a colour 
havildar, yet during that day or the next, 
he (Lieut. Col. 11.) appointed a junior 
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havildar to the said Hullie Sing to the 
aforesaid vacant appointment. 

\Ufi Charge, — Having placed unsafe 
and unprecedented power in the hands of 
Sergeant IMaJor McKimm and liam- 
cliiitnl Hahoo, lute native writer in the 
udjutaiJt’s otlice of the 71st regiment, 
who, about October last, were each 
ordered by Lieut. Col. 11. to forward a 
recommendation of a havildar qualified to 
he colour havildar, and moreover authoriz- 
ing the said Sergeant .Major MeKiinrii to 
keep a separate and distinct register or 
roll hook of sejioys and recruits. 

12^'/ CYnov/r*. — Having, in regimental 
orders of about 2Wth November IS3‘], 
summarily dismissed tin; service. Chine 
Sing, late seiioy 71st N. L, on the plea 
of Ills having applied fur his diMfliarge, 
and also for being a “ eh'liuttree, who is in 
fact hut a hrainiiiii ,** luit'.vitiistandiiig that 
the olfieer in charge of the tiili coni]), hud 
stated, both in writing and in peivoii, to 
laent. Col. II., that it was against Chine 
Sing’s wish to leave the ser\ iee ; more- 
over tliat the said Chine .'^'ing was not 
either a eh’liuttree or a brahmiir*, as 
stated in reg. onlers, hut a iilieer. — 2d. 
Further, ihac after the foregoing reg. 
order hail been cancelled by order of the 
inaj. gen. euminanding the division, he 
(Lieut. Cul. 11.) did, about December 
1833, misre])reseiit to the major-gen. 
that the said Chine Sing had enlisted as 
a eirinittree, while lie was in fact a 
hrahinin gwalla or luw-caste man, and 
woishi])per of nrahm.a. 

MUh Charge. — Having permitted Bay- 
chum Khan, Subadar, 71st regt. an im- 
proper frequency of iiitereonrse with 
him, and ut improper hours, so that the 
said Subadar Bayehuni Khan, presuming 
thereon, did arrogate to himself a danger- 
ous power and inlluenec in the regt. ; 
holding, in direct violation of standing 
and strict regimental orders, nightly, 
and privately, meetings, wherein he did 
not hesitate to lliiig out threats against 
me. 

1 IM Charge, — Having, during the 
year 1833, miide up for the Kurupeaii 
iioii-eomiiiissioned stall', tlie native euin- 
inissioned and non eoinmissioiied olbcers 
and men of the n*gt., various appoint- 
ments and articles of dress contrary to the 
j-egnlations of the service, and without 
having obtained dne authority for the 
same, especially for the Eiiro|)eaii rioii- 
comiiiissioned staff, expensive blue siir- 
touts, black leatiier waist-belts, and highly 
ornamented gilt breastplates, such as 
were worn by tlieofbccrs of the regiment ; 
for the native commissioned otbeers, ex- 
pensive bine snrtoiits, black leather waist- 
belts, caps with a prufusiun of leather 
moiiiitiiigs and metal ornanieiits, undress 
c«ips and for all ranks as aforesaid, 
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feathers for their caps. The stoppages 
for the foregoing articles furnished to the 
native officers not having been made 
through the officers commanding or in 
charge of their respective companies* as 
directed in government orders of 25th 
March 1825. 

IS/A C/ian/c.— Having, at different 
times, during Dec. 1833 and Jan. 1834>, 
attempted, by illegal and highly unbeconi* 
ing means, to alarm or to set against me 
the feelings of certain witnesses I had 
summoned before n Court of Inquiry, of 
which Lieut Col. Boileau was president, 
and before which his (Lieut. Col. II. *s) 
conduct was under investigation, but 
especially in the following instances; viz. 
— 1st. On or about the morning of 11th 
Dec. 1833, having endeavoured to alarm 
Drum-Major I’arsons, 71st regt. by hav- 
ing groundlessly accused him of going 
frequently to my quarters, and using the 
following threat to him : mind, take 
care what you are about, or 1 will bring 
you to a court-martial,** or words to the 
same effect ; although he, Drum- Major 
Parsons, had only the day previous given 
a deposition regarding some floggings 
with the rattan, inflicted by order of 
Lieut. Col. H., and had still on that day 
to undergo further examination before the 
said court.— 2d. On or about 22d Dec. 
1833, having said to Ensigns lleid and 
Bristow, Jun., at his own quarters, ** sec 
what Marshall has been saying against 
the officers of the regt.,** or words to that 
effect ; then producing a portfolio, took a 
paper therefrom, and read out to the fol- 
lowing purport : *' that a man of Major 
Lloyd's high rank and military attain- 
ments could not be supposed to hold in- 
tercourse with the officers of the regt.,’* 
or words to the same effect, thereby 
leading to the inference that the fore- 
going expression was a passage out of 
some statement or address delivered by 
me to the aforesaid Court of Inquiry ; 
whereas I made use of no expression of 
the kind, or any that could be coiistmed 
into a reflection against the officers of the 
regt., therefore the above quoted expres- 
sion and sentiment attributed by Lieut. 
Col. H. to me being a palpable perversion 
of my meaning. — 3d. Having, on or 
about the 23d Dec. 1833, culled upon 
Lieut Wintle, 71st regt., and, in like 
manner as before stated, perverted the 
meaning of an expression 1 had used in 
an address to the aforesaid Court of In- 
quiry, and thereby led the said Lieut. W. 
to believe that T had applied the term 

contemptible attainments** to the offi- 
cers or the 71 st regt. 

IGth Chartje — On or about 30th Nov. 
1833, at the bouse of Major Gen. Hon. 
J. Ramsay, he (Lieut. Col. 11.) having 
made a certain declaration as to his 
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(Lieut. Col. IL’s) not having any doubt 
of my having settled a claim made against 
me by one Mr. Debast, a mercliant, and 
a few days subsequently, at a European 
Court of Requests having denied lie had 
made such a declaration. 

\ltti Charge. — Having, about Dec. 
1832, behaved in a treacherous manner 
towards Lieut. Rind, 71st N. I., in cer- 
tain references and representations he 
made to the brigadier commanding the 
station and other superior militaiy 
authorities ; and for an abuse of his 
(Lieut. Col. H.*s) authority as officer 
commanding 71st N. I. in having made 
\'iirious 11 nwanaii tabic and unfounded re- 
marks and repeated denial.s to many facts 
in the aforesaid reference and representa- 
tion, but particularly in the following in- 
stances ; — 1st Leading Lieut. R. to 
believe that there would be no impropriety 
in making a respectful reference on the 
meaning of a certain Gl. O. regarding 
officers of a particular standing attending 
at all military courts, &c., and when 
Lieut. Rind had been thus induced to 
make such reference, he (Lieut. Col. H ) 
forwarded it with most severe strictures 
and animadversions iroin himself, although 
he, the said Lieut. R. had adopted, in 
his reference, nearly the very words sug- 
gested by Lieut. Col. H. himself. — 2d. 
Having, in a marginal note to Lieut. R.'s 
second reference to the maj -gen. com- 
manding the division, stated, that he 
(Lieut. Col.H.), strongly recommended 
him (Lieut. R.) not to make a reference 
on tlie present occasion,** or words to 
that effect ; whereas to a question put by 
Lieut. R. in presence of the officers of 
the 71st N. I., he (Lieut. Col. H.)did 
explicitly admit, that Lieut. R had made 
the first named reference with his (Lieut. 
Col. H.’s) concurrence ; also to other 
questions put in like manner by Lieut, 
li., he (IJeut. Col. H.) did admit, that 
the several expressions employed in the 
said first reference, were those suggested 
by himself. — 3d. Having also, in a 
marginal note as aforesaid, denied having 
u.sed the term “ disgraceful,** whereas lie 
(Lieut. Col. H . ) did, in presence of the 
officers of the regt. apply such terms to 
Lieut. Rind.— 4ili. llaving also, in a 
marginal note as aforesaid, denied or 
equivocated on the following expression 
ascribed to Lieut. Col. H. by Lieut. R., 
in this second reference : ** were I in 
your disgraceful situation, I would put 
the knife to my throat,” whereas this ex- 
pression, especially the words “ I would 
put the knife to my throat,* or words 
having precisely the same meaning, was 
actually applied by Lieut. Col. H. to 
Lieut. R. in presence of the officers of 
the regiment ns aforesaid. " 

1 8th Charge, — Having, on various oc- 
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casions, treated me in a most insulting^ 
and offensive manner, the same being 
calculated to lower my authority in the 
regt., particularly in the following in- 
stances 1st. About Dec. 1832, hav- 
ing read a paper in front of the regiment, 
with the European oflicers iisscnibled 
around him, which he stated was an ex- 
tract from some magazine concerning 
Columbus, where, in the term of ‘‘ rope’s 
ending**, or “hanging*’ was associated 
with tlie character of the boatswain, which 
said character of boatswain was ineafit 
by Lieut. Col. H. to apply to me. — 2d. 
Some short time afterwards, and when I 
had been removed to do duty with a 
corps at Dinapore, he (Lieut. Col. II.) 
having sent a message by a sepoy of the 
71st N. I. to the adjutant’s native writer, 
to the following effect : ‘‘ you are pre- 
tending to be ill, but if you don’t take 
care, I will turn you out of the regt. as 
I did Capt. Marshall.'* — 3d. llaving 
said to Capt. E. Marshall, 71st N. I. 
about the beginning of the year 1833, 

you had better take care of yourself, or 
I will serve you as 1 did your name- sake,” 
or words to that effect. 

19fA Charge , — Having applied insult- 
ing and opprobrious epithets to Capt. K. 
Marshall, 71st N. I.wlio was then absent 
on duty in the hills, in the following in- 
stances :~lst. llaving, about June 
1833, when some of the officers had as- 
sembled, in obedience to regimental 
orders, for the periodical examination of 
the books of companies, he (Lieut. Col. 
11.) made a remark reflecting on the 
courage and honour of the said Capt. E. 
Marshall. — 2d. llaving, about Aug. or 
Sept. 1833, applied to Capt. E. M., 71st 
N. 1. the epithet of “ lying rascal.” 

20/ A Charge. — Having, on or about 
the 20th Nov. 18.*13, professed to report to 
the Ilrigudicr commanding at Meerut, all 
the complaints that were made to him on 
an evening inspection about that time, in 
consequence of his, (Licut.-Col. 11. *s) di- 
rections to the regt. to that effect, where- 
as he (Licut.-Col. H.) omitted to mention 
the only complaint of a serious nature 
which had been made to him that evening, 
viz, “ the order for midnight roll-call,” 
which order, till that evening, had been 
quite unknown to the greater part of the 
officers of the regiment, while at the same 
time, he (Lieut.-Col. H.) did report a 
number of trivial and immaterial com- 
plaints. 

21.'?/ Disobedience of orders, 

in having in various instances, during the 
years 1832-3, deviated from the orders 
and regulations of government, and by the 
commandcr-in -chief, regarding regl. ap- 
pointments and promotions in the Native 
Army. 

22d Charge, — Having, about Oct. 1833, 
sent for the lute native writer in the 
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adjutant’s office, and by entreaties and 
threats endeavoured to induce him to 
disclose any thing he might know to the 
prejudice of certain officers in the regi- 
ment, he (Lieut.- Col. H.) thereby low- 
ering his dignity as a commanding-officer, 
and subjecting himself to a rebuke from 
the aforesaid native writer. 

2.3cf Charge. — Having, on or about tlie 
30tli of Nov. 18<j3, and in presence of tlic 
maj. gen. commanding the division, on the 
occasion of a certain appeal I had made 
regarding Licut.-Col. H.’s conduct to me 
on the subject of one Mr. De Bast’s, mer- 
chant, claim against me, dissimulated a 
kind intention towards me, whereas a re- 
ference to one of his own ( Lieut. - Col. 11. *s) 
notes to the said Mr. Dc B., developed a 
contrary feeling towards me; moreover, on 
the same occasion, liuving neglected to 
mention to Muj Gen. Hon. J. llamsay, 
commanding the Meerut division, that he 
had written a note to the said Mr. De B. 
five or six days anteriorly, on or about 
24<th of Nov. 1833, recommending to the 
said Mr. De B., after having described the 
necessary forms on such occasions, to sue 
me before the Station Court of Requests 
at IVIeeriit, regarding a claim made by the 
said Mr. De B. against me, although this 
claim was then under the consideration 
and decision of the maj. -gen. commanding 
the division. 

Tlie whole of such conduct on the part 
of the said Lieut. Col. John H., late in 
command of 7 1st N. I. now of 5Cth N. 1. 
adverted to on the foregoing charges, be- 
ing highly subversive of military discipline 
and good order, and unbecoming the cha- 
racter of an officer. 

(Signed) John Samuel Marshall. 

Capt. 71st N. I. 

Upon which charges the Court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding , — On the first charge, that it is 
proved and also admitted, that marks, 
lines, and marginal notes were made by the 
prisoner on the Order Book then in circu- 
lation, but without the meaning or inten- 
tion of questioning the judgment or au- 
thority of Maj. Gcii. Sir S. Whittingham, 
commanding division, and it attaches no 
criminality whatever to the act. 

On the 2d chai'ge, that the 1st, 2d, 4tb, 
and 7tli counts are proved, but that the 
inflictions were not contrary to the then 
existing onlcrs, produced in evidence, and 
further that the inflictions were slight, 
and, although unusual, were called for by 
tlie state of the 71st Regt. at that time. 
That tlie 3d and 5th counts are not 
proved. 

On the 3d charge, that the prisoner is 
not guilty. 

On the 4th charge, that the prisoner is 
not guilty of the 1st and 3d counts, lliat 
the 2d, 4th, 5th and 0th counts arc proved^ 
but no criminality attached. 
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On the 5rh, titli, and 7th cliai^ges, that 
the prisoner is not guilty. 

On the 8th charge, that the prisoner is 
not guilty of the 1st count. With rcgaid 
to the 2d ccHiiit, that the ]n-isoner did so- 
lect the orticer fur the Uegl. Court of In- 
quiry without rcforonco to roster, but that 
in so doing he only used a proper disere 
tion as comniaiulirg olliccr. 

On the Dtli, lOlh, and llth charges, 
that the jirisuner is not guilty. 

On the 12tli charge, that the prisoner is 
not guilty of the 1st count. That the 2d 
count is proved, but no criminality attach- 
ed ns the prisoner acted under a miscon- 
ception. 

On the l.'hh, 14-tli, loch, and Kith 
charges, that the prisoner is not guilty. 

On the I7th charge, that the 1st and 2<l 
counts are not provcil. 'I'liat the 3d cuiiiit 
is proved, but no criminality attaehe<I. 
On the ‘kh count, that the prisoner is 
guilty. 

On the 18tli cliargc, tliat the prisoner is 
not guilty. 

On the lOtli charge, that the prNoner is 
not guilty of the 1st count. That the pri- 
soner is guilty of the 2d count. 

On the 20th, 2 1st, 22d, and 23d charges, 
that the prisoner is not guilty. 

Sentence . — The court liaving found the 
prisoner guilty of the kh count of the 17th 
charge, and of the 2d count of the 1 Uth 
charge, sentences him, Lieut—Col. John 
Hunter, 5Gth N. I., to be reprimanded in 
such manner as his Exc. the commander- 
in-chief may he pleased to direct* 
Di.supproved. 

(Signed) Jamks Watso.v, Maj.Gen. 

Ill command of the Forces. 

Remarks by the Coi/rf. 

The Court having performed the pain- 
ful duty of passing sentence, finds itself 
imperatively called upon to remark on the 
apparent motives which induced the pro- 
secutor to bring forward a long string of 
charges against his commanding othccr. 
These charges arc deemed by the court to 
have been framed under the influence of 
long premeditated malice, and by a rniiid 
reckle.ssly bent upon opposing his com- 
manding oflicer. Most of the charges or 
counts spring from intentional animosity 
and determined insiihordinatioii The proof 
of this is clearly exhibited by the prosecu- 
tor’s own evidence on oath, in which he 
does not scruple to denounce confldeiitiul 
conversations on public matters with the 
defendant, addrc.sscd to him whilst second 
ill comrnuiid, a.s forming the ground-work 
of his charges* Captain Marshall, the pro- 
secutor, knew, or ought to have known, 
that such confidential intercourse was not 
of a nature to be divulged ; on the con- 
trary, it should have been held .sacred, in- 
violate, and most iinluhitahly not have 
been u.sed us matter of accusation against 
his commanding oflicer. 
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The Court cannot too strongly animad- 
vert upon the conduct of Cupt. Mai*shall, 
in liaving siitfcred acciisalions to lay dor- 
mant and to accumulate, and afterwards, 
at so great a distance of time, producing 
them as nuitter of moinentoiis charge 
against his liciiteiinnt-coloiiei the first op- 
portunity; and further, n'liewing on his re- 
turn from Cawnporc (pledged to his Exc. 
th<‘ lute commander-in- ehief to reforin) his 
former course of highly culpable and repre- 
liensihle coiidiiet, instead «)f exerting the 
authority atta(?hed to his sitiiaiion, in en- 
deavouring to allay any dissentions which 
might liave iirevaiiiMl in the regiment, and 
to heal and <*onciliate parly feeling. 

The court cannot contemplate any line 
of conduct more calculated to destroy mi- 
litary discipline, and bring aiitliority into 
contemjit, than that whicli the prosecutor 
has so evidently jnirsiied, by the support 
he has allV)nU‘d to a i»oi tioii of the Native 
conimissionod, non- coiiimissitaied oflicers, 
and privates olTlie regiment, in opjiosition 
not only to the lieut. colonel coninmntl- 
iiig, but to the venliets of Courts- Martial 
and an Invaliding Coinmittee, ami tmikiiig 
even young recruits parties in his litigious 
and insubordinate coaidiiet towards the 
communding ollioer of tlie regiment. Oii 
these groiimls, the court con sillers it im- 
possible that harmony or cordiality can be 
preserved in any regiment where an oflicer 
of the temper and disposition of the prose- 
cutor, disregarding all rules of subordina- 
tion and discipline, is present. 

The Court considers the charges ex- 
tremely frivolous, vexatious and malicious, 
and has failed to discover a single instance 
ill muiiifestation of the prosecutor having 
been actuated by a desire to promote the 
good of the service ; on the contrary, whilst 
always evincing a jealous regard for his 
own consequence and authority, the con- 
duct of the prosecutor towards his imme- 
diate communding oflicer, Lieut. Col. 
Hunter, has been marked by u dangerous 
system of litigious and vexatious opposi- 
tion. The least iingiiurded expression in 
conversation, or inconsiderate friendly par- 
lance, has been regularly treasured up and 
shaped into charges of apparent magni- 
tude. 

The court is moreover called upon to 
observe, die charges so gravely adduced 
have been unsupported by that force of 
evidence whidi it expected ; and would 
beg particularly to point the attention of 
his Exc. the Coininaiider in (’liief to the 
evidence of Jemadar Beharry Sing, lluvil- 
dar Uughonaiit Sing, Sepoys Cliundce 
Sing, Gaiiga Sing, and I’ulwnuii Sing, 
whose manner and inode of giving their 
testimony was considered extremely bold, 
disr^. 'pcclful, and preconcerted. 

The com I ohscived with iiiucli regret, 
the very loonc iiiigiiartled exprisvJons in 
which i^ieul. Col. lluiilor appears ha- 
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bitually to inJuIge, whicli tlic court con- 
siders very repreliensihle, and unbecoming 
the dignity of Ins rank and situation, bow. 
ever innocently they may be intended. 

The court, in its hoiinden duty, has en- 
tered into these remarks, as it conceives 
that the future welfare and discipline of 
the army must he atlectcd hy the issue of 
the present trial. 

The court is desirous previous to closing 
its proceedings, to enter the following re- 
mark in explanation of the repriinaiid 
given to Lieut. Col. Hunter: 

Having passeil so severe a censure on 
the defendant's conduct, the court cannot, 
injustice to Col. Hunter, refrain from re- 
cording on its proceedings, tlhit this ex- 
citement and ehullition on his part pro- 
ceeded from a supposed attack on the sa- 
cred person of his wife, hy the prosecu- 
tor in his reply, l>age 11)1 ; and further. 
Col. Hunter, conscious of the i:npro])riety 
of his conduct, expressed to tiie court his 
contrition, and ollered any apology it 
might please to dictate for his uant ofcon- 
trol over his feelings, so unexpectedly and 
wantonly outraged. 

At the same time, tlie court record, on 
iK'lialf of the prosecutor, that he lias ten- 
dered to it a letter of apology, disclaiming 
nil intention to reHect upon its proceedings 
in the latter part of his reply or perora- 
tioii. 

The court adheres to its former minute. 
lie marks bi/ the Major General. 

In the general disapproval of the pro- 
ceedings of this court- martini, the major- 
general in coniinnnd of the forces regrets 
that he is compelled particularly to notice 
the lone of justification expressed by the 
court. 

On the second charge, the maj.-gen. 
is unable to understand the nature or 
grounds of the court's opinion ; they find 
the facts five out of seven alleged raltaii- 
iiing, hut justify lliein hy finding that the 
inflictions were slight, and were called for 
hy the state of the 71st regt. ; while that 
part of the charge, regiirdless of strict 
niid positive orders against such practice," 
is rejected. 

As the several inflictions of rattaning 
are assigned to the perioil between April 
18312, and June 1833, and orders prohibit- 
ing such practice, dateil as far hack as 
Feh. 1803, were laid before the court, the 
niajor>geii. must conclude that llie court 
acquit, because the order produced in eyi- 
cleiicc was deemeil insulficient to establisii 
the general prohibition. 

This appears a very extraordinary judg- 
ment. That a court of officers, whose 
professional, life is govcrncil by the stand- 
ing orders of the nriiiy, should deny them- 
selves the benefit of their own personal 
knowledge and iiiiderstaiiding, and ap- 
parently expect evidence to be brought 


before them of every promulgation of a 
law, ruling and guiding them and every 
individual in the army, of the mutual re- 
lations of officer ami soldier, is beyond all 
precedent. If the court w^erc of opinion, 
that the prohibition of rattaning required 
to be more fully exhibited, such opinion 
should have been intimated to the law offi- 
cer of the court, whose duty it was to lay 
before them tlio further existing onlers. 
The order produced in cvidcncewas a bad 
selection ; hut though directed in particu- 
lar to rattaning at rlrill, the words “ or 
on any other occasion whatever " clearly 
embrace the acts of Lieut. Col. Hunter. 
Even if tills erroneous finding of the court 
were ailmissi!>le, the charge still remained, 
that such inflictions were vvithout previous 
lawful trial; and it is in evidence, that 
Col. Hunter did, hy his own authority, 
ilispeiibe with trial, i>irering in some cases 
to the alleged offender the option of rat- 
taning. Tiie infliction of corporal punish- 
ment on a patient in the hospital, and at 
Col. Hunter's own private dwelling, arc 
also inciiidetl in the court's justification. 
The position in this extraordinary judg- 
ment, that the 71 si regt. was in a state 
to juKlify the disjiensing power assumed 
hy Col. Hunter, seems also to the major- 
general a gratuitous finding of the court ; 
hut it is no jnstification, unless the conrr, 
ill addition to the propriety of the prohi- 
bited ])iinishnient, also found the neces- 
sity of its iniinediate instant execution. 
As It stands, it is to he inferred that the 
commanding officer of a corps, forming 
part of a large assembled force, is al- 
lowed to dispense with the authority of 
his superior officers on the very spot, as 
well as the standing orders of the service. 
On this finding, in every sense of it, the 
major-general reconls Iiis disapproval 

On the .3d charge, the court acipnt. 
The fact, that Lieut. Col. Iliinter reported 
that the practice of flogging did not exist 
ill the 71st regt. is cstablisl'.ed hy his own 
letter laid before the court; and what 
more ahimdant proof of the practice coiilil 
the court recpiire, than the five several in- 
stances of rattaning during Cut. Hunter's 
coniniand, which they have, hy their own 
finding osi the last charge, recortlcd ? 

On the nil eliarge, 1st count, it is fully 
estahlislied, that tlie orders conveyed to 
(\>1. Hunter were clear and positive, ‘the 
charges if entered in any of the regimental 
books to he expunged.* Evidently the 
spirit and letter of the orders were the 
obliteration of a record, distressing to the 
feelings of the officer, the subject of it ; 
and tfie disobedience obtains its fullest 
illustration in the count of the dlh 
charge, which exhibits a subaltern officer 
claiming from the commanding officer of 
his regiment the performance of an act, 
enjoined hy the orders of llieir common 
siipeiiui, the major-general of the division ; 
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and the commanding officer replying in 
the words charged, which is declared by 
the court not to be culpable ; thus con- 
tempt of authority, and denial of justice, 
and language discarding the courtesy and 
decorum usual and required in the inter- 
course of military duty, and especially in 
the exercise of command, are justified by 
the court. The 3d count exhibits the same 
indecorous, disrespectful, and insubordi- 
nate language, the justification of which, 
in the acquittal, the major-general in com- 
mand of the forces disapproves. — On the 
4th count of the same charge, the court 
absolve Lieut. Col. Hunter of offence, 
though they find the fact of the Lieut. Col. 
the commanding officer of a regiment, 
before a court of inquiry, an open and 
public assembly of officers, accusing the 
general officer commanding the division 
of insulting him ; thus terming the just 
exercise of military authority and com- 
mand an insult, and otherwise expressing 
himself towards the general officer, in 
language it is difficult to believe could 
have fallen from the lips of any officer, 
and especially on sucli an occasion, and at 
such a place. It is not possible to ex. 
amine the language established against 
CoJ. Hunter, in the only sense of which 
it is susceptible, and to understand the 
grounds on which the court have pro- 
nounced its justification. The inaj..geti. 
must suppose it an error, which, if the 
exigencies of the service allow'ed a re- 
vision, the court would be anxious to rec- 
tify. But standing as it now does, the 
apparent judgment of a court-martial, the 
inaj.-gen. in command of the forces affixes 
to it his strongest disapproval. 

5th charge. It is difficult to conjecture 
the grounds of the acquittal of so signal 
an abu.se of authority. Col. Hunter de- 
nies that th^ officers were sent to drill for 
such a cause, but he does not deny his 
own assertion that they were so. 

On the 7th charge, there is not the sem- 
blance of a reason for putting aside the 
evidence on the prosecution on the 1st 
count, however the court may doubt that 
on the 2d. 

10th charge, 1st count. Lieut. Col. 
Hunter avows the fact of this charge, and 
the major general is at a loss to find bow 
the court can justify it. 

15th charge, 1st count. The maj.-gen. 
disapproves the finding, conceiving that 
the threat of Lieut. Col. Hunter to the 
drum-major was not justifiable. 

On the 17th charge the maj.-gen. dis- 
proves the finding, with the exception of 
Guilty on the 4th count. 

18th charge, the 3d count, the maj.-gen. 
conceives to be fully established by the 
most satisfactory evidence ; the expression 
to Capt. £• Marshall was equally repre- 
hensible in its application to both officers 
of thft t name, while the immediate occasion 
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of its utterance was an unjustifiable cen- 
sure on the respectful application of Capt. 
£. Marshall. Tlic finding is therefore dis- 
approved. 

The major-general in command of the 
forces confirms the finding of the court on 
1st, 4th (5th and 6th counts), 6th, 8th 
(1st count), 10th (2d count), 12th, 18th 
(1st count), 20th ond 23d charges. — He 
also approves and confirms the finding on 
the 8tii (2d count), 9th, 10th (.3d count), 
11th, 13th, I'lth, 15tli (2d and 3d counts), 
16th, 18th (2d count), 19th (1st count), 
21st and 22d charges. 

These proceedings 'have been swoln un- 
necessarily. They contain not only irrele- 
vant matter admitted by the court as evi- 
dence, hut the court have also received un- 
authenticated papers, and iriegulnr ex- 
aminations, and even what they rejected 
when offered for their own consideration, 
they have attached to their proceedings as 
a channel of communication to the con- 
firming authority. 

The long train of accusation involving 
such variety of subjects, to which the de- 
fendant had to reply, may have justified 
an introductory explanation of the evi- 
dence to each charge which he had to 
offer; but the court have deviated from 
the rule and practice «)f courts-martial in 
allowing his observations and comments 
at all stages of the defence, and on sub- 
jects foreign to the inquiry. 

Among the subjects thus obtruded, with- 
out reason or connexion, is the conduct of 
Capt. £. Marshal I, of the 71st regtiment. The 
consideration of it, however, tlius imposed 
on the maj.-gen., may render unnecessary 
the labours of another court-martial to pro- 
nounce whether the virulent abused poured 
on Capt. K. Marshall hy Col. Hunter was 
essential to his defence, or admitting of any 
justification or excuse. The reparation to 
Capt. £. Marshall is now afforded by this 
expression of the maj.-gen. *s opinion of the 
indefensible reflexions on that officer at 
his trial, and of the maj..gcn.*s approba- 
tion of his conduct in the discharge of a 
clear imperative duty in his report to 
Col. Hunter, and in his protection of his 
havildar. To the justice formerly obtain- 
ed hy Capt. E. Marshall, in the orders of 
the Maj.-Gcn. Sir S.Whittingham, and the 
late commandcr-in-chief. Sir £. Barnes, 
is now added the elicited judgment of the 
Maj.-Gcn. in command of the forces, who, 
in the painful contemplation of the dis. 
order and bad spirit exhibited in these pro. 
ceedings, derives from the whole conduct 
of Capt. £. Marshall satisfaction and relief. 

The rcpreheii:»ihle procedure of Capt. 
Roebuck, of the 71st regt., during the 
trial, reported to the maj.-gen. command- 
ing the division, having been visited with 
bis displeasure, Maj..Gen. Ramsay *s re- 
proof to Capt. Roebuck is hereby ap- 
proved. 


Reguter.^^Calcutta, 
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It IS distressing to the iniij.-gen. to re- 
mark, that the Court appear to have been 
alike regardless of the respect due to them- 
selves, and of the protection due to those 
persons whose acts were brought before 
the Court, in allowing abusive language 
to be uttered regarding them without no- 
tice, silently permitting the military au- 
thorities, whose character and office were 
in their keeping, to be assailed in a style 
disrespectful and insubordinate. Thus the 
orders of the niaj, -gen. of the division are 
termed an insulting correspondence, his 
assistant adjutant- general is adverted to 
with offensive reflections, and the judge- 
advocate, unprotected by any record of the 
court's displeasure, is left to enter his own 
defence against the acrimonious license of 
the defendant. 

The maj.-gen. abstains from any obser- 
vation on the remarks of the cotirl on the 
conduct of the prosecutor, Capt. J. S. Mar- 
shall. Lieut. -col. Hunter having been 
acquitted of so large a portion of Capt. 
Marshall's charges, it is equitable and ne- 
cessary that the conduct and motives of 
that officer shall be subjected to judicial 
inquiry. 

No such consideration opposes the de- 
claration of the inaj. -gen's marked dissent 
from the exculpatory remarks on what the 
court term “ the loose unguanlcd expres- 
sions in whicii Lieut.-col. Iliinter appears 
Imhitiially to indulge expressions which 
have gone to the extent of designating one 
of his own officers by tlie most offensive 
and vulgar epithet, and of ascending in 
insult and menace to the general officer 
connnanditig the division, in rcsciitmcnt of 
the discharge of his immediate duty in the 
former, and the proper exercise of authority 
in the latter. 

The maj.-gen. concurs with the court in 
their just appreciation of subordination ; 
and he conceives that a commanding offi- 
cer's great security for preserving it in 
Ills corps is, in addition to the power and 
authority reposed in him, his own personal 
demeanor to his officers, evincing respect 
for them and for himself. 

The court have sentenced Lieut.-col. 
Hunter to he reprimanded ; the mnj-geii. 
declines enforcing it. 

Licut.-col. Hunter is to be released from 
arrest. 


os PRIVATES. 

At a court-martial held at Cawnpore on 
the 12lh September 18.‘U, gunner 'j'homas 
Buckle, of the 2d troop 2d brigade horse 
artillery, was charged with “ mutiny, in 
having at Cawnpore, on the morning of the 
1st of August 1834, thrown a brick hat at 
and struck therewith Lieut. J. D. Shnke- 
speor, of the same troop and Irrigade, his 
superior officer, then in the execution of his 
office, as officer on brigade weekly duties, 
in enquiring into the particulars of the 
Asial.Jourti.S.li^, Vor. 17. No.ti.'i. 


crime for whicii he. Gunner T. BuckFe, was 
then a prisoner in the regimental quarter 
guard, at tlic same time replying to the said 
Lieut. J. D. Shakespear in disrespectful 
and disgusting language." 

The court found the prisoner guilty* and 
sentenced Iiim to be shot to death by mus« 
ketry, which sentence was approved by the 
major-general in command of the forces, 
but commuted by him to transportation as 
a felon for life. 

At a court-martial rc-asscmbled at 
Cawnpore on the 29th Sept, 1834, Gunner 
Kdward Maher, of the4tli comp., .3d hat. 
of artillery, was charged wdth “ mutiny, 
in having, at Cawnpore, on the morning 
of the 26th Aug. 1834, between the hours 
of ten and twelve o'clock, gone to the 
quarters of Lieut. Edward Pelham Mas- 
ter, in charge of the said company, and his 
the said Gunner Edward Maher's imme- 
diate commanding officer, and then and 
there offered to strike, with a stick or bam- 
boo, the said Lieut. E. P. Master, he 
being then in the execution of his office ; 
also with having, at the same time and 
place, used highly indecent and abusive 
language to the said Lieut. E. P. Master, 
and having then and there threatened to 
drive a ball through the body of the said 
Lieut. E. P. Master." The court found 
the prisoner guilty, and sentenced him to 
receive 1000 lashes in the usual manner. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, *c. 

PolUirnl Department. 

Nnv. 20. Col. W. Casement, c.n., to be secretary 
to government of India in military dqiartment. 
Maj. J. Stuart to be deputy to ditto, 

Capt. W. Cubitt to be assistant to ditto. 


Xoe. 21. Mr. Maesween to be secretary to govern- 
ment of Agra in revenue and juilicial depart- 
ment. 


Iteported their RrturM#.— Mr. Wm. Bell, from 
Euriipr.— Mr. E. M. Gordon, from furlough. 

24. Mr. W. T. Taylor, to Eu- 
roi>e, for health.— Nov, 20. Mr. W. I.. M. Toone, 
to ditto, for health,— 21. Mr. T. I'aUenham, to 
ditto, in present season. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Ifeait^Ouartei'.t N.V‘7 1*^ — T^® £*****«“ 

iig division and other orders exmfirmed ; — l!.iia. 1.. 
>; Bailey, .Wth N.I., to act as aid^dc-c.imp to 
Iriij. Gen. Illtliards, commanding Dinapore divl- 
ioiV; date 2.ith l)ct.--Surg. Wr.w, Lump. 
Irgt., to take mwluul charge of staff at pina- 
ore, from 27 th Oct., in room of hurg. J. John- 
lone, iMlh N.I., procet'ding with his corps to- 
ratds Saugor.— I.ieut. II. N. Worsley to net «• 
di. to left wing 74th N.I., during Its roparatlon 
rom hend-quartere of regt. ; date 26th Oct.— Ens. 

II. Corfield, acting adi. to right, loiwtasa^. 
> left wing 2l8t N.f.t ‘'"teSTtli Oct— Llwt. E. 
L. tJumbericge to act as adj. to left wing 7M N.I, 
urine Its seimratioii from head-quarters of regt. t 
ate ;il)th Oct.— AssUt. Surg. D. GulUn iq retiini 
[1 .‘^hahiehanpore, and resume medical cliarge of 
?ft wing 14th N.I. ; Assist. Surg. J. Murray to ^ 
nil 1st brig, horse artillery at Meerut; and the 
ubordlnatc inedic.d servants to resume places they 
iccupietl previous to march of H.M. 1 1th LI. 
)rags. and 2t)th Foot ; dale of Meerut order 2Mh 

(I-) 
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Oct.— Assise. Surg. R. Chrbtlet during duty with 
H.M. 3d Buffs* to proceed to Jaunpore and afford 
medical aid to left wings 6th and 73d regU. N.l*i: 
date of orders 13th Oci. and 5th Nov.— Surg. O: 
Wray to assume charge of superintending surgeon's 
ofHce at Oinapore; date 5tn Nov.— Assist. Surg. 
W. A. Green to repair to Dacca, and do duty with 
detachment of Europ. regt. proceeding from that 
station to Dinapore, and Assist. Surg. H. Chap^^ 
man, on being relieved by Assist. Surg. Green, to 
join 55th N.I., to which he stands posted; tiate 
7th Nov. 

Capt. P. L. Pew, artillery, to have temporary 
charge of Delhi magazine, during absence, on 
leave, of Capt. T. D’Oyly. 

Superintending Surg. T. Smith permanently ap- 
TOinted to Cawnpore circle of meaical superinten- 
dence; and Superintending Surg. T. Tweeilie re- 
moved from Cawnpore and appointed to Allahabad 
ditto, V. Smith. 

G6rA N.J. Lieut. J. H. Tilson to be adj., v. Da- 
vidson appointed aid-de-camp to Right Hon. the 
Governor-general. 

Had N.I. Lieut. W. F. Grant to be adj., v. 
Houghton prom. 

Supemum. Comet II. Brougham to do duty with 
8th L.C. on arrival of that corps at SulUmpore 
(Benares) in course of the relief. 


Fort JVitliam, Kov, 18, I8.‘U. — Surg. John Tur- 
ner to resume duties of general hospital. 


Nov. 21, — 53d N.I. Ens. James Hunter to be 
heut., f]^ 1.3th Nov. 1«34, v. Lieut O. W. A. 
Nares discharged from service by sentence of a 
general court-martial. 


Lieut. C. H. White 8th L.C., to be capt. by 
brevet, from 14th Nov. lim. 


Capt. W. M. N. Sturt, 10th N.I., to officiate as 
fort wj. of Fort William, so long as his corps may 
form a part of troops furnishing garrison guards, 
or until further orders, v. Bird peraiittcd, at his 
own request, to rejoin his regiment. 

Nov. 25.— 4U< NI. Lieut, and Brev. Capt. John 
Martin to be capt. of a comp., from IJIth Nov. 
1834, v. Capt. G. Watson retired on pension of his 
rank.— Su)iernum. Lieut. J. K. Phibbs brought on 
effective strength of regt. 


Head-Quarters, Nov. 21.— 53d N.I. Lieut. E. 
Talbot to be adj., v. Span proceeded on furlough. 

AssM. Surg. F. C. Henderson, m.d., of sappers 
and miners, to ailhrd medical aid to en^jincer ofll- 
and establishments employed with force under 
Brig. Gen. R. Stevenson, c.b. 

Assist. Surg. W. A. Green to await arrival of 53tl 
pLI. at Dinapore, and assume medical charge of 
left wing on its separation ftom head-quarters of 
regt. 

following removals ordered ; Col. 
H. Thompson (on furl.) from fith to Ist L.C.; 
Col. S. Reid, from 1st to fith do.; Lieut. Col. T. 
D. Stcuart, from lOlh to 1st do.; Lieut, CoL A. 
Warde(on furl.), from Ist to 10th do. 


Effective Strength.— The undermentioned offi- 
cers brought on effective strength of corps from 
dates expressed*.— Engineers 2d- Lieut. L. Hill, 
12th Aug. lA'H, in sue. to Ist-Lieut. S. Mallork 
Aec.—drtmrrg. 2d- Lieut. F. Turner. 15lh Oct. 
1834, in sue- to Capt. P. G. Mathlson dec. 

Returned to duty i from Europe.— No\.2\. Lieut. 
R. Beavan, 31st N.L— Assist. Surg. A. Henderson. 


FURi.oi;(;ri.s. 

To Europe — Nov. 21. Col. Harry Thomson, fith 
It?’* hafllth.— Lieut. Col. P, M. Hay, 24th 
N.I., for health. 

To visit Presidency (preparatory to applying 
ffft furlough to Europe).— Nov. 14. Lieut. H. 

Stone, 49th N.I,— Capt. II. Newton, 44th N.I 

Lieut. A. Stewart, left wing European regt.— Capt. 
i> o ..I ij* Sanders, 


P. Brown, 29th N.I. 
artillery. 


-17* Ist-Lieut. 1 


BIRTIl.S, MAUllIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


RIHTIfS. 

Otd. ts. At Tavoy, the lady of Assist. Surg. A. 
Wight, of a daughter. 


2.3. At Bhauguli>ore, the lady of J. Xnnes, Esq., 

M. D., of a daughter. 

Nov, 7< At Lucknow, the lady of Capt. E. J. 
Wataosi, 50th N.I., of a daughter. 

— At Loodiana, the lady of Capt. Cox, 62d 

N. L, of a daughter. 

Mrs. Paul Martinelly, of a daughter. 

10. At Berhampore, Mrs. J. Coucannon, of a 
daughter. 

11. At Calcutta, the wife of the late Mr. John 


Agacy, of a daughter. 

— In Fort-William, the lady of the late Capt. 
J. W. Rowe, acting fort-adjutant, of a daughter. 

— At Chowringhec, Mrs. M. Ivenyoii, of a son. 

12. At Kumaui, the lady of Cornet and Adj. 
Cookson. 9th L.C., of a son. 

— At Midnaimre, the wife of Mr. John D. M. 
Sinnes. of a son. 

13. At Futtyghur, Mrs. Hendry, of a ilaughtcr 
(since dead . 

— At Midnapore, the lady of Lieut. Hamilton, 
34th N.I., of a daughter. 

14. At Calcutta, the lady of W. Doothby, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of Charles Oman, Esq., 
indigo-planter, of Maddendcrry factory, Jessorc. 
of a daughter. 

18. At Bandah, the lady of II. B. Ilarrington. 
E^q., civil service, of a daughter. 

19. In Fort William, the lady of Lieut. Col. 
Swinoy. of a son. 

22. At Sultan|HX>r, Benares, the lady of CapU 
J. I,. Tottenham, 3d L.C., of a son, still-born. 

2.3. Mrs. 11. Court, of a daughter. 

2.3. Mrs. Charles F. Byrn, of a son. 

2fi. At (Calcutta, the lady of Capt. Gavin 
Voung. of a daughter. 

— At (Calcutta, the lady of Henry Alexander, 
Esq., C.S., of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Nov, 14. At Calcutta, Mr. John C. G. Knorpp, 
to Miss Anne W'est. 

18. At Benares, Lietit. George Ellis, regimeivt 
of artillery, to Anne Charlotte second daughter 
of the late Lieut. Gen. Boy4, of the Bombay es- 
tablishment. 

— Ac Calcutta, Mr. Louis Peter Preyre, to Mrs. 
Isabella Ann Nois. 

24. At Calcutta, Mr. Fred. H. Wigmorc Haw- 
kins, to Miss Eiiziibeih .Smith. 

25. At Calcutta, Mr. 11. W. Walters, H.C. ma- 
rine, to Miss Eleanor Mary Margaret Lainc. 

— At Calcutta, (ieorge Forbes, Esq., m.d., civil 
surgeon, Hidgellec, tf) Mary, daughter of the late 
James Coull, Esq., of Ashgrovc, Elgin, North 
Briton. 


DEATHS. 

Nov, 2. At Patna, of cholcni morbus, Susan, 
wife of Thomas Dashwood, Esq., civil service. 

Nov. 7- Drowned in the Ganges, by falling over- 
board from the ship Kx mouth, Andrew', only son 
of Mr. Northcroft, of Chancery-lane, London, 
in his 22d year. 

— At Lucknow, Mrs. Wright, Lady <>f H. 
Wright, Es(|., tutor ami aide-du camp to H.M. 
the king of Oude. 

8. At Calcutta, Mr. Mathew D’Silva, aged 77. 

10. At Calcutta, Fnuicisca Isabella, relict of 
the late Mr. J. s. Jebi), .'•gcd.34. 

11. At Singitollah, Malile, Mr. Donald Andrew 
Taylor, aged 19. 

14. At Berhampore, Mr. James Jones, station 
clerk, aged about 70. 

' 16. At Berhampore, R. Mainwaring, Esq,, 
fourth son of T. Mainwaring, Esq., of the civil 
service. 

— At Calcutta, Miss Jane Barnes, aged 10. 

17* At Dacca, James Thompson, Esq., third 
son of the late James Thompson, Esq., of Green- 
yard’s colliery near Stirling, North Bntain. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Robert McCarthy, section 
writer in thn general department. 

18. At Calcutta, Mr. R. W. McCarthy, aged 46. 

— At Calcutta, Capt, James Troup, of the 
Jessie, agcil 42. 

..19. At Scrainporc, Mrs. A. King, aged 38. 

20. At Calrutto, Mr. W. Dawson, 3d-officcr of 
the ship Hashmy. 

21. At t:alcutta, Mr. Peter Donnely, of the 
ship James Vattlson, aged 6.5. 

23. At Calcutta, Capt. Charles Dew, of the 
country service, .'igefl40. 
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2S* At Kishnaghur, T. V, Ncwtoii* Esq., of the 
fiawAing concern. 

• AlCakutt**, Margaret* wife of the late Mr. 
W. Bennett, ageil 3H. 

— At Calcutta* Mr. James Dennoit* aged 3ri. 

27* At Calcutta* Miss Delphine Mario lloussac. 
aged 10. 

ilrlatit’tis. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

HOUSE ALLOWANCE. 

Fur£ Si, G-ornf^, Nov. ^25, The 

following extract from a letter from the 
hoii. the Court of Directors in the military 
tlejiartiiKMiI, ilaltMl llh June 18:M, is pub- 
lished tor the information of the army. 

!f. “ In the mean time we tliink proper 
to direct, tliat no stall* ollicer shall be per- 
mitted to draw an allowance for more than 
two horses j and that allowance be drawn 
separately ..iid distinct from his other 
ullowuiices." 

VETERINAKY I*UPLLS. 

AtlfHlanl. Gvnrrnt's OJicc, Nov. 2iy, 18.‘}4. 
— Under iiistriiclionsreceived from goverii- 
inent, the Commaiider'-iii -chief directs that 
the establishment of veterinary pupils ho 
fixed at Iw’o for ca 'h roj^imeiit of light 
cavalry, and those in excess of that num- 
l)er be retained as siiperniimeraries, and 
brought on the slicMigtIi of corps as vacaiu 
cies occur. 

BY Till: (iOVKRXtlU-ClKXKKAb. 

PERSONAL OUARDS. 

IJanfialorCt Oct. 9, 1881. — The attention 
of the right lion, the (Jovernor Cieiieral of 
India in Council having been attracted to 
tlie numerous guards furnished by the 
native troops, particularly in ncngal* his 
lordship has been pleased to sanction the 
following resolution on the subject of per- 
sonal guards, now in force in the Madras 
army, to declare it applicable to all the 
presidencies, and to enjoin the strictest 
observance of it. 

1. The personal guard of on oflicer 
commanding a division or field force shall 
not exceed the strength of one havildar, 
one naiqiie, and twelve privates. 

2. Olficers commanding permanent stn> 
fions or garrisons, not under the rank of 
held officer, arc allowed a guard not ex- 
ceeding one iiaique and six privates. 

3. Officers commanding corps arc per- 
mitted to have a nightly guard of one 
naique and four privates* to mount at re- 
treat and dismount at reveille. 

4. No guard shall he allowed to the 
office or quarter of any stnff'officer, military 
or medical, not having permanent charge 
of treasure, such as cannot be lodged in 
any of the station guards. 

RRIDGES. — HA M ASAWMV MOODBLLIAR. 

VolUicnl DrpartmC7it i RattgalorCf Oct, 9^ 

1834. — Ills Kxc. the right hon. the Gover- 
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nor General of India in council being 
desirous of testifying his sense of the 
public spirit manifested by Uainasawmy 
Muodclliar, in having at a great expense 
restored the ancient bridges across the 
Cauvery river at Sevasamoodram, has been 
pleased to resolve that that individual and 
his lineal descendants shall be permitted to 
affix to their name the title of Jmioparaca 
Curia ** (signifying one who confers a 
heiiefft on the public}* in commemoration 
of the useful undertaking which he has 
completed. 

BRAVERY OK NATIVES. 

DungalorCy Oct, 15, 18:M. — 'I’lio right 
lion, the Commander-in-chief having laid 
before the council of India tlie proceedings 
of a Court of Kiiqiiiry assembled atOotaca- 
tnund on the 27th ultimo, of which Licut.- 
Col. King was president, to ascertain the 
claims of certain native soldiers of the 
Madras army, reported conspicuous for 
gallantry during the late operations in 
Coorg, and it appearing that Havildar 
Chookalingnm* of the corps of sappers 
and miners, has satisfactorily established 
pretensions to eminent bravery in the 
advance of the column under the command 
of Colonel Foulis, the Governor General 
in Council, as a mark of the high sense 
he entertains of the distinguished conduct 
of that non-commissioned olficgr, ispleastd 
to confer upon him an honorary medal and 
an increase for life of one- third of his pre- 
sent pay. 

M I LIT A R Y A P PO I NTM EN TS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Aftj. iieuvrid'ft Qlfirr, (h’t, fl to l.“if lILt-ii — The 
following orders ronfinnwl : — Lieut. Shelly to con- 
duct duties of ipi. master’s departmeut 2tith N.I., 
during alweuccof Lieut. Forbes on furl.; date 1st 
Aug. — Assist. Suni. Fuller to do duly with H.M. 
lath L. Urags. ; date 21st Aug.— -Capt. MeCurdy* 

27 th N.I., to act as deputy assist, adj. gen. of My- 
sore division, during absence of I'api. Derville 
on furl ; dale 3uth Sept. — Hornet F. J. Carru- 
Ihrrs to act as (|ii. mast, to 2d L.C., during ab- 
sence of Lieut. \V. S. Ommaney on sick cert. ; 
date 2d Oct. 1U34. 

lURTHS AND DEATHS, 

niitnis. 

Orf. it. Mrs. M. Do II ixario* of a daughter. 

11*. Mrs. William Fukoii, of a son. 

UKATIIS. 

O'd. 12. At Vypeeii, the Rev. Antonio Ilarde- 
gcii, vicar of that parish, aged3l>. He was much 
beloved by his iiuincruus Hock of Malabar Chris- 
tians. 

27 . Mrs. Mary PInard, agc»i ,'i7> widow of the 
late Mr. John PInard* of Pondicherry. 

Idomfiait. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

REMOVAL OF TROOPS. 

liombm/ Castit\ Ocl. 25, 1831.- -Tiie 
right hon. the Governor in Council is 
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pleiiscd to direct, that tlio European Vcte« 
ran Company be removed from Svvern- 
droo<; to Versovah, as soon as the barracks 
at the latter station can be prepared for 
tliein. 

SERVICES OF MR. NORRIS. 

12,1SS1. — The right 
hon. the Governor in Council having re- 
lieved Mr. Norris from the duties of secrc. 
tary to governiiieiit in llie military depart- 
ment, feels it due to him to bear testimony 
to the distinguished zeal and ability with 
which, during upwardsof five years, iic has 
conducted the important business of that 
otFicc, and takes this opportunity to thank 
him for his valuable services the whole of 
the period he has filled the situutioii. 

DKrUTY PAYMASTER AT SIIOLAPOOH. 

Bombatf Castle , 2.5, ISiM. — The 

right hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to abolish the appointment of de- 
puty paymaster at Sholapoor, and to direct, 
that the troops at that station be paid on 
the same principles as those laid <lown in 
Articles 68 to 74, Sec. 49 of the General 
Military Code, regarding the payment of 
the troops stationed in Cutch. 

C03fMANDANT IN CUTCH. 

Bombay Castle, Nov, 29, 18.34,— -The 
right hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to publish the following extract of 
a letter, under date the 22d June last, to 
the address of the government of India ; — 

Para. 16. “ In compliance willi your 
recommendation, we authorize the grant 
of an extra allowance of 120 rupees per 
month, to the commandant of the troops in 
Cutch,** 

COURTS-MARTIAL. 

LIEUTENANT PRIOR, 

At a general court-martial, rc-assembled 
in camp, nearDeesa, on the 22d July 1831, 
of which Major H. II. Everest, H.M. 6tli 
regt., was president, Lieut. G, N. Prior, 
of the 21st N.I., was tried on the following 
charge, preferred against him by the com- 
manding officer at Deesa ; — 

** For conduct highly unbecoming tlie 
character of an officer and a gentleman, in 
the following instances, viz. 

ist. In having, on the 3d June 1834, 
imtered the house of the Rev. £. P. Wll. 
liams, chaplain of the station of Deesa, on 
the plea of paying a morning visit, and 
grossly insulting Mrs. Williams, his lady, 
her husband being at the time absent on 
sick leave at Aboo. 

2d. For having, on the same day, en- 
tered tlie house of Major W. C. Illingworth, 
of the 2d regt. L.C., on the pica of paying 
a morning visit, and grcKssly insulting Mrs. 
Illingworth, her husband being at tliC time 
absent.*’ 


Tlie court found tbe prisoner, IJeut. 
G, N. Prior, guilty of the charge preferred 
against him, with the exception of the 
words ‘ highly* and ‘ grossly* inserted 
therein, and sentenced him to be suspended 
from rank, pay, and allowances, for a period 
of six calendar months. 

The sentence was approved by the Com- 
mander-in-chief. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Judieiul Def.m tmeut, 

Kov, 7. Mr. W. ricrk to be acting; assistant 
and session judge of Poona, for detached station of 
Sholapoor. 

Drr.3. Mr. W. Dirdwood confirmed in situation 
of assistant judge of Taniiah. 

General Deimrtnwnt. 

Xoi*. 12. Charles Norris, Estj., chief secretary to 
government, to have charge of judicial, in lieu of 
military department. 

W. H. Wathen, Estp, to be secretary t*> govern- 
ment ill general and Persian departments. 

A. N. Sh.aw, Esq., to be oiliciating di puty Per- 
sian secretaiy t«> government. 

Lieut. (^>1. E. M. Wood to bosetTetary to govern- 
ment in military and naval dc)>artinciUs. 

27 . W. II. Wathen, gsq., to conduct duties in 
set:rct and political do|»artinrnt, and L. U. Ileid, 
Ksq. in judicial department, during absence of 
Charles Norris, Esq., un leave to Ceylon. 

Territorial Depmrtment.-^Hcrentte, 

Oct, 25. Mr. W. S. Bpyd's appoiiitnient, as .act- 
ing collector of Tanna, cancelitxl, at his ownc - 
quest. 

29. Mr. T. H. Baber to l}c principal collector and 
IHilitical agent in Soutliern Marhatta country. 

Mr. 11. Mills to l)e principal collector of Poona. 

Nov, 1.5. Mr. 11. A. Harrison to lie collector of 
Ahmednuggur. 

2G. Mr. \V. C. Andrews to be acting collec t )r of 
Tatma. 

/>?c. .1. Mr. A. N.Shaw to be .sub-collector of 
Bagulcottah. 

Mr. R. C'. Money to 1)C acting sub-collector of 
ShoLipoor. 

Mr. A. W. Ravcnscroft to be acting first assistant 
to principal collector of Dharwar. 

Politietil Dejuirtnirnt. 

Oct. 29. .Surg. J. P. Riach, Bomlyay medical es- 
tablishment, to tie surgcrf>n to mission at court of 
his Majc'sty the King of Persia. CAi>poiiitcil by 
the Govenirir-gencral.) 

Der.R. Lieut. Lang to assume charge of dutiers 
of political agent in Kaltywar, during absence of 
Mr. J. P. Willoughby permitted to visit presi- 
dency for benefit of hi.s health. 

E C C LES I AS 'l l C A L. 

N»w. 7- The Rev. J.iines , 7.11 kson, m.a.. to Ixr 
chaplain at Surat, and to visit Broach onire in the 
month, receiving regulatcil allowances for defray- 
ing ex)>cnscsi>f his jouriiies. 

Farloueh.^ Dec. 0. The Rev. R, V. Keays, 
A.M., to UuruiK‘. 

The Right Hon. the Governor In Council li.is 
been pleased to direct that the Scotch Church lie 

n future denominated ** St. Andrew’s Kirk.'* 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

llomhav Castle, Oct. 28, in.'H.— Capt. Irwin, Eu- 
rop. indcpcnilcnt vet. comp., to perform dutiea of 
paymaster of pensioners at Dapoolee, during ab- 
sence of Lieut. Heriven. 

Otrt. 30. — The following temporary appointments 
confirmed : — Lieut. D. A. Malcolm, .*14 N.L, to ai‘t 
as adj. to that rcg:., during aliseiicc of Lieut. Ilal- 
let, on leave to presidency.— Lieut. A. Hamerton. 
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15th N.I.i to act as line ai^. at UluMjjt during nb* 
mmee of Ens. Postnns on siirk leave. — Lieut. H. (fi> 
beme to act as udj. to Golundau/c bat., duriiif; 
time tliat Lieut. Ilutt shall remain in rharge of 
battalion. — Lieut. .*ind gu. Mast. D. Davidson, 
IHth N.I., to act as adj. ; Lieut. A. Meadows to act 
as qu. mast, and paymast. : and Capt. James to 
act as Interp. to that regt., until further orders. 

Capl. G. Macan, lirigadc major at Hiirsolc, to 
art as assist, adj. gen. to southern division of 
army, consequent upon departure of tJapt. Faw- 
cett, on sick cert., to Cape of (iood Hope. 

ik!t. 31 — Lieut, and Brev. (’apt. II. Wells, 
2tith N.I., to be deputy advocate-general southern 
division of army. 

Nov. 6. — Lieut. J. N. Hooke, regt. of artillery, 
permitted to resign his commission in lion. Com- 
pany’s service. 

Nov. 7. — Lieut, nnrrowes, 14th N.I., to act ns 
assist, adj. gen. on departure of (’apt. Fawcett; and 
Lit lit. Ilani.say, caiitonnient adj. at Uelgauiii, to 
act as third assist, com. gen. ; date of div. order 
‘2»th Get. 

.Tr/ N.I. Lieut. W. A. Wroughton to be rapt., 
.*ind Kns. A. M. Ilazlewooil to be lieiit., in sue. to 
Candy resigned ; date 21)th Nov. 11134. 

Unposted Ens. II. Richards to take rank from 
27 th Aug. 1»34, and to be posted to :jd regt., v. 
Ilaslewood prom. 

Nov. 10.— Capt. C. Crawley, «lopnty assist, adj. 
gen. N.I). of iiriiiy, to assume charge of deputy 
assist, qu. in.ist. genernl’s oilice, during absence of 
Lieut. Dc I'llusteon leave to presidency; date of 
onler 4th Oct. 

Nor. H>. — Assist. Stirg. Uourrhier to perform du- 
tii’s of civil surgeon of llhcKij residency, during 
nlwence of Assist. Surg. Deacon pirriuitteil to pro- 
ccihI to presidency on sick leave. 

Nov. l.'l. — The following temporary arrange- 
ments confirmed; — Lieut. F. Williams, 2d or (Jr. 
N.I., to act .as adj. t<i that regt., during absence of 
Lieut. Harris, on sick leave.— Kns. A. P. Mac 
Doug.*!!!, i;Uh N.I., to net .ns .*i<ij. to that regt., 
until arrival of i.ieut. W'enn.— I.ieiit, H. 11. (JockI- 
I'liough, 2(ith N.I., to act as adj. to right wing of 
that regt., during its march to Malligaiiin. 

(Jadet of Infantry T. L. Jameson adinittcil on 
c'stab., and prom, to ensign. 

The app. of Capt. T. Donnely, 1st or Or. N.I., 
to art as deputy adj, gen. of army, cancelled, in 
olH'dicnce to orders from government of India, in 
consequence of more than prescribed mimlier of 
otiicers of his regt, being absent on staff employ. 

Nov. I.**. — M.ijor Pouget permitted to resigii app. 
of inspecting engineer northern division of army, 
and to proceed to )>residency. 

Capt. J. Jopp to be inspci'ting engineer northcni 
division of army. 

(Tapt. T. 13. Jervis to be executive engineer at 
Jlelgaiiin. 

Capt. J. .S. Grant to be executive engineer at 
Ahmedmiggur. 

2d-ldcut. (Iraham to superintend construction of 
road lietwecn Senxir and Ahmednuggiir. 

Nov. of Artitlvrp. 2d. Lieut. C. Ber. 

thon to be Ist-lieiit., v. Uooke resigiiwl ; date of 
rank 7th Nov. 

Ku^iuvvrH. 2d- Lieut. T. Studdert to be Ist-licut., 
v. Ilishop dec.; date of rank .'Id Nov. IJCM. 

2i)tU N.I. Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) H. Biilkley to be 
capt., v. Siordet ilee. ; date 27th Get. 18.34. — 
Su|>crnuiu. Lieut. W. Jones .admitted 011 effective 
strength from above date, v. Bulkeley prom. 

2,'i(A N.I. Ens. II. W. Preialy to be Jicut., v. 
Cunningham de*'.; «lateof rank 4th Nov. IH.'H. 

Senior unposted Ena. C. Manger to rank from 
4th Nov. IKM, and to lx; poslcal to 2 ,'ith N.I., v. 
Preoily prom. 

The following temporary arrangements con- 
ftrm<^: — Lieut. S. Poole, 1st L.C., to act as adl, 
and qu mast, to left wing of that regt.— Ens. R, P. 
Hogg, 2d Gr. N.I., to act as adj. to left wing of 
that regt., from 31 st Oct.— Capt. .Stuart, 14th N.I., 
to act as 2d-as8ist. ctiiii. gen. to S. I), of army, 
until arrival of Lieut. Davidson. 

Nov. 1*).— Maj. R. Mansfield, 5th Madras L.(\, 
commanding refoniicil horse unticr this presi- 
dency (at present on sick leave to Capo), in come. 
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quciicc of his promotion, placed at disposal of 
government of Fort St. George. 

Lieut. D. E. Mills removed from situation of 2d 
assist, coin, general, and appointed deputy pay- 
m.'istcr at Deesa. 

Nov. 20. — Lieut. C. H. Boye, regt. of artillery, 
at his own request, transf. to invalid establish- 
ment. 

Lieut. Hartley, 3d as.sibt. com. gen., transferred 
from Belgaum to Cutch, v. Bulklcy prom. 

Lieut. II. Stocklcy, 7th N.I., to be 3*1 assist, 
com. gen. in charge of military baxar at Belgaum. 

Lieut. J. Ramsay, 0th N.I., to succeed G. C. 
Stock ley in charge of detachment at Nandude. 

Assist. Surg. W. II. (’. Graham to be civil sur- 
geon in Kattywar, v. Surg. Erskine. 

Assist. Surg. J. F. Ileddlc to be storekeeper of 
European general hospital, and surgeon to coroner. 

Assist. Surg. Ryan to be .nssist. garrison surgeon 
and fk'))uty mcdir.'il storekeeper, v. lieUdk*. 

Nov. 21. — Kns. S. Macan, 17th N.I., to be com- 
missariat agent at Hursole. 

Nov. 2.5 — Assist. Surg. W. Jardine withdrawn 
from duly in Indi.an Navy, and placed at disposal 
of I'oin.-in-chief. 

Nov. 27 . — Surg. T. P. Werkes to act .as siiperiii- 
lentling surgcdii uf southern division of Deccan, 
rliiring al'^ience of Superintending >urg. Moyle, 011 
sick cert. 

of Artillvn/. 2d-Lieut. A. F. Rowan to be 
Ist-lieut., V. Iloye transf. to invalid estab. ; and Sen. 
2d-Lieut. C. R. Dent to rank from 21st Nov. 1834, 
V. Rowan i>roin. 

Lieut. R. H. Warden, .5th N.I., to act as adj. 
to right wing of that regt., from 5th Nov., as a 
temp, arrangement. 

Ens. J. L. Hendley, 21st N.I., to act ns stall' 
otlirer to right wing of that regt., from date of its 
march from Deesa, as a temp, arrangement. 

2 oth N.I. Ens. J. I). Leek ie to lx; .adj., v. Long re- 
signed the situation ; date 25th Get. 18.'34. 

Capt. Freeman, 2d or Gr. N.I., to perform du- 
ties of .‘hi assist, coin. gen. at .Sholapoor, during 
alhienre, on .sick leave, of Lieut* D. M. Scobic ; 
date of brigade onler 12tli Nov. 

Assist. ■'<iirg. Heddle pl.iced at dispmal of Coin.- 
in-chief for purpose of being employed in province 
of (;iitch. 

Dvr. 2.— The following temporary arrangements 
ronfiriiied : — Lieut. J. R. Hiuberl to act as qu. 
m.ast. .and interp. to 7th N.I., during absence of 
Lieut. Skipper on sick leave. — Lieut. A. Kobert- 
.S 011 , IPth N.I., to act as adj. to left wing of that 
regt., from 15th Nov. — Lieut. A. Hanicrlon, 15th 
N.I., to act a.s adj. to that regt., during absence 
of Lieut. Mitchell on sick cert. — (’apt. W.(!av.aye, 
21st N.I., to act as brigade major and .3d assist, 
com. gen. at Deesa, during absence of Lieut. 
Wilson. 

Ih:r. 3 — Major C. B. James (having returned 
from leave to Cape of CoexI Hope) to resume 
ch.argo of his duties as deputy com. general. — Uapts. 
J. Reynolds and R. Payne to resume their duties 
as first and second .’tssis't.'ints com. gcu. at their ret- 
pective stations. 

Dec. 4 . — Lieut. R. Wallace, 18th N.I., app. to 
superintending charge of Guicowar contingent hi 
Mahee CaiiiUa, v. l apt. Fawcett. 

Capt. R. Bulklcy. 20th N.L. to lie acting pay- 
master of Poona division of army. 

Dec. Ens. F:. C. Cotgrave, M’h N.L, to act 
.'Vs interp. in 1 1 iiidoostanei? language to H.M. 40th 
regt., until an olilcer of the regt. is duly qualified. 

Df'c. 8,— Major W. llamoiid, :.kl L.C., permitted 
to retire from Hon. Company’s service, from 4th 
Dec-; and Capt. H. F.awcett, 1st L.(\, permitted 
to resign his commission in same service, from 
same date. - 

Lieut. J. K liner to be .i-sslstant to executive 
engineer at Pcxiiia. 

The following temporary arrangements con- 
firmed :— Lieut. K. 11. Hart, Ifith N.L, to act as 
Interp. to horse brigade, from IBth Nov., until re- 
turn of Lieut. Wrxrsn.'im to head-iiuaricrs.— Ens. 
M. F. Gordon, 11th N.L, to net as qu. mast. . 3 nd 
Interp. to that regt., from 1st Nov. until further 
orders. 
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Retuvfied to dutp^ffoni Europe,^fio\, 13. Capt. 
J. ('lunes, 12th N.I. — Capt. R. Ord, 24th N.I.— 
Lieut. H. F. Bourchier, 4th N.I.^Surg. C. Kane. 

FURLOUGHS. 

To JBumpe.— Nov. 4. Lieut. Cot. A. Man&un, 
C.B., artillery.— 13. I.ieut. T. Tapp, European 
regt., for health. — Lieut. G. C. StocKiey, 7th N.I. 
— 18. Capt. W. Morley, artillery, for health. — 
Lieut. J. Tyndall, 22il N.I.— Assist. Surg. A. Mac- 
kell, artillery, for health.— 20. Lieut. J. D. Gll- 
landers, 2(>th N.l.^ for health.— Lieut. W. East* 
wic'k, 12th N.I., for health.— 27« Lieut. W. G. 
Duncan, 24th N.I., for health. — Dec. 4. Capt. II. 
Sandwith, (Ith N.I., for health. — 8. Major J. 
Campbell, J2th Bengal N.I., for health. — Maj. 
Thus. Leighton, 14th N.I., for health. 

To Sea, — Nov. 4. Capt. C. W. Grant, of engi- 
neers, for six months, for health. — Dec. 8. Lieut. 
E. Wybanl, for twelve monthn, for health (or to 
the Neilgherry Hills). 

To Seilf^herrj^ Hills. — Nov. 15. Mr. G. C. Tay- 
lor (late capt.), pension estab., for health. 

Rrtensiun, — Oct. 24. Capt. II. O. Meriton, at 
Cape of Good Hope, for a period of twelve 
months, ftir health. — Dec. 8. Assist. Surg. Murray 
at ditto, for ditto, with leave to proceed to New 
South Wales. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

CAPT.\1NS* CLERKS. 

Dombar/ Castle, Aut;. 27, 18.S-1. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
plca.sc'd to direct, that the number of rated 
captain's clerks in the Indian Navy be fixed 
at six, from the 1 Idi of June lust. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

OcL.lO.— Lieut. Jameson to perform duties of 
assist, military auditor gcner.il in lndl«\n Navy 
audit department, during absence of Commander 
Houghton, on sick leave. 

Kov, 27. — Mr. J. C. Ibbs to l^e homo on strci^gth 
of Indian Navy as a rated captMi!)’s clerk from llth 
June, to coniiilete estab., in consequence of app. 
of Mr. Sutherland to be examiner. 

Furioufrh. — Oct. .TO. Commander Houghton, of 
Indian Navy, to Neilgherry Hills, for two years, 
for health. 


SHIPPING. 

« Arriunls, 

Nov. 8. H.C. sloop of war Quote, from Moch.a 
and Macul a. — 9. KUzobeth, Ulenkiiisop, from 
Calcutta. — 18. Theodore Ruimne, Beck, from Bor- 
deaux, Acc. — 24. Duke of liorburgh, Fetrio, from 
Calcutta. — 29. Cleveland, Morley, from C'alcutta ; 
and Marquis 0 / Hastings, Clarkson, from London 
and Cape. — Dkc. 5. Charlotte, Melville, from 
China; and John Adam, Roche, from Bengal. — 
11. Lady Gordon, ILarmer, from Liverixiol. — l.'l. 
H M.S. Melville (b(»ring flag of Vice Admiral .Sir 
John Gore), from sea ; and Triumph, Green, from 
Calcutta. — 24. Jo/<» Marsh, Clues, from Liver- 
pool ; and Palmira, Loader, from Bengal. 

Departures. 

Nov. 7* AraJt, Sparkes, for Calcutta — 10. iMdy 
Sarah, Killridge, lor iSalem. — 1.'). QesU ian. Kef- 
lock, for CalcutU. — 17. El>nra, Blair, for Gree- 
nock. — ^24. Oarvo, Gale, for Boston. — D jcc. 8 . An- 
nandaie. Hill, for the Clyde. — 11. Hero of Malown, 
Smith, for London. — 14. Bftyne, Stocklcy, for 
London.— 15. Dauntless, Finder, for Liverpool. 
—18. Gilmore, Lindsay, for London.— 31. KUza- 
beth, for Liverpool.— Jan. 3. Malabar, Tucker, 
for London.— 4. Duke of Roxburgh, Petrie, for 
Calcutta. 


To Sail for London.— Cleveland, lUh Jan.— 
Maremis of Hastings, 14th Jan. — Lady Raffles 
and Triumph, 25th Jan. — Pahnira and John 
Manh, 30tli Jan. 

^freight to London C^an. 10).— ifJ. 10s. per ton. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Ocf. 5. At Ahmednuggur, the lady of M^)or F. 
Hickos, 4th N.I., of ^oii. 

28. At Belgaum, the lady of Lieut. D. J. Mal- 
colm, of a daughter. 

31. At Auruhgalxid, the lady of R. Rcddell, 
Esc}., of a daughter. 

Not*. 7- At Shulapore, the lady of Lieut. F. 
Williams, 2d Gr. N.I., of a daughter. 

15. At Kirkee, the lady of Capt. Ileyman, pay- 
master H.M.4th L. Drags., of n son. 

21. At Bombay, the lady of Major Moore, 18th 
N.L, of A daughter. 

25. At Bombay, the lady of Lieut. G. J. Jame- 
son, assist, mil. auditor gen., of a daughter. 

27. At Fi>ona, the lady of Lieut. T. G. Fraser, 
European regt., of a ilaughter. 

Dec. 3. At Foona, the lady of Lieut. Hogg, Eu- 
ropean regt-, of a daughter. 

r>. At FiHma, the lady of 11. W. Brett, horse- 
brigade, of a daughter. 

10. At Bycullah, the lady of Lieut. Col. White- 
hill, of. a son. 

12. In the Fort, Mrs. J. Mullaly, of a son. 


MAR RIAGES. 

Oct. 21. At Poona, Mr. .Inseph Hanson, of the 
Agent’s Oificp, to Miss ('atheriiie Dunn. 

1. At Bombay, Lieut. K. A. Farqiiliarson, 
arriilery, to Harriett Morgan, relict or the late 
Heurv Morgan, Esq., barri'^ter-at-law. 

8. At Surat, Capt A. N. Maclean, of the nth 
regt., to Marv Lewis, soeond daughter of John 
Hitide Folly. Fsq., of the civil service. 

22. At Bonihav, Mr. N. T. Tucker, son of Capt. 
N. Tucker, Imlian Navy, to Eliza, daughter of 
the late W. Breiulel, Esq. 

23. At Mazugon, C. Baptist ile Roz.tr io. Esq., 
to Mary Ann, daughter of .*'ir Roger de Faria. 

25. At UoinlKiy, Sir. W, E. Foot, late surgeon 
of the ship Lady Rajffies, to Miss Sarali Man&neUL 

DEATHS. 

Oct. 0. At Goa, Mrs. CaMicott, agc<i 27. 

12. At Ahmednuggur, Anne Barlow, wife of 
Major Frederick Hickes, 4th regt. N.L 

Noe. 3. At .‘Muiiedabad, of fever, Lieut. John 
W. (’uiiningham, 2.‘*Lh ri'gt. N.I., age<l 25. 

7. .\t Boinhay, Amelia, wife of Capt. K. Wil- 
loughby. assist, qu. mast. gen. of the army. 

8. .\t Byculia, agwl 44, Mr. Charles Wilson, of 
the military audit department, and collector of the 
Education .Society. 

2.3. At Colaba, of fever, Brev. Capt. Wm. Wil- 
liams, of H.M. 4Uth regt. of Foot; aged .34 

24. At MahalMlcshwiir, Hannah Maria, wife of 
I.ieiit. T. Candy, aged 24. 

Dec. 3. At Bomliay, Lucy, wife of Major j. II. 
Duii&tervillc, aged 4.1. 

Ixitely. At Jonria, in Kattywar, C!apt. S. D. 
Siordet, of the 20th regt. N.L, aged 38. 

— AtSattarah, Ensign Charles C. Cam, of the 
2.1dregt. N.L, eldest son of T. C. Cam, Esq., of 
Bath. 


Hettiing. 

DEATH. 

Oct. 4. Mrs. Galaslaun, lady of C. GalasUun, 
Esq., of this island. 


Cbtna* 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. — Dec. 2. Orwell, from Bengal ; Ann 
Robertson, from Bombay and Singapore ; and Ge- 
rard, from Manilla. 


flelii iboutb 2i2ilalc0. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals at Sydney.— Nov. 4. Hettry Tanner, 
from London.— G. Medwra, from Hobart Town. 
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^aurittu0* 

SHIPPING. 

Difpartures.’—Tioc. 2<>. htmach, for Ceylon and 
Hobart Town. — 2i), Sitniuet liroivni for Madras. 

MAIIKIAOE. 

Dee. fi. At Port Louis, C^apt. Henry Ilyron, of 
the bark Pnituier, to JaneAiiiie, daughter of C>apt. 
Thos. Winter, of the brig Mary and June. 

diape of «i:oob Jbope. 

.srrippiNc:. 

Arrivals — Jan. II.M.S. Talliot, from Ilio de 

Janeiro. — 11. (jhd>e, from Marseilles. — 31. Ante- 


lope, flrom St. Hclcna.--Feb. 9. IP^ nella, from Sr. 
Helena; tMcheil, from Leith. — 4. Sir Charles Me 
Oirthy, from Deal.— iPivUl Clarke, from Ports- 
mouth; 9x\A Dublin Packet, from London. 

neparture.^a,u. 8. II.M..S. Talbot, for India.— 
«. ^lly Ann, for Swan River. — 8. LocMcl, for 
V.D. .^and; and David CVar/re, for Madras. 


miiTUs. 

Jan. \^. At Simon’s Town, Mrs. E. B. Kirton, 
of a daughter. 

2o. At Cape Town, Mrs. Abercrombie, of a 
daughter. 


DKATH, 

Teh. 2. Mrs. Eliza Murray, wife of Dr. Murray, 
deputy inspector-general or hospitals, agetl 28. 


SUPPLEMENT TO ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


ilTaltuttii. 

MlSCEI.L.\NEOUS. 

ADDRESS TO SIR C. MKTCALFK. 

A public uieetitij', convened by the 
SlieriO', took place at the'! uwn-liail, on the 
2d December, to consider of an address to 
Sir Charles T. Metcalfe, expressive of the 
admiration felt by tlio community for bis 
virtues; Sir Charles D*Oyley in the chair. 

Mr. Turton rose to object to any address 
to Sir C. iNIetcalfe bciit^r passed as from a 
public meeting of the inhabitants of CaU 
CLitta, though he did not o'ojcet to any 
aildress from the friends of Sir Cliarle.s, for 
lie did not know any person who deserved 
more at the hands of his friends, lie ob- 
jected to any address to him in his political 
cliaracter ; it was on no personal ground, 
but as a general principle lie objected to an 
nddre.ss to any individual member of the 
government, because the people of India 
were ignorant of the acts of their gover- 
nors — their deliberalions wore secret. The 
learned gentleman then inveighed against 
the species of government given to India, 
which had a w'orsc constitution than any 
llritish colony. The liberality, the liospi. 
tality of Sir Charles were confined to the 
upper classes ; this was no ground for the 
(>(XX) inhaiiitnnts of Calcutta to address 
liim. To address him ns governor of Agra 
was to anticipate the people of Agra, who 
would be the best judges of what he would 
do. He proposed — ** That whilst Sir C. T. 
Metcalfe has every claim to the attentions 
and civilities of his personal friends, any 
address to him from a public meeting of the 
inlmbitants of Calcutta is uncalled-for, 
either with reference to tlic pollticxtl posi- 
tion of the Indian public, and their igno- 
rance of the acts of any member of the 
government, or from the particular circum- 
stances of Sir C. T. Metcalfe's present de- 
parture from Calcutta; and therefore that 
this meeting of the inhabitants of Calcutta 
be now dissolved." 


This resolution was seconded by Mr. 
Brightman. 

Mr. Panic observed that, if the indivi. 
dual opinions of the memliers of the govern- 
ment were secret, their acts were*knowii 
and nj)proved. He detailed the liberal 
measures of Lord William Bentinck, of 
which Sir C. iMetcalfe had approved. The 
talents and the charitable actions of Sir 
Charles claimed their approbation. 

Mr, Charles Prinsep expressed his sur- 
prise at the turn the discussion had taken, 
lie admitted that the government given to 
India was jess liberal than he could wish, 
and that this wa.s not the time to address 
Sir C. Metcalfe on public matters; but 
they were met to do honour to the private 
virtues of a public character whom they 
were about to lose. What widow or orphan 
ever pleaded to liini in vain ? — what public 
work ever went without his support? — 
what public institution is there that has not 
experienced his muniliccnec? These are 
notacts of the government, but of the indi- 
vidual. Such a man xis Sir Charles Met- 
calfe had rarely been seen in their society, 
if they looked to his mnniiicencc and hos- 
pitality for the last seven years. The late 
unfortunate mercantile distresses nearly 
swept away all sociality, and during that 
lime Sir Charles Metcalfe stood forward as 
a beacon round which they might rally. 
He should support the amendment of Mr. 
Pcittlc — “ that an address to Sir C. IVIet- 
calfe he presented, expressive of our high 
opprobation of bis eminent virtues." 

Mr, Dickens and Mr. Sutherland sup- 
ported Mr. Turton’s motion. 

Mr. Turton adverted to some public 
questions, such as the abolition of suttees, 
Uie press regulations, steam navigation, on 
some of which were Sir Charles’s senti- 
ments known. He had not subscribed to 
the Rammohun Roy fund, and it was in 
his presidentship that the invidious distinc- 
tion was made between the carriages of na- 
tives and Europeans. 
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On a division, there were 121 in fa*, 
vour of the address, and 97 in favour of 
Mr. Turton's motion against it ; hut tlio 
report was not without a qualification on 
both sides. On the part of the amendment 
it was stated that 20 out of the 97 on the 
other side were native boys, and on the 
part of the original motion it was stated 
that the counting of its supporters had l>een 
interrupted by Mr. Prinsep, who had ob- 
jected to certain persons who cutne up 
stairs during the process of counting. Mr. 
Dickens, one of the tellers, refused to con- 
sider the question as decided, but his voice 
was drowned by the other side, who de- 
clared the amendment carried. 

The Courier describes this meeting as a 
stormy one, and, referring to the fact, men- 
tions that a parcel of school -buys had been 
brought up to vote against the address, 
observes : ** Hearing this manoeuvre im- 
puted to Mr. Mare, we enquired of that 
gentleman if the allegation was correct. 
His explanation was, that a number of 
boys of bis school (it was erroneously re- 
ported tlicy were from the Hindoo college) 
asked his leave in the morning to go to the 
meeting, and that he had given them leave, 
without any view* to their taking part in 
the proceedings. But jMr. Hate added 
(and much to our astonishment, this opi- 
nion found supporters in the legal profes- 
sion) that, being present, they had as much 
right to vote as any body, for they toera .v/r- 
teen years of age^ and therefore qualified in 
point of years in this country." 

Sir C. Metcalfe, in the reply to the ad- 
dress, referred to the office lie w as about to 
enter upon as follows; 

I beg you to present to those gentle- 
men who have honoured me with this ad- 
dress my hcart-fclt thanks, and my ardent 
wishes for their welfare and happiness. 1 
part from them with unmixed regret, w hich 
not even the nature of the ofKcc that I am 
about to undertake can siifHcc to diminish. 
I enter, however, on the duties of that 
office with the highest sense of their im- 
portance. 1 regard the government of 
India as a sacred trust, coniiiiitted by the 
Almighty to the British nation, to be exer- 
cised for the benefit of the countless mil- 
lions who have come under our rule in this 
distant land. It will be my earnest wish, 
and indefatigable endeavour, to uphold the 
honour of our country, by promoting, to 
the utmost extent of iny ability, the pros, 
perity and felicity of the people placed 
under my care ; and 1 am sensible, that I 
shall make the best return in my power, 
for the overwlielining favour w'hich has 
lieen poured upon me, on my separation 
from the society of Calcutta, if I can show, 
by a just and successful administration of 
the territories entrusted to my charge, that 
I am in any degree wortliy of such un- 
bounded kindness, and that those who have 
bestowed it will not have reason to be 
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ashamed of the alTecttonato feelings wliich 
they have evinced." 

An address has been presented to Sir 
Charles, from the £ast-Indian community. 

The day before Sir Charles embarked 
for his new government, he w'as waited 
upon by a deputation of native gentlemen, 
with an address signed by 5C)0 names, 
comprising the far greater portion of the 
natives of rank, property, and influence, 
residing in Calcutta and its vicinity, com- 
pletely falsifying the insinuations thrown 
out at the meeting. 

VoLDcnnie, — The court-martial on Col. 
Deniiic had commenced its proceedings 
on the 9th December, when an order 
arrived from head-quarters, directing the 
meeting of the court to he suspended, in 
consequence of the result of Lieut. Brow ii- 
rigg*s trial rendering it necessary to re- 
model the charges. Mr. Brow'iirigg is 
still to act as prosecutor. 

2'he Sikhs in CViAu/.— The Jifrfussil 
Ukhhtr mentions n vague report, tlnit a 
Sikh army under No Nuliiil Singh had 
lost their commander and 3, (XX) men in 
an encounter with Dost IVIuliamcd. No 
reliance is placed on the truth of the 
rumour. 

A native paper states, that a most dis- 
astrous sickness and mortality have pre- 
vailed among the Sikh troops, in cunse- 
qiiencc of w'hich they arc said to be nt the 
mercy of Dost Mahoinimd Khan, should 
he advance upon them at Kohataiid IVsha- 
wur. That chief is represented hs afraid 
of quitting his position at Candahnr, lest 
Shah Shujnh should fall on his rear, 
liuiijcet Singh, it appears, was sending 
reinforcements, and intended to follow in 
person, to protect his acquisitions in 
Afghanistan. 

At the requisition of 110 Inhabitants of 
Calcutta, the .sheriir called n public meet- 
ing at the ‘i own-hall, on the 3tli of Janu- 
ary, “ to tiike into consideration the pro- 
priety of petitioning the Goveriior-genernl 
in Council or the Legislative Council of 
India, to repeal the press regulation passed 
in 1824, and to remove the restraints upon 
public meetings, and also of petitioning 
the British Parliament upon the subject of 
the late act passed for renewing the Com- 
pany’s charter." 

Major Jilnmidl , — As Major Blundell, 
of the 11th light dragoons, was returning 
from the house of Cupt. Cooper,at Landour, 
on the afternoon of the 14th Nov , the 
ghooiit (pony) on which he rode shy’d at 
something in the road, lost its footing, and 
fell with its rider over a precipice, and 
were both killed. The body of the major 
was dreadfully shattered. Major B. had 
served at Seringnpatam, Bhurtporc, and 
Java, and was highly esteemed in private. 

Marriage of the King ^ Oiw/c.— The 
Canmjtore Escajuiner contains a long ac- 
count of the festival at Lucknow, on the 
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occnsion of the mflrriitge of tlie Kin^ of 
Oude, which took place no the l.^^rh Nov.; 
and of the tneasnrcs t.-ikon by liiit Majesty 
to compel the Pa<islia Be^uui to quit the 
royal residence, where she is said to be 
iiiidergoitijr a strict blockade, having been 
two days without food. Tiie garrUon, 
however, still refuses to surrender. 

A later paper states, that the llesident 
has interposed iti order to protect tlie lady 
from farther annoyance. 

TheTcn-jilant in ./.wow.— Capt. Jenkins 
and Iiieut. CMiarlton have discovered the 
tea-plant growing wild in the province of 
Suddeya, the N.E. boundary of our terri- 
tory in Assam, on the western face of the 
hills boumling the Chinese province of 
Qun.nan. 'I’he leaves have been reported 
by Dr. Wal licit to yield an infusion similar 
to bohea, and the plant to be the genuine 
tea -tree of ('.hina. 

The Inso/uent Estates. — The Insolvent 
Court has adjourned the hearing “ in the 
matter of Cullen and Browne,** till tidth 
June 183.5. Sir J. P. Grant directed the 
omission of that part of the order which 
required the insolvents* attendance from 
time to time. 

‘‘ In the matter of Palmer and others,** 
the Court directed the hearing to be 
adjourned till ‘JOth March 183.5. Sir John 
Grant called the attention of the assignees 
to the necessity of obtaining the opinions 
of the creditors on the subject of the sale of 
the debts duo to the estate. 

Opnations against the Shekhawalees.^-- 
The troops from Nusseerobad having joined 
on the 18th November, Gen. Stevenson 
assumed the command, and the force 
moved forward from Sainbre in three 
parallel columns, the artillery forming the 
centre. It reached Seekur on the 30ili, 
where it baited for several days for orders. 
The chief of Seekur is the most powerful 
of the Shekawatees ; he gave all his power 
into the hands of Major Alves. The town 
and citadel ore not strong, but some of bis 
bill-forts w'ere stronger. Into most of them 
free ingress was allowed. In tact, the 
Shekbawatecs seem never to have thought 
of resistance ; the inhahilanfs of the towns 
ond villages were extremely civil. Most 
of the chiefs were forward to give in, as 
soon .'IS they saw our large train of artillery. 

Tile plan pursued by (jeii. Stevenson 
w'as to occupy the hill-forts with small 
detachments, waiting orders as to tlie;r 
demolition. It is not thought that any of 
the principal places will be destroyed. 
Major Alves finds himself obliged to act 
with great caution, as the proprietary of 
the country is complicated with Joudpure 
and Jeypore, as well as the Sbekhawat 

The campaign bus greatly disappoinlud 
many. It was discovered that the intel- 
ligence respecting ibc country, comniii- 
nicated to government, was false. Tho 
^Jta^.Jbur»,N.S,VoL.17. No.65. 


forts, with the exception of Deo Ghur, and 
one or two others, were not capable of 
resisting an European force. The appear- 
ance of the country is wretched, — little 
better than a desert. A private letter 
says; — “ Some gentlemen went into one 
of the forts, and were much amused by 
the simplicity and curiosity of the natives, 
who examined their hats, swords, and 
gloves, as things that they hatl never 
before beheld, and they look on a watch 
with as much wonder as a South Sea 
Islander when first discovered. They 
appear so unsophisticated and so purely 
children of nature, that it appears a crime 
to disturb them, and de?.lroy their places 
of refuge.’* 

The station of Muttra is to be abolished, 
and the regiments of native infantry 
now stationed there will be directed to 
relieve the 70tli and 73d, both of which 
will immediately proceed to Barrackpore, 
where henceforth there will be eight instead 
of six regitnents. the latter number being 
found quite unequal to the duties required. 

prince Jtiniah od-f/cen.— Amongst the 
advertisements in the Calcutta papers, is 
one of the intended sale of the valuable 
property of Prince Jamah od-deen, at 
Kassapiiglah, the prince being about to 
leave India to visit the King of England ! 


Courts-Mat tiaL — Captain Dickinson’s 
has closed at Bangalore, and intimation of 
its result is daily expicied. 

That on Colonel Sir E. K. Williams 
lias commenced at Vellore, ^^e bear that 
the court sent back Colonel Purdon’s 
opening statement for revision ; and this 
has led to a reference to the Judge Advo- 
cate-General. It is likely to prove a 
irouhlcsome alTair. 

Major Ilaleinan, of the loth, has been 
tried and sentenced to suspension from 
rank and pay lor seven months, on the 
charge of entering into a disgraceful per- 
sonal altercation and the exchange of blows 
with the captain of the Ganges, when on 
the passage to Penang. — Hlad. Herald, 
Vec. 20. 

Other coiiits’-inartial are expected, 
besides those announced already. 


15ontliain 

At tlie marriage of SiiwaccMadliowRao 
to the daughter of the raja of Satara, the 
ceremony was conducted wiili more ponrip 
and splendour than bad ever been wit* 
iiessed to the south of the Godavery. The 
followers of the different chiefs and jaghire- 
dars in attendance amounted to 10,000, 
besides 2,000 hone and numerous cl«- 
phants. 

(G) 
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Tigers hnve infested Salsette to such a 
degree that, in the course of November, 
fifteen persons were kilted by them. A 
party of sepoys had been ordered to beat 
up their covers. 

A tarift'of duties on merchandize con- 
veyed on tlie Indus has at length been 
established through the agency of Col. 
Pottinger, which will open new marts for 
British goods. 


A most violent storm occurred here on 
the latter end of November, which has done 
great damage on the coast as well as in the 
interior. The local government lost no 
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time In despatching boats and provisions to 
succour the villagers who bad been oblig^ 
to ily from the low grounds ; and a public 
meeting was invited for the 8th Dec. at 
the rooms of the Legislative Council, for 
the purpose of raising a subscription ; the 
chair was to be taken by the governor. 
Tlie report of the government agent at 
Kandy states a fact of considerable interest, 
that by the cut which it was found neces- 
sary to make for the purpose of saving the 
town of Kandy, the lower lake in its 
neighbourhood has been entirely drained, 
which he considers a benefit to the city. 
One of the rivers is said to have risen 
forty-two or forty -tliree feel above low- 
water.mark. 
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CIVIL APPOINI'MIINTS, Ac. 

BY THE GOVCHNOR-GKNEKAL. 

Judicial and Revenue Depfirtment, 

Mr. 1'. P# n. ni.sroc to oflieiatc as civil 
and session judge of Scharunporc. 

Dec. 3. Mr. R. D. M.'inglos, to bo secretary to 
Sadder Board of Revenue in Lower Provinces. 

The Hon. Robert Forbes to oiKciate as collector 
as well as magistrate of Burdwan. 

10. Capt. Louis Bird. 24th N.I.» to lie an assis- 
tant under Capt. T. Wilkinson, agent to governor- 
generah under pro v isions of Reg. 13. 133:). 

20. Mr. T. Sandys, to be head assistant to ma- 
gistrate and collector of Shahabad. 

21. Mr. Thomas Hoseason. to be a magistrate 
of town of Calcutta. 

Mr. R. Iloustoun. to lie an assistant under com- 
missioner of revenue and circuit of lOth or Ally- 
pore division. 

Laiv Department. 

Dec. 3. William Ilickey, Esq., to be sheriff of 
Calcutta during ensuing year. 

Political Department. 

Dec. 10. Mr. Blake, assistant to agent to gover- 
nor general at Delhi, placed, temporarily, at di.s- 
posalof Supreme Government. 


BY THE GOVERNOR OF AGRA. 

Judicial and Revenue Department. 

Nov. 27 . Mr. G. A. Bush by, to be secretary to 
government of Agra, in political and general de- 
partments. 

Dec. 3. Mr. J. S. Clarke to officiate as magistrate 
and collector of Shahjehanporc. 

Mr. J. P. nubbins, to officiate as joint magis- 
trate and deputy collector of Etawah. 

Mr. J. Lean, ditto ditto of Mynpooree. 

Mr. A. U. C. Plowden, ditto ditto of Allyghur. 

12. Mr. H. T. Owen to be magistrate and collec- 
tor of Agra. 

Mr. Janies Davidson to be magistrate and col- 
lector of Allighur. 

General Department. 

Dee. 19. Capt. J. M. lligginson to be military 
secretary and ald-de-camp to governor of Agfa, 
ftom 14th Nov., and to officiate as private secre- 
timry from same date. 

LieuL J. H. Smyth, of artillery, to officiate as 
aid-de-camp from 14th Nov. 

The Hon. T. B. Macaulay, Esq. has taken his 


seat as president of the General Committee of Pub- 
lie Instruction. 

The following gentlemen, late of the Hon. Com- 
pany’s establislmierit at Canton, have licen admit- 
ted to the civil service ot the Bengal prrhideiicy ; 
viz. Messrs. H M. Cliwke. F. J. Morris, K. II. 
Alexander, and C. F. Voting. 

The following gentiempu h<'»vc reported their 
return: — Messrs. C. 'rucker, R. Wooilward, G. 

I, indsay, and A. Gr,>te, from furlough. — The Hon. 

II. D. Devereux and Mr. M. Malcolm, from Eu- 
rope. 

Mr. R. B. W. Ramsav lias reported his arrival as 
a writer on this establishment. 


— Dec. 8. Mess' s. Edward Currie and 
Win. Ogilvv, hi the iirescnt season. — 111. Mr. G. 
T. Luahington, to Europe, for health. 

M I LIT.\ IIY A rl^OI NTM ENTS, 

PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

Fort-William, Dee. 2, la'M.— Capt. Alex. Watt, 
sub. assist , to be a deputy assist, com. general of 
2d class, V. Capt. Oldfield dec. 

Lieut. W. T. Briggs, 74th N.I., to be a siib.- 
assist. com.-general, to fid a var.'incy In depart- 
ment. 

Cadets of Infantry J. L. Walker, Gordon Main- 
waring, suul It. C. Lawrence admitted on cstab., 
and prom, to ensigns. 

Lieut. J. M. lligginson, presidency paymaster at 
Fort William, placed at dispasal of Governor of 
Agra, from. Kith Dec., for temporary employ- 
ment in .Agra presidency. 

Capt. U. D. .Studdart, Oth L.C., second assist, 
adi. gen. of army, to officiate as paymaster at pre- 
sUieiicy .and to King’s trixips, during temporary 
absence of Lieut, lligginson, or until further 
orders. 

Dec. 10. — Capt. George Thomson, 40th N.I., to 
be a 8ub.-aiisist. com. general, to fill a vacancy in 
department. 

Assist. Surg. C. W. Fuller app. to medical duties 
of civil station of Kishenaghur, v. Barker placed 
at disposal of ('om.-ln-Chief. 

54(h NJ, bupernum. Lieut. D. Shaw brought 
on eflTective strength of regt.. in room of Lieut. 
A. Learmouth retired on Lord Clive’s Fund. 

Mr. T. C. Hunter admitted on cstab. as an as- 
sistant surgeon. 

The services of Lieut. W. M. Smyth, corns of 
engineers, placed at disnrsal of governor of Agra, 
for employment under that government. 

Cadet of Infantry Edmund Sissmorc admitted 
CD estab., and prom, to ensign. 

Doc. 19.->Maj. Gen. J. W. SleJgh, c.B.. of H. M. 
•ervlce, tpp. to staff of Bombay army, pending no- 
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minatlonof an officer fjrom England, or intimation 
of Ills Mfuesty’s pleasure on the subject, v. Mnj. 
Gen. Sir J. S. Barns, k.c.b.. who has obtained t:er- 
inlssion to return to Europe. 

Maj. Gen. Sir Stamford Whittingham. K.r.n.. 
dec., to be military secretary to C'ottimandcr-iii- 
chief, in sue. to Maj. Gen. sleigli. 

Brigadier H. Bowen, anp. as a brigadier of 1st 
class, to command of Malwah Field Force. 

Capt. Grant. ,Wth N.I., the last appointed major 
of lirigadc, to be placed at rlispnsal of Coiniiiander- 
in-chief for regimental duty (the eastern frontier 
ceasing to be a brigadier's command from 1st 

Brigadier W. Burgh app. as a brigadier of 1st 
class to command of llajpootansa Field F'orce. and 
Brigadier J. Tombs removed as a brigadier of 2d 
class to Rohilkund. 

Deputy Assist. Qu.-mast. Gen. CTapt. John 
Patou, prom, from 2d to 1st class in Qii.-mast. 
general’s department, from 19tli Dei:. la'tJ. v. Ca]>t. 
Robb, proceeded to Europe. 

Assist. Snrg. W. A. Green app. to me<1iral duties 
of civil station of Moradaixut, in room of Assist. 
Surg. Brett, who has been placed at disposal of 
Commander-in-c'hicf. 

Cadets of Infantry A. G. Iloid and II. J. Piercy 
admittetl on estab.. and prom, to ensigtis. 

Maj. Kdw. JeflVeys, 4:kl N.l., ])ermit(ed. at his 
own request, to retire from service of lion, (.'om- 
paiiy on pension of his rank. 

The services of an .issistani surgeon Ireing no 
longer required with .lungypore resiticncy. Assist. 
.Surg. G. .1. Berwick. placet! at disposal of 

Commander- iii'Clrief. 

lletft. of At'tUlerii. 1st- Lieut, and Urev. C!apt. 
Henry Rutherfortl to Ik* Capt., and 2d- Lieut. R. 
li. Kiiilcside to be Ist-Ideut . in sue. to Capt. S. 
CtniUhard. stiuck o(V, with rank from l.'ith Oct. 
]aJ4. in sue. toCapr. P. G. Mathisun. dec. 

Infantry, Maj. T. S. Oliver to bo Lieut.'(.!ol. 
V. Lictit.-Col. Thomas Barron, retired, with rank 
from 2!>rli July ltl.’)4, v. Lieut.-Col. Jeremiah .\u- 
her, tier. 

2Ut iV.f. C’apt. W. W. Foord to be major, 
Lieut. Owen Loiner to be capt. of a comp., and 
Fns. A. IL CorlioUl to be lieut. from 2^th July 
1B54, in sue. to .Maj<»r T, S. Oliver, prom. 

Capt. Harl>erie, Idth N.L, restored to his situa- 
tion in stud department, and appointed to Cental 
8 cud. 

Veterinary Surg. Ilu1.se rrmoveil from llaiiper 
Stud, and placed at dLsposal of Comman<ler-in- 
cliief. 

Dev. 24 AM y.I. Capt. James Bourdicu to be 

major, Lieut. Alex. Websrer to be capt. of a comp, 
and Ens. W. (». Don to be lieut. from lOth Dec., 
1»;M, in sue. to Major E. JelVreys rctiretl on pension 
of his rank. 

Cadet of Infantry S. II. Bechcr adniitCetl on 
cstab.. and prom, to ensign. 

The serviiros of Assist. .Surg. It. Laughton, at- 
tached to political agency at Omlmlla, at request 
of Commander-in-chief, plaA:cd at His Excellency's 
disposal. 

Capt. Saurin app. to charge of Invalids. &c. of 
H. C. service proceeding to Europe on ship Hi- 
bernia. 

Head^Quarterst Nov. 2!), Ifl.'U. — Ens. U. O. 
George, llth N.l., to act as interp. and qu.-iiiast. 
to that corps. 

Dec. 3.-— ('apt. J. H. Mackinlay, assist, adj. gen., 
removed from Cawnpore Co Meerut division ; and 
Capt. L. N. Hull, deputy assist. a<lj. geu.. from 
Meerut to Cawnpore division. 

Supernum. Cornet E. W. C. Plowdcn, at his 
own request, to do duty with loth L.C.. at Muttra. 

Dec. 4.— The following Ensigns (lately admitted) 
to do duty: — R. C. Lawrence with llth N. 1.. at 
Goruckpore; J. L. Walker, 33d N.L, at Cuttack; 
Gordon Malnwaring, .4th N.L, at Berhampore. 

Dee. fi.— Ideut.-Col. J. Tulloch removed from 
70th to 00th N.I., at Cawnpore; and Llcut.-Col. 
II. Burney ^Resident at Ava) from 60th to 70th 
N.L 

Capt. E. S. Hawkins, 38th N.L, to command 
troops proceisding on etcort duty with Hon. the 
Governor of Agra. 
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Dec. 17.— En^. E. Sissmore, at his own request, 
to do duty with 12th N.L, at Allahabad. 

Dec. 18. — The following removals ordereil:— 
Col. E. H. .Simpson, from 25th to 24th N. L; ('ol. 
(Brig.) J. W. Fast, from 24th to 40th do.; CoL T. 
Newton from 40th to 23th do. 

Dec 10.— 2d L. C. Comet E. K. Money to be in- 
terp. and qu.-mast. 

Surg. Andrew Simpson, m.d. (new prom.) post- 
ed to 4(>th N.L, at Neeniuch. 

Dftc. 20. — Ensigns A. G. Reid and H. J. Piercy 
to do duty with 10th N.L, at Barrackpore. 

Dev. 24. — Lieut. -('ol. T. Dundas (on furlough) 
removed from 21st to 5th N.L; .md Licut.-Cul. 
T. S. Oliver (new prom), posted to 21st. do. 

Assist. Surg. W'. !>unbar, si.i)., posted to Hain- 
ghur battalion, v. Harper, prom. 

Dvr. 2^J.— Surg. R. Laughton posted to Nusseroe 
battalion, v. Gerard, removed. 

Dec. 3t). — ('ol. J. Tombs removed from 3d to 8th 
L. C. ; and Col. F. J. T. Johnston, from 8th lo 
3d do. 


FUKLOCGIIS. 

To Europe.— Dec. 2. Licut.-Col. John Clieape, 
of Engineers, for health. — Lieut. -C'ol. W'. W. 
Moore, 4lst N.I., for health.— Ens. T. Goddard, 
44th N.L, for )i(>alth. — Maj. J. C. Hyile, artillery, 
on private afl'iirs. — lo. Capt. E. E. Ludlow, 20th 
N.L, on ditto. — 24. l.ieiit.-l ol. John .Simpson, 
doth N.l. for health. — Lieut. John llott, .5th 1.. ('., 
on piivate affairs. — Capt. Win. .Saurin, 31st N.L, 
on ditto. 

To vi/tit Pref>idrnry (preparatory' to applying for 
furlough lo Europe). — aV»*e. 20. Lieut. (’. GnUin, 
51st N.L— Der. 3. Lieut. H. Vetch, 54th N.l — 5. 
Major J. Home, doth N.l. — Superintending Surg. 
T. Tweeilic.— 10. CapL (i. A. Vetch, .54th N.l. 


SHIPPING. 

Atricaie in the River. 

Dkc, 4. Wundt (.'allitn, from Liverpool, and 
Cape.— d. Voiry (^ueent Snipe, from Liverpool and 
Mauritius.— 7* Duke of Northuoibcrfondt Pope, 
from London .and Madeira. — 8. ./.viVi, Biddle, from 
Loudon ; ami tioldvn Flwee, Baker, from Liver- 
po- l. — !>. AlbhtUt McLecxI, from Liverpool and 
Madeira; and Citjf of Kdinhui'h, Fra/er, from 
M.-tdras and Marcaniim. — 1.5. Aruht Sparkes. from 
lloinhav » niul n'lfiiiim Orny, Green, from Boston. 
— 'J7. (’vstriitn, Kellock, Bombay. — 2i>. Irma, 

liernaid. from Havre; and Muf^net, McMinn, 
from Rio <Ie Janeiro. — Jan. 2. KujAiratee, Han- 
nay, from LivcrjHJol. 

Depart nr Pit from Calcu tta. 

Nov. 20. JuUnno, Tarbut, for London; .'md 
Vexftvrt Atwood, for Isle of Fr.mce. — Dro. .3. 
— Hunhmy, llarlield, for J.oinlon.— 1.3. jlrf. Hood- 
less, for Liverpool. — 1.5. Jamat Pittiuxon, Mid- 
dleton, for London ; yeptunv. Broadhurst, for 
ditto; GiiiffUfit 'I'ait, for Liverpm)! ; and Lair- 
rrnrr, (rill, for Mauritius. — 18. I'olouci Netrail, 
Kail, for M.idras and Bombay; and Duke of Hue- 
cfvu/rft, llannay, for Madras and London. — 21. St. 
lAiunardt Gurr, for Liverpool. 

Sailed from Sauyvr. 

Dkc. 4. Jutiuna. — 17* let. — 20. Jnmpt Pattineon, 
J^tn'rpnrr, Duke of Ruceleugh, and Guiana. — ^23. 
Nejdune. — 2P. iff. lAionard. 

Freight Xx> London (Dec. 20) — Dead weight £2, 
to d;2.* 10.«. ; light goods, J^2. 'Ih. to ^3. 3a. 


DEATHS. 

Noe. 12. At Landour, Major Blundell, of H. M. 
llth Light Dragoons. His death was occasioned 
by a fall from a precipice with the poney on which 
he was riding. 

17. On board the Experiment Flat, at Revel- 
gunge, Master Charles Oakes, of cholera, aged 16. 

27 . At (Cawnpore, of pulmonary consiimption. 
Sophia Rees, wife of It. T. Owen, Esq., H. C’s 
civil service. 

Dec. 2. At Miicapore, William Haynes, Esq. 

— At Calcutta. Mrs. Alex. G. Lorimer. 
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8. At Alnonni* Olive, wife of Lieut. GlottfUrd. 

of the enfflncers. aged 25. „ 

9. On board the Haahmu* off Ballooghaut* Brev. 
Capt. J. l\ Croke, of H.M. 49th rest. 

At Calcutta. Mr. Joeeph Smith, of the ship 
Muequrert, agvn 32. 

10. At Serampore. Mr*. Sophia Gilisnn. 

12. At Calcutta. Mr. D. Foster, aged 29. 

13. At Calcutta, Mr. Peter llypher, of the firm 
of Messrs. P. Hypher and Co., aged 79- 

17. At Calcutta, Mr. John Brown. agedSCi. 

— At Calcutta. Mrs. Anna Maria Joseph. 

18. At Calcutta. Mr. James Grimsdlck. 

19. At the Sand Heads. J. J. McLachlan. Esq., 
of the Ann of Mackenzie. Lyall, and i^o., aged :k». 

20. At Calcutta, affer an illness of only a few 
hours. Mrs Elizabeth Moore, relict of the late 
Capt. Win. Moore, of the 4th Royal V'eteranBat. 

24. At Calcutta. Mr. John Vallente, aged 41. 

25. At Calcutta. Madame Marie Rigordie. relict 
of the late Augustin Higor.tie. Ksq., aged 75. 

26. At Calcutta, Mr. John Nicholson, ag.^d 20. 

31. At Calcutta, Mr. John Sillcy, aged 75. 

— In Intally. Mrs. II. C. Ellison, aged 23. 


ifRabrad. 

DEATH. 

flee. 12. At Madras, after a short illness, George 
Mocre. Esq., of the Madras civil service. 


iSomfiap. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Judicial Department. 

Dec. 17- James Little, Esq., to be sheriff for the 
ensuing year. 

Mr, G. Notion to be coroner of Bombay, in sue. 
to Mr. Macleod. 

25. Mr. Wm. Richardson to lie acting a.ssist;mt 
judge and session judge of Surat, for detaclicd sia> 
tion of Broach. 

Mr. Edward Chamier to bo acting assistant judge 
and session Judge of Alimedabad. 

Territorial Department. — H^ren ue. 

Dec. 17. Mr. John Macleod to be assistant to 
collector of sea customs. 

24. The following appointmonU to have effect 
from date of Mr. R. G. Chambers’ departure for 
England : — > 

Mr. R. C. Chambers to be first assistant to prin> 
dpal collector of Surat. 

Mr. II. Liddle to be second assistant to ditto 
ditto of Surat. 

Mr. J. S. Laws to be tliird assistant to ditto ditto 
of Surat. 

Mr. J. Keays to be fourth assistant to ditto ditto 
of .Surat. 

The following appointments to have effect from 
date of Mr. Prescott's defiarture for England : 

Mr. P. Bacon to be first assistant to collector of 
Kaira. 

Mr. W. Escombe to be8erx>nd assistant to prin- 
cipal collector of Poona. 

Mr. G. Malcolm to be third assistant to ditto 
ditto of Poona. 

Mr. H. P. Mallet to be fourth assistant to ditto 
ditto of Poona. 

Mr. J. Williams to be sul>-treasurer. gcmcral 
paymaster, and superintendent of stamps. (Mr. 
W. C. Bruce's ap|K>intment cancelled.) 

PttlUical Department, 

Dee.SlO, Mr. D. A. Diane permitted to resign his 
situation of resident In Persian Gulf, from 1st Jan. 
1835. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

Bombay CaKtle% Dec, i(», 1834. — R. Wallace, Esq., 
9d Member of Medical Board, permitted to retire 


from service on pension laid down In code of mi- 
litary regulations. 

Dec, ll.^Capt. W. Coghlan to be brigade major 
to regt. of artillery, in sue. to Lieut. Cotgrave 
proceeding to Europe. 

lat L-C. Lieut. S. Poole to be capt., and Cor- 
net C. L. J. Dupre to lie lieut.. In sue. to Fawcett 
resigned ; date .5th Dec. 1834. 

3d L,C. Licu^. II. Dclamain to be capt., and 
Cornet J. S. Ravenscroft to be lieut., in sue. to 
Woodhouse dec. ; date 12th Sept. 18.14.— C’apt. II. 
Jameson tolNMnajor, Lieut. K. Walter to be capt.. 
and Cornet W. P. llay to be lieut., in sue. to 
Hamond retired ; date 5ih Dec. Ll.‘)4. 

17fh iV I, Lieut. T. Probyn to be capt., and 
Ens. S. Macau to he li. ut., v. Kingston dec. ; date 
27th Nov. HW4. 

Sen. Unposted Ens. C. F, Christie to rank flrom 
27th Nov., and to Li' posted to 17th N.I., v, Macan 
protn. 

2i.vr AM. I/ieut. S. J. Stevenson admitted on 
eftectivc strength from 3iHh Nov. Ift*i2, v. Ken- 
nett prom. — Elis. E. (ireento be lieut., v. Wyllie 
prom. : datc24tli Dec. 1833. 

Sen. UniHis'td Kns. 11. Penning to rank from 
27th Nov. 1834. and to be posted to 21st N.I.. v. 
Green prom. 

Dec. 15.— Capt. W. Foquett, 20th N.I., to act as 
commissariat agent at Rajeote. 

Cadet of Infantry 11. M. Dlakc admitted on 
estab., prom, to Eiis., and posted to 7th N.I. 

Ens. F. II. Goggin. 2.5th N.I., to be commissa- 
riat agent with detachment pn>ceeding to Socotra. 

Dee. 17. — Capt. M. Stack to command Poonali 
auNili.iry horse. 

Senior Unposted Ens. A. Hall to rank 
from Bill Dec. 1834., and posted to 2:kl N.I., v. 
Cam dec. 

Lieut. C. I.ucas, qu. mast, and interp. in llin- 
doostaneo. of 4th N.I., ami Lieut. A. M. Hasel- 
wood, ditto of 3d N.I., permitted to exchange 
regiments and appointments. 

.Superintending .Surg. J. G. Moyle to be 3d Mem- 
ber of Medical Boar<l. 

Senior .Surg. T. P. Weekes to be a superintend- 
ing surgeon on estab. 

Senior Assist. Surg. James Duriics, m.o., to be 
siirgcim, V, Wallace retired. 

JJw. 24.— F. Trash. Esq., 2(1-Meml>er of Me- 
dical Board permitted to retire fo>m service oi\ 
pension laid down in code of military regulations. 

/Jr. 26.— I2r/« \./. Lieut. (J. (-larkson to be 
adj., V. Ea.stwick procculiitg to Europe. 

7tft N.T. Lieut. J. Cooper to be capt., and Ens. 
W. Tojiham to be lieut., in sue. to Lloyd dec. ; 
date or rank 2oth Dcrc. Ifj:t4. 

.Senior Unpetsted Eiis. H. T. Vincent to take 
rank from above date, and to be posted to 7th 
N.L, V. Topham prom. 

Dec, 27.— c:ant. MV. Henderson, military pay- 
master at presidenev, tolni agent for clothing the 
army, in sue. to Major Duiistcrville ; and Lieut. 
Jameson. 4th N.L, to act for Caiit. Henderson 
until his retuni from (.'ape of Goofl ilope. 

Capt. J. .Swanson, acting military paymaster at 
presidency, confirmed in that appointment. 

Dec.2it — Lieut. R. M. Iliigheii. 12lli N.I., a ca- 
det of lillf), te be capt. by brevet, from 22d Dec. 
1834. 

Dec. 31.— 26th N.L, Lieut. A. Goldie to beach. 
V. Gillanders proceeded to Europe. 

fuhloijghs. 

To Europe.^ Dec. 11. Lieut. T. K. Cotgrave. 
artillery, for health — 1.5. .Surg. W. Erskine.— 26. 
Capt. H. Meldnim, 9th N.L, for health. — 29. 
Lieut. W. £. Rawlinson, European regt., for 
health. 


DEATHS. 

Dec, 19. At Bombay, of fever, Capt. Graham 
Lloyd, of the 7th regt., N.I. 

.'to. At Bombay, Lieut. (Charles Laurie, of the 
12th regt. N.L, aged 32. 

Isutcty. Of fever, off Domus. on his passage from 
Guzerat to Bombay, W. M. S. Parry, Esq., Assist. 
Surg. 3d L. C. 
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LAW. 

JuniCIAti CoMMlTTEK, PllIVT CoUNCIL, 
Fe' ruarr/ 

I. all jyokul Sin;' (s./zt anti sitcccxsor 
of Jiickremnjccl Sing, flee.), appellant; 
Lull Roodcr Pertab Sing {son and svcces- 
sor if ImU Isrnj Sing, dec.), respondent. 
— Tills was an appeal from the Siidder 
Devvunny Adawlut, Peni'nl, in a suit re- 
specting the right to tlie Deya tdlnok, per- 
giinnah of Khyragur, province of Allaha- 
bad, and also to two villages (lierola and 
Perurea) ; the annual value of tlie talook 
being HO.O(K) rupees. 

Lall Hiekreinajeet, the plaintiff in the 
original cause, and t^all Isriij, the defen- 
dant, wore descendants of the same family. 
On a division of the property, the talook 
of Deysi fell to the share of the aiipeliaiit's 
fince.stors, and that of Mnnda to that of 
the respondentVs. About 1770, a di«>|)ntc 
liaving arisen between the respective talook 
dars, respecting the hoiindaries of their 
talooks, Lall Oodwunt Sing, grandfather of 
Lall Isrnj Sing, talookdar of IVIunda, at- 
tacked Bickremajeet, and took from him 
the talook of Deya. On the other side it 
%vas alleged that Oodwunt Sing, in thus 
expelling Bickremajeet from Deya, had 
only acte<l in execution of orders by Go- 
vernment, he having plundered some mer- 
chants. 'i'he villages in qtiestion had been 
assigned to the raiiy Saheba, wife (or mo- 
ther) of Bickremajeet, as her nankar, and 
were enjoyed by her till her death in 1797, 
when they also were seixed by Lall Isrnj 
Sing. All this while (the appellant al- 
leged), Bickremajeet, through poverty, was 
unable to assert his rights. 

Ill August 1803, Bickremajeet filed his 
plea in the Ziliah Court of AUatiahad 
against Lull Isrnj, to recover his property, 
suing in formd pauperis. Lall Isrnj de- 
fvmled hi.s possession on the ground of 
title, and pleaded that, according to the 
regulations, lapse of time barred tlie plain- 
suit; lleg. II. of 1803, prohibiting 
the courts of adawlut from taking cogni- 
zance of suits where (he cause of action 
bad arisen twelve years antecedent to the 
suit; pleading also that, in 1803, (he col- 
lector had investigated the plaintiff’s 
claim, and fixed the defendant in the pos- 
session of the whole perguiinah. The ziliah 
court, in January 1804, w'thout in<|uiry into 
the merits of the case, held that the suit was 
barred by lapse of time. From this decree 
Bickremajeet appealed to the provincial 
court of Benares, which held, agreeably to 
lleg. 1 1. 180.5, passed during the proceed- 
ings of this suit (and which enacted that 
twelve years should not be a bar, if the 
party in possession liad acquired the pro- 


perty by fraud or violence, or should not 
have held under an honest title for twelve 
years) that the plaintiff was entitled to 
have his case examined, but w'as bound to 
prove the fraudulent dispossession. In 
September IHOfJ, the provincial court de- 
creed possession of the Deya talook to 
Bickremajeet, as his hereditary zemindary, 
of which he h id been forcibly dispossessed, 
and held tlie other party liable to all costs. 
From this decice Lall Isruj Sing appealed 
to the Suihlcr Dewanny Court, but died 
before proceedings began, as did Bickie- 
n»ajeet ; and tlic appeal was conducted by 
the sons of the parties. Tiie Sudder De- 
wanny Adawlut (]\lr. J. II. Ilariiiglon 
and Mr. Fonibelle) pronounced, in Sep- 
tember 130?^, that the fact of possession 
for twenty years was c.stahlished ; that (he 
claim of the now appellant was not cog- 
nizable under lleg. II. 1805; and that 
(he decree of the Frovincial Court should 
he reversed, and tlie lands in dispute made 
over to the now respondent. From this 
deiTce an iqipeal w'as presented to the King 
in Council. 

Mr. Justice Bosanqnet delivered their 
Lordships’ judgment, that the decree of 
the Siidder Dewanny Adawlut ought to 
be reversed. The questions were two; first, 
the construction and effect of the Ilegula. 
(ions of limitation of 1 80.3 and 1805. Their 
Lordships did not think it necessary to con- 
sider the gLMieral question, whether, when 
an act of limitation lies been repealed pend- 
ing a suit, it i.s oris not to alVect the decision 
upon appeal ; hecaiiso they were of opinion 
that the case turned upon the particular 
tvords of Keg. II. 1805, which provided 
that the limitation of twelve years should 
not be applicable to cases where property 
slinll have been acquired by unjust or dis- 
honest means, or sliall not have been held 
by an honest title for twelve years, “ or if 
the suit be appealable, (o the saiisfaciioti 
of the proper court of appeal.** Their lord- 
ships construed these words to mean that, 
if the suit had been instituted, and in 
course of appeal in the interval, the benefit 
of the lleguiatioii should be given to the 
parties ; and therefore that lleguiatioii 1 1. 
1805, was to be taken cognizance of hy 
the court of appeal. 

The next question was, whether the 
original regulation, so corrected, applied 
to the present case. Of that there w'us no 
question, nor that the property, which is the 
subject of the suit, was taken possession 
of hy force , and violence ; one side says, 
that it was illegal force and violence ; the 
other, that it was by direction of the rcign- 
ing government. But the perwaiina, put 
in evidence to shew the legal possession of 
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luall Oodwunt Sing, was a mere authority 
to collect the revenue ; it sliews that the 
party was in possession, but tlie party rlid 
not rely upon this perwanna, hut put 
forward the order of tiio state, which he 
called tlie royal shooka, for the purpose of 
shewing how his possession cnminenced. 
This document conferred the Deya tuIo(>k 
on Lai I Oodwunt Sing, by a reward 
for expelling Bickreinajeet, as a penalty 
for plundering a tnjrchant’s property. Hut 
this document turned out to he a palpable 
forgery. Under these circumstances, what 
reliance could be placed upon other testi. 
many? Their Lordships, therefore, could 
entertain no doubt that this was an act of 
wrong, and being an act of wrong, the 
party in possession is not entitled to the 
benefit of the Jiinitation, or to any 
favour. 

Decree of the Su Ider Detvanny revers- 
ed, and that of the Provincial Court af- 
firmed. 

Fehniftry 6th, 

Sumbnochuniier Ch.tu'Ury, son of Snm- 
c'lunder Chowdry, and Hooderch under 
Chowdry^ appellants; I^araini DUnh an/l 
Mamkishor, respondents. — This was an 
appeal from the Sudder Dewaiiiiy Adawlut 
of Bengal, in a suit instituted in the 
aillah court of My mu using, to recover a 
fourth part of the revenues of the zemin- 
dary of pergunnas Mymunsing and Zuf- 
fers'iye. 

Upon the death of Kislienkishor, in 
1773, his first wife, Iluttun Mala, adopted 
« person named Nunkislior, who remained 
in possession of the property after the death 
of the widow, till his death, in 178^-7. 
Joogtilkisbor, father of llirkidjor, then 
commenced a suit against N.iraini Diheli, 
then !n possession, in right of her adf>pted 
or supposed adopted son. During the pro- 
gress of this suit, the present appellants 
were allowed to intervene as parties. The 
decree of the court, in 179 >, w'as that one 
moiety of the property belonged to 11 im- 
kishor, one of the present respondents, 
and the other to the appeiliints. Naraini 
appealed to the provincial court, which 
reversed the decree of the zillah court, on 
the ground that the intervention of the 
appellants was illegal. Fresh suits were 
then instituted ; the first by Hirkishor, son 
of the adopted son of the brother of the 
father of Rainkishor ; the other by the 
present appellants, who were the sons of 
the brother of the half-blood. After these 
suits had proceeded a certain way, an order 
of the court staid the proceedings in the 
second suit, till Hirkishoris claim was 
decided, wliich claim was affirmed by the 
court, which rejected the claim of the 
appellants. On appeal to the provincial 
court of Dacca, that court reversed tlie 
decision of the zillah court, so far is it 
recognized the right of Hirkishor, and 
aOiimed so much of it as rejected the 
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appellants' suit. On appeal to the Suddtr 
Duwanny Adawliit, that court decided the 
case upon the ground that it appeared 
clear that Naraini Diheh, the widow, had 
adopted Ramkishor. The appellants ap- 
pealed to the Privy Council, complaining 
that they had not been heard upon some 
questions of fact, and some questions of 
law. 

IMr, Baron Parke delivered judgment. 
Tlieir lordships had to decide a question of 
Hindu law, wliich had not been expressly 
decided by the court below, because the 
zillah court decided the case upon a ground 
which could not he sustained. Their lord- 
ships were of opinion that the proceedings 
of the court below were irregular in not 
affording the appellants an opportunity of 
litigating the questions of fact ; those of 
law arc within the province of the court 
alone, on the opinions of the pundits. The 
Provincial Court and the Sudder Dewunny 
Adawlut had decided, in the absence of 
the ajipcllaiits, that Naraini had adopted 
Ramkishor, by direction of her deceased 
husband, which fact the appellants ought 
to have had an opportunity of contesting. 
But if their lordships saw that tiie decree 
accorded with the Hindu law, independent 
of this question, and that the appellants 
had no right to the property, judgment 
must be given against them, though tiie 
court below had put its judgment on a 
wrong ground. 

It was admitted that Joogulkishor him- 
self was an adopted son ; and the question 
was, W'liethcr tiie a])pcllants, that fact ad- 
mitted, could succeed to tlie properly. The 
law authorities were very strung iii favourof 
the proposition th itan adopted son could 
succeed, not oiil> lineally hut collaterally, 
to the relations of Ids father. Coupling 
these authorities with the opinions given 
by the pun- ’its, their lordships adopted 
this prop4>sition, and therefore the appel- 
lants were not in a condition to succeed, 
because they had admitted that an adopted 
son of the whole blood was in existence at 
the time their suit commenced. 'I'lie au- 
thorities wete uniform that the brother of 
the wliole blood succeeds in preference to 
the half-blood. 

Decree of the Court below affirmed, 
without costs. 

February 13. 

Homabaeftj widuio of Dosahhoee appel- 
lant ; Punjeahhacc Dosahhace^ respondent. 
— The parties in ttiia suit, which was ap- 
pealed from the Sudder Aduwlut, Bom- 
bay, arc Parsees. The appellant is one of 
the two widow.s(tlie other having been sepa- 
r<ited from her husband) of Dosabhaee 
Moteehhaee, otherwise Dosabhaee Berman 
Khan, of Surat, who died in June 1820, 
without natural -born issue. It is one of 
the religious tenets of the Parsees, that it is 
essential to every man, in order that his spi- 
rit may cross the bridge leading to Para- 
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dise, that he should leave behind a son, 
cither natural or adopted. Hence the cus- 
tom of adoption is general amongst the 
Parsees, and is of two kinds, paluk-beta^ or 
(Ihumi^jmtr. The paluk-beta, on ttio death 
of bis adopting father, becomes heir-gene- 
ral to his whole property ; the dhurm-putr 
is a person who, from charity or for some 
small gratuity, undertakes the spiritual 
duties of a son, and his rights depend 
wholly on the appointment of the father, 
or of the relatives, when the adoption is 
made, as it may be, after the father's death. 
By the law (Hindu and Parsce combined), 
property, real and personal, in default of 
lineal or adopted male descendants, de- 
volves on the widow or the collateral rela. 
lions, according to circumstances. The 
property in this case was both real and per- 
sonal, and the bulk, if not the whole, an. 
cestorial. 

On the death of Dosabliace, the appeU 
hint, as widow, took possession of the pro- 
perty, by virtue of a will, executed three 
weeks prior to his death, wliicli made a 
triHing provision for the respondent as 
dliurm-putr, and giving the i>ulk of the 
property to the willow. The respondent, 
nephew of the deceased, and husliand of 
his daughter, in November 1820 com. 
inenced a suit in the Zillah Court of Surat, 
to recover it, as paliik-heta, or adopted 
heir-general of Dosuhliaee, (the adoption 
being alleged to have taken place the day 
before his death, and wlieti he was in r.r- 
Iremis) and asserting the will to be a fal)ri- 
cation. The appellant resisted this claim on 
the ground of the will in her favour, and 
because the defendant was no more than 
dhurm-putr. The ijiiestions, therefore, were, 
the nature of the adoption, the validity of 
the will, and the eil'ect of a will against an 
adoption, wills being unknown to the ori- 
ginal Parsee law. 

In May 1822, the ptirtics agreed to refer 
the matters in question to arbitrators (Par- 
sces), who made an award in favour of the 
respondent, which w.is confirmed hy the 
Zillah Court, in August 1822. The ap- 
pellant appealed to the Sudder Adawlut, 
compluitiiiig of partiality in the arbitrators, 
of the award itself, and of the decree of the 
Zillah Court. The Sudder Adawlut, in 
August 1823, decided that the allegation 
of partiality was not satisfactorily proved, 
though there was ground fur suspicion ; but 
that, the arbitration-bond being essentially 
defective (not limiting the period for the 
award), the award was informal, and ac- 
cordingly reversed the judgment of the 
Zillah Court, and ordered the suit to be 
restored to the Hie. In July 1824, the 
Zillah Court (Mr. Anderson) decreed that 
the respondent had not cstoblished the adop- 
tion claimed upon, and that the will was a 
good and valid instrument, the evidence 
adduced against it being most improbable ; 
and the court held that the appellant was 


entitled under the will to her husband's pro- 
perty. The respondent appealed to the 
Sudder Adawlut, and the second judge of 
that court (Mr. Jas. Sutherland) pro- 
nounced the will to be a forgery, and the 
respondent heir by adoption to the deceased. 
On re- consideration of the case before a 
full court, in May 1825, the chief judge 
(Mr. .John Homer) pronounced a strong 
opinion that there w'as no ground for be- 
lieving either the will forged or that the 
respondent had been adopted, and that 
therefore, the appellant was entitled to the 
estate. The third (Mr. Edward Iron- 
side), however, concurring with the second 
judge, the decision of the Zillah Court was 
reversed, and the respondent was adjudged 
heir of the estate. From this decree the 
present appeal was brought. 

Mr. JuKlice Pomnquel stated the opinion 
of their lordships, that the decree of the 
Siidtler Adawlut must be aHirmcd. It did 
not appear to their lordships necessary to 
decide the points of law, whether a will 
niaile hy a P.irscc can defeat the right of 
the heirs, or whether such will w'ould be 
revoked hy an adoption, because the ques. 
lion could he decided on matters of fact. 

Tliu substantial questions of fact were, 
1st, whether the adoption had been proved; 
2d. whether the will was established. If 
the adoption at the time alleged, immodi- 
ately previous to tlie death of the testator, 
were cle;irly maile out, it would render 
the execution of a will by him, a short 
time prior to that, extremely improbable. 
Now the evidence in fjvoiir of the adop- 
tion was stroiig, and it was not denied 
that three days after tlie death of I>osa- 
hhaee, there w’as a meeting of the caste, 
at which the respondent appeared as the 
adopted son. Some of the witnesses 
said he w'as expressly declared by the 
deceased poluk-beta ; others that nothing 
was said ; but all agree that no mention 
W'lis made of the adoption being dhurm- 
putr. Their lordships were of opinion that 
the Sudder Adawlut had done rigid in 
coining to a conclusion that there was a 
general adoption of the respondent. 

The next question was, was there or 
not a will ? Coupling the conduct of the 
widow', in not producing the will at first, 
with the contradictory evidence of the 
w'itnesses in support of the will and the 
decisive testimony of those against it, their 
lordships were of opinion that the will 
had not been established. 

Judgment below affirmed, without 
costs. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

COUllT OF DlkECTORS. 

On the 8th April a ballot was taken at 
the East- India House, for the election of 
six Directors in the room of John Cotton, 
Esq. ; John Forbes, Esq, ; John Loch, Esq. ; 
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Charles Mills, Esq. ; Henry Shank, Esq. • 
and Henry St. George Tucker, Esq. • who 
got out by rotation. At six o'clock the 
classes were closed and delivered to the 
scrutineers, who reported that the election 
tion had fallen on Patrick Vans A;;new, 
Esq. ; Janies llivett Carnac, Esq. ; James 
Law Lushington, Esc). ; Geur^e Lyttll, 
Esq. ; John Petty Muspratt, Esq. ; and 
William Wigrain, Esq. 

On the 9th April a Court of Directors 
was held, when the new directors took the 
oath and their scats. William Stanley 
Clarke, Esc), was appointed chairman, and 
James liivett Carnac, Esq. deputy chair- 
man, for the ensuing year. 

APPOINTMENTS 

The King has been pleased to make the 
following appointments : 

John Montagii* Esq., to be secretary and regis- 
trar of tho records in Van Diemen’s Land ; date 
28th March 18.35. 

William Wilde, Esq., to be chief justice of the 
island of St. Helena : date 30th March. 

Sir Richard Plaskctt, knight, commander of the 
most distinguishe<l Order of St. Michael, and St. 
George, to be his Majesty’s civil commissioner, 
to take possession of the island of St. Helena, on 
behalf of His Majesty, and to administer the civil 
alTairs of the said island t date 2d April. 

James Wilson, Esq., to be chief judge and pre- 
sident of the Court of Appeal in the island of 
Mauritius s date 7th April.— Lend. Gas. 

MR. w. H. c. FLOwnrN. 

The silver vessel presented to W. II, C. 
Plowden, Esq., late chief of the Company's 
Factory at Canton, by the eleven hong 
merchants, on his quitting China, has been 
made by Messrs. Braithwaite and J<ines,of 
Cockspur Street. It is an enriched Tazza 
Centre Piece, 26 ^ inches in height, com- 
posed of a triangular paiinelled tripod base, 
three Chinese mandarins, in full costume, 
sitting under a stem, composed of a group 
of palm trees, w’ith tea, cotton, and orange 
shrubs; tea-chest, swan -pan, jar, dtc. Ac., 
surmounted by a waved-edged lotus bow], 
with richly chased wreath of flowers in high 
relief. It bears, as an inscription, the ad- 
dress presented by the hong merchants, in- 
serted in our 15th Vol. p. 220. This is 
the first present ever made to any European 
by Chinese. 

DANISH ASIATIC COMPANY. 

Accounts from Holstein state, that the 
Asiatic Tea Company, established under 
the royal sanction in Copenhagen, is about 
to be dissolved, in consequence of the ex- 
tent of its liabilities, for which no provision 
has been made. — London Vaper. 

NEW EASTERN RISHOPHIC. 

It is Said that His Majesty's govern- 
ment has decided t!:at the Australian colo- 
nies of New South- Wales, and Van Die- 
men's Land, now forming an aichdea- 
conry, subject to the See of Calcutta, shall 


be erected into a separate and independent 
bishopric, the scat of which will be fixed at 
Sydney. The appointment has been offered 
to Archdeacon Broughton, now in this 
country, wdio, it is expected, will be conse- 
crated to the episcopal office previously to 
his return to Australia . — L id, 

SAI.B OF THE EAST-INDIA COMPANy's 
WARE liUUSKS. 

On the Hth April a numerous meeting of 
the merchants and others, interested in the 
East. India and China trade, took place in 
the principal sale-room of the East- India 
House, a strong competition having heeii 
anticipated among capitalists and the Kast- 
Indiaand other Dock companies to obtain 
possession of the Company’s warehouses in 
Crutched-friars and Billiler-street, which 
had been declared for sale. Ttie first put 
up were the warehouses inCrutchecl-friars. 
The upset price was announced to he 
j^fi6,000. A strong competition took place 
between the agents of an extensive com- 
mercial firm and the East- India Dock 
Company, and the biddings ran up to 
.;^69,500, when a third bidder appeared. 
After some further competition, the pro- 
perty was knocked flown for the 

purchasers being the East- India Dock 
Company. The next property offered w’as 
the Company's private-trade warehouses 
in Biiliter-sti’cet, occupying an area of 
1 1,050 superficial feet. These warehouses 
were put up at j^^l 5,000, and were sold 
to the East- India Dock Company for 
£16,000. 

I3IPORTATION OP TEA TO THE CAPE. 

So much of the 6th George IV., itisti- 
tuled All Act to regulate the Trade of 
the British Possessions Abroad," and of 
the Orders in Council, dated Feb. 22,1 832, 
as prohibits the importation of tea into the 
Cape of Good Hope, except from the 
United Kingdom, or from some other 
British possessions in America, unless by 
the East India Company or with their 
license, is declared by Order in Council to 
be rescinded and revoked. 

HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES IN THE 
EAST. 

PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES. 

Ath L. Drufrft. (at Rnmbay). l^ieut. D. Gordon 
to be adj. v. Harrison who resigns the adjtcy. only 
(1 Oct. 34). 

IGth L. Draffs. (In Bengal'. R. Downie to be 
cornet by parch., v. Linds iy who retires. 

1.3/A Font (In Bengal). Ens. G. A. Tytler to be 
lieiit. bv piirch., v. Holtoti who retires ; and R.H, 
V'ea to iM* ens. by purcli., v. Tytlur (1.3 March .35). 
— Capt. E. 'r. Tronsoii io lie major by pnreh., v. 
Maepherson prom, in ('eyloii regt. ; Lieut. H. N*. 
Vigors to be capt. by purrh , v. Trunton ; Ens. R. 
It, Uurslem to oclieut. by purch., v. Vigors; and 
D. Rattray to be ens. by purch., v. Burslem (all 
27 do). 

31a/ Foot (in Bengal). Lieut. C. J. Maclean, from 
h. p. 7fKh regt., to Be lieut., v. H. 6. Jones, whose 
app. bat not taken place (27 Feb. 35).— £nt. J. 5. 
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Scott to liclicut. by purch.i v, vise. Fordwich who 
retires ; and K. S. Mercer to be cns. by purch.* v. 
Scott {both (i March). 

AMth Font (at Bombay). Cadet A. A. Nelson to 
be ens. by purch., v. Euwards who retires. 

44r/i Fwtt (in Uenfral). F.ns. W. (>. White to be 
lieut.p V. Doiinithoriic dec. (20 Aiig. :t4); Kns. 
Win. Atherton, from h.p. of Boy alStfatt* Corps, to 
be ens.. v. White (10 April 3o) — E. S. Cumber- 
land to be ens. by purcli., v. Atherton who retires 
(17 do). 

Mth Foot fat Madras). Lieut. R. T. II. Pat- 
toun to be capt., v. Lawiess dec. ; Phis. A. Her- 
bert to be lieut.. v. Pattouii ; and Lieut. Ceo. Holt 
tolieadj. V. P.ittoun prom, (ail 2 Sept. 34) ; Ens. 
John P'isher. from h. p. H4th Hef;t.« to be Ens. 
V. Herliert (fi Feb, Jf#).— S. L. Horton to be ens. by 
purcli.. V. Fisher who retires (13 P'eb.) 

fi^th Foot (at Madras). Assist. Sur#;. J. II. .Sin- 
clair, M.O., from 4Bth rc(];t.. to be assist, surf?., v. 
Gaulter who exch. (0 Sept. 34). — Assist. Surg. A. 
Shanks, m.o., fromU2d regt., to lx>surg.,v. ('amp- 
bell app. to 03d regt. (20 March ;i.'i).—Qu. Mast. 
Alex, (’rosier, from !l3d rogt.. to be qu. mast., v. 
Mackintosli who exch. (27 do.). 

ri7th Foot (at Madras). Ens. W. B. Goodrich to 
be lieut. by purch., v. W'ni. Lockyer who retires { 
E. Jiiuor to Ix'ens. by purch.. v. Gooilrick both 
SO P'eb. .’iri.) — Lieut. A. B. Baxter, from h. p. 43d 
regt., to be lieut., v. Spence api>. to OfHh regt. (13 
March).— Ens. II. M. Smyth to be lieut. by niirrh,. 
V. Baxter w'ho retirc.s; P'.. A. T. Lynch to be ens. 
by purch., v. Smyth (both 20 do). 

fiU# Foot (ill Ceylon), ('apt. James Ilarri.s, 
from h. p. unattached, to be capt., v. Chits. P(iar- 
son, who exch.; Lieut. John P'iiitay from h.p. 
4:kl regt., to be lieut., v. Harris prom, (both 6 
P'eb. 35), — Phis. C. P'. H. Mayiie to be lieut by 
purch., V. Phnlay who retires; P. C. P'enwick to 
be ens. by purch., v. Mayiic (lioth 13 P’eb.) 

02d Foot (at Madras). Phis. R. A. Shearman to 
be lieut- by purcli., v. D’.Anvers, who retires; T. 
K. Scott, to be ens. by purch., v. Shearman (both 
13 March .Vi).— Ens. Alex. M'Lcod to Ik* lieut. by 
purch., V. Sheariiiaii whose prom, has not taken 
pkicc (13 do). 

(;.'k/ FiMit (at Madrcis% Ens. H. R. Seymour to 
be lieut. by purch., v. Marlood who retires; C. 
Iloptoii to be ens. by purch., v. Seymour (both 
20 P'eb. .35). 

ii7fh Foot (in Ceylon). Lieut. Donald -M'lntosh 
to be capt., v. Buddeii dec. (27 Sept. 34). — Serj, 
M.ij. Isaac Moore rti lie adj. with rank of ens., v. 
M’liitosh prom. (20 P'eb. 3.V'. 

Cef/ioo Lieut. Alex. .lohnstonc to be adj., 

V. Morris who resigns adjutancy only (13 P'eb. 35). 
— Major Thos. P'lelcher to be lieut. col. by purch., 
V. Macalesler wlui retires; ('apt. S. Braybrooke to 
be major by purch., v. P'letclicr; Lieut. II. A. 
Atchison to be capt. by purch., v. Braybrooke ; 
2d Lieut. Win. Dickson to be 1st Lieut, by purch., 
V. -Xtehison ; and J. V. Vigors to lie 2d Lieut, by 
purch., V. Dickson; all (*27 P'eb. 35' — Maj. James 
Maenherson, from 13th regt., to be lieut. col. by 
puren., V. Muller who retires .27 March). 

Unutturhf’iL—hwuX, James Harris, from Cist 
regt., to Ik* capt. (3o Jan 3.'*)* 

Brevet — lAoxit, (Jen. Sir Henry p’ane. G.C.B* 
toll ave local r.ank of general in the Phisl-Indiei* 
(:)0 Jan. .‘15). 

The iindenncntlontfd illccrs have hern directwl 
by the (’oinmander-iti-chief to proceed and join 
in India by the ships of the approaching season, 
viz* I 

Capt. Carruthers, Licuts. Jesse and ('uthbert, 
and Phis. V'ouiig, 2<i P'. ; Captain LcK’kyer and 
Ensigns Cainenm and Dorchill, .'kJ P'. ; (Japt. Mor- 
deii, Lieiits. 'I'igiic, Schiicll, and Home, and P'ns. 
Barnes, (ith P'. : Major Tronsoii, Lieut. Wilkinson, 
and Phisigns Christie, Dxley, Yea, and Rattray, 
13lh P' : Piiisigiis Hook and Lawson, Kith P'. ; 
l.icut. Stewart, and Phislgns RolK'rtscm and Gor- 
don, 20th P'. : Lieuts. Fiersc, and Ensigns Cameron 
and Bark, 2G«^h P'. : Lieut. Maclean and PJns. 
Mercer, .llstP'. ; Lieut. Stokes, .'iOth P'.; Capt. 
Biilkeley, and PIrisicns Bennett, Fyers, .Seymour, 
and Nelsani, 4mh F. ; Cants. May and Brown, 
Lieut. Hill, ami Phisigiis IJiddep and Jones. 4Ist 
P'. ; Capt?*. IMpott and Montgomery, Lieuts. D.al- 
gety and Tench, and Phisigns Bates, GidN'cs, Craw- 
jitiui, JioMr/t.N.S. VoL. 17. No.65. 


ley. and Erskine, 4.5th F.; Maj. Wilkinson, Licuts 
Daniel I and Grant; and Phisigns Shakspeare and 
M * Lean, 40th P\ ; Pins. Horton, 54th P'.; Lieut. 
Hope, Pins. Uaubeny, Qu.M.-ist. Crozier, andSurg. 
Shanks, 55th P'. : Lieuts. Bate, P'out, Morgan, 
Turner, and Lynch, .57th F. ; Lieut. Hoey, Gist F.; 
Capt. Short, Lieut Stopforil, p:ris. Gason, and T. 
Scott, G2d P'. ; Capts. Weiilwortli and P'ry, Eiisigua 
Cassan, Berdmorc, and Hopton, C3d F. 


The 4/Jth Foot has returned home, after an ab- 
sence of IH years, having been stationed in New 
.South Wales and India. 

It is said that the .52d regt. is to proceed to Cey- 
lon to replace the Gist, ordered to India. 

TheOJth regt. is ordered home from Ceylon, the 
period of service having expired. 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

ArrinalJi, 

.Aprii. 2. Henry Wellonley, .Tohnstonc, from 
Ceylon Kith Nov., and Cape 15tli Jan.; oft* the 
W'ight — Elorn, Blair, from Bombay IHth .\ov. ; 

in tW Clyde 3. llythe, Drayner. from China 11th 

Dec.; oil* Margate. — -ilern mler Huei/if', St. Croix, 
from China 1st. D:.*c. ; at Deal. — (>. lierwirfcshire, 
Thomas, from (3iina 25th Nov., and Cape 1st 
P'eb. ; K.rnutHfh, Warren, from Bengal Kith Nov., 
and Cape 2!Hli Jan.; and Hennnr, !\i*('arihy, from 
Madras 5(h Nov., C.-tiiiiatiore, 2G>h do., and Co- 
chin 1st Dec.; all oft* LyiTiinglon. — IVhir/’! 

.Shaw, froin Bengal llth Nov., Madras 23d do., and 
Cape2Hth .Ian.; oil* Bortsinoiith.— (;/7;>if)cc. Lind- 
say. fiom Bonihay IG'h Dec., aii<l C;ipe3isl Jan. ; 
oft* .Soiiihaniptoii. — 7* Hloin, from Bata- 

via 13tli Del*.; at Deal . — OHifjtjutt .Mien, from 
('ape (Uh .tan.; off Cork. — It. llurstwick, 

from Mauritius ;;otIi Dec., .and Cdpe23d Jan. ; oif 
Dartmouth. — (irundy, from Bengal 17th 
Nov.; oir Liveri>ool . — Ceeraotent Hughes, from 
Mauritius 2.5tii Dec., and Cape 2(it]i Jan.; off 
IlolyluMd.— !i. DofintO'M, Binder, from Bomliay 
151 Ii Dec. ; oft’ Liverpool. — Kirkuum Fhidtoy^ Uu8- 
sell, from Ca'itim 3<>;h Ntiv. ; off Cork. — 10. 
Chorlen (ironf, Hytle, from China Kith Dec.; and 
lioyne, .^trckley,’ from Bombay 14th Dec,, and 
(.’ape 5th P'eb.; iKith olVlhe Wigiil, — Tft/7.«7^ Tap 
ley, from Bengal 1st Dec. ; IV/nccw C/mrlotte, 
Kirby, from Bombay 27 th Nov. ; and Riehnrd 
Relit Wardlc, from Alanilla 14th Nov., and Cape 
JOrli J.in.; all at Liverpfiol. — AnmnntHle. Hill, 
from Bombay 3th Dec.; In the Clyde. — IVtuttoe, 
Bierce, from Mauritius 1st Jan. ; at Bristol. — Ajt- 
prentirrt ('adtiihead, from Mauritius 5tli Jan.; at 
P'ainiouth. — Tn/tcrnl, W’illiams, fioin Mauritius 
2(Jtli Dec.; olf P'aliiiouth. — 11. ilcwtr#//, Ritchie, 
from China .30th Nov.; and Arnbitni, Gildoway, 
from Mauritius Bth Jan. ; both at Deal . — Jenn 
Gralmni, Warren, from Singapore 2«th Nov. ; off 
BortLind.— Hcrc/ocrf, P'reer* from Mauritius «th 
Jan.; off P'almouth. — 12. Memnon, PIkin, from 
Bengal (after lieing on shr-rc near Holyhead) ; at 
Liverpool. — 13. Citrolinf’, Barker, from N.S. Wales 
1 9th Oct., and Rio de Janeiro ; off P<»rtsniouth. — 
Mfiry You/iff, Mather, from Cape 5th P'eb. ; off 
Dover.— Hc/cn, Raphael, from Mauritius 1.3th 
Doc.; at Liverpool — 14. Haoiiltitn, Johnston, 
from Singapore 5th Nov,, and Capo 3oih Jan. ; off 
P'almoiith,— 21. Roicley, Carr, from Singapore 
loth Nov., and Cape 1st P’»b, ; at (’owes — 2;»‘ 
Purmeit Harris, from Mauritius 20th Dec.; off 
])artinoutli. — 24. Bmroxsat Reeves, from ('hina 
1st Dec.; off* Bly mouth. — *25. General Gascoyne, 
P'isher, from Ciiina 2d Dec.; oft’ Liverpool. — 27. 
Mtflnbor, I'urker, from Bombay 3a Jaii., and 
Cape 21st P'eb.; and ThetHUottn, Ryan, from Mau- 
ritius; Ixitli off Bortsmouth . — Duke of Hedjbrd, 
Bowen, from Bengal 7th Jan. ; off Lymington.— 
Minerva, Robeilsfiii, from Singapore 4th Dec. ; 
off the Wight.— 28. IVWitun Rodger, (Crawford, 
from China and Cape ; at Bristol. 

Dejjarturcs. 

March 25. Indus, M'P'ariane, for Bengal; from 
the Clyde.— 2G. Hero, Smaliwood, for Batavia and 
China; from Cove of Cork. — 27. Mm-quia of Hunt- 
ley, Mollison, for N.-*^. Wales (convicts); Wiiliam 
liarria, Terry, for ilitto; and James Harris, 
Pearson, for ditto ; all from Deal. — H. M, S. Rat- 
tlesnukc, Hobson, for E !st-lndies: from Plymouth. 
— Oriental, Alien, for V.l). Land and N.S. Wales; 
from Liverpool.— 20. P'isher, for Beii- 

(H) 
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gAl; from Falmouth.— F^YincM. Vurkus, for Rahla, 
V.D. Land, and N S. Wales; from Deal.— Linfi/i, 
Taylor, for Bombay; from Liverpool.— 2». Bor- 
burffh Castle, Froncken, for Madras and Bengal ; 
from Portsmouth.— Crturie?*, Palmer, for Cape and 
Algoa Bay ; from Deal. — Apkii. 2. Splendid, llo- 

§ ?rs, for China ; from Portsmouth. — Jane Goudie, 
lm|>son, for V. D. Land and N. S. Wales ; from 
Liverpool.— 3 . Amb, Lowe, for Batavia and Sin- 
gapore; Pi/ramus, AVellcr, for Singapore; Mi- 
nerva, M*Pherson, for Bombay ; and Esk, Poii- 
sonby, for Batavia and Singapore; all from Liver- 
pool.— 4. Buaaorah Merchant, Moncrieff, for Ma- 
dras and Bengal; from Portsmouth — Sumatra, 
Richards, for Singapore and Manilla; from Liver- 
pool.— 6. Euiihrates, Burkham, for Mauritius and 
Bombay; from Portsmouth. — Sj/mmetry, Riley, 
for Cape and Mauritius ; from Deal. — lU. Persian, 
Ilnpton, for N. S. W’ales; from Deal. — 11. En- 
tnore, Swainson, for Mad r. as and Bengal; from 
LiverpOfd. — 12. Fatimtt, Fethers, for Bengal and 
China; from Liverpoid. — 14. dnu, Hodges, for 
Madras and China; fnun Deal. — Itnoffene, Riley, 
for Bombay; from Liverpool. — 15. Sestj&tris, 
Yates, for (.’ape and Madras; from Portsmouth. — 
fVelcome, Castles, for Bombay ; from Creenock. — 
IG. Doncaster, Pritchard, for Maui itius and Cey- 
lon; fr^m Portsmouth. — Mary Ann, Anderson, 
for Cape and Ceylon ; and Alary, Ascough, for 
N. S. Wales (convicts) ; both from Deal. — Rttbert, 
Blythe, for Bengal; from Liverpool. — 17- Alfred, 
Tapley, for Madras; from Deal. — 19. Edward 
Robinsttn, Parsons, for Ascension and Mauritius; 
from Deal. — 22. IViUiam Rarras, Norrie, for Ben- 
gal; from Deal. — 23. John, Dixon, for V.D. Land 
and N. .S. W'ales ; from Deal. — Elora, Blair, for 
Bombay: from Greenoi'k. — Rubicon, Limmlngton, 
for V. D. Land and N. S. W'ales ; and Augustus, 
Carr, for Mauritius ; both from Deal.— 24. Heroine, 
Johns, for Rio and Bengal ; from Liverpool. — 25. 
Matilda, for Mauritius; from Deal.— 27. True 
Briton, Foord, for Madras and Bengal ; from 
Deal. 


PASSENGF.RS lltOM THE EAST. 

Per Sterling, from Mauritius: Capt. L.ane, II. 
M. 6*2d regt. ; Lieut. O'Conneli, 90th do. ; Mr. and 
Mrs. Mitchell. 

Per Fntitna, from Bengal ; Mr. Bates ; Mr. and 
^ Mrs. Billingsley; Mr. ari<l Miss Henderson. 

Per Citheririe Anne, from Cape: Lieut. Garde- 
ner, H.M. 22d regt. 

Pet' Henry Wellesley, from Ceylon : Mrs. Moore; 
Mrs. Irving; Major W'olf; Lieut. Carmichael; 2. 
servants. 

Per Exmouth, from Bengal; Hon. Mrs. Sinclair; 
Mrs. Orchard ; Mrs. Millett and child ; Mrs. Chirk- 
son ; Mrs. Rundle .ami child ; Mrs. W'atson; Mrs. 
Smith; MissCorrie; Miss Belli; the Veiiernble 
Archdeacon Corrie; Capr. Rumlle, H. M. 4!»ih 
rc^t. : Capt.W'atson, Boinl>ay service ; Lieut. H.il- 
linay, Bengal army; J. C. Wnish, Esq. ; J. Smith, 
Esq., assist, surgeon; A. Beattie. Esq., ditto; Mr. 
Pinto; Messrs. J. and Richardson; twoM,asters 
Tulloh. — From the Cape: i!ol. Munro and family. 

■ — (Mrs. Corrie, Miss (.'orrie, and Mrs. Ellerion 
were landed at the Cape). Mr. Millett died at sea. 

Per Gilmore, from Bombay; Mrs. Drury ; Mrs* 
Law; Mrs. Laron ter : Miss Leighton; Mi.ss Wat- 
son; Major Drury, H.M. Gth regt. ; W'in. Edmond, 
Esq , surgeon ; Lieut. I>uncaii, 24th N. I.; Lieut. 
Gillanders, 2Gth N.l. ; Dr. Erskinc, medical esta- 
blishment. 

Per Hamilton, from Singapore: Mr. Price; Mr. 
Spingett. 

Per Calcutta, from Bengal : Mr. Kcllett. 

Per Heroine, from Madras, dec. : Mrs. W'illats; 
Mrs. Henderson and 4 children; Capts. Wiilats, 
Camp^ll, ami Woi^house, H. M. 4Wth regt. ; Dr. 
Henderson, ditto; Paymaster O’Keefe, ditto; 
Lieuts. Tidy, Lys, Gibbs, and Bell, ditto; Dr 
Gaiter. 

Per Atlas, from Mauritius: Cant. .Surflen; 
Lieut, and Mrs. Gordon and 3 children; Lieut. 
Irvin, H. M. 87th regt.; Dr. Templar. 

Per Dauntless, from Bombay: Mr. Macbeath, 
late capt. H. M. 40th regt ; Mr. Mackell, assist, 
surgeon Bombay establishment. 

Per AJemnon, from Bengal ; Mr. Gilmore ; Mr. 
Denough t Mr. Spargo. 


Per Elora, firom Bombay: Lieut. Smyth, B.N.I.: 
Rev. D. Marshall. 

Charles Grant, from China l the Right Hon. 
Lady Napier; Miss Napier; Miss Georclana Na- 

S ier; Mrs. Thornhill and two children ; Mr. Reid; 
Ir. Elias; Mr. Hyde. 

Per Kirkman Findlay, from China ; John Alex- 
ander, Esq. 

Per Boyne, from Bombay ; Lieut. Col. and Mrs. 
Manson and two children; Mrs. Elliott and two 
children; Capt. and Mrs. Rybot and infant born 
at sea 7ihJan. ; Capt. and Mrs. Sandwitb, and 
two children : A. K. Corfield, Esq., C. S. ; Lieut. 
Vernon, H. M. 4th Lt. Drags.; Lieut. Cotgrave, 
Rombay artillery ; Lieut. Crofton, H.M. Gtb regt., 
in charge of invalids; Lieut. Tyndall, 22d N. 1. ; 
Lieut. G. C. Stocklcy, 7th N. I. ; Master Farrar; 
Staff Serj. Pike and son: 63' men, women, and 
rhiidren of 11. M. 40th and Gth regts, — (Dr. and 
Mrs. Maxwell were landed at the Cape). 

Per Tapley, from Bengal : Lieut. Campbell. 

Per Princess Charlotte, from Bombay ; Major 
Simrock, H. M. 40th regt. ; James Geddes, mar. 
shal of the gaol. 

Per Parmie, from Mauritius: Mrs. Blyth and 
two children ; Dr. Allen. 

Per General Gttscoigne, from China: N. Crooke. 
Per Morley, from Bombay; Mr. and Mrs.Mf}rris. 
Per Duke of Bedford, from Bengal: Mr'i.Ward; 
Mrs. Mainwaring; Mrs. (’ol Frith; Mrs.Erskine; 
Mrs. Col. Cheape; Mrs. Batten; Misses Frith, 
Erskine, Marshall, and Beaumont ; J. P. Ward, 
Esq.,C. S.; Lieut. Col. Frith, artillery; Lieut. 
Col. Hay, native infantry; Lieur. Col. Cheape, 
engineers; Children: 2 Misses Ward; 2 Misses 
Etison; 2 Misses Batten: 2 Masters Le Marchaiid ; 
2 Masters Sherman ; Masters Batten Mainwaring, 
Ward, Frith, and Etison ; 7 European and native 
servants. 

Per ATalabor, from Bombay: Mrs. Col. Morse; 
Mrs. Morley; Hon. Willi.im .Mewnham, Member 
of Council; Maj. Gen. Sir.I. S. Barnes. K.C. II. ; 
l*ol. Dunsterville ; Dr. Wallace, member of me- 
dical board ; (.'apt. Grcville, aide-de-camp ; 

Lieut. Eastwick; Lieut. HumilVeys ; seven chil- 
dren; six servants : At invalids H.M. service. — 
The following were landed at the Cape; Rev. Mr. 
and Mrs. Nesbelt and two children; Capt. and 
Mrs. Fawcett and l wo cliildren. 

Kn-atron. — l*cr tlie Tj/rcr, inserted last month, 
p. Mr. .aTui Mrs. Marsli and three children, 

read Lieut. J. D. Nash, Mrs. Nash, and three 
children. 

E/perted. 

Per Lf>rd Himgerford, frenn Bengal: Mrs. O’Hal- 
loran ; Mrs. Steer and five children ; Mrs. Twin- 
ing and child ; Mrs. W’ooden and child ; Mrs. .Saii- 
dys and four children ; Miss Watson ; Miss Ross ; 
Miss Elliot: Lieut. .Stone; Masters SJiorer, Biish- 
by, and Lowis. — For the Cape : Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown and three children. 

Per Cornwall, from Bengal ; Mesdames Simf)Son, 
Jackson, Wocai, Brown, and Reynolds; Miss Im- 
lach; Col. Simpson ; Captains lioughton, Tom- 
linson, and WcNxl; Lieuts. Waddington, Sluish, 
and Bolt; Mc>ssrH. Brown .'mil Gl.iHgow ; Dr. Turn- 
bull; Misses Simpson. Brown, King, Wood, and 
De lin^tt: 3 Miss Turnbulls, 2 Miss L(»w's; 2 

Ma.stcr Jacksons; Masters Ncwmarcli, Brooke, 
Hell, .Simpson, .ind Brown ; and 2 Master Turn- 
bulls. 

Pct’ Hero of Afalorvn, from Bomltay: Mrs. 
Smith; Major and Mrs. liunl; Capt. and Mrs. 
Denman; C apt. Rawlins ; 2 children. 

Per BornfMy, from (’hina : .Sen. Antonio Pereira, 
lady, and family; F. Mendcs. Esq., merchant. 

Per Adelaide, from China : Lieut. John Innes, 
II. C. service; Dr. Kieman. 

Per Matthew Plummer, from Mauritius: Mr. 
and Mis. Long. 

Per Isabella, from China: Mr. Hunter. 

Per Asia, from China: Mr. and Mrs. Davis and 
family. 

Per Duke of Buecleugh, from Bengal : Lady 
Dalrymple; Mrs. Justice; Mrs. Winter ; Mrs. 
French ; Miss Dalr^'niple; Maj. Gen. Sir J. Dnl- 
rymplc; Brig. Gen. Fowler; Col. Yates; Col. 
Napier; Major Clake; ('apt. Clarke; Capt. Jus- 
tice; Capt. Winter; Capt. Campbell; Lieut. 
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Smith; Mr. Gardiner; Mr. Miller; Master Se- 
well ; 4 children ; 4 servants ; S invalids. 

Per Neptune, from Benenl : Lady Knox and 
child ; Mrs. Hickey and 4 children ; Mrs. Brae and 
five children ; Mrs. Edmonds; T. B. Beale, Esq. 
C. S.; T. Brae, Esq.: Major Hyile, Bcn^ral artil- 
lery; Lieuts. Bonham and Pratt. II. M. Ifilh 
Lancers; Masters M'Derniond and Cobb. 

Per Hibernia, from Bengal : Mrs. Corrle ; Mrs* 
Baker; Capt. Sauiisou; Mrs. Lovewell; Mr* 
Baker ; Mr. Corrie. 

Per Haehmy, from Bengal: Miss Goodeve; 
l.ieut. Montgomery. H. M. 4{)th regt. ; Lieut. J. 
Dewend, H. M. 44th do., &c. 

Per Coroaiamlel, from Bengal: Mrs. Moore; 
Mrs. Thomson and two children : Mrs. Taylor 
and three ditto; Mrs. Marsel and two ditto; Mrs 
Brown and four ditto ; Mrs. Gray and two ditto; 
Miss Sicvwright; Lieut. Col. Moore; Major 
Thomson; Captains II. 1*. Brown, and Gray; Mr. 
Lackersteen ; Mr. De Mello; two Masters Itich- 
nioiul : Ivro Masters Steel ; Masters Davklsoit and 
Sicvwright. 


PASSENGERS TO INDIA. 

Euphrate/i, for Mauritius : Col. Ferris and 
daughter; Mr. Wicke. — For Bombay; Mrs. Ri- 
chardson ; Capt. Dunlop; C apt. Milne; Mr. 
Stuart ; Mr. \\ cmyss. 

/Vv for Cfipe and Madras: Mrs. Cum*- 

berk'ge and child; Mrs Conwell; Mrs. Phelps; 
Mrs. Robinson ; two Misses Conwell ; MissU'Neii; 
Lieut, and Mis. Farraiit and daughter; Mr. 
.'^i'.undhy ; Mr. Hamilton; Mr. Ricardo; Mr. 
OWeill; Mr. .lerr.aine; Mr. M.-icdonald; Mr. Dii- 
mergiie; Mi. Thompson ; Mr. Breton and siuer 
for Madeirri. 

Per Alfrvti, for Madras: Mrs. Rooke ; Miss Gor- 
don ; ^fiss Mitchell: Miss Rowlandson: Capt. 
Rooke, l^tli N. I. ; Capt. Sinclair, :24th N. I.; 
Lieut. Pitcairn, avtiliury ; Mr. Gibbs; Mr. Roper. 

Per IVilUan* narrajt, for Bengal: Mrs. Gindcr; 
Dr. Webb; t.'apt. Powell; Mr. Llewellyn. 

Per Mary Amt, for f!ape; T.icut. Smith, royal 
.artillery; Kiis. Towzell, Cape corps; Ens. i.;an- 
iioti — For Ceylon: Lieut. Caldwell, ('cylon regt. ; 
Mr. Crabbe. 

Per True llritnn, for Bengal; Sir Henry Fane, 
new cotmn.'inder-in-ehief of India; Miss Fane; 
Col. Beresford, lady, and pany; Col. Seymour, 
:i4th N. I.; tile Hon. Mr. Melville, C. S. ; M.ijor 
M'C?anii ; Capt. Fane .and l.uly; C'apt. Roberts, 
Alst N. 1., and lady; Capt. Anson, IHth do., and 
lady: ('apt. Watts, Bi*ngal artillery ; Lieut. Cole- 
brouke, l.’UhN. 1.; t.'oriiet Downie, M. M. ser- 
vice; Dr. Wood; Dr. Thompson ; Mr. Gw.itkins; 
Mr. (/ohlxdt: three midshipnieii. 

Per ttUHsorah Merchtiut, for Madras and Ilcn<'.al 
Mr. Colville; Mr. Honifrey ; Mr. Iluinc ; Mr 
Mursden; Mr. Rabinal; Mr. Scott. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGKS, AND 
DEATHS. 

niRTIIS. 

April 1. At Edinburgh, the lady of Colonel 
Turner, 1st Bombay L. (\, of a son. 

13. In Upper Berkely Street, the lady of Richard 
J. M. Spryc, Esq., Madras army, deputy judge- 
advocate general thereof, of a daughter. 

15. At Siiflblk Lawn, Cheltenham, the lady of 
James M* Dowell, Esq., Bengal Medical Board, of 
a daughter. 

Ifi. Mrs. Thornton, Upper Stamford Street, of 
a son. 

23. At Oxford, the lady of Professor H. II. Wil- 
son, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

March 24. At Inverness, Charles Lyall, Esq., of 
Calcutta, to Harriet, youngest daughter of the 
late John Mathesuii, Esep of Attadalo. 


30. At Tiverton. Capt. W. T. Short, H. M. 62d 
regt., to Caroline Frances, youngest daughter of 
the late Rev. Perry Dicken, vicar of Witneridge, 
county of Devon. 

31. At Dublin, A. C. Heyland, Esq., of the Ben- 

f a1 civil service, son of (he late Colonel Heyland, 
iis Biilannic Majesty's consul at Osteiid, to Anne 
Alexander, daughter of the late Rev. S. Mont- 
gomery, rector of Leek Patrick, country of 
Derry. 

— At Datchat, the Rev. J. F. Alleyne. M. A., 
son of (he late Hon. John Ftister Alleyne, of the 
Island of Barhadoes, to Helen Maria, onljr child 
of the late Brig. Gen. Arthur Gore, and niece of 
Vice-Admiral Sir John Gore, K.C.B., naval com- 
mandcr-in-chief in the East- Indies. 

Ajjril2. At Mitcham (!hiirch, Robert Ranking, 
Esq., of Iliistiiigs, tr> Is.iliella E. Hannah, daugh- 
ter of the late Archibald Spiers, Esq., of the 
Madras medical establishment. 

fi. At St. Marylelxmc (Jhurch, John Clarke 
Chaplin, Esip of Birmingham, to Matilda Adriana 
Ayrton, only daughter of the late Frederick Ayr- 
ton, Esq., of Bombay. 

— At St. Mary’s, Islington, Eilward W’atson, 
Esq., of Batavia, to Margaret, youngest daughter 
of John Barugh, Estp of Ruswick, i;ear Bedale, 
Y orkshire.' 

7. At Bath, the Hon. Francis A. Gordon, of the 
1st Life Guards, and youngest son of the Earl of 
Aboyne, to Isabella, only child of Gen. Sir Wil- 
liam Keir Grant, K.C.B. 

— At Langside, near Peebles, J. C. Farquhar- 
son, Esip, manager of the northern and central 
Bank of England, St. Helens, to Angelica, daugh- 
ter of Daviil Erskine, Esq., of Langside, late of 
Bengal. 

H. At Bathwick Church, Bath, Capt. T. Ro- 
berts, of the 51st regt. Bengal N. 1., to Harriett, 
third d.augliter of the late Wm, Lowndes, Esq., of 
the Bury, Chesbam, Bucks. 

9. At St. (jporge’s Church. Hanover Square, 
Capt. G. R. Johnston, of the 31st regt. Madras 
Light Infantry, to Clara Maria, youngest daugh- 
ter of R T. Blunt, Esq., of Dorsct-placc. 

— At Clifton, Lieut. H. C. Morse, of the Bom- 
bay army, to Penelope Gabriel, youngest daugh- 
ter of C. S, Desprez, Es<p, of York Crescent. 

11. At (.’roydon, George A. Harrison, Esq., of 
the Madras army, to Sarah Elizabeth, second 
daughter of Geo. Maunsel .Shield, Eaq., of Strood. 

— At Berlin, Theopbile Wyrogolher de Zakr- 
zewski. Noble ct Chav'alier dc la cruix Militaire 
d’or de Pologne, to Ellen, second daughter of the 
late John Dickens, Esq. judge and magistrate of 
Prince of W ales's Islanu. 

24. At St. .lohn's Church, Robert Edward 
Smith, Esq., of the East- India Company's service, 
to Rose, daughter of T. B. St.’iiibrldge, Esq., of 
Haberdashers' House, Middlesex. 


DLATllS. 

Jan. 20. On board the Princess Charlotte, on tlic 
voyage from Bombay, Mr. William Hannay. 
fourth son of the late John Hannay, £s<p, of 
Kirkcudbright. 

March .’ll. At his house. Woodlands, Tooting 
Common, and M, Matthew Liimsden, Esq., 
LL.D., late profi'ssor of Persian and Arabic in tlie 
College of Fort William, Calcutta. 

April 7. At Edinburgh, from an attack of 
measles, Laura, wife of Archibald Graham, Esq., 
surgeon on the Bombay establishment. 

0. In Tavistock Square, Mrs. Gascoyne, widow 
of the late Lieut.-t!ol. Gascoyne, of the Hon. 
East-liidia i'ompany's service. 

— At Tcgcl, near Berlin, Banm William Von 
Humboldt, Prussian minister of state, aged 
This flistinguishad personage w.ts almost the only 
philologest who investif^ateti the affinities of lan- 
guages upon just principles. He has left behind 
a work on the Sanscrit and Polynesian .tongues. 
His library and Oriental MSS. arc bequeathed to 
the library at Berlin. His death was occasioned 
by inflammation of the lungs. 

14. At Cosgrove Priory, Northamptonshire, 
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Vlre-Adinlral Sir Robert Moorsore, K.C.B., in hU 
75th year. 

If!. At his house, Bryanston SqunTc, John 
Elphinston, Estp, tbnncrly member of council at 
Bombfiy, affed ti4. 

lf>. At Kempsey, Worcestershire, Elix-'.bfth 
Warner, thv liist survi\ ing dauKhter of the late 
('apt. Warner, of the lion. E. I. (kimpany’s ser- 
vice. 

Latetjf, On board the Kxmoufht on the passage 
to England, H. Millett, Esq., of the Bengal civil 
service. 


— At Duffrin, near Fishguard, aged SMi, Capt. 
J. Morgan, R. N. This veteran was woundctl at 
the Iratlle of the Nile, while standing by the side 
of Nelson. 

— At Bftlev, Capt. Kenneth Mackensie, ii. p. 
14th FcfOt, aged 44. lie served years in the 
East-1 i'dies. 

— On his passage from Singapore to HyAney, 
N. S. Wales, in the :i<Uh year of his ago, Mr. 
Samuel Mounsey, formerly of Liverpix)!, but late 
of Singapore. 



THE FOLI OWING GENTLEMEN ARE OUT BY ROTATION : 

John Cotton, Esq. 26 a, Bryansiona Charles IVIills, Esq. Camelford House, 

Square, Oxford Street, 

John Forbes, Esq. U, Harley Street, Henry Shank, Esq. 62 , iilouccster Place. 

John Loch, Esq. 18 , Upper Bctyhrd Henry St. Sconce Tucker, Esq, 15 , Uppn' 

Place, Russell Square. Portland Place. 
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1835.] PRICES OP EUROPEAN GOODS IN TUB EAST. 

N.B. The letters P.C, denote prime co9t, or manujheturers* prices ; advance (per cent,} on the same t 
D. dtscount (per cent.) on the same ; N.D. mo demand. — The hnzar maund is equal to 02 fh. 2 oz, 2 
drs.t amlUHthuzar maunds equal to lU) fnetorp mauntis, Gottds sold bp Sa.Ituitces fi, mds, produce 
R to fl per cent, more than when sold by Ct. Rupees F. mds, — The Madras Candy is equal to 50dlb. The 
Surat Candy is equal to 746j^ lb. The Pecul is equal to 133i lb. The Corge is 20 pieces. 


CALCUTTA, January 1, 1835. 


Us. A n.s. A. 

Anchors .Sa.R.s. cwt. II (dl i!i h 

llotlles HMMO 12 —11 tt 

Calais U. nid. o /i — 0 

Cuppor Sheathing, 1G-;12 ..F.md. :h> 0 — .30 11 

— Brnsiprs’ do. 34 8 — 35 0 

Thick sheets do. 

Old Cross do. 

Bolt do. 

—— Tile do. 

Nails, assort do. 

Peru Slab Ct.Ils. do. 

Kussiu Sa.U.s. do. 

Coi'poras do. 

l\>ttons, rhint/ ]>ce. 

— MiisUiis, assort do. 1 3 — 13 0 


33 

4 

— ;i3 

8 

3(S 

4 

— .38 

8 

33 

4 

— .35 

0 

flo 

0 

— 75 

0 

29 

0 

— :io 

0 

2 

12 

— 2 

14 


Vursi Hi to 170 . . . . 




llardware 

Ilnsif.ry, crit tun. ...... . 

10 A. — 25 A. 

Ditto, silk 



ns.A. ] 

Iron, Swedish, sq.. .Sa.Rs. F. md. 4 (> (t^ 

fiat do. 4 7 — 

Rngli.sh, sq do. 2 13 — 

flat do. 2 12 — 

Holt do. 3 2 — 

Sheet do. 4 2 — 

— Nails cwc. 10 4 — ] 

Hoops F.md. 3 10 — 

Kcntltxlge cwt. 10 — 

I.e;u1, Pig F.md. (i R — 

unstamped do. 0 2 — 

Millinery 2oD. — 

Shot, patent bag 

.*<peUcr i!t.Rs. F. ind. R R — 

Stationery .5 to ItlD.^ 

.steel, Knglish I't.Hs. F. md. 5 7 — 

.Swetllsh do. fi i) — 

Tin IMates Sa.Rs. box 17 12 — 

Woollens, nro.ad cloth, tine ..yd. 3 8 — 

coarse and niidflling. ... 12 — 

Flannel flne 1 6 — 


MADRAS, December .3, 1831. 


Rs. 

Bottles UN) 7 (n) 

Copper, Sheathing camiy 31. 'i — 

Cakes do. 2fM» — 

Old d<i. 240 — 

Nails, assort do. 23o — 

Cottons, Chintz lo A. — 

— Muslins an<l (iinghains l.'it. — 

— Lougcloth, fine' 20A. — 

Cutlery, fine 20A. 

Glass and Karthonware P.C. — 

llardware l.'iA. — 

Hosiery 2r»A. — 

Iron, Swetlish candy 42 — 

— KnglLshsq do. 24 — 

— Flat and bolt do. 24 — 


Rs. 

8 IronIlrM>ps 


Its. 

S5 @ 

2iN) Lead, l>ia 


42 — 

250 Sheet 


— 

300 Millinery 


20 \. — 

15 A. Sht»t, patent 


15A. — 

25 A. Stationery 

\ 

lOA. — 

— Steel, Knglish 


45 — 

N,D. Swedish 


(Wl — 

20 \. Tin Plates 


20 — 

.'10 A. Wmdlens, Broadcloth, 

fine 

15 D. — 

1 n 

25 — Flannel, fine 


!•> — • 

P.C. — 


25 


Rs. 

28 


45 

40 


20 A. 
50 

15 A. 

50 

7tl 

21 

20D. 
201 ). 
10 A. 


Anchors 

Bottles 

trials 

Copper, .Sheathing, l(i-,32 

Thick sheets 

Plate 

Tile 

C.'ottons, C'hintz, Ac., Ac. 

— Longcloths 

Mubins 

Other gotMis 

Yarn, Nos. 20 to (JO . 

Cutlery, table 

Glass and Farthenware .. 

Hardware 

1 losiery, half hose 


BOMBAY, Jami.'iry .3, 18.3.5. 


Rs. Rs. Rs. 

..cwt. lo 12 ! Iron, Swofli.sh, bar St. randy 51 

. .doz. 1 Knglish, do do. 25 

.cbald. 8 — 12 Hoops cwt. 8.4 

..cwt. 54 Nails do, 13 

...do. Rfi Sheet do. .'i.12 

...do. 51.8 — i RimI for bolts St. candy 30 

...do. 52 — ’ do. for nails do. 28 

— — . Lead, Pig cwt. 10 

— — i Sheet do. 9.12 

— — Millinery 25 1>. 

— Shot, patent cwt. 10 — 

lb. 0.8 0.14 .Spelter do. 7'12 — 

P.C. Stationery 5D. 

10 D. — 20 D. Steel, Swcnlish tub 10.8 

P.C. Tin Phates box 19 — 

P.C. W<M>lIc?ns, Broad cloth, fine ..yd. 4 — 

' eojirsc 1.12 — 

Flannel, fine 1 


Rs. 

28 


32 


12 

8.4 


20 

7 

2.4 


CANTON, December % 1834. 


Cottons, Chintz, 28 yds.. 

Longcloths 

Muslins. 20 yds.. . . . 

— C'amhrics, 40 yds . 

_ Bandannoes 

— . V.irii, Nos. 18 to 50. 

Iron, Bar 

UCMl 

Lead, Pig 


Drs. Drs. 
piece 14 34 



ISmalts 

.Steel, Swedish 

I] Woollens, Broad cloth 

do. ex super 

Camlets 

Do. Dutch 

Long Klls 

iTin, Straits.... 

iTIn Plates 


Drs. Drs. 
.pccul 30 @ 60 
..tub 4 — 

...yd. 0.90 —1.40 
...yd. 2.75 — 3 
..pee. 17 21 

. . do. 28 30 

. . do. 0—104 
.^recul 144 — — 

. .box 9 — 
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Prives of European Goods in the East^ 
SINGAPORE, December 4, 1834. 


Drs. Dn. 

Anchors 8 @ 9 

Bottles 100 3i — 31 

Copper Nails and Sheatbina pecul 40 — 42 

Cottons.Madapollams, 24yd. by ikilu. pcs. 11 — 3 

Imit. Irisn 24 3fi do. Ij — 3 

Longcloihs 38 to 40 • • • • .‘18 do. 31 — 81 

do. do. . . • • 4tM4 do. 41 — 7* 

do. do 44-34 do. 51 — 8| 

— . ... .*50 do. — — 

do. — — 

Prints. 7-8. single colours do. 

do. 


Cambric. 12 yds. by 42 to 45 in., -do. 

— — Jaconet, 20 44 • • 48 • - • -do. 

Lappets, 10 40 •• 44 do. 

— — Chintz, fancy colours do. 


21—3 

3 — 3V 

u ~ n 

\ very li- 
iinic. D. 

4 — 54 


Drs. Drs. 

Cotton Ilkfs. imit. Oaltick. dblc.* -doz. 24 4 

, do. do Pullicat doz. li 2 

I— Twist. 24 to 40 pccul44 — 48 

.Hardware, assort lim. deni. 

Iron, Swedish ]>ecul 41 — 5 

English do. 21 — 3 

' Nail, rod do. 3 — 31 

Lead, Pig do. 41 — 5 

Sheet do. unsaleable 

Shot, patent bag — — 

Spelter pecul 4 — 4| 

Steel, Swedish ....do. 54 — 

■ English do. — — 

Wcx>llens, Long Ells pcs. 10 — 11 

* Camblcts do. 20 — 24 

Ladies* cloth yd. 11 — 24 

i| 


REMARKS. 


Calcutta, Jan, 1. 1835. In Piece Goods there 
continues to be a good enquiry after Lappets, the 
stock of which is comparatively small : for other 
sorts there is not so much demand. — In coloured 

f oods. Ginghams are wanted, the stock of these 
ikewise being reduced. — In Mule Twist, the sales 
during the week have been considerable, without 
however any change in price. — The only sale of 
Woollens quoted is 48 pieces Flannels at 1-1 per 
yard' — Copper is quotra loaier than last week, 
as are spelter and lead. — Iron is supported in 
price. 

Bomba!/, Jan. 3, 18.15. During the last three 
months sales of Europe Piece Goods have been 
more extensive than has for a long time been the 
case, and in a few descriptions prices have s<}me- 
what improved. Should imports during this year 
prove as moderate as during last one. there is every 
prospect of our market improving in this impor- 


tant branch of Its trade. — There has not been 
much bugint*ss done in Cotton Yarn for sometime, 
although the stock is considered light. Woollens 
are more readily saleable than they were, but are 
not actively inquired after, though imports have 
for a long time past been on a most moderate scale. 
Metals continue very low in price — imports mode- 
rate. 

Singapore, liec. 4, 1834 — The Markets rather 
dull, and little doing this week in Europe consign- 
ments. 

Canton, Xov. 18, 18.14.— There has been some 
demand lately for Wcx>tlens, and prices are ex- 
pected to advance if the demand continue.**, the 
Chinese lieing now satisfied that the iinportaiion 
of the season docs not exceed that of the CUmipany 
in former years. — Dec. 9. There has been a further 
advance in the price of lead. In other articles we 
have little alteration to notice. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta, 18. 18.34. 

Government Securities. 

Buy.J Rs. As. Rs. As. TSell. 

Prem. 22 12 RemilUble, No.l to 887. 2.1 4 Prem. 
1 8 Old Non-ditto, 1 Cl.ass. 1 4 

0 10 Ditto 2 do. 0 4 

Par.' .... Ditto. ... 3 do. — — 

none .... Ditto. ... 4 do. 

ft aJ Cent, from \ « n 

® No. 11.51 to end ^ ® 

2 0 3d 5 per Cent. 1829-30.. 2 8 
Disc. 2 12 4 p. Cent. Loan, 1832 33. 2 4 Disc. 
12,800 Bank of Bengal Shares ( 10,0(N)) — 12,300. 
Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bills 8 0 per cent. 

Ditto on government and salary bills 8 0 do. 

Interest on loans on deposit 6 0 do. 

Rate of Exchange. 

On London and Liverpool, six months* sight, and 
12 months* date — to buy. 28. to 28. Id. ; to sell. 
28 . 2d. per Sa. Rupee. 

Madras, Nov. 25, 1834. 

Government Securities. 

Bengal Unremlttable Debt. 

Five per cent. Loan of 31st March 1823. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 350 

Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. Rs Par. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers vis. 1084 Madras Rs. per 

iOeSa-Rs 2 Disc. 

Five per cent. Loan of 18th Aug. 1825. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 1084 
Madras R8.per 100 Sa. Rs. 

Bonds, No. 1 to 1 .0<H) Par. 

Ditto, above No. 1.000 from 4 to 2 Prem. 

Five per cent. Loan of 15th Jan. 1830. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 1084 
Madras Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs 14 Prem. 


Four percent. Loan of 7th June 1831. 

At the Bate of Suliscription, vt;. 1084 

Madras Its. per liKl Sa. Its 1 Disc. 

Exchange. 

On London, at 8 months. Is. 104d. per Mad. R. 


Bftjnbay, .Inn. 3, 1835. 

Exchanges. 

Bills on I.ondon, at 8 mo. sight, 2s. to 2s. Id. 
per Itupce. 

On ('alrutta, atSOdays* sight, 107.8 to 107*12 Bom. 

Its. per KM) Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at :)0days* sight, 101 to 101.8 Bom.Rs. 
per KX) Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

Remittable Loan, 129.8 to 131 Boin. Rs. per 100 
Sa. Rupees. 

5 per cent. Loan of 1822-23, according to the period 
of discharge, 1()7*12 to 108.12 per ditto. 

Ditto of Kh25-28, I07.8 to 110.12 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1829-:i0, 110 to 11 0.4 per ditto. 

4 per cent. Loan of 1832-;i3, 1U8 to 108.4 per ditto. 


Singapore, Nov, 20, 1 834. 
Exchanges. 

On I.ondon. 3 to 4 mo. sight, 4s. 4d. to 48. 8d. per 
dollar. 

On Bengal. 2104 Sa. Rs. per 100 dollars. 


Canton, Dee. 9, 1834. 

Exchanges, dec. 

On London, 6 mo. sight, 4s. Dd.pcrSp.Dol.nominal. 
Finance Committee for advances on consignments. 
48. 7d. 

On Bengal. — Private Bills. 210 Sa. Rs. per 100 
Sp. Dots.— Company’s ditto, .30 days, 208 .Sa.Rs. 
On Bombay, ditU> Bom. Rs. 218 to 218 per ditto. 
8ycea Silver at Lintin, 44 per eent. prem. 
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THE LONDO^^ MARKETS, April 24. 


Sumr.-^There lins been a cleciducl fall in jirires* 
but tfiouf^b the market is now languid, no further 
reduction to any extent is anlicipaied. The stock 
of both West India and Mauritius Stigarsjis greater 
then last year’s. The sales of Mauritius have 
been large. There is little alteration in East>Iiidia 
Sugars. 

Oi^e . — The market is dull, reports from the 
continental markets are uufavouraule. A momo> 
rial was presented to the Treasury, signe i by sixty- 
ni le Coffhe-dealers in London, iiraying that the 
duty on CoflTce might be rptiuced one-third, sug- 
gesting that such reduction would beuetit the 
revenue by increasing the consumption. The 
answer of the Treasury was that the rejirescntation 
should be attended to, but their lordships * * must 
decline expressing any opinion on the expediency 
of reducing the duty on Cofl'ee.” 

Si/k — The market for this article is dull. The 
arrivals from Bengal and China have not adcctcd 
prices. 

Tea.— The large sales advertised, .'i0,0(io cheats 
containing abmit three millions of lbs., aliout a 
half of a usual East-lndia house sale, have caused 
a cessation of business iu the market, and the 
trade of course, as well as the importers, must 
anticipate lower rates. The large sale of the 
cargoes of tlie Hythe and Boi-ufirkshire arc to pre- 
cede the Company’s sale a few days, and the Tea 
trade no doubt will sup]dy themselves from that 
sale rather than wait for' the Company’s, when 
(the Teas being taxed at higher rates than the 
merchants will take) they cannot buy so w'dl. 
The (Company’s Te.is arc almost iiiis<tleablc, being 
so much dearer than others. 

Cittton . — The purchases of Cotton by private 
contract this week arc all at the extreme prices of 
the market ? 

indigo.— The following is Mc'ssrs. Patry and 


}*asteiir*s report of the result of the April public 
sales of Indigo, which commenced on tne 7th and 
closed on the 13th April 

The qiiaiitity declared for sale was chests, 
of which 1,!)73 chests were under tlie luan.igement 
of the East-lnilla ('ompany, and *?,o«7 chests 
under that of various brokers ; of lirese 1 , 1 J!KI chests 
were bouglit In at previous public sales. Before 
the opeiiiitg, and during the sale, the proprietors 
withun w .TiiiiS chests, leaving for sale .3, 73>> cheats. 
From the beginning of the wale it was evident that 
the buyers were very reluctant to c.)ine forward, 
and that orders for export were much smaller than 
the moderate quantity put up for sale, aiidUhc 
very reduced state of stocks abroad, had led to ex- 
pect : nearly one-third of the first 1,-200 che.-ts 
were brought in by the proprietors, wliosiqiported 
their marks up to the full previous market prices, 
which sine- the public sales on the 2t»lh February, 
might be considered .‘kl to 4d lower than the 
average of the January sale. A dccidtHl intention 
to realize on the part of the importers whose 
Indigoes followed, caustMl a further decline, and 
alKnit 1 , 1 K )0 chests were sold at an average discount 
of <xl on the prices of January. At these rates the 
biddings wore more animated, the proprietors gave 
more support to their marks, and the Sale closed 
at a decline t>f 4;! to i»d on the good and fine (jua- 
lilles, and of .‘id on the lower sorts, as Ciunpared 
with the January Sale's pricis. The Madras, t)f 
which there wa.s a very small proportion, were all 
lK>ught in at about :kl advance on the last Sale’s 
prices The quantity Ixujght in is about 
l.tkMt chests. .Since the salts, theie lias been a 
better hxdiug resptvt-r»g this article, ami more 
business is tloing. Tke deliveries are unusually 
Urge, both for n«>me tratle and exjiort, and are 
expectetl to excewl 2,lf <» chests this month; the 
present week will be I^n) chests alone. 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, from March 26 to April25, IRTS. 


: Bank 

3 Pr. Ct. 

3 Pr.Ct.*3.iPr.Ct, 

New 3.\ 

Long 

India 

4 Pr.Ct. 

India 

Exch. 

Stock, 

lied. 

j Consols. 1 lied. 

Pi.Cent, Annuities. 

Stock. 

1U2U. 

Bonds. 

Bills. 

i Shut 

Shut 

191^91^ Shut 

99.4995 

Shut 

Shut 

— 

22p 

37 39p 

! — 

1 . 1 . 

9Ii9lJ< - 

— 

992-99^ 

— . 


— 

20 21p 

37 3Hp 

: ‘js — 

— 

9j|9li: - 

— 

y9.j99i 


— 

— 

22p 
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.so — 

! 

91 59 If - 

— 
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— 
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SI — 

; — 

91g91f - 

— 

99|99| 




19 20p 
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! 1 ' 
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i 

1 

1 
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! 

1 — 
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— 

99|99j 

% ““ 

— 

— 

19 21 p 

.38 40p 

2 « — 

i ^ 

91fj2 ! . 

— 

99?99| 

— 

— 
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40 41 p 

.S i — 

1 — 
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— 

99|99| 

— 

— 

— 

20p 

40 41p 

4 — 

i ““ 

i92 92A. - 

-- 

99^ HX) 

— 

— 

— 
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6 215i21Ci 91 i 

i9lj92 98, 
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— 
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— 

— 
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— 
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— 
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91 
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— 
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36 S9p 
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92 92^ 9Si’ 
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— 
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35 37p 

\G 216 216^ 

91 91] 
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2.:8 

— 
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— 

— 
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— 

— 
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— 
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— 
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— 

— 
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— 

— 
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— 
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Frederick Barry, Stock and Share Broker, J, Birchhi hane, Cornhill. 
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Cfdcuttr,, first intercourse belwren the 
English traders and the inhabitants of, 
222, 235. 

Canal, ancient, of Suez, 285. 

Canton, visit to the ftetories at, 26. 

Carey (Dr.), biographical notice of, 54, 
215 — his Bengali works, 221, 233. 

Carnatic Bonds, forgery of, 35. 

Cashmere, invasion of, by the Sikhs, 158. 

Caste amongst native Christians, 248. 

Chesney (Capi.), evidence of, on steam- 
navigation to India, 283. 

China, Mr, Bennett's visit to, 26 — early 
introduction of Buddhism into, 124 — 
new system of free-trade with, 147 — 
high rale of exchange in, ib. — stale- 
papers, 118, 150 — use of the word 6rtr- 
barian,' 148 — dispute w’ilh Lord^ Na- 
pier in, 148, 152— labours of Dr. Mor- 
rison in, 199, 270. 

Civil Service, Indian, examination of stu- 
dents qualifying for, 144. 

Christians, native, attempts to put down 
caste amongst, in India, 248. 

(2 R) 
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Coaly substitute for, 282^ 285. 

Coins, ancient, 214, 193. 

Collectorates in India, hints respecting, 44. 

College, Bishop’s, poetical remains of a 
late student at, 21, 97, 252. 

Hailey bury, examination of civil 

students at, 144. 

Criminals, substitute, in India, 93. 

Criticah Notices, 142, 216, 289— see 
also Review of Dooks„ 

Delhi, Mahommedan festivals at, 46. 

De Tassy (M. Garcin), review of his 
“ Aventuresde Kamrup,**and ** Guiivres 
de Wali,” 216. 

Dictionaries Iliiuiiistanl, 82 — Chinese, 
202, 272 — Bengalee, 221, 224 — Ti- 
betan, 287. 

Disneif (Fowiies), a Madras attorney, .31. 

Drama, Hindu, remarks on the, 110 — 
specimens of, 113. 

Education of the Dindus, 189. 

Egypt, route to India through, 281 — an* 
cient canal iii, 285. 

Euphrates, communication with India by 
way of the, 282, 284. 

Examination of cadets at Addiscombe, 62, 

. 109— of civil students at Haileybury, 144. 

Pair at Hurd war, 87 — its decline, 91. 

Farazdak, the Arab poet, biography of, 
9 — anecdotes of, 10, 73. 

Fesiitmls, Mahommedan, in India, 45— 
Hindoo, 86, 93. 

Fitzgerald (Fighting), trial of, 28, 195. 

Gada, Bhim Sen’s, at Allahabad, 102, 133. 

Ganges, sources of the, 245, 216. 

Gardiner (Col.), error respecting, 262. 

Goods, European, prices of, in Bengal, 
88 — at Madras, 89. 

Gour, the ancient capital of Bengal, des- 
cription of its ruins, 178— alligators of, 
1 79 — ascetics at, i&.— reptiles at, 180. 

Grammars, Bengalee, 223. 

Gun, great, at Bejapore, 186. 

Gwillim (Sir Henry), 34. 

Gya, inscription at, 103, 133. 

Haileybury, college examination at, 144. 

Hajjaj -hen- Yusuf, anecdote of, 75, 

Himalaya Mountains, natural history of 
the, 57— description of the British sta- 
tions in, 237— scenes of Hindu pil- 
grimage in, 246. 

Hindus, account of their festivals, 86,' 93 
—pilgrims, 86, 90, 92, 95, 97, 246— 
theatre, 110 — religious sects, 124 — men- 
dicants, 179, 188— education of, 169, 
276— religion and morals of, 276. 


Hints on India Reform, 44. 

History, Arabian, anecdotes from, 9, 7 1 . 

Holman {yir,), tmvels of, 217. 

Hurdwar, description of the town of, 86— 
its fair, 87, 91 — prices of European 
goods at, 88 — pilgrims at, 90. 

Ibrahim Pasha, verses by, 177. 

Iceland, visit of M r. Barrow to, 290. 

India, the bar in, 5, 28, 105, 195, 251— 
proposed reforms in, 44 — native festi- 
vals in, 45, 86, 93— army of, 70 — pil- 
grim-tax in, 95, 97— ancient inscrip- 
tions in, 102, 133 — national drama of, 
110 — religious sects in, 124 — account of 
the Ramossie tribe in, 127 — apprehen- 
ded falling otf in the revenne of, 145— 
its relations witli adjoining independent 
states, 146 — with Persia and Turkey, ib* 
— with Chinn, 147 — criminal punish- 
ment of natives of, 171 — deserted cities 
in, 179— faqueers in, 179, 181 — educa- 
tion in, 189, 224 — first intercourse be- 
tween the English traders and the na- 
tives of, 222, 2;i.5 — sanitariums in, 237 
—caste amongst ruitivc Christians in, 
248 — Jeremy Bentham in, 254 — sketches 
of remarkable characters in, 262— re- 
view of Mr. 'I'hornton’s work on the 
state and prospects of, 273 — steam-na- 
vigation to, 281. 

(Dutch), ruinous policy of the 

government in, 2h‘. 

India Reform, hints on : — Slavery, 44 — 
Bang.'iiore the capital of South India, ih, 
— collectorates, |7/. 

Inscriptions on Bliirn Sen’s pillar at Alla- 
habad, 102, 133 — Mobarnincdan, 190 
— Pali, at Gaya, 211 — on a stone found 
at Benares, ib, 

Jarir, the Arab poet, anecdotes of, 16, 73 
— biograpliy of, 7,3. 

Jaumce, roobaec froni, 85 — its similarity 

• to an aria of Metaslasio, ih. 

Java, ruinous policy of the Dutch in, 26\ 

Judges, European, in India, 5, 28, 105, 
95, 211, 251. 

Juggurnaut, description of the celebrated 
temple at, 92 — festival of the Rath Ja- 
tra at, 93 car of, 94 — tax upon piU 
grims at, 95, 97. 

Jumna, scenery at its source, 247. 

Justice, administration of, in India, 278. 

Kamrup, adventures of, 216. 

Kanour, or Kunawur, description of tho 
province of, 243, 245. 

Komulm^r, a formidable hill fortress in 
Mewar, 262 — success of Col. Tod in 
effecting its surrender, ih. 

Korbs (M. Csoma dc), notice of his Tibe- 
tan dictionary, 287. 
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LandouTy account 'Of the station at, 242. 

LanpiagCy Bengalee, 38, 221 — HimJris- 
tanl, 82 — Sanscritand Prakrit, 110 — of 
the ilamoossies, 128 — substitution of the 
Roman alphabet in the Oriental, 172 — 
Chinese, 199, 270— Tibetan, 287— Per- 
sian and Arabic, 286. 

iMwyerSy European, in India, 28, 10.'>, 
195, 211, 251. 

(Tom), eventful life of, 2b*(> - his 
account of the Garden of Eden, 208. 

JAierary Intclliginicey 64, 220, 

IJieralure, Oriental — see Language, 

LucknoWy Mahommedan festivals at, 45. 

(General), salary of, 27. 

J^fackintosli (Sir J.), anecdote of, 37. 

(Capt.), review of his work on the 

Ramoossies, 127. 

Madras, sketches of the bar at, 29, 251 — 
trial of lieddy How at, 35 — prices of 
European goods at, 89. 

Mahn Singh, a Sikh chief, father of llun- 
jeet Singh, 153. 

Mahmood Shah, account of the Conib of, 
at liejapore, 185. 

MahommcdaJi festivals in India, 45 — in- 
scriptions, 190. 

Mdniun, anecdote of the Caliph, 71. 

Mandooy description of the ruins of, l80 
— llhecl inhabitants of, 181. 

Metastasio, similarity of Jaumce to, 85, 

Mill (Rev. Dr.), his translation of the in- 
scription on Bhim Sen*s pillar at Alla- 
habad. 133. 

Ministry, the new, 1, 65. 

Mirabcaa, notice of his memoirs, 290. 

Missionaries al Tanjore, 248. 

Muhurruin, festival of the, 49. 

Moovero/i ('Mr.), manuscripts of, 214. 

Morrison (Rev. Dr.), memoir of, 198 — 
Chinese library of, 270. 

Mrichduikali, a Hindu play, 112, 113. 

Murderers, substitute, in India, 93. 

Mussource, account of the British conval- 
escent station at, 242. 

Napier (Lord), his dispute with the Chi- 
nese at Canton, 148. 

Natives India, criininnl punishment of, 
171 — of the Himalaya described, 239 
—see also Hindus. 

Navigation, steam, to India, 281. 

Nawar, wife of Farazdak, the Arab poet, 
anecdotes of, 12. 

Neumann (Professor) on Buddhism and 
Shamanism, 124. 

New South iralcs, review of Mr. Bennett’s 
work on, 25. 

Nour Jehan, the fortunes of, a talc, 161. 

Omar ben Lqjuy an Arab poet, 79. 
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Ooniiah, a predatory llamoosste chief, 131 
-—his execution, 1 32. 

Oriental Biography : — Farazdak, the Arab 
poet, 8— Jarir, 73. 

Orthography of Indian words, 132 — r>adap- 
tation of the Roman alphabet to, 172. 

Ondc, Mahoinmedan festivals in, 45. 

Pagoda, Black, in Orissa, 96. 

Parliament, reform in, 1 — the neiv, 65. 

Paterjioster (Mr. R.), hints on India re- 
form by, 44. 

Pencock (Mr.), evidence of, on steam-na- 
vigation to India, 288. 

Persia, present condition of, 146— works 
from Abbas Mirza’s press in, 288. 

Pifgrims at Hurdivar, 86, 90 — at Juggur- 
naut, 92, 93 — tax upon, in India, 95, 
97 — Hindu, in the Himalaya, 246. 

Pillar, ancient, at Allahabad, 102, 133. 

Plays, Hindu, specimens of, 110. 

PoKTiiv : — I’earls for a Charm, 21 — Shout 
fi>r the Brave ! 22 — A Thought of 
Christmas, i/;.— Lines written under the 
Picture of an English Lady in the 
House of a Native at Calcutta, 23— 
Of] the Omnipresence and Ineilable 
Beauty of the Deity, 85 — To a Be- 
loved Friend now departed, 97 — A 
Moral taught by a Flower, 98 — A 
Hymn for Chanty Children, 99 — Sigh- 
ing for Sleep, ih, — Give her Strewings, 
100 — A Sermon found in a Brook, lOl 
— Vers Tiircs, 177 — Si^rrow and Beau- 
ty ; an Allegory, 252 — Waiting for 
Zillah, ih. — On a fair Flower withered 
in Spring, 253. 

Poets, Arab, anecdotes of, 9, 73. 

Poorce, description of, 95 — account of the 
Blaik Pagoda near, 96. 

Press in Persia, 288. 

Prinsep (5Ir.), review of his history of 
Runjeet Singli, 1.53. 

Publications, new, 292. 

Puftjaub, politics of the, 146 — rise and 
fortunes of Runjeet Singh in, 153. 

Rqjpootuna, political condition of, 146. 

Bam Comill Sen, history of the Bengalee 
language by, 3W — review of liis Ben- 
galee Dictioiiury, 221. 

Bam Mohiin Boy, the late, 24. 

Bamoossit's , origin of the, 127— their lan- 
guage, 128— predatory habits, 128, 131 
— religion, 130 — sentiments on punish- 
ments, 171. 

Bath Jatra, festival of the, 93. 

Bayey-al-Abel, an Arab poet, 7.3. 

Reddy Bow, trial of, at Madras, 34. 

Bed Sea, steam-communicatioii to India 
by way of, 282, 284. 

Reform, Parliamentary, remarks upon the 
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late ineaiiire of, ly 65 — India, hints on, 
44. 

Remains^ poetical, 21, 97, 252. 

Review of Books and Critical Notices : 
•—Bennett's Wanderings in New Smith 
Wales, &c., 25 — Hoyle's Natural His- 
tory of the Himalaya Mountains, 57 — 
Shakespear's Hindustani Dictionary, 82 
— -Wilson's Hindu Theatre, 110— r-Muc- 
kintosh's Account of the Rainoossies, 
127 — Chaos and the Creation, an Epic 
Poem, 142 — Sismondi’s History of the 
Fall of the Roman Empire, ih , — Boid's 
Description of the Azores or Western 
Islands, 143 — Arfrewdson's United 
States and Canada in 1833, and 

1834, ib. — Clarke's Riches of Chaucer, 
ib, — Sketches of Corfu, ib. — Prinsep’s 
History of Runjeet Singli, 153 — De 
Tassy’s Aventiircs de Kamrup, 216 — 
De Ta>8y’s (Euvresde Wali, ih. — Hol- 
man's V'oyagesand Travels, 217 — Lives 
of Literary and Scientific Men of Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal, ib. — The Geor- 
gian Era, 218— The History of Eng- 
land, continued from Sir James Mac- 
kintosh, ib. — Beale on the Natural His- 
tory of the Sperm Whale, 7*6. — Robson’s 
Treatise on Marine Surveying, ib. — On 
National Property, &c., 2ly — An Ele- 
mentary Compendium of Music, by a 
Lady, t5.— llie Manuscripts of Erdely, 
ib. — Loudon's Arboretum Britannicum, 
t5.— Finden's Illustrations of the Bible, 
219, 292— A Short Statement on Be- 
half of the Jews, 219— The Parliainen- 
tary Test- Book for 1835, 220 — Ram 
Conuil Sen's Bengalee Dictionary, 221 
— Tiioniton's India, its State and Pros- 
pects, 273 — A Tour on the Prairies, 
289 — Dunham's History of the Ger- 
manic Empire, ib. — The JMardeiis and 
the Daventrys, ib. — Memoirs of Mira- 
beau, 290 — Barrow's Visit to Iceland, 
t6.— Roberts' British Wine-Maker and 
Domestic Brewer, 291 — The French 
Language its own Teacher, ib. — Me 
Culloch's Manual of English Grammar, 
ib. — Dyer's Complete Geographical 
Chart, i5.— Yarrell's History of British 
Fishes, ib. — Murray's Encyclopaedia of 
Geography, ib. — Roscoe's Wanderings 
through North Wales, 292 — Westall 
and Martin’s Illustrations of the Bible, 16. 

Ricketts (Mr. G.), defalcation of, 29. 

Roman Alphabet ^ its substitution for the 
Indian, 172. 

Routes to India, comparison of, 281. 

Rople (Mr.), review of his “ Natural His- 
tory of the Himalaya Mountains," 57. 

Rutjjeet Singh, review of Mr. Frinsep's 
history of, 153— his ancestry, i5.— edu- 
cation, 155 — system of aggrandizement, 
155, 156, 157 — conduct towards Shah 
Shooja, ex-king of Cabool, 157— inva- 
MOD of Cashmere and Mooltan, 158— 
European officers, 159, 288. 
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Sanitariums in India, 237. 

Sanscrit inscriptions at Gya and Allaha- 
bad, 102, 133 — dramas, ilO. 

Schreyvogel (Rev. Mr.), on caste amongst 
native Christians, 248. 

Seals, Oriental, inscriptions on, 1 90, 288. 

Shah-Shoija, ex-king of Cabool, 157. 

Shakesj}ear (Mr. John), review of his Hin- 
dustdnl Dictionary," 82. 

Shakya, the founder of Buddhism, 124. 

Shamanism, system of, 121. 

Siamese, warlike customs of the, 286. 

Sikhs, their military power in the Punjaub. 
153 — operations of the, against neigh- 
bouring states, 155. 

Simlah, account of the British station at, 
237 — scenery around, 240. 

Singnjwrc, commercial prosperity of, 27 — 
curious ape sif, ib. 

Sketches of Iiulia The bar, 28, 195, 251 
— Mahorntnedafi festivals, 45 — Hurd- 
war and Juggurnaut, 86 — Gour, Man- 
doo, and Bejsporc, 178 — sanitariums, 
237 — remarkable living characters, 262. 

Slavery in India, hints respecting, 44. 

Sports in the Himalaya, 210. 

Societies, Proceedings of;— Royal Asia- 
tic Suciely, 62, 142, 214, 260 — Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 214. 

Sorrow and Deavty, an allegory, 252. 

Stanley (Sir Edmond), his skilful defence 
of Fighting Fitzgerald, 28, 195 — sim- 
plicity of his diaractcr, 29— public ser- 
vices of, 251. 

Steam -navigation to India, evidence re- 
specting — opinion of Mr. Peacock, 281 
— of Capt. Chesney, 283. 

Strange (Sir Thonuis}, 34, 35. 

Student at Bishop's College, poetical re- 
mains of a, 21, 97, 252. 

Sugar, equalization of duties on, 274. 

Surveying, marine, new work on, 218. 

Sydney, improvements in, 25 — theatricals 
at, ib. 

Tanjore, attempts to put down caste 
amongst native Christians at, 248. 
Tartary, Chinese possessions in, 243, 245, 
Tavoy, customs of the people of, 214, 286. 
TVij: upon pilgrims in India, 95, 97. 
Temple of Juggurnaut described, 92 — of 
the Sun, near Poorec, 96 — ancient, at 
Bejapore, 188. 

Tenasserim jtrovinces, customs in the, 214, 
286, 288, 289. 

Theatre in New South Wales, 25 — speci- 
mens of the Hindu, 1 10. 

Thomas (General), 266. 

Thornton (Mr.), review of his work on the 
state and prospects of India, 273. 
Tibetan language, dictionary of the, 287. 
Tod (Col.), account of his ncgociations 
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before Komulm^r, 262--4ketch of a re. 
markable character by, 262, 265. 

Tombs at Bcjapore, 185, 189. 

Trade in European goods in Bengal, 88 
—at Madras, 89 — free, with China, 147 
disputes at Canton rcKpecting, 148. 
Turkish^ verses from tlie, 177. 

Uttara Rajua Cherilra^ a Hindu play, 
123. 
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Vikratniand Urvasi^ a Hindu play, 118. 

West (Sir Edward), liis quarrels with the 
Bombay bar, 5, 105,211. 

Wfii{!gism and Toryism^ 5, 65. 

Wilson ( Prof.), review of his “ Specimens 
of the Hindu Theatre,*’ 110 — senti- 
ments of, on the education of the Hin- 
dus, 189. 

Words, Indian, orthography of, 132, 172. 


PART II ASIATIC AND HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


jlborighiesot Australasia, 40, l32<^of the 
Cape of Good Hope, 132. 

Acheen, pirates at, 128 — mint fur coining 
spurious dollars at, ib» 

Adam (Sir F.), 227, 2.39, 247, 272. 

Africa, Central, expedition into, 1.32. 

Agency, native house of, at Calcutta, 96, 
223 — Company’s financial, at Canton, 
181, 2.58. 

Agra, government of, 6, 2.35, 301 — mi- 
litary ferment at, 13 — embezzlement in 
the post' ollice at, 104 — permission to 
hold lands at, 208. 

Ajmere, force ordered to assemble at, 145, 
209 — negociations with Joiulporc va- 
keels at, 240, .300. 

Alexander and Co., insolvency of, 1 — sale 
of their property, 1.3, 221, 2.3.3. 

Allahabad, native education at, 101 — seat 
of the Agra govci nment to be 6xcd at, 
208, 236. 

Allard (Gen.), 21, 107, 238, 

Alphabets, Asiatic, Uoniaii letters for, 6. 

Anteens, sudder, debts of, 131. 

Ameer Khan, death of, 244, 272. 

America, exportation of ice from, to India, 
102, 169 — murder of missionaries be- 
longing to, 1 K4 — voyage of discovery 
from, to the Pacihe Ocean, 2.56. 

Appa Sahib, ex- rajah of Nagpore, 241. 

Arabia, military operations in, 37. 

AaMY (Company's, in India) — Orphan 
funds belonging to, 3-^cliargcs against 
officers of, 1.3, 31, 62, 108, 115, 159 
—boy establishments in, 29 — reported 
changes at Madras, rV/.— -family rcintt- 
tances to England by officers of, 62, 
261 — ^ relief of the Bengal regiments, 
63, 134 — salary of superintending en- 
gineers in, 63, 196— retrenchments and 
reductions by, 29, 63, 68, 106, 114, 
120, 196, 197, 278— operations against 
insurgents by, 28, 67 — staff allowances 
in, 67^extcnsion of staff employment 
in, 68 — fees on commissions to officers 
of, 68, 1 98 — examination of officers of, 
in tlie Oriental languages, 71, 135, 269, 
276 — retirements and resignations of 


officers of, in England, 77 — stoppages 
from the pay of insolvents in^ 101, 146, 
157, 207, 229— assault on an officer of, 
at Meerut, 106 — conspiracy of sepoys 
in, 109, 159 — super&ession of officers 
of, by those of his Majesty’s army, 113 
— duels in, 125, 227, 272— camp-equi- 
page and tent allowance in, 127— night 
guards to European officers of, 134, 
162 — strength of light cavalry regiments 
in, 1.38, 143 — movements of Madras 
corps, 138, 272 — fracas at Delhi, 159 
— postings of acting ensigns in, 166— 
commissions to native officers in, 195— 
command of regiments in, 198— eligi- 
bility of officers to succeed to the office 
of adjutant-general, cScc., ib, — letters 
and memorials addressed to the Court 
of Directors by officers of, 197 — lletir- 
ing Funds for, 199, 2.30 — courts of re- 
quest in, 230 — sanitariums for, 261— 
reduction of staff-appointments in, 272 
— commissariat establishments in, £5.— 
allowances to brigadiers of, 278 — see 
also Calcutta, Madras, General Or- 
ders; Courts- Martial, Sfc, 

(King’s, serving in tlie East) — 

Hank of officers of, 113 — supersession 
of officers in, ib. — promotions and 
changes in, 77, 149, 301. 

Arrah, inundation at, 105. 

Assemblies, public, at Madras, 163. 

Audee Nat rain 1 yah, trial of, 22. 

Australasia — we New South Wales, ^*c. 

Ara, insanity of the king of, 256— see 
But man Empire, 

Baber v, Murjthy, case of, 248. 

Bagdad, plague and inundation at, 37. 

Baiza Bace, movements of the, 17, 146, 
238 — representation of her grievances 
to the king of England, 98. 

Bajigatore, melancholy accident at, 278. 

Bank of Bengal, statement of its affairs, 
18 — augmentation of its capital, 162 — 
Union, of Calcutta, 19 — at New South 
Wale.s, 259. 

Ban Mali Kar, v. Durup Nurayttn il/eo- 
ketje, case of, 90. 
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JSaiias, murder of missionaries by, 184. 

Sumroo, murders in the territories 
of the, 10. 

BennreSi grievances of the rajah of, 113. 

BefUinck (Lord Wm.), i>, 12, 61, 68, 115, 

123, 281— general orders issued by, 68, 
198 — his return to Calcutta, 239- 

Berar, affray in, 93. 

Bhuripore, distress at, 1 1 1 — gang of rob- 
bers near, ib. — prize-money, 145 — let- 
ter from tlie rajah of, to the governor- 
general, 223. 

Bickremajeet, rajah of Tehrce, 15. 

ill//, India indemnity, 2^1 — Agra, .301. 

Bishops in India, expenses of, 226— of 
Calcutta, — see IVitson^ 

Board (f Control, correspondence with, 
respecting compensation to Company's 
maritime otiicers, 4 1, 53, 281— change 
in the appointments of, 76 — views of, 
on the subject of steain-navigatiun, 148. 

Bombay Intelligencx: : — Abolition of 
duties, 33 — account of Inisiness done 
in the several zillah courts, i/».— crops, 
61 — death of Pestonjee Baxter, 75 — the 
revenue, 122 — changes to he made in 
the Court of Requests, 123 — the Indian 
navy, ib . — Jews of Western India, ib, 
—the Governor-general, ib . — Martund 
Ilao Holkur, ib . — the llao of Ciitch, 

124, 127 — insurrection in the gaol at 
Broach, 124 — European swindler, i7i.— 
visit of natives to Europe, 124, 251 — 
curious incident on the arrival of Sir 
John Keane, 125— trade with the coun- 
tries beyond the Indus and Sutlej, r/;.— 
trade with Shikarpoor, 127 — inunda- 
tions, 127, 167— Shall Shooja, 127— 
camp* equipage and tent-allowance, ib, 
— Mr. Morley, 128 — crops in the dis- 
tricts, 147 — coal, 166 — ge«l<>gy of Doo- 
japoor, — Thugs, 168 — l*oonah, ib. — 
cargo of ice, 169 — imperfect justice, 
ib. — suttees, 210 — Mr. Ni.sbet, ib. — 
affairs of Shotton and Co., 250 — expe- 
dition to Socotra, 251 — farewell party 
to Lord Clare, ib. — the India Council, 
252 — arrest of a native of rank, ib . — 
prices of European goods, 80, J52, 217, 
304 — securities and exchanges, 81, 153, 
218, 305— sliipping, births, marriages, 
and deaths, 74, 143, 200, 214, 278. 

.. ■■ Government Orders; — Brigade 
command at Poona, 72 — paymaster of 
pensioners in the Deccan, ib , — strength 
of engineer corps, ib. ^ exchange, 143 
—advances to officers at St. Helena, ib. 
—repayment of advances to his Majes- 
ty’s forces in India, ib. — strength of 
light cavalry regiments, ib. — staff-allow- 
ances, 199 — Medical Retiring Fund, 
ib, — fees upon warrants, i6.— Mr. Iron- 
side, 278— Porebunder, i6.— Poona and 
Hursole, ib. — allowances to brigadiers, 
ib, — dviJ, ecclesiastical, and military 
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appointments, 73, 199, 213, 278— In- 
dian navy appointments, 200. 

Supreme Court ; — Trial of se- 
poys for highway- robbery, 32— of Tho- 
masand Afflick Williamson, for abduc- 
tion, 3.3 — T. II. Baber, E«q., and He- 
len, his wife, v. R.X. Murphy, 248 — 
orders respecting the admission of bar- 
risters, attorneys, &c., 250. 

Boondee, account of the present rajah of, 
15 — laws of his harem, io. 

Boondeclas, distressed, 93. 

Bourbon, import of rice into, 1.3.3. 

Bor/ establishments in the Indian army, 29. 

Brigadiers, allowances to, 278. 

Broach, insurrection in the gaol at, 124 — 
inundation at, 127, 167. 

(Lieut ), charges against, 108. 

Bukh, operations before the Coorg stock- 
ade of, 1 1 8. 

Bullion and specie at Calcutta, 160. 

Bundlccuntl, distress in, 20, 93, 223 — 
revenue affairs of, 222. 

Bud'fhvnu, murder in, 85 — liberality of the 
raja of, 96 — inundation in, 104. 

Bur man Empire — port duties at Rangoon, 
160 — insanity of the king, 2.56 — des- 
truction of tlie lied Borer schooner on 
the coast, ib. 

Busliy (Mr.), attack upon, by natives at 
New Zealand, 190. 

Coal depot at Socotra, 10, 61, 251 — boring 
for, in Cutch, 166 — attempt to form a 
depot at the Maldives, 227. 

Caboof^ education of natives of, in Eng- 
lish, 12 — designs of Runjeet Singh on, 
21, 27, 244 — failure of Shah Sliooja's 
attempt to recover the throne of, 21,61, 
96, 213— death of Ameer Mahomed 
Khan ill, 24.3, 272. 

CiidogaTi (Col,), address to, 247. 

Caffres, irruption of the, 61, 2.59, 280. 

CALco'rTA 1 ntki.ligf.nck : — Tenth Re- 
port of the School-Book Society, 1 — 
extension of the study of English, 1, 
12, 17, 96, 101, 2,32 — Military Or- 
phan Fund, 3 — revenue of the King of 
Delhi, 4— a day in the hot winds,” 5 
—Roman letters for Asiatic Alphabets, 
ib. — the Mahapooroosh of Bhoo-Koyios, 
6— the new government of India, 6, 
236, 239, 252— qualification of civil 
servants, 7, 94 — Chowringhce theatre, 
8, 103 — traffic on the Indus, 8 — libera- 
tion of slaves, rfi. — European land, 
holders, 8, 208 — the late revolution at 
Indore, 9 — titeam- navigation between 
India and England, 9, 61, 148, 227 
— Hindu holidays, 10, 208, 234 — Be- 
gum Sumroo's territory, 10 — caste 
amongst native Christians, 10, 107 — 
settlement of Europeans, 1 1, 101 — Un. 
covenanted Servants* Pension Fund, 12 
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— the Governor-general, 6, 12, 61, 68, 
115, 123, 238 — Capt. Harrington, 
12, 103 — the late Dr. Carey, 12 — visi- 
tation of the Bishop, 12, 99, 145, 226, 
236, 248 — charges against oflficers of the 
army, 13, lOS—communication in the 
interior, 13— sales of insolvents* pro- 
perly, 13, 161 — poisoning, 14 — pil- 
grim-tax, 14, 104 — liammohun lloy, 
14 — aOairs in Oiide, 14, 16, 101, 102, 
146, 236 — disturbances in the Tehree 
stale, 15 — meditated expedition against 
Joudpoor, 15, 106, 145, 161, 208, 
240 — Boondee, 15 — Dhurrumtollah 
Bazaar, 16, 208 — use of tlie English 
press by natives, 16 — indigo prospects, 
16, 94, 107 — affairs at Gwalior, 17, 
97, 146, 238 — Miinnec Ram Seth, 17, 
234 — affairs of the Bank of Bengal, 18, 
162— operations of the Union Bank, 19 
— outrages in the indigo districts, 20, 
85 — sale of children as slaves, 20, 100, 
227 —condition of Central India, 21— 
Riinjeet Singh, 21, 107, 146, 238, 
243 — Dost jVlahoined Khan, of Cauhul, 
21, 96, 243 — operations of Shah Slioo- 
ja-ool- IVIoolli, 21, 61, 96, 146, 243 — 
muscular strength of sepoys, 21— Ko- 
tah, 3, 22, 232— Jeyporc, 22, 106, 241 
sales of land for arrears of revenue, 91 — 
— reprcsenlalion of India in Parliament, 
512— school at Ptirneri, ib, — affray in 
Berar, 93— distressed Booiideelns, i6.— 
drowning of dying Hindus, i5. — gale, 
ib . — neglect of native interests, 94— 
frauds in the Provincial Court, ib» — 
financial system of Gwalior, 95 — the 
rivers of the Puiijaiih, ib. — Cashmere, 
ib, — native mercantile house, 96, 223 — 
Raja of Burdwan, 96 — manufactures of 
India, 98 — abolition of corporal punish- 
ments, i6.— the Hindu College, 99 — 
pilot establishment, 99, 234 — retiring 
pensions to civil servants, 100 — military 
insolvents, 101, 146, 157, 207, 229— 
]>ro$pects of settlers, 101— college at 
Lucknow, ib, — tlie Sumachar Durpun, 
ib. — importation of ice, 102 — fictitious 
China silver, ib. — Syud Ilusn Kash- 
nee, ib. — the lottery, 103 — spurious 
money, ib. — the insolvent firms, ib. — 
Juggernaut, 104— frauds by native ser- 
vants, ib. — disastrous inundation, 104, 
107, 146, 239 — Miillye, 106— assault 
on an officer, ib. — conspiracy of sepoys, 
109, 159 — Bhurtporc, 1 11, 223 —love, 
abduction, and parricide, 111 — inade- 
quate salaries of native officera, ib. — 
murder by natives, 1 12 — Calcutta a free 
port, ib. — Raja of Benares, 113 — rank 
of King's and Company’s officers, ib. — 
Mr. Macaulay, 145 — Bhuri pore booty, 
i6.— clioKra, 146 — military fracas, 159 

Col. Hunter’s mooushee, 109, 159 — 

fluctuations in prices, 159— -jurors for 
the trial of Europeans in the Mofussil, 
159, 229 — bullion and specie, 160 — 
port duties at Rangoon, i6.— church at 
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Neemuch, 109, 160 — the insolvent es- 
tates, 161— native army, 162 — iron 
steamer, 208, 235— seat of the Agra 
government to he 6xed at Allahabad, 
208, 236 — case of the Sullateen, or 
younger branches of the family of Ti- 
mour, 209 - revenue affiiirs ofBundle- 
cund, 222 — sale of the Company’s fac- 
tories, 223 — Life Insurance Fund, 224 
— the press, 225— union of the India 
Gazette with the Ben/;at Chronicle j ib. — 
Messrs. Smith and Co., and Mr. Stoc- 
queler, ib. — degradation. 226 — bishops 
in India, ib. — concentration of military 
public offices, ib. — rc-unions, Mal- 
divc Islands, 227 — fracas at Ootaca- 
mund, lA.— new' five per cent, transfer 
loan, 228 — witnesses on courts-martial, 
229 — Military Retiring Fund, 230— 
judicial stamps, ib. — New Equitable 
Tontine, ib. — Military Courts of Re- 
quests, ib. — Warren Hastings, 231— 
study of English at Kotah. 3. 232— 
affray between English and French sai- 
lors, 233— estate of Alexander and Co., 
13, 23.3 — tlie grand trunk road, 2.34— 
audacity of a wolf, ib . — missionary 
schools, 2.35 — Agricultural Society, ib. 
— conflict betwixt Hindus and Musul- 
mans, 236 — Mons. Allard, 238 — the 
Sikhs, Archdeacon Corrie, 239 — 
inscribing of names, ib. — another inun- 
dation, ib —dinner to Sir C. Metcalfe, 
210 — the Sliekhawattecs, 242— -Nuwab 
Ameer Khan, 244 — dismissal of Mr, 
31ordaunt Ricketts, ib. — Ens. Vickers, 

245 — fever at llansi, ib. — estate of 
Mackintosh and Co., 14, 24.5 — manu- 
facture of paper, 245— the Romanising 
press, ib. — estate of Fergusson and Co., 

246 — the Himalaya, t6.— prices of Eu- 
ropean goods, 80, 152, 217, 304 — go- 
vernment securities and exchanges, 81, 
1.53, 218, 305 — shipping, 6.5, 1.36, 195, 
212, 270 — births, marriages, and deaths, 
66, 136, 195, 213, 270. 

■ ■■ ■ ■ - Government Orders; — Remit- 

tances to Enghind, 62, 261 — conduct 
.of Surg. Wood and Assist. Siirg. Jacob, 
ib, — salary of superintending engineers, 
6.3— station stafl' at Ghazeepore, ib. — . 
relief of the army, 63, 134 — debts of 
siidder ameens, moonsifs, and deputy 
collectors, 134 — night guards to Euro- 
pean officers, 134, 162 — Bhurtpore 

prize-money, 14.5 — commissions to na- 
tive officers, 195 — palanquin allowance, 
261 — sanitarium at Cherra Poonjee, 261 
— courts-martial, 138, 261— civil, eccle- 
shistical, and military appointments, 64, 
134, 212, 266. 

: — Supreme Court : — Native grand 

jurors, 1 — trial of Mr. S. S. Sherman, 
85— the Martine case, 221. 

■ ■■ Insolvent Court : — In the matter 
of Fergusson and Co., 1— of W. F. 
Clark, t6.— of Wm. Melville and John 
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Gilmore, of James Young and 

others, t6. — of J. C. C. Sutherland, t6. 
—of N. Alexander, t6.— of James Cul. 
der, i6. — of G. J. Gordon and John 
Storm, t/^,— .of Cruttenden, Mackillop, 
and Co., 10.^, ’20H, 222 — of Colvin and 
Co., 103 — of John Palmer, 103 — of 
Major John Spiller, 146, 157, 208-- of 
the Hon. Capt. Hamilton, Lieut. Wig- 
gens, and Lieut. Wymer, 159 — of 
Alexander and Co., 221. 

Provincial Court of Appeal, frauds 

in the, 94. 

Colder (James), Insolvency of, 1. 

Cambodia^ Siamese invasion of, 38, 260-— 
Cochin. Chinese Christians in, 39. 

Campbell (Mr.), an officer in the service of 
Shall Sliuja, 97, 146. 

Candahar, military operations before, 21, 
61, 96 — fate of Mr. Campbell's batta. 
lions at, 97, 146. 

Candeishs imperfect justice in, 169. 

Cannanoret garrison surgeon at, 197. 

Cape of Good Hope Intelligence: — 
Cafilrc depredations, 61— tiie legislative 
council, 61, 132 —progress of the Hot- 
tentots in civilization, 132— expedition 
into Central Africa, Vk — revenue and 
expenditure of the colony, ib. — appoint, 
ments, 145, 202, 279— abolition of 
slavery, 191 — irruption of the Calfres, 
259, 280 — shipping, births, marriages, 
and deaths, 76, 145, 202, 280. 

Carey (Dr.), will of the late, 12. 

Cushmeret valley of, 95. 

Caste amongst native Christians in India, 
10, 31, 107, 116. 

Gorfar ( Mr. P. ), muniOcence of, 247. 

Cavalry Regi-nicnts, reductions in, 138,1 43. 

Catholic missionaries for India, 149 — csta- 
blishmgnts at Goa, 185. 

Cawnpore, distressed Boondeelas at, 93— 
sale of Company's factories at, 223. 

Cetlon Intelligence: — Commission for 
the superintendence of education, 35— 
native appointment, 35, 75 — export 
duty on cinnamon, f6.— prosecution of 
the Colombo Observer for a libel on the 
superintendent of police, 35, 253 — abo- 
lition of the assessment-tax, 35— at- 
tempted rebellion in Kandy, 35, 170, 
254 — Col, Muller, 147 — native trader, 
170 — visitation of the Bishop, 254— 
civil and military appointments, 200, 
279 — shipping, births, marriages, and 
deaths, 75, 144, 200, 279. 

CAotfen (Miss Kitty), abduction of, 33. 

Chandemagore, inundation at, 105. 

Cherra Poonjee, sanitarium at, 261. 

Gli/d with two heads, 31. 

Children, sale of, as slaves, in India, 20, 
100, 227— eaten by their parents, 20. 

Chika iKTEtLiaEKCE : —Border affrays, 
38— IM crop» t5«— inundation at Can- 


ton, 38, 182 — imitation of silver, 102 
—Messrs. Plowden and Davis. 147 — 
arrival of Lord Napier, the BriiiKli sii- 
perintendem, 174-^isputc with the Chi- 
nese, and stoppage of the trade, 1 75. 1 8 1 , 
203— death of Dr. Morrison, 181— the 
Company's financial agency, IHI, 258— 
magnates of the land, 183— collision l>e- 
tween the Chinese forts and H.M. ships 
Imogene and Andromache^ 204, 259— re- 
opening of the trade, 207, 256, 258. 280 
—death of Lord Napier, 207— treatment 
received by him from the Chinese, 256— 
degradation of Governor Loo, 258, 259, 
28k)— British commercial chief, 25H, 
280 — outside merchants, 280 — prices of 
European goods at Canton, 80, 152, 
217. 304— exchanges, 81, 153, 218, 
305 — shipping, 75, 144, 201, 279 — 
births and deaths, 201, 207, 279. 

Chrixtianx, caste amongst native, in India, 
10, .31, 107, 1 1 6— persecution of, in 
Cochin-China, 38, 130. 

Churches ai Goa described, 186. 

Circarxy Northern, operations in, 28, 67. 

Civil Serranis, Indian, remarks on the late 
qiiaiiOcation order respec;ing, 7, 94, 
299 — IVnsion Fund for Uncovenanted, 
12 — reiiritig penwotis to, 100 — deputa- 
tion allowance to, 272. 

Clare (Lord), grand farewell party to, at 
Pooiiali, 251. 

Clnrh (W. F.), insolvency of, 1. 

Club, Madras, 29. 

Cobra Capella, enormous, 120. 

Cochin-China, Siamese expeditions against, 
38, 280 — persecution of Christians in, 
38, 130. 

Colledge (Dr.)« his account of proceedings 
at Canton, 257. 

College, Hindu, at Calcutta, its vicious 
system, 99 — English, at Lucknow, 101 
— Ilaileybury, 295. 

Colvin and Co., estate of, 103. 

Commercial establishments, native, at Cal- 
cutta, 96, 223 — sale of Company’s, in 
Bengal, 223. 

Commissions, army, fees on, 68, 198. 

Converts, native, 10, 31, 107, 116. 

Conway (Lieut. Col.), 115, 210, 248 — 
court-martial on, 273. 

CoonUa, rajah of, 247. 

Coorg, character of the ex -rajah of, 27, 
165— account of his family. 164 — atro- 
cious murders committed by him, 28, 
165 — failure of the British force be- 
fore the Bukh stockade in, 1 18— prize- 
property, 120— conduct of Lieut. Col. 
Jackson in the late operations against, 
197 — death of one of the ex-rajah's 
wives, 210— assistance of the raja of 
Coomla in the late expedition, 247. 

Corporal punishment, abolition of, in Ben.. 
g«l, 98— frequency of, in Coorg, 166. 
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Corrie (Archdeacon), 239. 

CoUont cultivation of, in Egypt, 192. 

Council, Supreme, of India, d, 6^, 115, 
214, 236, 281 — remarks oh its proceed., 
ings, 252. 

Courts^ zillah, at Bombay, 3.3 — provincial, 
of Calcutta, 94 — Foujdarry, of Bengal, 
112 — of Request, at Bombay, 1 23-— mi- 
litary courts uf request, 230. 

Courts- Martial, pending, in India, 13, 
31, 108, 115, 210 ^outrageous con- 
duct of a havildar whilst on his trial, 
31, 21(i — on native oflicers and sepoys 
of the 43d Bengal N. I., 109, 159 — 
on Ensign Jackson, 138 — Lieut. Col. 
Purdon, 139 — Ensign Williams, 140— 
Lieut. Nash, 201— Assist. Surg. Storm, 
ib. — Lieut. Narcs, 202 — Lieut. O* Han- 
lon, 203 — Lieut. Martin, 2(i4 — Lieut. 
Col. Hunter, 200— Lieut. Hull, 272 — 
Lieut. Col. Conway, 27.3 — Major Wat- 
kins, ib , — witnesses on, 229. 

Coi'c (IMaj. II. D.), charges against, 108. 

Cruttetulcn, MnckUlopy and Co,, insolvency 
of, 103, 208. 222. 

Culpee, Company’s establishment at, 223. 

Cutch, installation of the rao of, 121, 127 
— boring for coal in, 100. 

Damascus, posts to and from, 280. 

Damoodia, inundation caused by the freshes 
of the, 104. 

Derates at the East-Indialiouse : — (Nov. 
20th, Dec. 17th 1834, and March 18th 
1835) — Compensation to maritime otfi- 
cers, 41, 52, 281 — Company’s ac- 
counts, .52 — half-year’s dividend, e7>.— 
Bombay customs’ duties, i6.— Indian 
Navy, 59 — duties on East- India sugar, 
00 — olliciul papers, 281 — India Indem- 
nity Bill, ib , — equalization of duties on 
East ,and West- India sugars, 00, 282 
— llaileybury College, 295 — qualiO. 
cation of civil servants, 299 — iinancial 
state of the Company, ib, — rajah of 
Joudpore, 300. 

Deccan, paymaster of pensioners in, 72 — 
nccount of the holy city of Punderpoor 
in, 121 — inundation in, 107. 

Delhi, revenue of the king of, 4 — case of 
the younger branches of the royal fa- 
mily at, 209. 

Dennie (Lieut. Col.), charges against, 108. 

Durrunitollah, improvement of the bazaar 
at, 10, 208. 

Dickinson (Capt.), desertion of, 31, 115. 

Dinagepare, sales of land at, for arrears 
of revenue, 91. 

Dock Companies, monopoly of, 84. 

Dollars, spurious, at Achecn, 128. 

Doojapoor, geology of, 160. 

Dost Mahomed Khan of Cabul, 21, 90, 
244 — death of his younger brother, 243. 
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Drama, state of the, at Calcutta, 8, 103. 

Drowning of dying Hindus, 93. 

Duel at Bombay, 125 — at Ootacamund, 
227— at Berhampore, 272. 

Dulbhunga, religious affray at, 9.3. 

Duties, abolition of, at Bombay, 3.3, 52 — 
on cinnamon in Ceylon, .3.5 — equaliza- 
tion of, on East and West- India sugars, 
00, 282 — on tea in England, 77 — port- 
duties at Rangoon, 100. 

Earthquake in Java, 211. 

East' India Company, compensation to the 
maritime oflicers lately employed by, 41, 
52, 281, 301 — financial agency of, at 
Canton, 181, 258— letters and memo- 
rials from India addressed to, 197 — sale 
uf their factories in Bengal, 223 — finan- 
cial state of, 299 — dinner to Lord Hey- 
teshury and Sir Henry Fane by the 
Court of Directors, 300. 

Eust~India House, sales at, 84, 308 — sec 
also Debates, 

EasUindians, admission of, to practise as 
lawyers, 247. 

Education, native, in India, 1, 3, 12, 17, 
92, 90, 101, 102, 232, 235, 247— in 
Ceylon, 35. 

Egypt, negociations between the pasha of, 
anil tlie Porte, 147, 191 — the plague at 
Alexandria, 192— cotton crops in, zA,— 
trade of, ib, — visit to the pasha’s harem 
at Cairo, ib, 

Ehsan Hussein, punishment on, 14. 

Ellis (Right Hon. H.), 70. 

Emigrants, female, 39, 189. 

Engineers, siipcriiiteiiding, salary of, 0.3 
— strength of the Bombay corps of, 72. 

English J.aniiuagc, extension of the study 
uf, in India, ^1, 2, 12, 17, 30, 90, 101, 
102, 232, 247. ’ 

Euphrates, expedition to the, 214. 

Europeans — landholders in Bengal, 8, 
208 — settlement of, in India, 11, 101. 

Examinations officers in the native lan- 
guages, 71, 135, 209, 270. 

Exchanges, India and China, rates of, 81, 
153, 218, 305 — rates of, on advances to 
troops, 143. 

Factories, sale of, 13, 221, 22.3, 233. 

Falconer (Mr.), his ascent of the Hima- 
laya, 246. 

Fafnine in Butidlccund, 20, 93, 223. 

/'anc (Sir H.), 214 — dinner to, 300. 

Fees on commissions to officers, 68, 198. 

Fergusson and Co,, of Calcutta, insolvency 
of, 1, 246. 

Festivals, native, at Punderpoor, 121. 

Fever at Ilansi, 245. 

Financial system of Gwalior, 95 — state of 
the Company, 299. 

(2 S) 
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Fire at Moiilmein, 255. 

Forbes steamer, accident to the, 9 — second 
voyage of, 61, 227. 

Forgeries in China, 102— in Bengal, 103 
—at Achecn, 128. 

Foujdarry Courts Bengal — trial of natives 
before, for murder, 112. 

Frcebooters\n Central India, 15,21, 111. 

Funds, Military Orphan, of Bengal, 3 — 
Bengal Steam, 9— Uncovenanted Ser- 
vants' Pension, 12 — Medical Retiring, 
of Bombay, 199 — Bengal Life-Insu- 
rance, 224 — Bengiil Military, 230. 

Funerals, military, 6*7. 

Gale\i\ Bengal, 93. 

Ganjam, military operations in, 28, 67. 

General Orders — sec Calcutta, tjc. 

Geology of Doojapoor, 166. 

Gbazeepore, station staff at, 63. 

Gilmore (John), insolvency of, 1. 

Goa, description of, 185. 

Goldmines of Malabar, 120. 

Goods, European, prices of, in India and 
Chin a, 80, 152, 217, 30 1— see also 
Trade and Markets. 

Gordon {G. J.), insolvency of, 1. 

Grain, high price of, in Australia, 132. 

Guards, night, to oHacers, 134, 162. 

Gwalior, expulsion of the raja's uncle 
from, 17 — distil rhanccs at, (7, 61, 97 
— liberation of Munnec Uam Setb at, 
17, 234 — movements of the late regent 
ranee of, 17, 98, 146*, 2.38 — Hnancial 
system of, 95 — grand review at, 238. 

Haileybury, expenses of the Company's 
college at, 282. 

Hall Ilf Clouds at Buondee, 15. 

Hansi, fever at, 245. 

Harem of Mehemet Ali, visit to the, 192. 

Harrington (Capt, T. T.), address to, at 
Calcutta, 12 — lottery prize to, 103. 

Hastings (Warren), letters of, 231. 

Havildar, mutinous, 31, 246. 

Heytesbury (Lord), iie%v governor-general 
of India, 143— dinner to, 300. 

Himalaya, ascent of the, 246. 

Hindu holidays, 10, 208, 234 — pilgrim- 
tax, 14, 104 — drowningof, when dying, 
93 — College at Calcutta, 99 — suttees, 
210— conflict betwixt, and Musulmans, 
236. 

Holidays, Hindu, attempted abolition of, 
at Calcutta, 10, 208, 234. 

Holkar slate, affairs of the, 9, 1 23, 226. 

Home Intelligence: — Debates at the 
East-India House, 41— Board of Con- 
trol, 76 — mission to Persia, ih, — the 
tea-trade, ib, — new governor- general, 
148— steam-communication with India, 
t2p.-— receipts of Societies, ib, — Roman 


Catholic mission in India, 149— new 
commander-in-chief in Bengal, 214 — 
new members of the CoUncil of India, 
t5.— professor of political economy and 
history at Haileybury, tfr.— Rev. F. A. 
Dawson, t*/>. — expedition to the Euphra- 
tes, 214 — dinner to the new governor- 
genernl and commander-in-chief, 300 — 
presidency of Agra, 301 — Mr. Roylc, 
ib. — late East- India maritime service, 
ib. — the King's levees, ib. — knighthood 
of Indian ofTicers, ih , — retireiiients from 
the Company's service, 77 — promotions 
and changes in his Majesty's forces 
serving in the East, 77, 149, 301 — 
India shipping arrivals and departures, 
and passengers, 78, 149, 215, 30l — 
loss of shipping, 79, 150, 216, 30.3 — 
birlhs, marriages, and deaths, 79, 151, 
216, 303 — ships announced for India, 
82, 154, 219, 306 — London prices- 
ciirrent of East-India produce, 83, 155, 
307 — price of shares, 83, 155, 307 — 
London markets and daily prices of 
Stocks, 84, 156, 220, 308. 

Iluttcntots, civilization of the, 132 — print- 
ing- press ainongsf, ih. — corps of, 260. 

HoUU'inds, a day in the, at Calcutta, 5. 

//«// (Lieut.}, court-martial on, 272. 

Hunter (Lieut. Col. John), courUmartiul 
on, 266. 

Hurry Holkar, 9, 123, 226. 

Ice, importation of, into Calcutta, 102— 
into Bombay, 169. 

India (British) : — see Calcutta, ^fadras 
Intelligence, 

(Foreign); — The late revolution 

at Indore, 9, 123, 226 — roblierics in the 
Begum Suinroo's territories, 10— allairs 
in Oude, 14, 16, 101, 102, 146, 237 
— disturbances at Teh i ce, consequent on 
the death of the rajah, 15 — meditated 
dethronement of 5Iuun Sing of Joud- 
pore, 15, 106, 145, 161, 208, 210— 
conduct of the rajah of Boundee towards 
liis wives, 15 — airuirs at Gwalior, 17, 
61, 97, 146, 234, 2.38 — lihcratiuii of 
Munnec Ram Seth, 17, 2.34 — arrange- 
ment between Janokee Hao and the 
Baiza Bacc, 17 — free- hooters in Mniwn, 
21 — affairs of Riinjcct Sing, 21, 96, 
107, 146, 238, 243 — military opera- 
tions in Pcshawur, 21, 96 — operations 
of Shull SltGoja-ool-Moolkli to recover 
the throne of Caubiil, 21, 61, 96, 243 
— affairs at Kutah, 22, 232— at Jeypore, 
22, 106 — ^atrocious conduct of the Coorg 
rajah, 28, 165 — the late operations 
against Coorg, 118, 197— installation 
of the rao of Cutcli, 124, 127 — trade 
of the countries beyond the Indus, 125 
— afl'airs of Bhurtporc, 223 — expedition 
against the Shikhaw'Httces, 240, 241 — 
death of the celebrated Ameer Klian, 244. 
■■■ (Dutch) -....-Tour of the governor- 
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general, .3i)— >inurdcr of American mis. 
sioriarics in Sumatra, 184~cartliquuku 
in Java, 211 — expedition against pirates, 
280 — shipping arrivals at Batavia, 75, 
144, 201, 2711—deatIi, 270. 

■ ' (Portuguese) : Account of Goa, 

1 85 — salaries of public oflicers, 1 88. 
Jndian Niivj/, 50, 123. 

crops in Bengal, Ifl, 04, 105, 107, 
308 -outrages in the districts, 20, 85, 
— sales in l^ondon, 84, 156, 220. 

Indore, the late revolution at, 0, 12.3. 226. 
Indus, traffic on the, 8 — trade with the 
eoiiiuries beyond, 125 — meditated Bri- 
tisli position on the, 241. 

Insolvents in India, 1, 103, 161, 208, 
245, 250 sale5i of ])roperty belonging 
to, 13, 221, 223, 23:1 — military, stop- 
pages from the pay of, 10 1, 146, 157, 
207 . 220. 

Inumlation at Bagdad, 37 — at Canton, :18, 
i:i2 — serious disasters from, in Bengal, 
104, 107, 2.30 — at Kainptee, 116— at 
Surat and Broaeh, 127, 1 1)7. 

( ]Mr. K<lw.), 68, 278. 

)//. ( r.icul. Col. ), conduct of, in the 
late operations against Coorg, 107, 

(Kn>. ), court-martial on, 1.3H. 

Jueoh (. Assist. Surg, W.), conduct of, 62. 
Jtiulmihy military cliangesat, 20, 147, l0(i. 
Java — see Indiu (Dutch). 

of Western India, 123. 

Jenpore, ascendaney of Sinig<*e Jotha Ram 
at, 22--deploral)le slate of the eountry, 
106 — lU'gfx ialiofjs with Jotha Ka:ii res- 
pecting the Shikh.iwattees, 241. 

,Tfi(inscCf plunder of the jageer, 15. 

Johanna Fsfamls, sultan of, 30. 

JoiulpfU'e, meditated expedition against, 
15, 106, 145, 161, 208— Held force 

destined for, 200 — negocialions with 
the raja of, 240 his suhmission, 300. 
Jndieiat eslahlishfne/ils at Bombay, business 
done in the, 33. 

Juii"ernauly management of llie property 
and temple of, 104. 

Jurors, native, in India, 1 — for the trial 
of I'hi rouleaus in the Mofiissil, 150, 220. 
Justin', ease of imperfect, 160. 

JCampleti, disastrous inundation at, 116— 
sickness at, 146. 

Kandp, conspiracy in, 35, 170, 254. 

AVanc ( Lieiit. Gen. Sir Jolin), 125. 
Khoothen Uffium, the favouiite wife of the 
king of Oude, 14, 16 — her death and 
funeral, 116, 237. 

Kimedi/, military operations in, 28, 67. 
A7»/g Geor!ic\s Sound, progress of the new 
colony at, 40. 

Kolah, study of English at, 3, 2:52 — op- 
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position to the hereditary prirae-iiuDister 
of, 22. 

Knif^hLhood of Indian oflicers, 301. 

Land, Europeans permitted to Iiohl, in 
India, 8, 208 — regulations in New 
South Wales, — sales of, in Bengal, 

for arrears of revenue, 91 — purchase of, 
in New Zealand, Ui'A, 190. 

Lfwees, the King’s, .301. 

Libels in Ceylon, 35, 25.3 — in New South 
Wales, .39, 1:U — in Swan River, 189 
— at Bombay, 248. 

I Afc- Insurance I'lind, Bengal, 224. 

lAinond (Co\. 3 .), kiiightliood of, 301. 

I.oans, interest. upon, in New South Wales, 
1.31 — Bengal new live percent, transfer, 
228. 

l.otleri/, Calcutt.'i, failure of the, 10.3 — dis- 
posal of insolvent.-.* property liy, 245. 

L u ch n 0 w — see Oa dc . 

Lustts 7iaturri: ai Madras, 31. 

(iMr. 11.), murder of, 184. 

Macaulai/ (.Mr, T. B ), 68, 145. 

Machitosh anti Co., estate of, 14, 245. 

M.xiiu.vs 1 ntfi.mc;i.nce : — Atrocities of the 
Co()rg Kajalj, 27, 165 — account of his 
family, 161, 210 — operations in Kimedy, 
28, 67 — hoy e-stablidiments of native 
et>rps, 29 — Madras Club, i/>. — changes 
in the army, 29, 1 14, 147 — Juiilnali 
force, 29, 147 — native English, 30 — 
Ramnti 'lamin’, 30, 111, J 64, 247 — 
extraordinary conduct of a havildar, 31, 

246 — Capt. Dickinson, 31, ll.)— lusus 
naturiv, .31 — caste amongst native Chris- 
tians, ,31, 107, 1 1 6 —alterations at Ma- 
siilipatam, 114 — Pariah sepoys, 115 — 
proceedings of the Council in the Neil- 
gherry Hills, 6, 68, 115, 214, 236, 
252 — charges against officers of the 
army, 115, 210 — misappropriation of 
public money^ 116 — disastrous inunda- 
tion at Kami>lee, ih. — Mr. Norton’s lec- 
t\ires, 117 — tl»e Coorg Campaign, 118« 
Coorg pri/L'-property, 120— Lieut, Col, 
Jackson, if). — enormous cobra capella, 
if). — reductions, ib. — golil mines of IMa- 
lah.ir, it). — Puinlerpore, 1 21 — sickness of 
tljctroops, 146, 117 — the Governor, 147, 

247 — native eiliication, 162 — public as. 
seinhlies, 163 — the Church Missiona- 
ries in Tinnevelly, 164 — gaieties at 
Trichinopoly, 166 — •])ustings in the 
army, ib, — Colonel Conway, 210, 248 
— wives of the cx-rajah of Coorg^ 210 
— clandestine supply of arms, 246 — 
Mr. Cator, 247 — rajah of Coomlu, 

247 — address to Colonel Ciidogan, 
i6.— Easultidians, ib. — Native Educa* 
tion Society, 162, 247— En.s. Redmond, 

248 — the Bishop of Calcutta, ib. — of- 
ticers drowned at Bangalore, 278 — 
prices of European goods, 80, 152, 
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217, 301 — government securities, 81, 
153, 218, 305 — shipping, births, mar- 
riages, and deaths, 71, 142, 213, 277. 

Government Orders: — Militaiy 

funerals, 67— operations in the Ganjum 
district, ib. — stalT.allowances, i5, — full- 
batta and house-rent, 68 — transfer of 
medical duties, 137 —future establish- 
ments of light cavalry, 138 — special 
agent for foreign settlements, ib, — code 
of pay regulations, ib, — deputy master 
attendant, ih, — movements of corps, 
138, 272 — furlough allowances, 1*16— 
superintending surgeons returning to 
Kurope, ib. — pay department on the 
Neilglierrics, ib. — held force at Jaulnah, 
ib. — escort to the resident at Mysore, 
f6.— carriage of soldiers* knapsacks, ib, 
—paymaster of stipends at Vellore, 197 
— cantonment adjutant at St. Thomas* 
Mount, ib, — medical attendance to ge- 
neral officers and staff, ib. — conduct of 
Liieut. Col. Jackson in the late opera- 
tions against Coorg, ib. — Wynaad Ran- 
gers, ib. — garrison surgeon at Canna- 
nore, ib. — letters and memorials ad- 
dressed to the Court of Directors, lA.- 
commissariat establishment, 272 — depu- 
tation allowance to civil servants, i&.— 
absence of the governor, f'5.-— rule to be 
observed in the reduction of staff -ap- 
pointments. ib. — courts-martial, 138, 
272 — civil, ecclesiastical, and military 
appointments, 69, 140, 198, 274. 

— — ■ ' Notiheations and Orders by the 
Governor- General ; — Ne\v Council of 
India, 68 — extension of stafflcmploy- 
meiit, i7y.— fees on commissions to Com- 
pany’s officers, 68, 11)8 — command of 
regiments, 198 — eligibility of officers to 
succeed to the office of adjutant-gene- 
ral, quarter, and deputy quartcr-master- 
gcneral, of ilic army, ib. 

Supreme Court: — Trial of Aiidce 

Narrain lyali, for embezzlement, 2*2 — 
cases set down for trial, 147 — admission 
of East- Indians as solicitors, 247. 

Madura, misappropriation of public mo- 
ney in the zillah court of, i 16. 

Makapooroosh of Bhoo-Koylos, death of 
the, 6. 

Mahomed Mirza, of Persia, .3f», 183. 

Malabar, gold mines of, 120. 

Malacca Intelligence: — Court of Ju- 
dicature, 171 — case of Ab Dorahim, v. 
Newbold, ih. — visit of the bishop, 255 
—horrible event at Lucoot, i5.— distur- 
bances,* 256 — births, 75, 144. 

Maldives, attempt to form a coal depot at, 
227 — present to the king of, ib. 

Maniifaclurcs of India, 98, 125. 

Maritime Servants, Company’s, compensa- 
tion to, 41, 52, 2Kl — uniforms and rank 
of, 301. 

^farkc^sh^ India and China, 81, 1.53, 159, 

218, 305— London, 84, 156, 220, 308. 


Marsh (Mr. Charles), death of, 216. 

Martin (Lieut.), court-martial on, 265. 

Marline (Gen.), legatees of, 221. 

Martund liow Holkar, 123. 

Marwnrrii's, trade of the, 125. 

Masvlipatam, alterations at, 114 — sickness 
at, 146. 

Maun Sing of Joiidpore, 15, 106, 145, 
161, 208, 240, 300. 

Mauiiitius Intelligence :— Receipts and 
expenditure of the colony, ,36— .recall of 
the late censure on the compilers of the 
penal code, 173 — voyage of Capt. Mo- 
rell, 256— shipping, 75, 145, 202, 279 
— death, 76, 279. 

Meerut, poisoning at, 14 — assault on an 
officer at, 106. 

Medical Officers, removal of, for improper 
conduct, 63 — allowances to, 196, 197. 

Melville (Wm.), insolvency of, 1. 

Metcalfe (Sir C. T.), 6, 235, 281— din- 
ner to, at Calcutta, 240. 

Military Orphan Fund, Bengal, 3 — insol- 
vents, 101, 116, 157, 207, 2‘2V. 

Mission from Riinjoat Sliigli to llie Gover- 
nor.general, 11*7, 146. 

MissLynarics in Si>uth India, 10 — alleged 
persecution of native Christians by, .31, 
107, 116 — Roman Catholic, for India, 
149— in Tiunevcily, 164 — murder of, 
in Sumatra, 184 — interference of, in the 
Sandwich Islands, 191— conduct of, as 
regards their schools at Calcutta, 235. 

Mocha, warlike operations at, 37. 

Mifussit, jurors ft)r the trial of Kuropcans 
ill, 15*J, 229. 

Money, spurious, 102, 10.3. 

Moon&hce, murder of a, 109, 159. 

Moonsifs, debts of, 134. 

Morell (Capt.), voyage of, 256. 

il/oi7t'i/ (Mr. JJ, deatli of, 128. 

Jl/omson ( Lieut, Col, W.), 6, 68, 227. 

(Dr.), death of, at Canton, 181. 

Moulmein, fire at, 255. 

MukunjMre, shrine of a saint at, 2.39. 

Muller (Co\.), resigntition of, 147- 

Mullye, military alterations at, 106. 

Munnee Rum Seth, liberation of, at Gwa- 
lior, 17 — inquiry into his case, 234. 

Murders in the Begum Sumroo’s territo- 
ries, 10 — at Teliree, 15 — in the indigo 
districts in Bengal, 20, 85 — by the 
Coorg rnja, 27, 1 65 — by scpo> s, 109, 
159 — at Scinteespoor, 112 — of Ameri- 
can missionaries in Sumatra, 184 — in 
New South Wales, 188, 211, 259 — on 
board the Red Rover, 256. 

Murjdiy (Mr. R. X.), action against, for 
a libel on Mrs. Baber, 218. 

MusuJlmans, cordlict betwixt Hindus and, 
at Moobarackporc, 236. 
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Mysore, escort to tlie resident of, 196. 

Muthit/ on the Red Rover t 256. 

Numesy inscribing of, 239. 

Napier (Lord), arrival of, at Canton, 174 
— bis dispute with the Chinese, 175, 
203, 2.56 — notice of liis death, 207 — 
cruel treatment receivcil by him from 
the Chinese authorities, 256. 

iVamf (Lieut.), court-martial on, 262. 

Na&h (Lieut), court-martial on, 261. 

Natives of India, admission of, as grand 
jurors, 1 education of, 1, .3, 12, 17, 
92, 96, 101, 162, 232. 235, 247 — 
caste amongst native Christians, 10, 31, 
107, 116 — use of the English press by, 
16, 112 — schools for, in Calcutta, 17— 
native English, 30 — neglect of their 
interests by Europeans, 94 — frauds by, 
94, 104, 116 — establishment of mer- 
cantile houses by, 96, 223 — value of 
their press, 101 — inadequate salaries of 
native officers, 1 1 1 — visit of, to Europe, 
124, 2,51 — treatment of, 245— arrest of 
a native of rank at Bombay, 252. 

Navigation by steam to India, 9, 61, 148, 
227. 

Navp, Indian, 59, 123. 

Nccviuch, church at, 109, 160. 

Neilghr.rrp J Jilts, meetings of the Supreme 
Council hold on, 6, 6H, 115, 252 — pay 
depaitinent on, 196. 

Newbold, case of Ab Dorahim r., 171. 

Ncws]>apers-^iiCQ Press . 

Nkw South Wales Intelligence; — 
Ecinale cmigraiiis, 39 — Mr. Blnxlaiul’s 
protest in Council against certain colo- 
nial salaries, 131 — intorosl upon money, 
ih. — murder of Dr. Wardcll, IHH, 211, 
259 — troops for New Zealand, 190, 211 
— dreadful storm, 21 1 — banks, 259 — 
shipping, 75, 114, 201, 279 — births, 
marriages, and deaths, 20 1 . 

Supreme Court : — Criminal in- 
formation against the Sydney Herald, 39 
— Stephens and Stokes, editors of the 
Sydney Herald, v. Steplicn and Nichols, 
editors of the Australian, 131. 

New 'Zealand, attack upon the ship Forti- 
I tide at, 1.33 — present to the chief, Moe- 
tru, at llokianga, ib, — purchase of land 
in, 133, 190 — use of ardent spirits hy 
the natives, 147 — disturbances at Cloudy 
Bay, IHO — attack upon ihc schooners 
Harlequin awd Ryron, by natives, 190 — 
attack upon Mr. Busby’s residence, ib, 
— troops for, 191, 211. 

Norton (Mr.), lectures of, at Madras, 117. 

Nisbet (iMr. Josiah), death of, 210, 

(Lieut,), charges against, 159. 

O' Halloran (Col. J.), knighthood of, .301. 

O' Hanlon (Lieut.), court-martial on, 263. 

Oolacamund, council at, 6, 68, 115, 252 
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—general orders Issued by the governor- 
general at, 68, 198 — fracas at, 227. 

Oude, incapacity of Uushun-iid-DpwIah, 
minister of, 14 — disgrace of Klioodsea 
Mahal, the king’s favourite wife, 14, 
16— her death, 146, 237 — the late mas- 
sacre at liamchowra, 14, 237 — pre- 
tended negociations between his Majes- 
ty and the king of Delhi, 1 6 — new col- 
lege at Lucknow, 101 — miracles of 
Syyed Husn Kashnee, 102 — case of ab- 
duction and parricide, 1 1 1 — royal squalj- 
hles between the king and his mother, 
236, 237 — reported occupation of the 
country by the British, 237. 

Orphan Fund, military, of Bengal, 3. 

Oswin (Mr.), libel on, l)y the Colombo 
Observer, 35, 253. 

Pangi, or New Goa, description of, 186. 

Pitjwr, Indian manufacture of, 245. 

Pai'iahs, refusal of native Christians to 
associate with, 10, 31, 107, 116— enlist- 
ment of, as sepoys, 115. 

Parliament, representation of India in, 92. 

Passengers of India ships, 78, 136, 150, 
215, 302. 

Penang Intelligence ; — Aclienese pi- 
rates, 128 — spurious dollars, ih , — popu- 
lation, 129 — Ore at Moulmein, 2.55— 
appointments, 279 — births, 201. 

Persia, disorganized state of, 36— alleged 
arrival of llussinn troops in, 37 — visit 
of Mr. Fraser to, {7>,.-.^'xpcdition from, 
against Herat, 37 — death of the shah of, 
i/y.— mission from England to, 76 — civil 
war ill, 147 — termination of hostilities, 
and acknowledgment of Mahomed IMirza 
as king, 183. 

Peshawar, claims of llunjcet Sing to, 21, 
243, 244. 

Phaeton, conveyance by, in India, 13. 

Pilgrim-tax, partial abolition of, in India, 
14, 104. 

Pilot establishment, Bengal, 99, 234. 

Plague et Bagdad, 37— in Egypt, 192. 

Puisonmg, atrocious attempt at, 14. 

Poonah, phaeton conveyance between, and 
Pan well, 13 — brigade command of, 72 
capture of Thugs near, 168 — descrip- 
tion of the city, (Vi.— constituted a bri- 
gade command, 278. 

Population of Penang, 129 — of Coorg, 
165 — of I’oonali, 168— of Goa, 185. 

Pooree, pilgrim-tax at, 14. 

Postage on native papers, at Calcutta, 101. 

Port of Calcutta, freedom of the, 112 — 
duties at Rangoon, 1 60. 

Post Office, embezzlement in, at Agra, 104. 

Press, English, improper use of the, by 
natives of India, 16 — libels by, in New 
South Wales, 39, 131 — in Ceylon, 35, 
253 — postage on native newspapers in 
Bengal, 101 — printing-press amongst 
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tlie Hottentots, 13*2— libel at Swan Ri- 
ver, 189 — union of the India Gazette 
with the Bengtd Chronicle^ 225 — alter, 
cation between the proprietors of the 
Hurkaru nntl £ng/ishtnan, ih, — the Ro- 
manisin'; press at Calcutta, 245'— libel 
by, at Roinhny, 248, 

Prices- Current, Indian, 80, 152, 217, 304 
— London, 83, 155, 307. 

Prhe-monei/, Coorg, 120 — distribution 
of the Rliurtpore, 145. 

Pubiicafions, new, issued by the Calcutta 
School Book Society, 1. 

Punderjmor, in the Deccan, account of 
the holy city of, 121. 

Punjab, alFairs in the, 21, 97, 107, 146, 
238, 243, 244 — account of the rivers 
of, 95. 

Piirdan (Lieut. Col. Edward), court-mar- 
tial oil, 139. 

Pumeah, school at, 92. 

Pajpootanah, aflairs of IVIaun Singh in, 
13, 106, 145, 161, 208, 240, 300— ex- 
pedition against the Slieekhawattce tiibe« 
ill, 241, 242. 

liamnn 'Pam\i/ and the dewan of Travaii- 
core, case of, 30, 114, 164, *247. 

Pammohun Hoy, testimonial to, 14. 

Rangoon, poit duties at, 160. 

Pedniond (Ens.), death of, 213. 

Red Rover, mutiny and murders on board 
the, ‘256. 

Re/iiy of troops in Bengal, 63, 134 — at 
Madras, 138, 272. 

Remittances to England bv Indian ofiicers, 
62, 261. 

Retiring Fund, Bombay Medical, 198 — 
Bengal Military, 230. 

Re-unions at Calcutta, *226. 

Revenue of the king of Delhi, 4 — sales of 
land in Bengal for arrears of, 91 — of 
Bombay, 122 — of Van Diemeirs Land, 
132 — of the Cape of Good Hope, ib. 

Rice, import of, into Bourbon, 133. 

Ricketts (Mr. Mordnunl), 244, 

Rivers of tlie Bunjauh descrilied, 95. 

Road, grand trunk, in Bengal, 231. 

Robbers in Upper India, 15, 21, 111. 
at Bombay, 32, 124. 

Rooshun-ood-Dowhdi, minister of Oude,14. 

Royle (Mr. J. E.), tributes to the talents 
of, 301. 

Runject Singh, his reasons for invading 
Peshawur, 21, 243, 244 — designs of, on 
Caiihul, 21, 97 — Europeans in his ser- 
vice, 21, 107, 146, 238 — embassy from, 
to Calcutta, 107* 146. 

Sailars, aflVay with, at Calcutta, 232, 

St, Helena, advances to officers at, 143. 

Sally Sassoitn v, IVingrove, case of, 129. 

Sandwich Islands, visits of shipping to, 191 


— remonstrance of the missionaries 
against the cultivation and use of to- 
bacco in, ib. 

Sanitarium at Cherra Poonjee, 261, 

Schools, Indian native, new elementary 
works for, 1 — extension of the study of 
English in, 3, 162 — native, at Kotah, 
3, 232 — in Calcutta, 17, ‘234 — at Pur- 
noa, 9*2 — at Midnapore, 96 — at Madras, 
162 — at Bangalore, 163. 

Schrcyvogel (Rev. Mr.), 116. 

Scinde, affairs of, 97. 

Sci n dcti h — see G iva Ho r , 

Securities, Indian, 81, 153, 218, 305. 

Senna, Itnaum of, 38. 

Sejioys, muscular strength of, 21 rob- 
beries by, at Bombay, 32 — courts- mar- 
tial on, 31, 109, 159- Pariah, 115. 

Shah Shu}a-ul- Mulkh, c\-king of Cuuhul, 
defeat of, 21, 61, 96, 243. 

Shares, prices of, 83, 155, 307. 

Shekhaivatlees, meditated expedition against 
the, 241, 242. 

Sherman (Mr. S. S.), trial of, 8.5. 

SUikarpoor, trade with, l*2(i, 127. 

SiiirPiNG, Miscellaneous notices of : — Ac- 
cident to the Porbes steamer, 9— -second 
voyage of the Fof'bes, 61, ‘227 - - com- 
pensation to Company’s officers, 41, 52 
—loss of the U’Hlium Money, 79 — attack 
upon the Fortitud: at Ilokianga, 1.3.3 

— loss of the Furl of K(don, lord 
the Isles, il/«/\v, IJarricU, and Py lades 
steamer, 150, 151 — supposed loss of 
the Mercury, 151, 216 — attack upon the 
I/arlcf/iiin and Ryron at New Zealand, 
190 — loss of the Sir Thomas Munro, 
216 — iron steamers, 208, 235 — mutiny 
and murders on boaril the Red Rover, 
256 — voyage of the Anieiican brig Mar- 
garet Oakley, 256 — loss of the Duke 
Kent, Charles Katjn, and Intrepid, 303. 

Arrivals and dep.-irlures : — Cal- 
cutta, 65, l.'ffi, 195, 270 — IVIadras, 71, 
142, 277— Bombay, 74, 113, 200, 278 
— Ceylon, 75, Ml, 279 — Singapore, 
7.5, 144, 279 — Batavia, 75, 114, 201, 
279— Cliina, 75, Ml, 201, 279— New 
South Wales, 75, 1 J l, 201, 279 — Van 
Diemen’s Land, 75, 1 1 1, 202- -Mauri- 
tius, 75, M5, 202, 279 — Cape of Good 
Hope, 76, 145, 202, 279 — England, 
78, 149, 215, 310— New Zealand, 191. 

■ Free-traders niinoniiced for India, 

82, 154, ‘219, 306 — passengers by, 78, 
1.36, 150, 215, 302. 

Shollon and Co., offiiirs of, 2.50. 

Siam, expeditions from, against Cochin- 
China, 38, 280 — death of the Catholic 
bishop of, 75. 

Sickness in India, 146, 147. 

Sikhs, account of the troops, 238. 

Silk-printmg in India, 98 — sales in Lon- 
don, 220. 
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Silver j tictitioufs, from China^ 102 — ‘trade 
ill Upper India, 120 — spurious, at 
Aclieun, 128. 

SiNOAPOUE Intelligence:— Court of Ju- 
dicature — repair of the bridge, 36 — case 
of Sally Sassoon v, Wingrove, 120 — 
erection of a church, 120 — trade of the 
settlement, 129 — prices of European 
goods, and rates of exchange, 81, 1 53, 
218, 305 — shipping, births, marriages, 
and deaths, 75, 144, 279. 

Slaves, liberation of, at Furruckabad, 8 — 
sale of children as, in India, 20, 100, 
227 — manumission of, at the Cape of 
Good Hope, 191. 

Soaine, inundation caused by the rise of 
the, 105. 

Societies, Proceedings of: — Calcutta 
School Pook Society, 1 — Madras Na- 
tive Education Society, 162, 217 — 
Agricultural Society of Bengal, 235 — 
receipts of Religious Societies in Eng- 
land, 148. 

Socotra, purchase of the island of, 10 — 
— coal depot at, 61 — expedition to, 251. 

Spitlei' (Maj. J.), insolvency of, 157, 208. 

Sla7nps, judicial, 230. 

Sin//] army, in India, 67, 68, 272. 

Ste(wi-coni munication fiet wetn Kngl.i nd 
and India, 9, 61, 227 — vieusoftlie Iii- 
<lia Board on tlic subject, 118 — between 
Franee and Egypt, ih. 

Steam vessels, iron, 208, 23 j5. 

Stephens and Stokes, criminal information 
against, 39 — case of, i\ Stephen and 
Nichols, 131. 

57or^*.v, daily juices of, 81, 15f>, 220,308. 

Storm (Assist. Surg. A.), court-martial 
on, 2til . 

(.lohii), insolvency of, 1. 

Sadder AdjiM lut at 5Iadras — trial of the 
cash-kee|)er of, 22. 

Dewanee Adawlul of Bombay — 

account of business done in the several 
courts sulmrdiiiate to, 3;i. 

Dewaiiec .\ilawlut, Bengal — case 

of Ban Alali Kar v. Durup Narayiin 
IVIookerjc, 90. 

Sugar, equalization of duties on, 60, 282. 

Snllateen, the, or younger branches of the 
family of Timour, 209. 

Sullivan {V>o\.), buj)irse.»sion of, 113. 

Sumatra, murder of missionaries in, 184. 

Siunblu'lpoor, inundation at, 239. 

Surat, iiiuiulation at, 127, 167. 

Surgeons, Indian, 63, 196, 197. 

Sutherlarid (J. C. C.), insolvency of, 1. 

Suttees at Bombay, 210. 

Swan liierr, markets at, 10, 189— return 
of Governor Stirling to, 189 — litigation 
ill the colony, il). - - intended heneficinl 
alterations in the govcrmneiit of, i0» 


Swindler, European, at Bombay, 124. 

Si/lhet, inundation in, 106. 

Syria, military affairs in, 147, 191, 192, 193 
— visit of Marshal Marmont to, 191, 
194 — establishment of posts in, 280. 

Syyud Ilusn Kashnee, miracles of, 102. 

Tanjore, alleged persecution of native 
Christians in, 31, 107, 116. 

Tor, pilgrim, in India, 14, 104 — assess- 
ment, at Colombo, 35. 

Tea, partial failure of the crop in China, 
38 — free-trade sales in London, 76, 220 
— duties on, 77 — Company's quarterly 
sales of, 84, 308 — stopjiagc of the trade 
at Canton, 174, 181, 203, 256, 280 — 
sales at Liverpool, 220— first sale in Ire- 
land, 308. 

Telirce, death of the rajah of, 1.5— murder 
of his cliief oOicers, — banditti in, ib. 

Tem 2 >lc, celebratcil, at Punderpoor, 121. 

Tenl-allou'ance to Indian oOicers, 127- 

Theatre, Clioivringhce, report on, 8 — cn- 
creasiiig taste fur the, at Calcutta, 103. 

IVmgs, capture of a parly of, near Poonah, 
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PROSPECTUS. 

In the Month of June \6S5, mill be Published, 

(Br JAMES RIDGWAY & SONS, PICCADILLY,) 

N® . 1 , 

Of 

THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 

REVIEW; 

OR, 

EUROPEAN QUARTERLY JOURNAL. 


In primisque hoiiiiiiis est propria veri inquisitio atque investig^tio/* 

Cicero de Off. 


It is commonly said, that charity begins at home* Might 
we not add, that it too frequently ends there? With nations 
and individuals, domestic interests are apt to absorb those 
affections, the influence of which might be extended benefi- 
cially, without injury to the rights of those who from nature 
have the first claim upon them. If we consider that the 
blessings of charity are u]x>n him that gives, as well as upon 
him that receives ; that the good which is done to others 
returns upon its author in a thousand ways; we shall find 
even the selfish passions enlisted on the side of enlarged 
beneficence. However true this observation, it is yet seldom 
that nations are sensible of its advantages. Selfishness, 
condemned in individuals, has been considered the privilege 
of communities ; restrictions upon commerce have been 
thought the most effectual means of acquiring national 
wealth ; and free institutions at home have been held to be 
best protected by crushing every germ of liberty abroad. 

Indifference to the condition of every nation but their 
own, has been the peculiar reproach of Englishmen. To 
amass riches and to enjoy them, have been said to be the 
occupation of their lives. Our exertions are about to be 
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directed to calling the attention of the Public to the close 
connexion, which exista between the progress of social and 
intellectual improvement in England and in other countries. 

A work conducted upon this plan, seems, at the present 
moment, to be particularly requir^. The periodical meetings 
of men of science in the different capitals and large towns 
of Europe, indisputably show, that there is a general desire 
io be acquainted with scientific discoveries. The human 
mind begins to be impatient of the trammels, which narrow 
policy, or ignorant prejudice, had imposed upon it. What 
i^eason can be assigned that the division of labour should 
not produce as important results in speculative science, as 
in the mechanical arts ? It is our good fortune to live at a 
time, when the anxiety for useful reform is unbounded. 
We earnestly hope that our efforts for its gratification may 
not be entirely fruitless. 

The literature of our own country is, we believe, acknow- 
ledged to be at a low ebb. No poetical work of the first 
order issues from the press. History is very little cultivated, 
and Philosophy seems to be neglected. Cheap publications 
for elementary education abound, composed with a skill that 
is admirably adapted for its great and useful purpose. Essays 
on ephemeral subjects, and Novels, certainly well written, but 
of temporary interest, have filled the place of works calculated 
to instruct the mind in solid truths, and elevate the feelings 
above the passions and interests of the moment. Much as 
this is to be regretted, the remedy is not easily suggested. 
While the mind continues to be agitated by the hope or 
fear of great changes, it wdll not readily subside into a 
temper suited to philosophical inquiry, or to the calm 
enjoyment of intellectual occupations. We are, however 
not discouraged by the prevalent inclination for the agitating 
topics of the day, since we shall have ample opportunities 
of ministering to that taste in our Review of foreign and 
domestic politics. 

Throughout Europe, an anxious struggle is going on between 
liberal and anti-liberal opinions ; or, if we may so describe it, 
between the voluntary and compulsory principle of Govern- 
ment. After what we have already expressed, it is scarcely ne- 
c^sary for us to declare our warm attachment to the fonneri 
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We should be glad to see England take a more generous view 
of the contest, which is shaking the throne of the despot, and 
encouraging the hopes of every sincere lover of freedom. Her 
insular position cannot now, as formerly, protect her from 
foreign interference. The power of steam has thrown a bridge 
over the channel, which separates her from the continent — a 
bridge which no storm can scatter. Her liberty can no longer 
exist alone. If sympathy with others be wanting, self-defence 
should awaken her to the necessity of taking unequivocally one 
side or the other, in a contention of principle, where the crisis 
is not only inevitable, but fast approaching. 

The Conductors of the British and Foreign Review do not 
disguise their anxiety to see the restoration of Poland to an in- 
dependent place among the nations of Europe. Nor is this 
desire founded solely on motives of humanity and justice. They 
consider, that upon her reinstatement may depend the issue of 
the question, whether England and the Western States of 
Europe shall remain in undisturbed possession of their free 
institutions, and be able to improve them in tranquillity ; or, 
shall be continually exposed to degrading and jealous inter- 
ruptions from powers less civilized than themselves, who fear 
that the example of reform, if successful, may not be lost upon 
their own subjects. Russia seems to be the last hold of con- 
servatism in Europe, to w'hich all anti-reformers turn their eyes 
for succour in their distress. Against her encroachments, Poland 
would be an impassable barrier. It is as friends of freedom, 
no less than of humanity, that the conductors of this Review 
desire to see the spoliation of Poland avenged, and the example 
of justice, though tardy, substituted for that of unpunished 
crime. 

But in this work Poland shall have her place, and no more. 
Her cause shall have its share, and no more than its share, of 
the attention which every European Journal, conducted upon 
honest and liberal principles, must bestow upon the most opr-, 
pressed nation of the world. Our object is truth — our motive 
charity ; and we trust that over our conduct, as rcasoners and 
as critics, fairness and candour will be found to preside, without 
fettering the freedom of inquiry, or narrowing the province of 
just censure. Those who are opposed to us in politics, shall 
be treated with tolerance and resj)ect ; whilst in literature and 
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science, pur arguments shall be advanced with the caution be- 
coming men who are in search <>f tr^ be studiously 

stripped of the arrogance which denotes the propagandist. 

We are still, painfully aware, how difficult may be the task 
of engaging the public mind in the investigation of anything, 
considered to be of so uncertain attainment, as truth. We are, 
however, inclined to believe that this uncertainty may be over- 
rated. Some one has said, that there is a question often put, 
and never answered, ** What is truth ? ” But Lord Bacon ob- 
serves, that it was put by jesting Pilate, who would not stay 
for an answer.'' His conclusion seems to be correct, for truth 
may generally be found, if honestly and industriously pursued. 
But if the path to her abode be choked up by party animosi- 
ties and pedantic jealousies ; if the light of reason be neglected ; 
if vanity beguile, if impatience entangle, or i^orance weigh us 
down in the investigation ; ought we to complain, or be sur- 
prised, if we miss that reward, which never was sincerely sought, 
and fail of attaining the end, for which we had not provided 
ourselves with the means ? 

It only remains for the conductors of the British and Foreign 
Review, to entreat from the public its kind indulgence towards 
their future labours. In their politics, they will be found the 
zealous and steady advocates of peace, when it can be main- 
tained consistently with the national safety and honour : but 
should they be compelled to choose between the alternatives, 
they will not hesitate to express their preference of a just and 
honourable war, to a precarious or disgraceful repose. In their 
criticisms and discussions, they will be anxious to avoid giving 
personal ofience. They will ask assistance from the wise and 
the learned, and spare no exertions to provide for their readers 
useful and agreeable entertainment. 
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Brighton. 

8vo. 1 0 . 9 . 6ff, 


XI. 

A SECOND SERIES of SCRIPTURE BIOGRAPHY. 

By the Rev. ROBERT WILSON EVANS, M.A. 

Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge; and Author of the “ Rectory 

of Valehead.” 

In small 8vo, (^Preparing for publication.) 

Lately published, the First Series. With Frontispiece. Gs. 


XII. 

THE FOURTH AND CONCLUDING PART OF 

The NEW TESTAMENT; 

With a COMMENTARY, consisting of Short Lectures, for the daily use of 

Families. 

By the Rev. CHARLES GIRDLESTONS:, M.A. 

Vicar of Sedgley, Staffordshire. 

In this Edition of the New Testament it has been the chief object of the 
Editor to furnish Families with an Exposition for daily Reading. The Scripture 
is divided into paragraphs of a convenient length, and the explanatory and prac- 
tical matter is digested, under each portion, into one consecutive Lecture, so as 
to demand of the Reader no previous study or attention. 

In 8vo. 95. 

Lately published, Parts I. II. and III. 95. each. 

This Work may now be had complete in 2 Volumes, 

Price \l. 165. in Cloth Boards. 
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BOOKS PUBLlSj^ED 


XIII. 

CHARGES delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of Barbados, 
and the Leeward Islands ; 

With Prayers on certain Public Occasions; and Addresses to Candidates for 
Holy Orders ; to Young Persons ofikring themselves for Confirmation 
within that Diocese; and at the Consecration of a Chapel 
and Burial Ground in the City of Caracas. 

By the Right Rev. WILLIAM HART COLERIDGE, D.D. 

Lord Bishop of Barbados. 

In 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

XIV. 

A NEW ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY; 

Containing Twenty-two Maps, coloured in Outline. With a Complete Index. 

By the Rev. J. P. BEAN, M.A. 

One of the Masters of St. Paul's School. 

Clearness and simplicity of arrangement are the leading features of the pre- 
sent work, which has been compiled from the most recent and accredited autho- 
rities, upon the plan of affording to the student the greatest facility of reference 
to every remarkable place mentioued in classical literature. In addition to the 
usual Maps, one upon a large scale has been inserted describing the route of the 
Retreat the Ten Thousand, and the Marches of AUxander the Great, 

In Quarto or Royal 8vo. Half-bound. 16s. 


XV. 

A SECOND WEEK of FAMILY PRAYERS, 

Arranged and compiled chiefly from the Book of Common Prayer : with a few 
Short Prayers for the Week previous to the Administration of the 
* Lord's Supper : also some Prayers for Particular Occasions. 

By ALLEN COOPER, M.A. 

Minister of St. Mark's, North Audley Street, and Chaplain to the 
Most Noble the Marquis of Exeter. 

In 18mo. 2s. bound. 

XVI. 

The HULSEAN LECTURES for 1883; 

Containing a View of the LAW of MOSES in connexion with the History and 
Character of the JEWS: with a Defence of the Book of Joshua against 
Professor Leo, of Berlin. With an ^^ndix, containing 
Remarks on the Arrangement of the Historical 
Scriptures adopted by Gesenius, 

De Wette, and others. 

By HENRY JOHN ROSE, B.D. 

Pellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

8vo. 8s. 



BY J. G F. RIVINGTON. 
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XVII. 

SERMONS. 

By the Rev. R. W. JELF, M.A. 

Preceptor to II. R. H. Prince George of Cumberland, Canon of Christ Church, 
and late Fellow and Tutor of Oriel College. 

8vo. (In the press.) 

XVlll. 

HINTS to YOUNG CLERGYMEN on various Matters of Form 
and Duty : to which are prefixed, Hints for a simple Course of Study 
preparatory and subsequent to taking Holy Orders. 

By the Incumbent of a Country Parish. 

12mo. 29. 


XIX. 

A COURSE of SERMONS for the YEAR. 

By the Rev. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 

Vicar of Sedgley, Staffordshire. 

In 2 vols. 12mo. Ids. 


XX. 

TRACTS for the TIMES. 

By MEMBERS of the UNIVERSITY of OXFORD. 

VoL. I. For 1833-4. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Tlicse Tracts are continued Monthly, and sold separately. 


XXI. 


SERMONS. 

By the Rev. F. H. IIUTfON, M.A. 
Curate of Trinity Church, St. Marylebone. 

8vo. lOf. 


XXII. 

THE INVALID’S HELP TO PRAYER AND MEDITATION: 

Containing a Scries of Prayers adapted to the various Conditions of the 
Sick and Afilicted ; with appropriate Texts of Scripture, and 
Directions for proper Reading annexed to each Case. 

Also Prayers, 8rc. on Behalf, and on the Loss 
of Relatives and Friends. 

By the Rev. E. P. HANNAM, M.A. 

Curate of the New Church, St. Pancras, Middlesex. 

Second Edition, Revised and Improved. 2s. 
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BOOKS PU ELUDED 


XXIII. 

NEW EDITION OF 

DEBRETT'S BARONETAGE of ENGLAND. 

Edited by WILLIAM COURTHOPE, Esq. 

%• This Edition will contain a new Set of Arms, from Drawin$^^ by Harvey, 
and will be printed uniformly with the recent improved Edition of 
Debrett*8 Pserage. 

In One Volume. (Now ready) 1/. 5s. 

XXIV. 

TEN SERMONS, preached in the Parish Church of TAVISTOCK. 
By the Rev. WHITTINGTON H. LANDON, M.A. 

8vo. 6s. 

XXV. 

THE THIRD EDITION OP 

The HAPPINESS of the BLESSED, 

Considered as to the Particulars of their State; their Recognition of each other 
in that State ; and its Didcrence of Degrees. To which are added, 
Musings on the Church and her Services. 

By RICHARD MANT, D.D. 

Lord Bishop of Down and Connor. 

12mo. 4s. 6(/. 

Lately published^ hy the Same Author, 

GOSPEL MIRACLES, in Poetical Sketches, with Illustrative Conversations. 

12mo. 5s. 6d. 

XXVI. 

PLAIN SERMONS, 

Preached in the Parish Church of Hampton, Middlesex. 

By the Rev. H. F. SIDEBOTl^OM, M.A. 

12mo. 3s. 

XXVII. 

A COMMENT on the COLLECTS, 

Appointed to be read in the CHURCH of ENGLAND, before the Epistle and 
Gospel, on Sundays and Holydays throughout the Year. 

By the Reverend J. JAMES, D.D. 

Prebendaiy of Peterborough. 

12mo. Fifth Edit. 6s. 



BY J. g: & F. RIVINCTON. 
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XXVIII. 

THE SECOND EDITION OF 

The YOUNG CHRISTIAN’S SUNDAY EVENING; or an Easy 

Introduction to the Study of the Bible. 

By Mrs. PARRY, 

Author of the Infant Christian’s First Catechism. 

12mo. Complete in one Volume. 8s. Gd, 

A few Copies of the Second Volume may be had to complete the First Edition. 

Frice 7s. 

XXIX. 

THE SECOND EDITION OF 

SOME ACCOUNT of the LIFE. WRITINGS and OPINIONS 

of JUSTIN MARTYR. 

By the Right Rev. JOHN KAYE, D.D. 

Lord Bishop of Lincoln. 

I n 8 VO. ( Preparing Jbr publication . ) 

XXX. 

THE FIFTH EDITION OF 

PATRIARCHAL TIMES; or the LAND of CANAAN. 

In Seven Books. Comprising interesting Events, Incidents, and Characters, 
founded on the Holy Scriptures. 

By Miss O’KEEFFE, 

Author of ‘‘ Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra," and “ Dudley." 

1 2iiio. 7s. 

XXXI. 

THE FIFTH EDITION OF 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the ORDINARY OPERATIONS 

of the HOLY SPIRIT. 

By OEORGE S’TANLEY FABER, B.D. 

Master of Sherburn Hospital, and Prebendary of Salisbury. 

In 12mo. 4s. 

XXXII. 

THE SECOND EDITION. ENLARGED. OF 

DEISM compared with CHRISTIANITY, 

In an Epistolatory Correspondence between a Deist and a Christian; intended 
os a Book of Reference, containing all the principal Objections 
against Revealed Religion, with their Refutations. 

By EDWARD CHICHESTER, M.A. 

Rector of the Parisli of Kilmore, in tho Diocese of Armagh. 

in 3 vols. small 8vo. ISs. 



IH TIMlBOKlf TOI.UMBi, BtUcii O. EACH, THE 

THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 

EDITORS. 

The VEN, ARCHDEACON LYALL, M.A. 

The REV. HUGH JAMES ROSE, B.D. 


THIS PUBLICATION WILL BE COMPRISED IN A LIMITED NUMBER OF VOLUMES, AND 
IS INTENDED TO FORM, WHEN COMPLETED, A DIGESTED SYSTEM OP 
RELIGIOUS AMD ECCLESIASTICAL KNOWLEDGE. 


VOLUMES PUBLISHED: 

I. 

The LIFE of WICLIF. 

_ By CHARLES WEBB LE BAS, H.A. 

Profeuor in the East India College, Herts ; and late Fellow of TriuUif College, Cambridge. 

PortraU. St. 

II. 

The CONSISTENCY of the whole SCHEME of EEVELATION with 
ITSELF and with HUMAN REASON. 

By PHILIP NICHOLAS SH UTT LEWO RTH, D.D. 

Warden of New College, Oxford; and Rector of FoxUHr, Wllta 

6r. 

III. VI. VIII. 

HISTORY of the REFORMED RELIGION in FRANCE. 

By EDWARD SMEDLEY, M.A. 

Late Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 

In Three Volumes. With Fourteen Portraite. 18a. 

IV. V. 

The LIFE of ARCHBISHOP CRANMEll. 

By CHARLES WEBB LE BAS, M.A. 

Professor in the East India College, Heiu; and late Fellow of Tiinity College, Cambridge, 
f % Vols. Portrait. ISa. 

VII. 

SCRIPTURE BIOGRAPHY. 

By R. W. EVANS, M.A. 

Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge ; and Author of the '* Rectory of Valehcad.** 

As. 

IX. X. 

HISTORY of ihg CHURCH in SCOTLaAND. 

By the Rev. M. RUSSELL, D.D. 

Author of the ** Connection of Sacred and Profane History." 

% Vols. PortraiU. 19a. 

XI. 

The LIFE of BISHOP JEWEL. 

By CHARLES WEBB LE BAS, M.A. 

Professor in the East India College, Heru; and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Portrait. Aa, 


RIVINGTONS, ST. PAUL'S CHURCH YARD, & WATERLOO PLACE. 



WALKER’S 

CRITICAL PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 

ENTIRI]LY REMODELLED. 


Ou the, F'irst of June will he jndtlished, in Octavo, 

PART L, 

A 

NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 

ADAPTED TO 

THE PRESENT STATE OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE, 

AND 

FITTED, BY ITS COMPACT SIZE, FOR GENERAL USE. 


BY B. H. SMART, 

AUTHOR OF AN OUTLINE OF SEMATOLOGY ; A PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF 
ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION ; 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OP ELOCUTION, ETC, 


The undertaking for the Original Proprietors of Walker's 
Dictionary was simply to improve the last Edition of their 
Work; but, in fulfilling this task, Mr. Smart has really pro- 
duced a new Work, of which the chief features arc: — 

1. A more accurate analysis of the sounds of the language, with 
correspondent Schemes and Principles of Pronunciation. 

2. A method of indicating the pronunciation of words, which, by 
renouncing altogether the pretence of exhibiting no more letters than 
sounds, is less barbarous to the eye, and at once intelligible. 

T'hcsc arc the altered features of the work as a ‘‘ Critical Pro- 
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Dictionary” : — other iinprovcracnts of a higher kind 
are attempted : — viz., 

1. To exhibit words in such a niaiiiier as to make those of the same 
family throw a light on each other's meaning and application. 

2. To furnish as much insight into the etymology and composition 
of words as can be given to a mere English inspector. 

3. To mark^ in instances that require it, the change from ancient to 
modern usage, and to distinguish words that are obsolete or obsoles- 
cent, technical, unusual, partially authorized, or vulgar. 

4. To restore from Johnson’s Dictionary the obsolete words which 
Walker omits, because they are necessary to the reading of authors 
of the Elizabethan age; and to insert, from Toirn, Webstkh, and 
other sources, all the important words which the progress of litera- 
ture and science has accumulated since the days of Joiixson. 

5. To define, with cautious exactitude, words a])p]ied to tlio as- 
sumed data in all general or abstract reasoning, and which refer, in 
any way, to the process itself: because, in a Dictionary meant for 
general use, it is deemed highly important to indicate the fact, that 
words are not merely the expositors, but are also tlie instjiumknts 
of thinking. 

In addition to the necessary Schemes and Principles, the 
Work will be accompanied by — 

1. Hints for surmounting Defects of Speech, Foreign, Provincial, 
Vulgar, and impedimental. 

2. An Etymological Index of Common Terminations. 

3. Walker's Key to the Classiciil Pronunciation of Greek, Latin, 
and Scripture Proper Names. 


The Volume will comprise about fifty sheets, or eight hundred pages 
octavo ; and will be published in ten Monthly Parts of five sheets each, 
price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


LONDON : 

PRINTED FOR T. CADELL, STRAND; 
and the other rilOrRIETORS. 


um. 



VAi^yABLE 

STANDARD AND INTERESTING WORIC^ 

JUST PUBLISH BD 

BY JAMES COCHRANE AND CO. 


I. 

HISTORt OF THE BRITISH COLONIES. 

BY R. MONTGOMERY MARTIN, Esq., F.S.S. 

TO BE COMPLETED IN FIVE VOLUMES, 8vO. 

With numerous Maps and authorised Official Documents (hitherto 
unpublished). Statistical Charts, &c. 

DEDICATED, BY SPECIAL COMMAND, TO THE KING. 

VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 

VoL. I. — Asia. — Bengal, Agra, Madra.<i, Bombay, Ceylon, Penang, 
Malacca, Sincapore, &g. (Also a complete Vieir of the Chinese Empire.) 
2ls. 

VoL. II. — West Indies. — British Guyana, comprising Demerara, 
Essequibo, and Berbice ; Jamaica, Barbadqes. Trinidad, St. Vincent's, 
Grenada, Antigua, St. Lucia, Dominica, St. Kitt’s, Montserrat, Nevis, 
Tobago, the Virgin Isles, Bahamas, Bermudas, Honduras, &c. 21s, 

VoL. 111. — North America. — Canada, (Lower and Upper,) New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, Prince Edward's Island, New- 
foundland, Hudson's-bay Territory, &c. (To Non-Subscribers 2te«) 

VoL. IV. — Africa, Australasia, &c. — Cape of Good Hope, Mau- 
ritius, Seychelles, New South Wales, Van Diemen's Land, Swan River, 
South Australia, Falkland Islands, Sierra Leone, Gambia, St. Helena, 
Ascension, &c. 218. 

[Each volume forms a complete loork of itself.’\ 

Mr. Martin is earning for himself a solid and unperishlng repu- 
tation. He is giving bis country a standard work; a work that re- 
quires only time to become an English classic. There is no class of 
our fellow-subjects to which this work will not be of eminent use. To 
the commercial relations of these ciAonies Mr. Martin has devoted much 
attention ; and the tabular statements form no small item of the general 
merits of the work. There is in it ample food for the geologist, mi- 
neraldgist, and botanist. In fact, the interests it embraces are general. 
It is essentially a book for the library ; a book that, after its contents 
: are well digested by the peruser, should be always kept within his reach 
for the purpose of reference. This undertaking will assume a high po- 
sition, as it is called for by the public wants ; and as the call has been 
; so efficiently responded to, it cannot do* otherwise than secure to the 
* History of the British Colonies ' a complete and deserved success." — 
^tropoiitan Magazine. 







'■'v- ■ ->**■ ’ , 

A|iIiAN CUHN|NQiiAM’% pmT^^ 

Uaiform with the popular Seriea of the Works of Byron and Scott. 

1|i|pll#l«|e in eight volumea, amnll 8ve>. ^ wtendidl; illustipted from 

ings taken an the spot, by D. O. Hiti^, Bsq., pride" 6s. each.^ > 

THE LIFE AND WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS ; 

* BT ALLAN CUNNINGHAMS 

/*Thb Lipk of Burns, by Allan CuNNiNOHAit, surpasses all the 
htelpraphtes Uiat have been prefixed to the modern rdj^blioations of men 
-Or l^hfase^^ excepting^ Southey’s Nelson* if equals the best of 

the various lives that have been published during |he present centurye 
The staple of the work is the product of years, perhaps of a whole life.” — 

. Spectator, 

V. ^together a^ popular edition of one of the mosjl deservedly popular 
pofe'ts tbSt ever lived, from the practical pen of oneJio naturally fitted to 
(tope with the subject. We should be unjust were '"me to withhold that 
prai^ which we trust will recommend it most desefihedly to wide puUic 
encouragement .’* — Literary Gazette. j 

** Cunningham’s edition of Burns has greatly plesiled us : there is an 
absence of that cant which every editor of Burns vs, more or lessp ex- 
hibited. Hitherto'p Bums and Sir Walter Scott fiave been the only 
ocotcbmen who have risen superior to the conventional humbug and cant 
of society. We are glad to see that Mr. Cunningbsin has had the man- 
liness to imitate those eminent masters.” — Times. 

..^N.B* The Illustrations may be had separately, with Original 
jSescriptions by Allan Cunningham; 8vo. 78. 6i. ; 4to. Ifis. A very 
few on. India Paper, 228. 6d. 


III. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY of SIR EGERTON BRYDGES, Baht. 

(Per iegem terra) LORD CHANDOS OF SUDELEY. 

In 2 vols. 8yo., embellished with a Portrait of the Author, from the 
celebrated Picture by Carloni, and another in his 7lst year, painted, and 
engraved expressly for this work, by Francis Danby, A.R.A. Price 28s. 
in morocco cloth. 

Containing ~ Anecdotes and Reminiscences of Gray — Bonstetteu — 
Bailer— Dr. Johnson — Cowper— Mrs. Montague— Gibbon — Burke-^Pitt 
’^Fox^ErskiDe— Canniag—^Hayley — Gifford — Burns— Byron— Scott 
r^Southey — and nearly all the Leading Literary and Political Cbaraclm 
of thf last Fifty years, 

- accomplia^ writer has just published a very interesting bobk,' 
if which ho bos exhibited some curious portraits of his contemporariee.'^ 

** Those who like lively and spirited sketches of men and manners Will 
Jtfda lai^ fond of eotertainment in these volumes. * * The book b a 
mbet eurious study Ibr the psychologist— it ought to be placed in the Ifildi 
ft eyeiry young author. Every susceptible mind will be delighted 
f thousand passages, and there are not a few which ought to fix 
MltpeV^n, bia memory, cbastv. his judgment, and contronl his opndqil^- 
^Quarierfy Reeiew. - ^ 


MAMBS qOCttRAHS AHD vCO. 


■ In one Tol.^ smairSyo., 7<. Orf. 

POEMS OF 

Ty late Hon. WILLIAM ROBEBT SPENCER. 

A oew Edition, with corrections and additions. 

To which is prefixed a BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR, by the Editor. 

**The Poems are full of sweetness and delicacy ; and the yolume is one 
that cannot fail to be highly appreciated. The memoir is beautifully and 
purely written, and abounds in sound and norel views of society ; and it 
breathes, withal, a spirit of true Christianity.*' — Monthly Magaztnef^pril^ 
1835. 

V. 

Vol. I. — To be completed in Two Vols. price IQs., similar to the beautiful 
Editions of Byron and Burns, 

THE SONGS of ENGLAND and SCOTLAND. 

The First Volume contains the English Songs, comprising, with a few 
exceptions, the whole of Ritson’s well-known collection in 3 vols. Svo., 
published at the price of two guineas ; a selection from his Ancient 
Minstrelsy ; with many other songs of first-rate merit which that learned 
editor seems to have totally overlooked. Numerous notes have been added 
from the works of Percy, Kitson, Ellis, Southey, Campbell, Bridges, 
GrfiTord, and others, to which the Editor has subjoined short historical 
. notices. The whole has been arranged as nearly as possible in chrono- 
logical order, commencing with the fine old drinking song printed in onr 
earliest English Comedy, * Gammer Gurton's Needle,^ supposed by 
Oldys to have appeared first in 1563 ; following on with Marlow's cele- 
brated address of * The Shepherd to his Love/ and * Choice Flowers,' from 
Shakspeare, Beaumont and Fletcher, Ben Jonson, Raleigh, Ford, down 
to the present day. Each song has the name of its aufiior attacfackl to 
it wherever it could be obtained, and the Editor states with pleasure that 
be has had the good fortune to discover and correct several errors of this 
kind— some of importance. 

' ^ The Volume of Scottish Songs will be arranged in the same manner as 
the English Series. 

The Editor has carefully collated the different texts, and abides by Ihe 
iprij^hal readings ; be has carefully availed himself of the labours of the 
^wyeral Editors and Commentators north and south,'aiid believes he shall 
' W the means of making even more widely kuawa the many exquisite lyrics 
^Ihi^' the poets of Great Britaio scattered with a wanton profumon, and 
preiienteven to the eye of the antiquarian reader several songs of rgi^eat 
^me!^it%jiti{tted in our most popular Anthologies. The songs of England 
aa^ dififer not in character, are united in the first 

is embellished with a Portrait pf RlpHA&D. Loyk- 
a painting by Dobson in Dulwich College, singrfiyfi^^ky 
fWJ;B^lBi(#afds and a vignette by Stotbard of Tim Loverp/f^qngrjiilted 

^ will have a portrait, of AtLAN Cp|IN{HdfikM, 

|i|fnJgi^Vc4 by W C. Edwards, and a vignette by Sir Joshua. iUynpIds of 
:^The Shepherd^boy piping to his Flock,*' engraved by Charles Rolls. 






NEW WO^^ir SHBPHJBRP. 

In 8 irols,, post 8t6. 81s. 6d. 

TALES OF THE WA'BS OF MONTROSE. 

„ , BliAMES Hooa. 

. Author of “ The QueenVWaks.” f 
“ Hojggn's Tales — rough, but ran/ and weleonie.’'— liORO Byron. 

**]|^ogg has taken up this in a manner peculiarly his own. Of the 
prlBSeiit collection we can speak with warm praise — the Tales are national, 
picturesque, and animated : mixed with these are snitches equally pa«: 
th^i. ' Agrih we commend our old friend, and leave |{m and his ‘Tales 
of the Wars of Montrose * to public favour." — LUerar^ Gazette. 

VII. i 

DEDICATED TO THE MARCHIONESS Of HASTINGS, 
Post 8vo., price lOt. 6d I 

1‘ J O U RNAL OFTHE I<EART. 

VOLttMB THE 8BCOND. i 

By Lady CHARLOTTE BURY^. 

..■j 


VIII. 

In small 8vo., price 55. 

TliBYACINTHE; or. The COP^TRAST. 

By the Authoress of “ Alice Seymour." 

A foUcMug story, and dt for every age and degree. It is. indeed, 
ailiiientiy calculated to improve the heart, and teach the most consolatory 
IcMini bf pilwIreUgton^^ — LUenuy Gazette, 

■J',"*- IX. 

In small Sroep price 7b, 6d. 

CRUISE; or, A PROSPECT of the WEST 

INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 

A Tfopieat Sketch, with Notes, Historical and Illustrative. 

By ROBERT NUGENT DUNBAR. 

‘^The lyre is not yet quite silent It breaks upon the ear now and" 
UliB with a sudden burst of melody, that makes ns regret how seldom the . 
ddtfsirdf fn^ratfon'aUreep over its chords. In other times Th b Cruisb^ 
would have been read with avidity : but we are not sufficiently sehidtive 
lu this ige of pqlitieul excitement to appreciate its quiet and eloquent 
beadties. Mr. Dunbar, however, has no reason to be the leas satisfied 
wiMii^ suiteesi. Wherever his vivid description of the Antilles ipaT. 
elsiuce to ha rend, be irill place a seed of pleasure whioh mqst in Bme 
wINllhdP His volume is a sort of poetical view t^ltusWesi . 

liMwd'IsbMSda.^'^Alto. ■ 
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X. 

In one voL 8vo.« price Ss. in cloth, 

SKETCHES IN PROSE AND VERSE. 

By G. F. RlCBAlWSON, 

Translator of ** The Works of Korner/' &c. 

** This is a pleasing^ volume /' — New Monthly Magazine, 
y The niiscellany which now calls for our notice is made up of agreeable 
things both in prose and verse.'^— Ccmrt Journal, 

“ This is a very interesting collection of tales ." — Morning Advertiser, 

XI. 

CAPTAIN ALEXANDER’S SKETCHES in POR- 

TUGAL DURING the CIVIL WAR of 1834; 

With Observations on the present state and future prospects of Portugal. 
8vo. plates, lOs. 6d. cloth. 

** Sketches should be slight, desultory, characteristic, and pleasant 
reading; and such is this volume ." — Literary Gazette, 

** Captain Alexander’s Sketches are pleasant, and even useful. His 
style and manners are brisk and rattling, and he makes himself at home 
with the reader in the off-hand way of an old traveller and campaigner. 
The book is not a series of detached bits of intelligence, but conveys the 
impression of a whole view." — Spectator. 


THE PICTURE, and the PROSPEROUS MAN. 

In 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

** These stories are of varied degrees of excellence, or, perhaps, we 
should rather say, of interest, for there can be but one opinion as to both 
possessing tlie highest claims to the best recommendation we can give 
them. With his racy and original humour, and quick perceptioD9f it is 
the Author’s own fault if his pen be not at all times successful. He has 
in him, at least, the elements of greatness — a fine taste — an enlarged 
knowledge of human nature — a happy mode of arranging and working 
out a story — great skill in the display of character — and an easy and 
graceful style of composition. His volumes are deeply interesting and 
highly attractive ." — New Monthly Magazine. 

** Poets seldom make good Novelists. Here is an exception. The 
Author of * The Exile of Idria’ has produced two capital tales, which will 
fill up their hour as pleasantly as any similar productions of the day." 
— ‘.dfclcrs. 

*^The three volumes may be read with advantage by some, and with 
pleasure by all ." — Weekly Dispatch. 

** The Prosperous Man is extremely well conceived ; there are passages 
of very considerable power, and the principal character is sustained 
thromhottt in a very masterly manner." — Examiner, 

•‘ There is power as well as contrivance in both these stories."-^ 

AtheMBum, 'V 

These two tales have the interest which belongs to a good novel."-*^ 
SpetMon 

nThey are well written, show a close observation of human nature^ and 
i^alldn' several spirited sketches of character, and many dialogues which 
>are smartly seasoned with wit ." — Swiday Herald, 

^ •• Both tales display talent and Observation ." — Literary Gazette, 


m 



0 NKW WORKS PUBLISHED BY 

-v xui. 

NE^ WORK BY JHR AUTHOB OF « CAVENDISH.” 

Id a vols. posf 8iro. 31«. 6d. 

WILL WATCH, By the Author of ** Cavendish.” 

To wliich ttrt appended* the wirole of the Gorraipoiidence and 
Statement relative to Captain Marryat. 

SECOND EDITION, REVISED A!^D CORRECTED THROUGHOUT. 

The wof^ * Second Edition * justify our favourable report upon this 
novels and show that the talent it displays has been justly appreciated by 
the public.'^Xitere^ Gazette, 

“ The History of Will Watch is rery inrenioiisly^ wrought into that of 
the hero, and the defence of the smugglers^ cavern is more melodramatic 
than any thing we have for a long time seen on the stage.'' — Ibid, 

*• The Author of Will Watch has succeeded." — Omrt Journal. 

There are stirring scenes in the book. — The conclusion is brief and 
fearful.^' — Athenaum, 

Abounding in masterly and graphic delineatioiui, a little more care 
will place the Anthor unrivalled on the list of nautical writers, where 
indeed his rank now is almost undisputed." — Salisburff Herald, 

The author's strength lies in the action of pa8sion."-»iSp£rta/or. 

XIV. 

Dr. LANG’S NEW SOUTH WALES. 

In 2 thick vpls. post 8vo. with an accurate Map of the Colony, 
price 21ii. in cloth, 

AN HISTORICAL and STATISTICAL ACCOUNT 

OF NEW SOUTH WALES, 

. CeqiprltiiB^ Danieroas Illnstrations of the tendency and working of the 
Trafiaportiition System, and the Capabilities of the Colony for an Ex-^ 
TBifSIVE EHIOEATION. 

JOHN p. LAND, D.D.. Senior Minister of the Scotch Church, 

V and Principal of the Australian College, New South Wales. 

have seed the land, and behold ! it is very good." 

Judges xviii. 0. 

. heartily recommend this work to all Emigrants, and to the 

.Heads of the Cglonial Department at home." — Hell’s Weekly Mes- 

Id one vol. post Svo. price 7s. Gd. boards, 

VIEW OF THE ORIGIN AND MIGRATIONS 

OF THE POLYNESIAN NATION ; 

Demonstrating their Ancient Discovery and Progressive Settlement of, 
, the Continent of America. 

By JOHN D. LANG, D.D. 

f^ The reader who has not been accustomed to investigations of this 
ki>^ derive mnch amusement from Dr. Lang’s hook, and have some 
, insirodtion Suggested upon the nature and construction of language/'— 

^*T]iiii book I^Angs some curious speculations on the subject the 
origin of nations, and in every part gives evidence of an active and 
vigorans mind.^' — Sunday Times, 



JAMES COCHRANE AND CO. 
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XVI. 

In 2 vols. Bvo. 24s., with beautiful Original Portrait, 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JOHN GALT, Esq. 

Amoiig^ the details of an eventful and chequered life will be found 
personal anecdotes and reminiscences of the most illustrious and dis- 
tinguished individuals of the present and last reigns — including the 
Dukes of York, Kent, and Sussex, his present Majesty, Earl Grey, 
Mr. Canning, Lady Hlessington, Lord Byron, the Countess Guiccioli, 
Mrs. Clarke, President West, Dr. Parr, Sir Walter Scott, Sir John 
Cam ITobhouse, &c. 

**The present volumes will be the most popular of Mr. Galt’s works. 
Their every page illustrates the remark, that the romance of real life 
exceeds the romance of fiction. Their materials have permanency written 
upon them .'’ — New Monthly Magazine. 

XVIL 

One vol., small 8vo., 7«. 6(1. 

OUTLINE OF A 

SYSTEM OF NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

XVIII. 

One vol., crown 8vo., 9s. 

ON THE MOTIONS OF THE EARTH 

AND HEAVENLY BODIES. 

BY PETKR CUNNINGHAM, Esq. Surgeon R.N. 

Author of “ Two Years in New South Wales.” 

XIX. 

2 vols., post 8vo. 21s. 

THE ROMANCE OF ANCIENT HISTORY. 

First Scries— EGYPT. 

One of the best productions of the present day .” — Sunday Times. 

XX. 

CAPTIVE VIGILS. A POEM. 

IN SIX CANTOS OR VIGILS. 8V0. lOs. 

The poetry of the ^ Captive Vigils' is, both in matter and manner, 
much above mediocrity. It manifests a good taste in the art divine^ as well 
as the stores of general and classic information. In a word, it is poetry 
tliat can be read .” — Morning Herald. 

XXI. 

In 4to., with numerous Plates, price One Guinea, in cloth, 

A NEW SYSTEM OF 

PERMANENT FORTIFICATION. 

BY JOSEPH BORDWINE, Esq. 

Late Professor of Fortification at the Honourable East India 
Company's Military Seminary, Addiscombe. 

** We cannot too earnestly recommend this volume, with its clear and 
instnictive plates, to the military profession .” — Literary Gazette. 

“ The invention has the grandeur of simplicity .” — Westminster Rcrirw. 



THE 


WORKS IN THE PRESS. 

YOUNG QUEEN. 

^ la 3 vols. post 8vo. 


IL 

ERNEST CA|kIPBELL. 

BY JOHN AINSLIE, ESQ. 

AUTHOR OF AURUNCZEBe/^ 

In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


PREPARING FOR PUDLICATION, 

LIVES OF THE BRITISH POETS, 

FROM CHAUCER TO COLERIDGE, 

BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 

Each volume to be illustrated with four or five finely engraved beads of 
popular poets, after the most authentic pictures; to be published peri- 
odically, and to equal in external elegance the late beautiful editions of 
Byron, Scott, Crabbe, and Burns. 

For this work the author has been long collecting materials. Onr 
poetical biograpby is incomplete ; the valuable biographies of Johnson 
came down but to the days of Gray and Collins, and reach no farther 
backlhau Cowley. We want Chaucer, Sackville, Spenser, Sliakspearc, 
and Jonson, among the elder chiefs of song; and Goldsmith, Chatterlon, 
Cowper, Burns, Byron, Shelley, Scott, Crabbe, and Coleridge, among 
the masters of later times. The biographies of Johnson will be included, 
with notes and additions, and it is proposed to admit King Janies, Gawiii 
Douglas, Dunbar, Heiirysoun, and Lyiidsay, into that dark period in 
Southern song, which nearly extends from Chaucer to Spenser, and thus 
render the history of our poetic literature complete. 

A work of this character and extent requires much study and research. 
The author will endeavour to make it acceptable to the public by sim- 
plicity of narration, a style calm and clear, and criticism founded in 
Nature. He is promised aid from several eminent individuals ; and, as 
he experienced in his Life of Burns, and Lives of the British Painters and 
Sculptors, much unlocked for kindness from strangers as well as friends, 
be hopes that similar sources of intelligence will be opened to him for the 
present undertaking, and that Letters and Anecdotes, and the sayings of 
the Sons of Song, with whatever throws light on their ways of life and 
modes of study, will be submitted to his consideration by all who feel 
interest in the History of Poetic Genius 

27, iSelgrave Place, April, 1836. 



FOR THE HAIR 

ROWIiAirS’S iaJLCAS8ATL OIXbm 

or all tlie discoveries for preserving and decorating the hair, long>tricd public appro- 
bation has for many years nw.ydcd the palm to Rowland’s celebrated Macassar Oil. 

The singular virtues of this successful invention in stopping and preventing all weak- 
ness and decay of the Iwir, and restoring it where it is bald, is too well known and 
appreciated by an intelligent public to need much comment; while its regular application 
subdues all relaxing tendencies, and promotes a quick and vigorous growth of beautiful 
and curly liair that lasts to the latest period of human life. Its wonderful properties has 
proved it the friend of both sexes^for, while it facilitates the progress of female beauty, 
it enhances (by producing Whiskers, Mustachios, &c.) the graces of manhood. 

The increased number of testimonials daily received from all parts of the globe, of the 
wonderful efficacy of this Oil, Is a proud satisfaction to the Proprietors. 

The following arc selected from a great number. 

The Originals may be seen at the Proprietors*. 

A literary gentlemen has transmitted to the Proprietors a case of an extraordinary 
nature, as to the wonderful elfects of that Oil ; he having been entirely l>ald, and has, at 
the age of 51, by using lliat article only a short time, received an increase of hair, and 
which is gradually augmenting by the continued use of the Oil. 

Ejctract ()/* a Letter from a Gentleman in I/amhnrfrh, dated An gust Gth, 1830. 

1 have another pleasing remark to make. I liad no hair on the top of my head for 
years, and more titan fifty persons declared to me they recovered their Hair by using 
Rowland’s Macassar Oil, which induced me to make a trial of that article. 1 used 
three bottles and regained my hair. St, Petershurgh, 

GF.NTT.E:ttKN, — 111 coiisequencc of the good effects of your Macassar Oil, I have it in 
coininand from his Imperial Majesty, the KMPKROR OF ALL TIIL RUSSIAS, 
that you will, without delay, send the sum of ten guineas worth to the Emperor of 
Russia, St. Pelersburgh, and receive the amount of the same from Ilis Highness Prince 
dc Lieven, His Majesty’s Ambassador at the Court of Great Britain. 

I liave the honour to be. Gentlemen, your most obedient Servant, Jas. Wylie. 

To Jfessrs, Jiow/and ^ Son* 

ICviract of a Letter from JIamhurghy dated \5th February 1833. 

“ 1 have also the pleasure to inform you of another decided proof of the efficacy of 
your celebrated Macassar Oil. Dr. Roding, of this place, bad a patient who had been 
BALO for several years, and who bad tried various orticles for the recovery of bis Hair, 
but without effect ; until he was advised by the doctor to make use of your Oil — after 
using three bottles he entirely recovered it, and has now a much finer Head of Hair 
than formerly. Dr. Roding felt so gratified at its success, that he made a drawing of 
one of the recovered hairs (magnified), which he licrewith sends. 

^ To A. Rowlaiitl and Son, 5iO, Hatton Garden. 

> If any thing more be required as an indubitable proof of the value and celebrity of 
this Oil, it is the fact that no production in the world has so many spurious and base 
imitations, which a set of unprincipled venders foist on the Public (under the lure of 
being cheap) to the great injury of those who are deceived by the cheat. 

TO PREVENT IMPOSITION, 

Tlie lowest price of the ORIGINAL MACASSAR, or ROWLAND’S OIL, is 
3s. 6d. per bottle. The Label has the words “ Rowland's Macassar Oil,” and between 
' those words arc the same minutely and curiously engraved 24 times, and the Name and 
Address in Red on Lace- work, 

A . ROWLAND ^ SON 20, HATTON GARDE Ny 

CoufUer- signed ALEN* ROWLAND, 
All others arc Frauds, 

PARTICULAR ATTENTION, on purchasing, is respectfully solicited, as the 
Proprietors cannot be responsible for tlie serious injury resulting from the use of base 
Imitations of injurious quality, now offered to the Public as Genuine. 

HO WX. AZri»*S OJJOKTO, OR 
PSAliXs DSIVTXr HX CB* 

is recommended by the most eminent of the Faculty, as the mildest, yet most salutary and 
efficacious Dentifrice that was ever discovered (forming an efficient VEGETABLE 
WHITE POWDER, composed of ingredients the most pure and rare), is a never- 
failing Remedy for every disease to which the Teeth and Gums are liable: it eradicates 
all deleterious matter ; at the same time healing, strengthening, and firmly fixing the 
Teeth in their sockets— ultimately realizing 

A BEAUTIFUL SET OF PEARLY TEETH! 
and operate on the Gums as an Antx-ScoiuiuxzC| restoring and sustaining their healthy 
appearance ; and gi ves/regranos to ike breath* 



ORIENTAL EDUCATIOX. 

. Youni^'*^Ien expecting- or holding East-India Appointments arc resp»»et- 
fully informed, that Mr, I>. FOUnES> A. Al. receives Pupils daily for Instruction in 
those branches of Education requisite for the Civil iiiul Alilitury Service of the Hon. 
East-India Company. Mr. Forbes’s ('oiirse of Tuition ciubracos — Oriental Layu^uageSf 
including Persian, Hindustani, Arabic, Beiig.^le, and the rudiments of Sanscrit-— 
Mat/imaticSf including Hutton’s Course, and the rarious otiior Works requisite for 
those who gain the Engineer Appointments at Addiscoinbe— uicliiding flie 
Authors necessary to be read, in order to pass tlie Exainiimtion for Admission into ilio 
Hon. East- India Company’s Civil and Military Colleges. Mr. Forbes’s In&tructio’^ 
arc particularly directed. 1st. to those preparing for Haileybury dr Addiseombe : i ’ 
qualify them, not merely for admission, but for distinguishing themselves aiterwards ; 
2d. t j young men living in or near town during the vacations at the alwve Colleges, to 
prepare i hem for disfuunion during the following terra; .‘id. to Civilians who have 
passed tliroiigli Haileybury, in order to atld as much as possible to their Oriental ac- 
quirements before leaving this country; and. I'th. to those having direct military or 
medical appointments, and in general to those about to reside in India in any eapaeity ; 
a knowledge of the language of the country will be conducive to tlieir comfort ar.d 
advantage. 

jy.JS. Air. Forbes can accommodate One Pupil with Board and Instruction at 
own residence. A Prospectiis of Mr. Forbes’s IMan of Tmitioii, Terms, Ike, in * 
had by applying, at Captain Grindlay’s, East- India Rooms, 8, St. Martin's-; 
Charing-ci'Qss ; Messrs. Parbury and Allen’s, 7, Leadenhall-atreet; oral Air- Forbes' 
residence. No. 8, Alfred-street, Redford-square. 

captain JAIMES BARBER, H.C.S. 

(And late of the Ship Canihridgc)^- 

Assumes a very long experience, and the last ^velve years in com- 
mand of a ship alwa};« filled with individuals high in the Civiljjind Alilitury Service of the 
Company, well qualifies him for the employment he lias and in .solicitiner the 

support of hU friends and the public to his GENERAL E A'S'l'-LN Dl A AGF^y'’'*, 

. he can only say, that no paiiu or cxcriion shall be .spared on hi$ part to render his Sl ; v s 
both beneficial and useful. 

He purposc.s to negociate for Passages in all »^!tips that shall be sailing to Itidtn, 
and the Colonies. Tbeir Plans of Accommodation can be seen, and tlie Captains jom- 
miinicated with at his ofilico. 

Captain Barber's attention has been so frequently culled to the style of outfit, ]>* 
larly to that of young persons, to the amount that has been pdifi for useless and cu 
some articles unfiUetl for the occasion, and many times taking place of serviceable i. 
nccesdaiy wants, that he feels assured his experience will both save trouble and expense .w 
those >vlio may favour him with their commands. 

The foregoing will be free of charge, it being customary for the owners or captain fOf 
pay the commission. 

Clearing, Delivering (and Warehousing, if required), Passengers’ Baggage liomr- 
ward. Superintending the Shipment outward, and the Embarkation of Pariiea at Graves- 
end, the Downs, or Portsmouth. 

A Registry of Servants, with their Characters, is kept for the purpose of supp^v.g 
Parties returning to ^*idia. 

Packets, Parc*']«. nd Letters, forw-arded. Information of the Arrival and Departlirt^ ^ 
of all Sliips, witii a LtA of their Passengers, and all matters cotinccted therewitlt. 

SVPPZiZSS roit XSTBSik. 

^ Itlias frequently been matter of conversation with Captain Barber and tlia numeror-* 
pas* ♦‘ngers with whom lie has been so often and so bappilyTassiK'iuted, the gneat Inconv^ 
nieucc and occasionv 1 loss they have incurred for the want of active, promnt^^tUid 
attention, in tlie obt ining and sending but the little supplies they have reqiNri*d in gem 
and direct ships. ' ^ 

To obviate this, Ctptain Barber calls the altenddn of those who'ixiay honour him w ith 
tlieir commands, to the assurance that the ioterekt ofbU euiployers, however trilflng the 
inauer may be, shair be promptly and faithfully attended to. > # 

The articles to beiuipplied will be purchased as desired, or if left to Captain BiiJtiicr*a 
disero^tkm, ’ hall be procured from tradesmen best able to meet tlib wishes of tiki con- 
5tittfenf*«. V ^ ■ . 

, jile »mU require to be placed in funds by remiUar . y : *-sw, or referei for 

payihebfio-nieet the orleri* ^ v w;tb, and he fai ^ tl • ..4ade- 

rale charge that he ''.'allijj' < - i wdl be m •' amnly i v. rned by tbo prjce 

paid/ iilh» a..a .. * V jMcUted* 




WORKS BY JOHN BORTHWICK GILCHRIST. 

1. HINDOOSTANEE PHILOLOGY ; comprising a copious Dictionary, Englisli 
and llhidoostanee, with a Graminaticul Introduction, ^to. £5. 5r. 

2. STRANGER’S INFALLIBLE EAST-INDTAN GUIDE, or Ilindoostance 
Multum in Parvo. 8vo. Price 

3. HINDEE-ROMAN ORTHOEPIGRAPHICAL ULTIMATUM; exem- 
plified in the first Vol. of the Hindoostunce Story-Teller. Price j^l. 10s. 

Also, a few remaining Copies of the Second Volume, printed at Calcutta. 

4. DIALOGUES, ENGLISH and IIINDOOSTANEE, including the Articles 
of War, Medical and Jenncriaii Conversations on Vaccination, Manual Exercise, Mili- 
tary Tenns and those of Grammar also. Bvo. Price 

5. HINDEE MORAL PRECEPTOR; or Rudimental Principles of Persian 
Grammar, and Hindce- Persic and English Vocabulary. 8vo. Price ;£l. 10s. 

G. HIDAYUT-OOL-ISLAIM, or the Moosulmun's Common- Prayer Book. 8vo. 
Price 15s. 

7. SUKOONTULA N.ATUK; a llindoostnnee Dramatic Romance, from the 
Sunskrit, in the Universal Character. 8vo. Price 8s. 

8. The VADE MECUM and GENERAL EAST-INDIA GUIDE, containing 
the Orthocpigraphical Diorama, with the universal character, and a useful introduction to 
English and ilindoostancc Dialogues, a list of corruptions corrected with great care, and 
the most necessary artichs of dress, &c. for sojourners in British India, &c. &c. Svo. 
Price 18s. 

Sold by P.ABBUKY, Allkx, and Co., 7, Leadenhall Street, and all other Booksellers. 


WORKS BY JOHN SHAKESPEAR, Esq. 

A DICTIONARY, HINDUSTANI AND ENGLISH, 

With a copious Index, fitting the work to serve, also, as a Dictionary Ihiglish and 
Hindustani. Third Edition, much enlarged, in oriie V’ol. -Ito., price j&7. 

A GRAMMAR OF THE HINDUSTANI LANGUAGE, 

In one Vol. 4to. Third Edition, price, in boards, .£l. l.v. 

MUNTAKHABAT-I-HINDI, or SELECTIONS in HINDUSTANI, 

For the Use of Students of that Language, in two Vols. -4 to. 

Second Edition, price, in boards, <£-J. 

Published by Parbury, Allen, and Co., Leadenhall Street. 


Just published, by Parburv, Allek, and Co., Leadenhall Street, price 10s. sewed, 
SECOND EDITION, corrected to the 20th Mai/ 1835, 

OF 

THE EAST-INDIA REGISTER 

And DIRECTORY for 1833. 

CONTAINING 

COMPLETE LISTS OF THE COMPANY’S SERVANTS, 

AT HOME AND ABRO.AD, CIVIL, MILITARV, AND MARINE, 

Witli their respective Appointments ; with Indexes to the same, and Lists of Casualties. 

LIST OF THE EUROPEANS, MARINERS, &c. 

Not ill the SeiYice of the £a.st- India Company. 

REGULATIONS AND INSTRUCTIONS RESPECTING THE 
APPOINTIMENT of WRITERS, CADETS, and ASSISTANT SURGEONS. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS OF THE CIVIL AND MILITARY FUNDS. 

Births, Marriages, and Deaths in India; and a List of Proprietors of East- 

India Slock. 

Compiled, by Permission of the Hon. East- India Company, from the Official Returns 
received at the East. India House, 

Bv F. CLARK, 

0/ the Secratar^ti Bast^lndia Hvtoie* 

* For the accommoilation of Person.s requiring information limited to either of the 
' Presidencies, a separate Register is published for each, fully detailing all particulars 
immediately connected with it. 

llie price of the Bengal Register and Directory is 6s. sewed ; that of the Madras^ or 

Bombay ^ 5s. each. 



THE ASIATIC JOURIVAl. 
ADVERTISER. 


Unilor Kii^agvinpnt to tlu' Hon. East-Inilia Company, to .sail from Gravc.syji<l on llie 
IStli June, l.ast .Sl)ipping Day «tli Jun*, for AIADllAS and CALCUTTA, tiic 
Tvak-built Sliip 

E X m O U T K, 

750 Tons per llcgistcr.-C ATT AIN DANIEL WARREN. 

frying in the West- India I'ximrt Dock. — The Caliiii AcooniiMOlhitioiis dF tliis Vessel nre 
equal to those of the I/JlX) ton Ships; and she will carry an cxpirieiiccd Siir;»-eoii. — I'or 
Frid-lit or IWigeapply to V()III5KS, FOU BKS. and (’o./ 10, An^cl 

Coiiif, Throi'inoi toii Street; W^M. A I5KK(‘H()M I51K, l?, Ihrcliiti L ane, Corn- 
hill ; or to 'J’O.M LI N, MAN, and ('o., Coriihiil. 


Will not icceivt? Goods on Loard afti r the 1 .Mli July, and positively sail from Gravesend 
oil the J.'ilh, for (.) A j A’l.- !’ 1’ A, the Teak-buiJt Ship 

NUPTVNH, 

Buthcii TOO 'I’ous. — Lyiu;,;' in the West- India Kxport Dock. 

ALriM:i> DKDAi)in IIST, il.C'.S., Coimninidcr. 

'I’his Ship is beatitifiilly fitted np for Dassingers, and carries an expn ienceil Surgeon. — 
Tor h'leighl or l*assage applv to Messrs. I', and C. K. MANGLllS, -7. Anglin 
Friars; JOHN THACKKU, 1, laidenball Street; KDMLM) UKAD, 1, 
\Vhite Lion Court, Coriihill ; or to the COiNLMANDHi, at either of the above 
Ollices. 


Will not receive (ioods on Hoard after the iJ.7tli June, and positively sail from (iravesend 
on the ‘JSth, for CALCUTTA, aiul will laud Hasbengers at M A DU AS, the line 
'reak Ship 

HEItEFOZlBSIXZIlE, 

Hurllien IJ55 Tons. — IIKNRV S. II. ISA.VCSON, II.C.S., Commander. 

Lying in the Kast- India Kxport Dock. — 'Diis Sliiji has splendid and spacious Accoui- 
inod.'itioti for Passengers and carries an experienced Surgeon. — Tor Freight or IVissage 
apply to IMessrs. F. and ('. Fi. 31 .\ N 1 1 LI'.S, :’7, Austin Friars; to JOHN 
'ri I AC K I' I{, -I. I.cadenliall Street; to JA31I',S ILV U15 F. U, 1, Leadenliall Street, 
orloWM. A IDi KCUD31UI K, ‘J, Uircliin Lane, CornhilL 


'Fo sail from Gravesend the 1st July, direct for IMA DR AS and RUNG A L, the 

J V JmX Alt 

CllAULKS li. T.VIMUiTT, Comniander. 

Rnrthen fitK) 'Fon?;. — Trying in tlic St. Katherine'.^ Dock. — l or FVeight or Passage apply 
to .Messrs. G LKDS FANKS and Co., While l.ioii Court, Cornhill ; the COM- 
31ANDKR, at tlie Jerusalem Cotfee Douse; or to CD AS. MOSS, and Co., P. 
Mark lame. 


TIIK 

I.ADV FEOXtA, 

S(M) 'Foils. — Captain KORKR'F FORD, 

Will leave London l.'itli July, for 1\IAI)R.\S and C.\LCU Fi.A, 

Loading in the West- India Dirck. — I las excellent Accommodations for Passengers, and 
carries a Surgeon, — For Freight or l*assage apply to 1 031 LIN, 31 AN, and Co., -<>, 
Cornhill. 



ADVERTISEMENTS— 1835. 


For MADRAS and CALCUTTA, losail in all June, the fast-sailing Teak Sliip 

XL o B A B. T s, 

Burthen SOO Tons. — HENRY WAKE, Commander. 

Has splendid Accommodations fur Passengers, and carries an experienced Surgeon.— > 
For Freiglit or Passage apply to Messrs. GLEDS'l'ANES, White IJon Court; or 
to EDMUND READ, 1, White Lion Court, Conihill. 


For the CAPE OF GOOD HOPE and MADRAS, to sail positively lOlh August, 

the fine Teak Ship 

I.A BX:Z.I.E AI.I.XAirCE, 

Burthen 670 Tons Captain CHARLES ARKCOLL (II.C.S.) 

Lying in the West-lndia South Dork. — Has ilrst-ratc Accommodations for Passengers, 
and carries an experienced Stirgoon — For Freight or l\issage apply to Ctipf. 
ARKC(^LIj, Jeriisalem Collce House; to IVIessrs. SCO'F'r, I>ELL, and Co,, ‘J, 
Alderman's Walk, New Broad Street; or to EDMUND READ, 1, White Lion 
Court, Cornhill. 


For SINGAPORE and MANILLA, to sail immecUntoly, the remarkahly fast- 
sailing Brig 

p x: B na x: X, ax. 

270 Tons. — ALFRED BENTALL, Commander. 

Lying in the I^ondon Dock Sliadwell Basin. — For Freight or l*assagc apply to TOM- 
LIN and MAN, 2G, Cornhill; or to EDMUND READ, 1, White Lion Court, 
Cornhill. 


For CHINA, direct, and will land Passengers at ANJER, under engagement posi- 
tively to sail from Gravesend July Ist, and %vill nut receive Goods in the East-ltidiu 
Docks after June 2Jth, the 


aCARQUIS CAZVIBXIZT, 

1400 Tons Uurlhen — Capt. HENRY GRIRIiLE, 11.C.S. 

For Freight or Passage apply to Capl. THOS. LARKINS; Messrs, GLEJ>- 
STANES, and Co.; and to JAMES BARBER, 1, l.«adcnhalL Street. 


Will pofiltively sail on the 1st September, for BOMBAY, and will land Passengers at 
tlie CAPE, the fine Teak Ship 

BUCKIirGBAIVISBXXLB, 

Burthen 1500 Tons.— WILLIAM FUANCI.S HOPKINS, H.C.S., Commander. 

Lying in the East- India Export Dock.— This Ship has splendid and spacious Accommo- 
dation for Passengers, and carries an experienced Surgeon. — For Freight or Passage 
apply to JOHN THACKER, 1, Leadcnhall Street ; Messrs. F. ami C. K. MAN- 
GLES, 27, Austin Friars; or to JAMES BARBER, 1, Leadcnhall Street. 


For MADRAS AND CALCUTTA, calling at the CAPE for I’assenc^ers, to sail 
from Bristol positively on the 1st July, the Armed First-Class Passenger Ship 

SBIITT GEOXLGE, 

H. J. THOMSON, Commander. 

This Sliip has superior and spacious Accommodations fur Passengers, and carries an 
experienced Surgeon— For Freight or Passage, apply to the Owners, Mc.ssrs. D. E. 
and A. ACKAMAN, Bristol. 
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'lo sail positively on the of July, for CALCUTTA, direct, the fine Teak Ship 

XiOltll B^JZVGERFOXtD, 

Uegistered 7r,G Tons.— Capt. CHARLES FA UQU H A KSON, R.N., Commander. 

Lying in the Enst-India Docks.- -Fitted expressly for Passengers, and has an expe- 
rienced Surgeon. — For Freight or Passage apply to Slit C. COKKUELIi, Part., 
and Co., Austin Friars; to the COMMANDER, at the Jerusalem Coffee House; 
or to T. HAVISIDE and Co., 147, Lcadcuhall Street. 


To sail ildth June, for CALCUTTA, direct, the fine Teak Ship 

CORVWiLX.1., 

900 Tons. — Lying in the ICast.India Dock. 

WILLIAM HEI.L, Commander. 

Has excellent Accommodation ft)r Passengers, and carries a Surgeon. — For Freight or 
Passage apply to tlie C!OMMANDER, at the Jerusalem Coflee House; to Messrs. 
PAI..MI0US, McKILLOP, and ('o.. King’s .\nns Yard; or to T. HAVISIDE 
and Co., 117, Leadeiihall Street. 


To sail positively l.^th June, for JUIMBAY, the fine Teak-built Ship 

G Z I. IME O It E, 

Iircil II.\Mn/r<)N LIXDSAY, Commander. 
lUirtheii per Register, 5^*0 Toii.s. 

Lying in the West- India Dock.— This Sliip has a Poop, with spkmdid Accommodations 
for l*assengers ; is well Manned and .Armed, and carries an experienced Surgeon. — 
For Freight or Passage apply to IVlessrs. HICID, IRVIXCJ, and Co., 8, Proad 
Street Puihlitigs; to Capt. LINDS.AY, at the Jerusalem Coffee House; or to T. 
II.WTSIDE and Co., J 17, Leadeiihall Street. 


For MADRAS and CALCUTTA, the Ship 

X>UK£ OF IirOB.TE[U»IBEIbI.A]Vl>, 

nTtO Tons. — Captain W. L. PDPE. 

Is daily expected, and will sail again from Gravesend tilth July, and Portsmouth 1st 
August.— Slie has .superior Accommodations for I’nssengers, and will carry a Surgeon. 
— Fur particulars apply to Messrs. GLEDSTANES and Co., No, :>, White-Liuii 
Ciiuit, Cornhill, or to T. II AVISI DE and Co., 117, Lcadenhall Street, 


For CALCUTTA, direct, to sail from Portsmouth ^h'lli July, the Ship 

BUKE OF BEDFORD, 

7t>0 TiUis. — AV. A. BOWEN, Commander, 

Lying ill the West- India .South Dock.— For Freight or Passage apply to SIR CHAS* 
COCKERELL, Part., iind Co., Austin Friars. 


'1*0 sail positively on the 1st of Septemher, for iM.ADRAS, the remarkably fine, fast- 
sailing Ship 

R S Z A, 

.'J:J(; ’rons Register.— TIIOiM AS FISHER STEAD, R.N., Commander. 


Lying in the Wosl-lndia Dock. — 'fliis Ship lias very superior Accommodations for 
Pabsengers, and carries an experienced Surgeon. — For Freight or Passage apply to 
J. I.. IIEATHOUN, l:i, Change Alley, or COMMANDER. ^ 
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I K 3> I A . 

To OFFICERS in the KING’S COMPANY’S SERVICE 

rweeding to Ini.ia, CADETS, ASSISTANT-SUUCEONS, and WlllTERS.— 
gentlemen procetuling to India in either of these Services may be supplied, with 
lie utmost promptitude, with every article of Wearing Apparkl, (\\hin Fijunitiike, 
cc., on the most Economical Scale, by MAYNAUl) and Co., 27, Poultry, The 
Articles at tliis Kstublishment are uniformly prepared with regard to Durability and 
jsefulness, and their extensive Connections W'ith India enalde them to compile an 
dutfit sons to avoid all unnecessary expense. * REGIMENTAL CAMP EC^LJI- 
?AGE and MILITARY EQUIPMENTS completed with perfect accuracy, 
ccording to the latest Regulations. LADIES* OUTFITS prepared in the best 
nanner. 

Their NEW CAMP COT, forming a SOFA, a SWING COT, or FIELD 15ED, 
vill l>e found the best adapted for an equipment for India. 

Passage- Agency- Plans, and correct Information of every Ship sailing to Iinlia ami 
New South Wales may be obtiincd. Passages engaged, and liaggage also sliippeil 
hrougli this medinm, at a considerable saving of Time, 'iVouble, and ExpcMise. 

MAYNARD and Co., 27, Poultry, near the Mansion House. 


OUTFITS TO INDIA. 

JOHN BESEMERES and CO., 63 and 61, IIOUNSDITCIT, 
TROPICAL CLOTHIERS, TAILORS, and OUTFITTING WAREIIOI SE- 
MEN, respectfully submit their present IVices for CI.OTIIING OF 'i'll KIR 
OWN MANUFACTURE. White SiUeen Jackets or Trowsers, 2s. f)d. to Is. (;d. ; 
White and coloured Drill Trowsers, ds. to 5s. O'd. ; Coloured Quilting Waistcoats, 
3s. to 5s. ; Superfine Dress Coats, ‘l()s. to fiOs. ; Dressing Gowns, Ss. to I2s. ; Long-clotli 
Shirts, 15s. to 20s. per dozen ; Men’s While Calico Shirts, J>s. bd. per dozen ; Men’s llliie 
printed Striped Shirts, 27s. per ilozen ; I.ADIES* thin Calico Chemises, 9s. (Id. per 
dozen; Fine ditto, 1 5s. to 20s. per dozen ; Long Night- <3owns, 2s. each ; Slips, 2s.; 
Muslin Night Caps, Hs, 6d. per <lozen ; Coloined and White Morning Dresses, 7s. 
SINGLE AND DOUBLE SHIP SOFAS of various kinds, with Drawers, cScc. 
Cots, Horse-hair Mattrasses, Trunks, Chests, and every item of CABIN FUR- 
NITURE, constantly kept on View in a separate Room. — Detailed lasts of Shipping 
Information and Estimates for Outfits of every Description may be bad on application at 
the Warehouse. 


OFFICERS proceeding to INDIA, &c. in the Military or Civil Ser- 
vice, or Passengers generally, may obtain their entire Equipments at the lowest 
wholesale prices, at S. UNWIN’S, 57, I^oinbard- Street. — Calico Shirts, from 17.^. 
per dozen to the finest quality ; Wiiitc Je.an Jackets and 'I’rowsers, Ms. e.u li ; Waisteojits, 
2s.; Drill Trowsers ; Camhlet Suits; Dressing Gowns ; Woollen Clotliing of every 
Description; Sheets; Towels; Sea-Cots; Bedding; Trunks; Ship Sofas; Cabin Fur- 
niture, &c. — Ladies going abroad furnished with Chemises, from Hs. per dozen ; Night- 
Gowns, yard>and-a-half long, 2s. 3d. each ; Night Caps, 9s. per dozen ; Slips, 2s. 9d. 
each; White and Coloured Morning Dresses; and every requisite for the Voyage. 


INDIA. 

For PASSAGES to INDIA, and the COLONIES, and all Informa- 
tion connected therewith, and with fiidia matters in general, apply to CAi*'i'AZN 
GRINDLAY, East- India Army Agent, and Agent for PassiMigers, 16, Coriihill, 
and 8, St. Martin’s Place, Charing Cross, London.— 'All Communications post paid. 

N.B. — Boxes and Parcels for India arc registered at tliis Agency. 


TO INDIA, CHINA, AND THE COLONIES. 

For PASSAGES to, and INFORMATION connected with the above 

Places, apply to Captain JAMES BAR BEK (late of the Ship Cambridge), No. J, 
Leadenhuli Street. 
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A V'OUNG LADY, c)f‘ rospect-iblc* Family, Nineto(*n years of <a^e, 

who has hi'cii oducalcil for .a Gowmc-ss, ami wlio has hceo for Three years at a First 
Class Scimol in Fraiiec, is desirous of engagin^r with a Family going to Calcutta, with 
13aughters, who may rctjiiire a Governess to instruct them on the l*assage, and for a 
Limited 'IVrin after arrival in India. She is a perfect mistress of the French Language, 
and has a competent knowledge of Italian, Dancing, Fancy Needle-work, the Harp and 
Piano, ami capable of giving instruction in those branches of Education ; as her princi- 
pal object is to obtain nti Eligible Opportunity of getting out to Calcutta, under the 
Patronage and Protection of a llespectablc Family, Salary will be a secondary conside- 
ration. Letters (post paid) addressed to W. E., at the ()ffice of IXIessrs, Small, Cohjii- 
lioun and Co., H, Old Jewry, will be attended t«>. 


BIlITlSn COLLEGE OF HEALTH, NEW llOAD, LONDON. 

MOllISOXS UNIVERSAL MEDICINE. 

'file above Medicine being now so fully appreciated by the Public, renders it quite 
unnecessary to dilate on its virtues — but in consequence of Spurious Imitations, it be- 
comes a paramount duty to caution tliat these Medicines are only to be bad Geniiiiic from 
the Anthuri/ed Agents of the (’ollegc, to he found in all towns in Great Britain and 
Ireland, many parts of the Continent of Eiiroju*, the United States of America, the East 
and West Indies. Tlie publications, “ Morisoniana,*’ ‘‘ Practical Ihoofs,” “ Glasgow 
Hygeiaii Journal,’* and “■ Medical Dissenter,” are highly recommended to the perusal of 
every investigating mind. 

May <i, 18:Ja. 


Dr. RAMADGE'8 NEW MEDKVVL WORK. 

ASTHMA, ITS SPECli:S AND COMPLICATIONS, or Ue- 

soarches into the Pathology of Disordered Respiration, with remarks on tlie Ucmetliul 
Treatment applicable to each Variety; being a l^ructical ami Theoretical Review of 
this Malady, considered in its Simple Form, and in eonneetion with Disease of the 
Heart, ('atarrh. Indigestion, Sec. — Pid»lished in I vol, 8vo. price Illustrated by 
Cases utid Six Plates {ie(mrately ooloure«l from Nature . 

Also, by the satiie Author, an Improved Editioti of the 'I’UEATISE ON CON- 
SUMPTION, in which the (birability of the Disease is j)roved by numerous facts. 

London: Lost. max and Co. 


Just published, luicc :#s. each, with Vignettes after TurmT, 

Poc'KFT Editions ok 

I.— The LAY of the LAST MlNbTULL.(*) 

H MAliMION. 

Ill.—The LADY of the LAKE. 

Willi Si a Wai.tkji Scott’.s IntrotUictioiis of vio /iOL'i rnulhiu.'i and /w/zVar’i A"»^•.v. 

(*) III consequence of the appearance of several spurious editions of some of Sir 
W.dter Scott’s I’ocms, it is proper to state that his celebrated Biographical lutrodiictioii 
to the I^AY, and the new Notes, &c. are tube found only in this, 

THE AUTHOR’S EDITION. 

Rokf.rt Caiikll, Edinburgh ; and Wiiittakkk and Co., London. 


Published this day, a New FMilion, being the Fiflli, of 

AIus. DALGAIRN'S COOKERY. Price (fornierly 7s. 6d.) now 

Six Sliilliiigs. 

•'* Every Receipt in this Work has again been carefully revised for the present Edition, 
ill order that advantage might he taken of the numerous valuable criticisms by which it 
has been hunoured in all parts of the empire. 

** Besides upwards of ninety Receipts entirely new, a considerable number of additions 
and improvements have been introduced into many of the others; iill of these the Author 
has had adequate nicmis of ascertaining to be valuable --a principle which has been scru- 
pulously adhered to throughout.”-- Preface to the Fifth FUitioti, 

UoiiEKT Cadell, Eilitiliurgli ; Vviiu-takkii and Co., London. 
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Tins day is published, in 8vo, 

The TRAGEDIES of HAROLD and CAMOENS. By II. St. 

G. TUCKER, Esq. 

London; Parbitry, Allen, & Co., Leadenhall Street. 


WRIGHT S GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON. 

In One Volume, uniform with Dymock’s and Meadows’s Dictionaries, price 7s. in 
canras boards, or 7s. 6d. bound and lettered. 

A GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON, on a plan entirely new ; 

in Four Parts, viz. Greek -English, diflicult inflections, Eiiglisli- Greek, and proper 
Names, containing the interpretation of all the words which occur in Greek classic 
authors, the Septuagint, and New Testament ; witli the quantity of ail the doubtful 
vowels, as far as it can be ascertained from the Poets : and an Introduction, comprising 
an explanation of the more important terminations. Dy M. WniciiT. 

London: Printed for Thomas Tegg and Son, Cheapsidc; K. Griffin & Co. Glas. 
gow ; also, Tegg, Wise, & Co. Dublin ; and may be procured, by order, from any other 
Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 


HAREWOOD’S DICTIONARY OF SPORTS. 

In One handsome Volume, Duodecimo, printed by Whitiinghnm, and embellished with 
152 Engravings, price 7s. (kl. in extra buardr, 

A DICTIONARY of SPORTS ; or, Companioa to the Field, the 

Forest, and the River Siilc ; containing explanations of every term applicable Co racing, 
shooting, hunting, Ashing, hawking, archery, &c. with Essays ii|>on all national amuse- 
ments. By Harry Harf.wood, of Springfield, in the County of York, Esq. 

London ; Printed for Thomas Tegg Sc Son, Cheapdde ; and may be procured, by 
order, from any Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 


The CHELTENHAM FREE PRESS, and GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

HERALD. Price 7d. 

Published every Saturday Morning, at Eleven o' Clock, by S. C. Harper, 350, High 
Street, Cheltenham; and filed at Peel's and the Chapter Coffee Houses; Messrs. 
Newton's, Warwick Square; at Mr. Barker's, .33, Fleet Street; Mr. Reyncll’s, 
Chancery Lane ; and Mr. Deacon's, 3, Wal brook, London. 

Tins is not the cause of faction, or of party, or of any individual, but the common 
interest of every roan in Britain."— Ju. vies. 

THE principles of this independent New.spaper are those of Reform, 
not Revolution." It advocates the Vote by Ballot, Triennial Parliaments, Church 
Reform, and a more justly apportioned taxation. 

For priority and fulness of intelligence, it is unequalled by any journal in the county. 
Tlic markets are given with accuracy and detail, and general Agriculture forms a promi- 
nent feature in its columns. 

It circulates widely in this and the neighbouring counties, and is read extensively 
throughout the Kingdom. 

Advertisements inserted at the lowest possible rate. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“ This Paper is a fresh blow ot Toryism in one of its strong. holds ." — Hath Guardiafu 

** A Paper which ably advocates the good cause of political regeneration."— Xsamiirf/- 
ton Press. 

One of the ablest, most honest, and uncompromising among the popular Journals 
of Britain ." — Belfast Northern Herald. 

** This Paper is a spirited attempt to establish a vehicle for the diffusion of sound 
political knowledge and principles. It deserves circulation and support far beyond tlie 
limits of Gloucestershire."— Four's Monthly BeposUory. 

A Paper on the right side ." — The News. 

** A really independent journal, ably devoted to the cause of the people ," — Shield 
Iris. 

** Our excellent and highly-talented contemporary."— Ttpperoy Tree Preis. 

** A very spirited Newspaper lias been going on for a few months at Clieltenham, 
under the name of the Cheltenham Free Press. lu principles are thoroughly liberal, 
and they are advocated with zeal and ability,"— TatTs Magazine. 
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MR. O’BRIEN’S PROTEST AGAINST MR. MOORE’S PLAGIARISMS. 

I iicrchy protest, in the most indignant and unmitigated feeling of literary injustice 
against the unwarrantable use of some of the seDtlmetils and phrases of my ** Round 
Towers of Ireland/* as introduced by Mr. Moore, wholesale, and without acknowledge 
ment, into his “ History '* of that country, just published, and forming the 65th volume 
of “ Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopasdia.** A more barefaced appropriation of another per- 
son’s labour and originality I unhesitatingly adirm I never before witnessed ! — for which, 
tfx>, Mr. Moore has made no other amends than that of squeezing my name into an 
obscure note — not more obscure than insidious, and there gctieralizing my “ disquisition’* 
as ‘‘clever, but rather too fanciful.” 

London, April HO, 1835. Henry O’BiitEK. 

Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo., boards, of 524 pages and 34 plates, price One Guinea, 
By Parhurv, Allen, and Co., London, and J. Cumming, Dublin, the Second Edit, of 

The HOUND TOWERS of IRELAND, or the History of the 

Tiiath-dc.Danaaiis ; being the Mysteries of Freemasonry, of Sabahism, and of Budhism, 
for the First Time Unveiled. By I1J:NRY O’BRIEN, Esq., A.B. 

“ A book which may be considered one of the most extraordinary that has, in our 
day, conic from the press.”.— il/orning Herald* 

“ Richly fraught with wondrous research — redolent with all the perfumes of Hin- 
doslan.”— Mag* 

“ Astonishing talents, wonderful learning, powers of deep research, and mental 
scope.” — Metrop, Mag* 

“ Marvellous analogies and discoveries Our wonder at the unparalleled variety of 

resources... A rank from which it could not be deposed by envy or by criticism/*— 

‘‘ With our recommendation of this Essay to the attentive consideration of Uic 
learned.” — Literary Gazette. 

** His interpretations of the Mosaic revelations, and of other portions of the Sacred 
Scriptures, particularly concerning the creation, the fall, the deluge, and the coming 
OF Messiah, are not only itigenious, but, in some respects, really startling.”— /risA 
Monthly Mag.. 

“ It is not without feelings akin to admiration, that we have turned over the huge 
accumulations of learning, northern, western, and oriental, with which his work over- 
flows/* — Town. 

“ He seeks Truth in the remoteness of ages, and brings her forth triumphantly.*' — 
London Monthly Mag. 

“ Proofs drawn from every possible branch of human learning.** — Siicctator. 

“ This volume is as curious as it is valuable and interesting.**— A ton Patriot. 

“ Mr. O'Brien’s Essay will aflbrd a great treat, as much by what he says collaterally, 
nnd the evident bearings of his facts and deductions, as by his resolving the great ques- 
lion — what was the origin and use of these ‘ Round Towers/ **— G/oAc’. 

“ This gentleman has produced a tlieory of a very startling kind Particularly 

Budhism, and the Linga worship, of the celebrated Round Towers are demonstrated 
to be symbols.” — Asiatic Journal. 

A learned Essay The Author hat displayed considerable ability in establishing 

their connexion with the mysteries of Freemasonry* He has taken an original view of 
tlic subject.” — Scenes in Ireland* by the Rev. G* N* IFright* 

‘‘ To Henry O’Brien belongs the honour of drcidino the question of their origin, an. 
tiquity, and purpose, with a power whoso strength appals us ; he has cast back upon the 
vast sea of time, destroying surge, and from oblivion drawn the history of a people to 

whose name the literati of Europe were almost strangers All brought to bear upon 

tlie point with a pattcnco and industry Chat enthusiasm would have shrunk from, and 

which notliing but the pure and ardent love of trutii could have supported A chain 

of reasoning and research so profound, laborious, and clear, that a new light is thrown 
upon the history of the world, and the veil or ages withdrawn from the book op 
TIME-” — VreemasinCs Quarterly Review. 


^ Shortly will be published, by the same Author, 

THE PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT, FOR THE FIRST TIME, UNVEILED. 
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WORKS ON INDIA 

VtlBLXSHED BY 

PARBURY, ALLEN, & CO. 

No. 7, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON. 


INDIA, its STATE and PROSPECTS. By EDWARD THORN- 

TON, Esq. 8¥0. boards, lOs. 

** Mr. Thornton has, in the volume before us, given a popular view of the state and 
prospects of India. The work is well timed, well digested, and well written. The 
auUior, it is evident, is intimately acquainted with the country ; he is temperate, and, 
moreover, clear-headed, impartial, and, better still, he is a practical man ; his know- 
ledge of India and its resources is comprehensive, accurate, and highly valuable. 
Such a work was particularly wanted, and we doubt not Mr. Thornton’s volume will 
answer every purpose which the author desired it should fulfil." — Sunday Herald, 22d 
March 1835. 

** We wanted a book that sliould present a condensed, clear, and complete view of tlie 
actual state and prospects of India ; of the machinery of its g 0 venimcnt, dismembered 
of perplexing local details ; its internal resources, with the means in progress for their 
improvement; its statistics, politics, and social condition. If wc say that Mr. Thorn- 
ton has almost accomplished this desirable object, and that be has produced a work 
in which the interest is of a general and sustained character, which conveys a luminous 
review of Che leading features of Indian history, past and present, and a rapid, concise, 
and able statement of the existing state of things in all the divisions which he inquires 
naturally Cakes, we will hav'e done no more than justice to a very valuable volume. It 
is one of the very few which may be consulted with confidence in its correctness, and 
which cannot be read ivichout pleasure.** — Adas^ 22d March 

** A useful digest of various information relative to our Indian possessions.’* — Specta- 
torf 2lst March 1835. 

** A comprehensive, and apparently, a well-informed and sound view of the state of 
India genemlly, and in all its details. The volume must be eminently useful to all who 
are connected with that vast empire.*’ — Literary Gazette^ 2Hth March 18.')5. 

** This is a ve^ able and well-timed publioition. A clear, succinct, and popular 
view of the situation and resources of his Majesty’s Indian territories. It is, without 
any exception, the best and most able view of Indian affairs that lias as yet fallen under 
our notice." — Old Er^landj 2Sth March 1835. 

** Never did a treatise on so important a subject appear at a more seasonable time, 
and few, so appearing, were more deserving of the attention of legislators and commer- 
cialises. We unhesitatingly affirm, that so Interesting and, in many respects, so valuable 
and sensible a work on tbe subject has not engaged our attention for some years past." 
— The SuHf 27th March 1835. 

** We do not hesitate to pronounce the volume as one of great value and importance 
to every one connected with our Indian empire, or interested in its prosperity and good 
government." — Supplement to Legal Obeerver^ March 1835. 

A very interesting and highly useful volume." — Nicholson's Commercial Gazette^ 
4th April 1855. 

A very useful and well-timed volume, which may be regarded as containing a digest 
of the most important parts of the vast boc^ of evidence submitted tb Parliament pre- 
viously to the passing of the late Act."— itzenfAfy Repository ^ April 1835. 

We here terminate our notice of a work which, it cannot be doubted, will, by its 
intrinsic merit, work its way to public fiivour." — Asiatic Joumalt April 18^. 

** A book like this was much wanted. ^ Mr. Thornton’s object is to put as much 
interesting and important matter as possible into the smallest quantity of space. In 
this he has succeeded. The work contains a vast quantity of well-digested matter 
relative to our Indian possessions, wd he who reads it with attention will have a very 
fair share of information on the subject.” — Observer^ 5th Afnil 1835. 

'^This is a. rational and comprehensive esquisse of the present condition and 
prospects of India. It answers to its title, and the execution is both neat and com- 
prehensive. — Courier, April 4th 1835. “ The 
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Works publisficd by Parbur^i AUeiiy and Co . — continued. 

“ The publication of Mr. Thornton's work on India is well-timed, and the work 
itself is replete with uecurate and authentic information, with liberal and enlightened 
views, with impartial and dispassionate discussion on all the most important topics 
connected with our Oriental Empire. To the missionary, the merchant, ainl the poli- 
tician, to all those who from various motives, may wish to see condensed and lucidly 
arranpjed in a single volume the mass of information which at present is scattered 
through many. ^ VVe can strongly recommend Mr. Thornton’s work, in the pages of 
which the practical man will iind much valuable information, and the theorist ample 
materials tor thought. Mr. Thornton’s book will be found not only very valuable, 
lint a very delightful addition to our standard works on India,” &c.— Jforiw'/w Post, 
m Apni mo. 

** Tliis is one of the most useful and at the same time most compendious works on 
the history and present state of our Eastern possessions. To those interested in In- 
dian affairs Mr. T.’s volume will prove an excellent book of reference, whilst to the 
public in general it will form one of pmcticul illustration on this important portion of 
the Uritisb ICmpire .” — Public Lcdf/er, l^Uh April 1B3.5. 

“ A lively and interesting volume. We take leave of IVIr. Thornton for the present, 
with many thanks for the tasteful treat with which he has furnished the liritish public 
of all classes, strongly recommending the volume as developing instructive views on a 
variety of important subjects connected with our Colonial possessions in the East.— 
Watchman, \oth April 1835. 

“ We want good elementary books on India, works which convey sound practical 
information without being overlaid with a mass of snperduous matter. Mr. Thornton’s 
India is precisely sucii a work. Judiciously rejecting the tawdry embellishments of 
composition, and employing a style at once succinct, clear, unatfected, and forcible, ho 
has been enabled to treat with sufficient fullness for his purpose, all the important topics 
of Indian policy in the compass of a volume of 350 ])agcs. Wc can afford but little 
space at this busy period to literary criticism, and must tliercforc content ourselves 
with a slight notice of a work which, in every respect, the importance of its subjects, 
and the ability with which they are di.scussed, would otherwise be entitled to a mure 
extended notice at oiir hands. We conclude this brief notice of a work, which will no 
doubt be extensively road, with expressing our satisfaction at the clearness, the temper, 
ami the ability with wbieli it it is written.”— 7 i»ic3, April 18.*i5. 

Mr. Thornton has here furnished the British public with an admirable work on the 
actual state and prospects of India, comprising a view of its government, natural 
resources, political statistics, and social eonilitioii. It is characterized by a calm ami 
dispassionate tone of investigation, very different from most works on India than that 
recently issued from the press ,” — llte National, April 19/A 1835. 


Parts 1. to VI., price 20s. each, 

ILLUSTRATIONS of the BOTANY and other Branches of the 
Natunil History of the HIMALAYAN MOUNTAINS, and of the Flora of Cash- 
mere. By .T. FORBES ROYLE, Esq., F.L S. and G.S., M.R A.S., &c.&c. 

*' Ri'plete with variiil and imjNirtant facts and references. No one can peruse this work without 
advantage and great satisfaction, iso perfect do we regard this work in all its departments, that 
wo are sensible of no desideratum, except that of the reniiiinlng portion of it, which, we trust, 
will spixtlily be lai<l lieibrc the public. The plates are very beautifully executed and coloured. 

■ The tieuloglcal sCitioiis of India must be more iiiteri*stiiig to the Geologist even than the liotaiiist, 
who will however know how to prize them.” — lAmfioa Maiical ihizt'ttc. 

** A more valuable contribution has r.irely been made to fhc sciriice of Natural History than by 
the splendid work of Mr. J. Forbes Hoyle. The prints are beautifully colouretl. The work, in 
short, is highly deserving of public patroniige.” — Tinum. 

*• The observations respecting t he geographical description of the Flora of Northern India are 
very interesting, and the work will Ik.* valuable in supplying a rich mass of facts on the Natural 
History (using this term in an extended .scale), of a part of tlie world, of which our knowledge has 
hitherto boea very vague and partial.” — Lfnoton's Gard€!nt:r\'t Magazine. 

** Having noticed the former parts of this work, we have now to state, that as it advances itt 
execution continues to lie of the first-rate excellence. Tire book is remarkably well got up, and is 
ought cerUinly to And its way Into the library of every botanist.”— IWd, 

** We formerly announced the promiscrl appearance of this, important work. A perusal of the 
very interesting letter-press, and a careful examination of the wcll-cngravtHl and Ireaiitifiillv- 
coloureit plates of Himalayan plants and animals, in this the ffrst Number, fully realize the very 
favourable opinion wc expressed of Mr. R.’s illustrations, an opinion founded on the well-known aiul 
highly-esteemed practical skill of our author as a naturalist, and his activity and intelligence as a 
traveller. The forty pages on the getigraphical distributions <if the plants and the anhnsls of tlie 
Himalayas, will be read with pleasure and delight, even by those not very deeply versed in the 
mlnutiic of Natural History. The getting up of the work is highly creditable to the publishers.”— 
Jameson's Edinburgh New Philust^phical Journal. ** We 
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IForks publis/tcU Parburj/f Allen^ and Co,'-^ontintu'd, 

•* We have great pleasure in announcing the publication of the second number of Mr. Hoyle's 
Iteautiful and valuable work, the contents of which cannot fail to interest the botanist and instruct 
the general reader.” — JbM, 

*• We may now congratulate the public on a great blank in the physical geography of India 
being satisfactorily filled up by the appearance of tnis iin)M>rtant work. The plates aie remarkably 
good, and the general execution of the work reflects much credit upon both author and artists.”-— 
^itiatic Joumat, 

** The third part of this magniH(*ent work fully redeems the promises tacitly holdout by tho 
first. It i£ pre^ant not merely with information of a purely scientific nature, but with facts of 
general practical utility, bearing upon agricultural and mercantile topics.” — Ibid, 

•* It is not too much to say, of this very remarkable work, that It is Indispensable to all who 
would acquires knowledge of the vegetation, cliniate, and soil of the North of India. The first part 
only is yet before us; but if we are to judge of the remainder by this specimen, it would be 
difficult for us to speak too highly of its incrits.” — Mhetiteum. 

** His work presents a most systematic and complete view of the natural history of those regions, 
which, though the first that has lieen given to the world, will'prohably long remain the bc»t. In- 
tead of being one to be prized by mere botanists or zoologists, it is liktdy to have its warmest 
admirers among that politico-economical class whose pr Inc i plat care is how to increase the ** wealth 
of nations;” and its concents are of so geuerally interesting a nature, that it can hardly fail of 
obtaining a very extensive share of popularity. The execution of the plates is in general extremely 
beautiful, and it is satisfactory to know, tHut we may place every reliance on tlieir fldeiily to 
nature.” — 2hfech<intc«’ Matfazi/te, Jatt, 3> ifi.*!.). 

■* We rise from an attentive examination of this work, in doubt whether the botanical knowledge 
it displays and imparts, or the patriotic spirit which pervades it. calls for the higher admiration. 
We are however, certain, that every botanist who desires to demonstrate what aie the practical 
uses of his study, may appeal to it with satisfaction to shew its bearings upon the affairs of life; 
while the merchant, who is interested in the produce of the Kaat, should patronise it, as contri- 
buting largely to promote a just knowledge of tlie rc.‘sourct>s of that vast empire, the improvement 
of which would materially increase the commercial greatness Britain and of India . — London 
Medical Gazette, Slst March 1833. 


A MEMOIR of CENTRAL INDIA, including MALWA ami 
atijoining Provinces; witli t!ie History and Copious Illiistratioiis of the Past and 
Present Condition of that Country. By Major-General »Str John Malcolm, G.C. B., 
K.L.S., F. H.S., &c. Third Edition, illustrated with an Original Map, Tables, of 
Uevenue, Population. In 2 vols. Bvo. price JL'L Hft. boards. 

** Sir John Malcolm is too well known as a soldier, statesman, and author, to rciiuire from itt 
any eulogium. >Ve shall only, in reference to the latter capacity, olnerve, that his ' Memoir ou 
C’eniral India ' is in every res|iect worthy of his former productions.”— Hevieu\ 

** The work before us is stamped in every part with the thoughts of a statesman, and the high 
and honourable feeling of a gentleman .” — British Critic. 


IMPORTED FROM INDIA: 

I'l/ULiISIJKIJ UNDKR THK AUTIIOHITV OF THK OOMMITTKK OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION AT CALCUTTA. 

The UAGIIU VANSA ; or, RACE of RAGIIU. A Historical Poem. 

By Kalidasa. With a Prose Interpretation of the Text, by Pundits of the Sanscrit 
College at Calcutta. (Sanscrit.) Iloyal Bvo., sewed. 

LILAVATA. A Treatise on Algebra and Geometry. By Shi 

Bh*askaka Acharva. ( Sanscrit. J Uoyal 8vo., sewed. 8s. Gd. 

ASHSHURII-OOL 3IOOGNEE, COMMENTATIO ABSOLUTA. 

A Commentary on the Moojuz-ool Kanoon, known by the name of the Sudeedee, on the 
Theory and Pk'actice of Physic and the Materia Mcdica (in Arabic)- Edited by 
Hukeem Mouluvee Aboool Mujeed, and others, dto., sewed. Jt^2. 

The HID A YAH, with its Commentary, called the Kifayah. A Trea- 
tise on the Questions of Mohammedan Law. By IIukxbm Mouluvee Aboool Mujeed. 
Vol. IV. 4to. sewed. l.*)s. 

Do. do. do. Vol. III. £2 lOs. 


GRAMMAR of the TIBETAN LANGUAGE. By Albxandkji 

CsoMA DE Koros. 4to., scwcd. 

DICTIONARY, TIBETAN and ENGLISH. By Alexanokb 

Cno.^ea de Kokos. 4 to., sewed. 
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TO THE PROPRIETORS OF EAS'i'-INDIA STOCK. 

Ladips and Gentlemen, 

A VACANCY having occurred in the direction of your affairs by the 
retirement of the Right Hon. Cutlar Fcrgusson, I have the honour to announce myself 
a CANDIDATE for the succession, on the grounds stated in my circular, dated the i?3d 
of July 1833, of which I annex a copy. Since the promulgation of the resolutions con- 
tained in that circular, I have, tlirough the exertions of a numerous body* of friends, been 
placed in so commanding a portion as to warrant my entertaining the most confident hopes 
of success. Encouraging, however, as my prospects are, I feel it necessary to urge a con- 
tinuance of those exertions for a few days longer, which cannot fail of securing for me the 
objects of my ambition. Absent Proprietors being now privileged to vote by letter of 
attorney, I have to request particular attention to the instructions prescribed for the 
execution of that instrument ; I purpose forwarding that document to those of my sup- 
porters who arc residing at a distance from London, and to all others who may express 
their wishes to that eflect, of which I request the earliest communication. The names of 

the members of my Committee I shall take an early opportunity of publishing. — I have 
the honour to be, with great respect. 

Your most faithful and obedient servant, 

28, Bryanston-squarc, May 25, 1 835. F R A NX I S WARDEN. 

At a MEETING of PROPRIETORS of EAST-INDIA STOCK, held at tlic 
City of London Tavern, Bishopsgate-street, on Tuesday, July 23, 1833, 

The Right Hon. Sir PETER LAURIE, Lord Mayor, in the Chair. 

PRESENT. 

J. Alexander, Esq. Ideul. Col. W.BodycottDavis. John Pepys, Esq. 

Henry Alsager Es<|. Thomas Dent, Esq. Benjamin Philipps, Esq. 

J. R. Baker, Esq. Lieut. Col. J. Dyson. G. I.. Pendergast, Esej, 

John Barnes, Esq. Win. Flower, Esq. Capt. Thomas Price. 

Lieut. Col. 11. Barncwall Major Gen. H. Fraser. Lieut. Col. II. A. Purchas. 

Joseph Batho, Esq. George Gowan, Esq. John Rawlins, Emj. 

Lieut. Col. D. II. Bellasis. Capt. R. M. Grindlay. I’eler Rainier, Esq. 

Jonathan Birch, Esq, C. D. Halford, Esq. Frederick Reeves, E^q. 

Lieut. Gen. Bluchford. Stephen Hart, Esq. J. G. Remington, Esq. 

Lieut. Col. Wm. Blackburne. John Hodgson, Esq. F. Richardson, Esq. 

J. George Brett, Esq. Lt. Col, C. Hopkinson, C. B. Lieut. Col. A. Robertson. 

Lt. Gen. SirT. Brown, K.C.B. Lieut. Col. Wm. Hull. Col. Wm. lloome. 

Robert Brown, Esq. Lieut. Gen. Sir Rich. Jones, Col. Henry Roomo. 

Sir II. .Tones Brydges, Bart. K.C.B. l.ieut. Col. Sandwith. 

D. Carrulhcrs, Esq. Right Hon. Sir P. Laurie. J. E. Saunders, Esq. 

P. H. Cazalet, Esq. Peter Laurie, Esq. John Sauiulcrs, Esq. 

Capt. Coghin, II. N. John Leckie, E^q. AVm. Scott, Esq. 

Tlie Rt. Hon. Lord Colville. Col, J. Mac Innes. Sir Jas. Shaw, L’art. 

David Colvin, Esq. E. Mackintosh, Esq. Sir G. Staunton, Bait., M.P, 

J. W. CommercII, Esq. Lieut. Col. D. IMacleod. Robert Steel, Esq. 

Capt. H. Cook, H.N. Chas. O. Mayne, Esq. Samuel Swinton, Esq. 

D. Christie, Esq. Col. Jas. K. Money. W. Thompson, Esq. 

Wm. Crawford, Esq. John Morris, Esij. J. R. Todd, E'^q., M. P. 

John S. Crofts, Esq. David Morris, Esq. J. Underwnocf, Esq. 

Major Cniickshunk. T. Morris, jun. Esq. Hiomas Warden, Esq. 

Wm. Currie, Esq. Thos. Murdoch, K«q. Charles Webb, Esq, 

Major Gen. Sir C. Dalbiac. David Nisbet, Esq. John Wells, Esq. 

Lieut. Gen. Sir Thos. Dallas, Thomas Oakes, Ksq. Sir Henry Willock. 

K.C.B. Captain Peter Page. 

Proposed by the Right Hmi. Lord Colville, and seconded by James Alexander, Esq. 

1. That this Meeting is deeply impressed with the conviction that a practical and local 
knowledge of the aftairs of India is at nil times a qualifiiMtion of material importance in :t 

Candidate 
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Candidate for a Seat in the Direction » and especially in the changes about to be introduced 
into the Constitution of the £asU India Direction. 

Proposed by William Crawforp, Esq., and seconded by Sir Georgr Staunton, 

Bart. M. P. 

2. That under the alteration contemplated by his Majesty's Government, as the basis of 
the Charter, the Natives of India cannot fail of being conciliated and impressed with 
confidence in their distant Rulers, when they recognize among the Home Administration 
individuals whom they have long known and respected whilst filling situations of the 
highest trust and responsibility in India — a continuity of service which harmonizes with 
** the principle of identifying the interests of that country with those of the Company, so 
long as the Company shall continue the administration of Indian affairs.” 

Proposed by Major-General Sir Charles Dalbiac, and Seconded by John Wells, Esq. 

S. That the course of Mr. Warden's official career in Western India, brings his preten- 
Islons within the scope of that principle, and fully qualifies him for the office of a Director 
of the affairs of India : that gentleman having filled, during the most eventful period, the 
confidential and arduous situation of Chief Secretary under the Government of Bombay 
for eighteen years ; whilst tlie most ample evidence of Mr. Warden’s qualification is 
afforded by the marked approbation of the Court of Directors, by whom he was twice 
nominated (provisionally in 1819 , and permanently in 1823 , as a Member of the Council, 
in which he acted for nearly six years, and by the honourable and distinguished testimonials 
which he received from every Governor under whom he officiated, recording his zealous, 
unwearied, and important services to the East-lndia Company; his iiiiiuite and extensive 
information on every branch of the affairs of the Presidency of Bombay ; the independence 
of his official character; ami the advantages which the public has derived from his 
official acts as an executive officer, not less than from his judgment and talents as one of 
the ablest advisers of the Government in every department of its duties ; there being few 
instances of persons retiring from the service of India with more claims on the favourable 
notice of the Court of Directors than that Gentleman. ” 

Proposed by David Carrutiiers, Esq., and seconded by Lieut. General Sir Thomas 

Brown, K.C.B. 

4. That on these grounds Mr. Warden is eminently entitled to the support and confi- 
dence of the proprietors ; and this Meeting pledges itself collectively and individually, to 
adopt every means in its power to secure his election on the next vacancy that may occur. 

PETER LAURIE, Chairman. 

Sir Peter Laurie having left the chair. 

It was proposed by the Right Hon. Lord Colville, and seconded by Lieut.- General Sir 
R. Jones, K.C.B., and resolved unanimously, 

Tliat the thanks of this Meeting he given to the Right Hon. Sir Peter Laurie, for the 
courteous and able manner in which he has discharged the duties of Chairman of the 
Meeting. 

The following gentlemen, who were prevented from attending the Meeting, have 
authorized their names to be subscribed in support of the foregoing Resolutions 

Thomas Alcock, Esq. Alexander Fraser, Esq. T. T. M. Neale, Esq. 

Captain R. Alsager. Capt. J. Green, li.N. John Nixon, Esq. 

Walter Boyd, Esq. Captain W. Gowan. Sir F. Omtnanney. 

G. Bosanquet, Esq. P. Hadow, Esq. Right Hon. Sir Gore Ouscly, 

Right Hon. Earl Caledon. Captain A. Hamilton. Bart. 

Major Thomas Cape. T. Hankey, Esq. Captain J. Patterson. 

Rear Adm. P. Campbell. James Helmc, Esq. Die Rev. J. 11. Pickney, 

Capt. J. Carnac, R. N. John Hills, Esq. LL.D. 

Wm. Chaplin, Esq. J. Hodgson, Esq. Major Gen. Sir, T. Rcynell, 

Capt. Sir C. Cole, K.C.B. George Hunt, Esq. K.C.B. 

JLiiwis Cork ran. Esq. John Jackson, Esq. James Ritchie, Esq. 

Cipiain C. Bqwland Cotton. Vice-Admiral Sir R. King, Capt. G. Sanders, R.N. 
Nithan Crow^sq. K.C.B. W. H. Savage, Esq. 

Captain Donaldson. William Knox, Esq. Rev. T. H. Skrine. 

James du Pre, Esq. J. R. Lawrence, Esq. Ralph Smith, Esq. 

Charles Elliott, Esq. Brig. Gen. Leighton, C.B. Captain R. burrock. 

J. Fullarton £lpbinston,£sq. M. P. Lucas, Esq., Aid. Lieut. General W. Thornton. 

J. Elpbinston, Esq. H. Mackenzie, Esq. Rear Admiral H. Stuart. 

John Evans, Esq. Adm. Sir G. Martin, G.C.B. E. B. Venn, Esq. 

Admiral J. Ferrier. Thomas Williams, Esq. Thomas White, Esq. 

Lord William Fitzroy. Captain William Moffatt. Thomas Wilkinson, Esq. 

E. Fletcher, Esq. Miijor Gen. J. Morris. John Wormald, Esq. 
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TO THE PROPBIETORS OF EAST-INDIA* STOCK. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

A Vacancy having occurred in the East India Direction by the resig- 
nation of the Kiglit lion. Robert Cutlar Fergusson, I beg leave respectfully to acquaint 
you that I shall proceed to the ballot on this occasion. 

The favourable reception I have met with during an extensive personal canvass has 
been highly gratifying to me, and, whihst it affords me the strongest assurance of success, 
calls for a renewal of my warmest acknowledgments. 

In earnestly soliciting the honour of your suffrages at the ensuing election, permit me 
to say that, should you place me in the honourable situation of a Director of your affairs, 
1 shall endeavour to evince my deep sense of the obligation by a zealous and unremitting 
attention to the duties of that Important office. 

To those proprietors who may find it convenient to attend at the ballot, and who will 
have the kindness to communicate their intention to honour me with their support, £ 
shall forward letters of attorney, by which they will be enabled, under the new charter, 
to vote at the election without the trouble of appearing personally. 

I beg leave to subjoin a copy of the Resolutions which were passed at a former meeting 
of my friends, to which is annexed a list of Gentlemen who have kindly consented to act 
on my Committee. 

I have the honour to be, with great respect. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient and faithful Servant, 

JOHN SIIEPIIERIX 

44, Gloucester- place, Portman -square. May 25, 1835. 


At a numerous meeting of the friends of Mr. John Shepherd, Proprietors of East- 
Iiuliu Stock, held at the London Tavern, on Wednesday, June 25, 1833. 


Sir CHARLES FORBES, Bart., in the Chair. 

Proposed by James Barnett, Esq. ; and seconded by Richard Thornton, Esq. 

1. That a practical knowledge of the commerce of India, upon which the prosperity of 
its people and the improvement of its revenue so greatly depend, combined with a gene- 
ral acquaintance with the character and habits of the natives, are essentially requisite in 
the Direction of the affairs of the EasuTndia Company. 


Proposed by Aaron Chap^ian, Esq., M. P. ; and .seconded by George Arbutiinot, Esq. 

2. That Mr. Shepherd, having assiduously acquired such information in his frequent 
intercourse with the Presidencies and ports of India, during a period of twenty years, 
and possessing, as he docs, efficient talents, with active habits of business and indepen- 
dence, is well qualified to perform the duties of an East- India Director. 

Proposed by William Hammond, E«q.; and seconded by T. T. Rigby, Esq. 

3. That this meeting, on the grounds stated in the foregoing resolutions, do earnestly 

recommend Mr, Shepherd's claims to the support of the Proprietors generally, and will 
exert themselves, collectively and individually, to promote his election by every means in 
their power. CHARLES FORBES, Chairman. 

We, the undersigned Proprietors of East India Stock, being desirous of promoting 
the election of John Shepherd, Esq., to the present vacant seat in the East-India Direc. 
tion, have resolved to form a Committee with the view of effecting ^bat object - 


Aboyne 
Alex. Annand 
James Aitken 
George Arbuthnot 
J. Addinell 
Grant Allan 
W. H. Aslipitel 
T. T. Adams 
James Barnett 


Benj. Barnard 
Ant. Brough 
W. Burnie 
Eneas Barkly 
Henry Bainbridge 
John Balfbur 
W. F. Black 
Richard Brook 
.1. T. Bradford 


James Brogden 
W. Banbury 
Robert Baxter 
Peter Bacon 
Robert Balfour 
Charles Merrick Burrell 
Robert Baker 
John Bishop 
A. B. Bhikeston 
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J. Bain bridge 
George Coiirtoy 
George Crairshay 

F. Cameron 
Aaron Chapman 
John Campbell 

L. A. De la Chaumette 
John Carrick 
J. C. Carpue 
Robert Child 
J. Crickitt 

C. J. Cook 
Edivard Collins 
Robert Charles Dallas 
ChaVles Dodd 
Edward Donne 
James Davidson 
John Davison 

R. Davidson 
Henry Digby 
W. J. Denne 
Thomas A. Davis 
T. Dickinson 

B. Drew 

P. H. Earle 
Edward Eaglcton 

G. A. Edmonds 
Richard Edmunds 
Charles Fi rbes 

J. W. Freshfield 
T. H. Farquhar 
Edward Buckley Fox 
James Farquhar 
George Forbes 
Thomas Fielder 
Thomas Edward Fielder 
James K. Forbes 
Robert Fotheringham 
Natlianiel Forbes 
R. T. Goodwin 
Alexander Grant 

D. Charles Guthrie 

C. Grant 
John Goodson 
Robert Gibson 
George Gordon 
J. Gompertz 
R. Goulding 
Henry Grace 
George Grant 
Edward Greenaway 

J. Hamilton, Lieut.- Gen. 
William Hammond 
George Holliday 
William Hodgson 

H. Hurle 
y^Adam Hogg 

Joseph Hume, Charlotte-sl. 
C. W. Hallett 
William Hodges 
Benjamin Hooke 
John Harvey 
Robert Hudson 
Thomas Homer 


William Hales 
J. H. Helbert 
John Hasler 
James Hill 
H. Hebbert 
Charles Jol lands 
Robert Jones 
James Jackson 
John Jones 
Edward Kerrison 

G. Kirkpatrick * 

C. D. Kerr 
Alexander Kydd 
Lewis Loyd 

W. H. Leith 
John Liddell 
Samuel Lenox 
Edward Ledger 
J. C. Lockner 
Henry Lewin 
Nathan Lewis 

E. M. Lousada 
John Locke 
James Mangic*s 
Neill Malcolm 
Samuel Mills 
J. Malcolmson 
Edward Meyrick 
P. Mallard 
R. J. Manderson 
James Maclaren 
James Mackenzie 
J. Morice 
Samuel M* Morris 
Frederick Madan 
John M*Cullom 
W. Minshull 
Joseph Merceron 
William 31aude 
W^illiam McCormick 
T. M* Taggart 
John Marshall 
R. R. Mawley 

D. R. Ncwall 
Joseph Nicoll 
Thomas Nixon 
J. B. Nicholls 
Thomas B. Oldfield 

A. Orme 

A. Ogilvy 
W, C. Paxton 
W. Pliillimore 
Joseph Pulley 

H. Pouncy 
G. Pouncy 
Joseph Platt 

E. Pacifico 

W. H. C. Plowden 
C. Peach 
Edwin Prodgers 
Manasseh Lopes Pereira 
Richard Price 

B. Filkington 
Thomas Potts 


A, W. Robarts 
John R. Reid 
Divie Robertson 
Henry Rouse 
William Routh 
Andrew Reid 
John Richards 

F. Reade 

John James Ruskiii 
John Ramsay 
Colin Rogers 
J. Reeves 
Thomas Richards 
George Smith 
S. G. Smith 
Oswald Smith 
Samuel W. Sweet 
Charles Shea 
Thomas Sheppard 
Richard Smith 
Joseph Somes 
Alexander Simpson 
Benjamin*Stan(iring 
Henry Stainton 
William Scorer 
Walter Shairp 

A. Sayer, M.P. 

N. Smith 
Tliotnas Smith 
R. Sutton 

P. Sillitoc 

Andrew Spottiswoode 
J. M. Strachan 
John Stock 
Giles Stibbert 
William Slark 
Richard Thornton 

C. Hanbury Tracy 
C. Hampden Turner 
Andrew Trevor 
Joseph Tringham 
William Jackson Taylor 
J. D. Thomson 
P, Sliercroft 
Alexander Urquhart 
William Vardon 
John Wool more 
Robert Williams 
Thomas Weeding 
J. Whale 
Thomas Ward 
John Woolley 
Thomas Waller 
James Western 
Jens Wolfl* 

Henry Wyndham 

B. B. Williams 
Joseph Watson 
Samuel Weddell 
Thomas Walshman, M.D. 
James Wood 

.Richard Westmacott, R.A. 
John Yarnoll 


Mr. SHEPHERD’S Committee will sit daily at the London Tavern, Bisliopsgate- 
street, where tlie attendance of his friends is earnestly requested, and communications 
will be thankfully received. 
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NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. 

SIR JOHN ROSs’s ARCTIC EXPEDITION.* 

Those who have w'oll considered the physical impediments^ which, under 
the most favourable circumstances, would obstruct a marine communication 
with the East by a north-west passage from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean, must wonder at the pertinacity with ivhich, for centuries past, such 
a passage has been sought. This eagerness was excusable, nay laudable, 
in the infancy of maritime discovery, when commercial ardour, a spirit of 
enterprize, a deficiency of geographical knowledge, and learned though 
erroneous theories, concurred to suggest the practicability of the passage, 
and incite private speculation to attempt it. The profound and elaborate 
treatise of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, written in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 

to prove a passage by the north-west to Cathaia (China) and the East- 
Indies," contributed, perhaps, in no small degree, to the expenditure of 
labour and money in this chimerical project. I cannot but much admire 
the work of the Almighty," observes Bafliii, addressing Sir John Wol- 
stenholrne, after his return from the expedition in which he discovered the 
bay called by his name, when I consider how vain the best and chiefest 
hopes of man are in things uncertain ; and to speak of no other matter than 
of the hopeful ])assage to the north-west, how many of the best sort of 
men have set their whole endeavours to prove a passage that ways, and not 
only in conference, but also in writing and publishing to the world, — ^yea, 
what groat sums of money hath been spent about that action, as your wor- 
ship hath costly experience of; and, for my own part, I would hardly have 
believed the contrary until mine eyes became witness of that I desired not 
to have found." At the present day, to incur risk, to waste money, and 
to inflict suffering, by encouraging further efforts to explore the arctic seas, 
with a view of finding a passage there to the other hemisphere, seems equally 
culpable and impolitic. 

At the same time, we are not blind to the advantages which science may 
reap from farther examination of countries in which curious natural pheno- 
mena may be observed, and valuable philosophical secrets remain hid. But 
if this object be sought without relation to commercial views, we have no 
doubt that the pursuit would be conducted with greater economy of life and 
money, and with better prospects of success. 

The justice of these observations must be acknowledged by every one 
who reads the narrative of the last expedition, fitted out avowedly to seek a 
marine outlet round the northern coast of America into the eastern seas. 
It is impossible to contemplate the protracted sufferings, mental and bodily, 
of Sir John Ross and his hardy companions, without regretting that the 
great object which led them to risk their lives, and to drag out long years 
of toil and privation in those dreary regions, should have been one which 

* Narrative of a Second Voyonfc in Search of a North-West Passage, and of a Residence in the 
Arctic Regions, during the years 1829* 1830, 1831, 1&32, and 1833. By Sin J. Ross, C.B., K.S.A., K.C..S., 
Ate. &r. Captain in the Royal Navy. Including the. Reports of Commander (now Captain) James 
Clarkr Rons* U.N., F.R.S., &c., and The Discovery of the Northern Magnetic Pule. London, 
1835. W'clMter. 
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past experience offered full assurance was utterly useless. It is true, indeed, 
that they, as well as their predecessors in this painful career, have not 
laboured wholly in vain ; like the alchymists of old, though they missed their 

great secret," they have enriched science with ^^good unsought experi- 
ments by the way." 

From the discoveries of Parry and Franklin, Captain (now Sir John) 
Ross was persuaded that, if any passage did exist to the north-west, it 
must be through Prince Regent’s Inlet, a southerly avenue from the wes- 
terly strait discovered by Parry at the bottom of the so-called Lancaster 
Sound. Captain Parry, in the journal of his first voyage (1819), after 
observing that there can be no reasonable doubt of a north-west passage 
into the Pacific Ocean, thought that the most probable chance of finding 
the passage from the Atlantic into the Polar Sea would be about the paral- 
lels of 6J3® or 70®. Sir John Ross was, moreover, convinced that, in 
order to work up to the northward with sufficient expedition to take advan- 
tage of the brief summer of those latitudes, a vessel must be provided with 
steam-power, inasmuch as the south wind, which brings down the ice from 
the northward, and thereby opens a passage in the higher latitudes of Baf- 
fin’s Bay, necessarily checks the progress thither of a sailing vessel. 

Disappointed in his endeavours to induce the government to send out 
another expedition under his command. Captain Boss was so fortunate as to 
find in Mr. Felix Booth, a citizen of London, a patron of his scheme, who 
munificently contributed about J£1 8,000, of his own private funds, to the 
outfit of the expedition, without the smallest prospect of pecuniary advan- 
tage ; indeed, it w as not until the repeal of the Act which offered a par- 
liamentary rew^ard for the encouragement of Northern discovery, that Mr. 
Booth consented to incur this large expenditure. 

The expedition consisted of a vessel, w-hich had been employed in the 
whaling trade, named the Victori/f strengthened, raised to the burthen of 
1/30 tons, and provided with patent steam-engines ; and the John, a store- 
ship. The crew of the latter mutinied on the coast of Scotland, and the 
vessel was consequently left behind, the Krusenstern, a decked boat of 
16 tons, being then the only companion of the commander's vessel. The 
officer second in command to Captain Ross, was his nephew, a commander 
in the Royal Navy. 

They found, immediately on the commencement of their voyage, but too 
late to repair the evil, that the patent- engine, although the principle was 
excellent, was not of corresponding execution : this, at least, is alleged by 
Sir John Ross, who is very loud in his vituperation of the patentees. The 
latter, however, dispute the justice of his strictures ; and the question, in all 
probability, will be settled by a more satisfactory and competent tribunal 
than that of a critic. 

Certain it is, that tlie progress of the Victory, under all the advantages 
of steam-pow'cr, and the absence of icc in the straits and lower part of 
Baffin’s Bay, was by no means so considerable as the success of the ex- 
pedition demanded. It sailed from the Thames on the 23d May, much 
later than it ought to have done ; it did not commence the actual voyage till 
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the 14th June, when it took its departure from Loch Ryan^ in Scotland, 
and did not enter Lancaster Sound till the 6*tli August, having stayed a short 
time at the Danish settlement of Holsteinborg. 

On entering Lancaster Sound, and reaching the spot where, on his for- 
mer voyage, lie had decided to return, under the firm belief that tliere was no 
passage to the westward. Captain Ross entered some remarks in his jour- 
nal ; but before we refer to them, it may be as well to state the grounds upon 
which he came to that decision, as detailed in the narrative of his first 
voyage. 

(;?aptain Ross there states, that, when in the strait leading to Lancaster 
Sound, and in lat. 74°. U3', long. 81° 28', on the 31st August 1818, being 
at dinner in the cabin, he was informed by the officer of the watch, that 
there was an appearance of the weather clearing at the bottom of the bay. 
lie says, I immediately, therefore, went on deck, and, soon after, it 
completely cleared for about ten minutes, and I distinctly saw the landy 
round the bottom of the huy^ Jbrming a connected chain of mountains 
with those which extended along the north and south sides : this land 
appeared to be at the distance of eight leagues.” lie named these mountains 
running in the centre, north and south, the Croker INIountains.” He says 
that, the weather became thick again, and being now perfectly satisfied 
that there was no passage in this direction,” he tacked to join the Alexander 
(Lieut. Parry's ship), which was at the distance of eight miles ; and having 
joined her, they stood to the south-eastward. The soundings, at this time, 
gave fathoms, though no current was found. Captain Ross observes 
afterwards : ‘‘ My opinions were mentioned to several of the officers, after 
I had determined to proceed to the southward, and also to Captain Sabine, 
who repeated, on every occasion, that there was no indication of a passage. 
Lieut. Parry’s ship, the Alexander^ being nearly hull down astern at the 
time I drew the land, and the icc at the bottom of the bay ; it was scarcely 
possible it could be seen from that ship ; for, at that moment, she was very 
indistinctly seen from the Isabella. I, therefore, did not think it worth 
while detaining the ships for Lieut. Parry’s report, but it afterwards ap- 
peared that the officer of the watch in tlie Alexander had seen the land 
at the bottom of the bay.” 

The observations which Sir John Ross entered upon his journal of the 
present voyage, and which he has inserted in the work before us, are in- 
tended to rebut the supposition that Lieut, (now Sir E.) Parry could have 
believed that there was a passage on that occasion. We do not know whe- 
ther more is meant than meets the eye in these observations, but W'e arc 
inclined to think that some readers will suspect them, although osten- 
sibly addressed to inferences drawn by some persons,” to be really 
directed to Sir Edward Parry, who has certainly not, to our knowledge, made 
any public declaration which could be construed into an acknowledgment 
that he differed from his commander. Sir John Ross clearly shows that, if 
he did so differ, it was his duty, and that of every officer in either ship in the 
same predicament, to have avowed their opinion. 

The narrative of a voyage of discovery into the Polar regions presents 
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few or no incidents which captivate the fancy or gratify the mind beyond 
the occasional acquisition of sonic dry scientific facts. There is no variety 
of landscape^ there are no objects of natural history, a description of which 
relieves the tedium of a voyage. All the landscape/’ says Sir John Ross, 
" was one indiscriminate surface of white, presenting, together with the 
solid and craggy sea, all equally whitened by the snow, the dreariest prospect 
it is possible to conceive, while unaccompanied by a single circumstance of 
the picturesque or anything capable of exciting the smallest interest.” The 
rational animals, which are scarce, must be placed in almost the lowest 
class, though even the Esquimaux, with all their dirt, gluttony, and igno- 
rance, afforded some recreation to the travellers in their dreary abode. 

\Vc must, however, do justice to these poor creatures. Sir John Rosa 
states that, excepting some trifling instances of petty pilfering, he had every 
reason to be pleased with the character and conduct of the tribe of Es(|ui- 
maux he met with, not only towards the travellers, but each other. Tliey 
appeared to be kind to their children and to the feeble, to live in perfect 
harmony together, and to be free from selfishness, even in respect to food, 
which constitutes almost the whole of their enjoyment. Of the voracity of 
these men, a pretty substantial proof was afforded at a dinner, to which a 
party of twelve was invited, on board the factory. The fare was fish, 
which the Esquimaux preferred raw. For the wlmle of the English party, 
one salmon (71bs.) and half of another sufficed ; whereas each Esquimaux 
devoured two, or I4lbs., the party of twelve consuming just one hundred 
weight and a-half of raw fish ! The Esquimaux,” he remarks, is an 
animal of prey, with no other enjoyment than eating; and, guided by no 
principle or reason, he devours as long as he can, and ail that he can pro- 
cure, like the vulture and the tiger.” The fashionable usages of the table 
amongst these children of the ice form an amusing contrast to the fastidious- 
ness of ours, which teach that even a plate would be contaminated by the 
touch of an ungloved hand. ** The head and back-bone being taken from 
two fish, they were handed to Ikmallik and Tullaliiu, the seniors, who slit 
the body longitudinally into two equal parts, dividing each of those after- 
>vards into two more. They were then rolled up into cylinders of two 
inches in diameter, when, putting one end into the mouth as far as possible, 
it was cut off by the knife so close as to endanger the end of the nose ; the 
party then handing the remainder to his neighbour.” In this way they pro- 
ceeded till the whole stock of fish was consumed. 

Captain Ross humanely attempted to instil into them some notions of 
religion ; but he failed. That they have a moral law, of some extent, 
written on the heart,” he says, ‘‘I could not doubt;” but he finds it diffi- 
cult to suppose that any human power could ingraft a reasonable and effi- 
cient religion on men who have little of man but what is found in those 
who approach most nearly to the pure animal nature.” 

Still, the Esquimaux are happy, because they arc contented ; and Sir John 
Ross has placed in counterpoise their enjoyments and privations, so as to 
appear to give the former the advantage. 

A very essential object in view — upon which, in fact, the ultimate sue- 
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cess of the expedition in a great measure depended — was the finding of the 
stores of the Fury^ Captain Parry’s ship, which was wrecked and aban- 
doned in 1825, not far from ilie farthest point attained by that expedition 
in the S.W, As they approached the place, their anxiety naturally in- 
creased. Having moored the Fictory in an ice-harbour, within a quarter 
of a mile of the spot, Captain Ross, with his second in command, the 
purser, and surgeon, proceeded to examine it. He says : 

We found the const almost lined with coal, and it was with no common inte- 
rest that we proceeded to the only tent which remained entire. This had been 
the mess-tent of the Fury*s officers; but it was too evident that the bears had 
been paying frequent visits. There had been a pocket near the door where 
Commander Ross had left his memorandum-book and specimens of birds; but 
it was torn down, without leaving a fragment of what it contained. The sides 
of the tent were also in many places torn out of the ground, but it was in 
other respects entire. Where the preserved meats and vegetables had been 
deposited, we found everything entire. The cannisters had been piled up in 
two heaps; but, though quite exposed to all the chances of the climate for 
four years, they had not suffered in the slightest degree. There had been no 
water to rust them, and the security of the joinings had prevented the bears 
from smelling their contents. On examining the contents, they were not 
found frozen, nor did the taste of the several articles appear to have been in 
the least degree altered. 

Not a trace of the vessel was to be seen, and it was evident that the 
moving masses of icc had carried her off, or ground her to atoms. 

Provided with tin's accession to ihcir stores, Captain Ross and his com- 
panions proceeded upon their adventurous career to explore Prince Regent’s 
Inlet, the ice now beginning to accumulate about tliem in bergs and land- 
ice, and the compass becoming useless. 'The hazardous navigation of those 
seas is well described in the following passage : 

For readers, it is unfortunate that no description can convey an idea of a 
scene of this nature ; and, as to the pencil, it cannot represent motion or 
noise. And to those who have not seen a northern ocean in winter — who have 
hot seen it, I should say, in a winter’s storm — the term ice, exciting but the 
recollection of what they only know at rest, in an inland lake or canal, conveys 
^no ideas of what it is the fate of an arctic navigator to witness and to feel. 
But let them remember that ice is stone ; a floating rock in the stream, a pro- 
montory or an island when aground, not less solid than if it were a land of 
granite. Then let them imagine, if they can, these mountains of crystal 
hurled through a narrow strait by a rapid tide; meeting, as mountains in 
motion would meet, with the noise of thunder, breaking from each other’s 
precipices huge fragments, or rending each other asunder, till, losing their for- 
mer equilibrium, they fall over headlong, lifting; the sea around in breakers, 
and whirling it in eddies ; while the flatter fields of ice, forced against these 
masses, or against the rocks, by the wind and the stream, rise out of the sea 
till they fall back on themselves, adding to the indescribable commotion and 
noise which attend these occurrences. It is not a little, too, to know and to 
feci our utter helplessness in these cases. There is not a moment in which it 
can be conjectured what will happen in the next ; there is not one which may 
not be the last ; and yet that next moment may bring rescue and safety. It is a 
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strange, as it is an anxious position; and, if fearful, often giving no time for 
fear, so unexpected is every event, and so quick the transitions. 

From Creswell Bay, they traced tlie western coast to about tlie 70tli 
parallel, in the meridian of 02°, where they w'ere stopped by the ice on the 
30th September, and forced to winter. 

The commander appears to have adopted every expedient which inge- 
nuity and skill could suggest to promote the comfort of his fellow-pri- 
soners ; his success is abundantly manifest from their freedom from disease, 
and their contentedness under so many privations. Future voyagers in 
those regions will do well to adopt his contrivances, and attend to his sug- 
gestions respecting the means of generating heat, either internally (in the 
body) or externally, as well as in regard to the quantity of food. In 
every expedition or voyage to a polar region,” he observes, at least if a 
winter residence is contemplated, the quantity of food should be increased, 
be that as inconvenient as it may. It would be very desirable, indeed, if 
the men could acquire the taste for Greenland food ; since all experience has 
showm that the large use of oil and fat meats is the true secret of life in 
these frozen countries, and that the natives cannot subsist without it, be- 
coming diseased and dying under a more meagre diet.” 

The history of their life for the rest of the year, and for the two folIo\v- 
ing years, is almost as monotonous and dull as the aspect of the country in 
which their weary daysw’ere passed. The only diversities were their occa- 
sional meetings with the Es(juinuiux, their shooting expeditions, and their 
excursions to explore the country, in a temperature 18 degrees below zero, 
or 80 below the point of congelation,* dwelling on those journeys in beau- 
tiful palaces of snow, purer tlian Parian marble, but incurring the perpetual 
risk of frost-bites, and frequently doomed to drag, by painful manual labour, 
their supplies and stores over masses of hummocky ice, the dogs, though 
useful beasts of draught, being unequal to a long journey. 

The surveys and journeys, however, have certainly filled up an impor- 
tant blank in the map of North Amcrica,t and have demonstrated that that 
continent is continuous up to at least the parallel of 71°, the northern portion 
of the newly discovered country (named by Captain Uoss, in honour of the 
real author of the discovery, Boothia Felix) being united to the southern 
(named King William’s Land) by a narrow isthmus, only seventeen or 
eighteen miles in breadth, twelve of which consist of lakes of fresh-w'ater 
(or rather ice), which i.sthmus is the only impediment to a union betwen 
the Atlantic and Polar seas, or a north-w'cst passage, below' the latitude of 
70°, precisely where Captain Parrj' supposed it to be most probable that a 
passage existed. Thus, then, Sir John Uoss observes, this part of the 
coast of North America, formerly a blank, has been surveyed, more or le.ss 
fully, between the latitudes of 72® 30' and 60®, and under longitudes lying 
between 89° and 99° W. Commencing at Behring’s Strait, and from the 

» A ball of frozen mercury was fired through an inch plank, and a shot of frozen oil of almonds spilt 
a target, and -rebounded unbroken. 

t It Is worthy of remark that the apocryphal passage of De Fonte, from the Pacific into Hudson’s 
Bay, as laid down by De Lisle, Ji somewliat countenanced by .Sir Jolui Ross’s discoveries. 
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Cape Barrow of Becchey, the coast has now been marked to Point Back of 
Franklin; here, and, as far as Mackenzie River, it is a^ain laid down by 
Richardson to the exit of the Copper Mine River of Hearne ; thence to 
Point Turnagain lie the discoveries of Franklin; after which, there is a 
blank of about 220 miles to the extremity of Sir John Ross's discoveries 
to the west, which it is expected will be filled up by Captain Back. Should 
this be the case, all that will be required to complete our knowledge of the 
northern coast of America, will be the space betwixt the Banks's liand of 
Parry and Boothia I^'clix. '^I’hc line of coast on l)olh sides of the isthmus 
has been traced, and some of the islands laid down, and the whole line from 
the isthmus up to the termination of Parry’s voyage southward, in Prince 
Regent's Inlet, is now nearly complete. 

I'he acquisitions in other departments of science are designed for an 
appendix, which is to appear hereafter. They are not probably very 
copious, though no opporlimity appears to have been missed of adding to 
the stock, under so able and vigilant a scientilic observer as Commander 
Ross. I'heir mincralogical collection they were obliged to abandon. 

The actual discovery of the magnetic pole is one of the great features 
of this expedition. This was accomplished by Commander Ross, who 
starteil witli a party from the Viclori/y and some Esquimaux, in the month 
of May 1831. lie traced the northern coast of Boothia Felix, as far as 
the western sea, and, guided by experiments with the needles, which gave 
him both the direction and the apparent distance, he was soon sensible of 
his proximity to the site of the magnetic pole. On the morning of the 
31st May, the party encamped within fourteen miles of the computed posi- 
tion of the pole. Here they left the greatest part of their baggage, and 
commencing a rapid march, reached the calculated place at eight in the 
morning of the 1st June. Like Bruce at the fountains of the Xile, Mr. 
Ross was all elation and excitement upon attaining the object of his ambi - 
tion ; and like him, too, he seems to have felt an undefinablc kind of dis- 
appointment at the unromantic character of so mysterious a spot. 

The land at this place is very low near the coast, but it rises into ridges of 
fifty or sixty feet high about a mile inland. We could have wished that a place 
so important had possessed more of mark or note. It was scarcely censurable 
to regret that there was not a mountain to indicate a spot, to which so much 
of interest must ever be attaclied : and I could even have pardoned any one 
among us who had been so romantic or absurd as to expect that the magnetic 
pole was an object as conspicuous and mysterious as the fabled mountain of 
Sinbad, that it even was a mountain of iron, or a magnet as large as Mont 
Blanc. But nature had here erected no monument to denote the spot which 
she had chosen as the centre of one of her great and dark powers ; and where 
we could do little ourselves towards this end, it was our business to submit, 
and to be content in noting by mathematical numbers and signs, as with things 
of far more importance in the terrestrial system, what wc could but ill-distin- 
guish in any other manner. As soon as 1 had satisfied iny own mind on this 
subject, I made known to the party this gratifying result of all our joint la- 
bours ; and it was then, that amidst mutual congratulation.s, we fixed the British 
flag on the spot, and took possession of the North Magnetic Folcand its ad 
joining territory, in the name of Great Britain and King William the Fourth. 
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The site of this interesting spot was found to be in lal. 70® 17'' N. ; 

long. 96*0 AO A5>f \V. 

The necessary observations were immediately commenced, and were 
continued throughout this and the greater part of the following day. The 
details have been since given by Captain James Ross, in a paper read 
before the Royal Society and printed in the Philosophical Transaclions 
for 1834. On arriving at the calculated position, he says: 

My attention was first of all directed to ascertain, if possible, the direction 
of the magnetic meridian. For this purpose, 1 suspended horizontally the 
meridian that was used only for the determination of the intensity of the 
magnetic force, first by three or four delicate fibres of floss silk. It remained, 
however, exactly in the position in which it was placed. A single fibre of the 
floss silk w'as next tried ; and lastly, a single fibre of flax. All these failing to 
demonstrate the smallest amount of horizontal attraction, a second needle was 
treated in a similar manner, and in all these attempts 1 was equally unsuccess- 
ful. The top of the instrument being so constructed as to admit of a half- 
circlc of torsion, this was next tried ; but the needle was moved from its posi- 
tion in nearl 3 ’ the same amount as the arc described by the point of suspen- 
sion ; shewing that the smallest amount of torsion was sufiicient to overcome 
the directive energy' of the needle. 

The needle was now removed to the dipping-apparatus, and observations 
on the intensity of the vertical force of the needle wore obtained, upon the 
supposition, that, in whatever direction a given number of vibrations in the 
same arc were made in the shortest time, that might be assumed ns the 
magnetic meridian. The results of six sets of observations gave the mean 
dip (the variations being a few seconds only) 89® 55) , or within one minute 
of the vertical position. What is still wanting, he observes, to determine 
the exact position of the magnetic pole, as well as its diurnal and annual 
motions, is a scries of observations, continued on the spot for some month.*!, 
by several observers. It only remains to be considered," he adds, whe- 
ther those wdio have the power to promote such an undertaking may attach 
sufTiciont importance to the subject, to direct its being carried into execution." 

The rest of their talc of sufferings is soon told. The mild winter of 
1829, which had enabled the travellers to encroach so far upon these icy 
territories, was succeeded by seasons of unusual rigour. There being no 
hope of extricating the ship, and their provisions being calculated to last 
only a sufficient time to enable them to return to ll»e remaining stores of the 
Fury, they set forth upon a dreary pede.stri an journey, dragging the boats 
along the coast by which they had sailed. After most laborious exertions 
and many unavoidable rctracings of their steps, which made the distance of 
180 miles equal to 300, they got to their homCy for such it then appeared 
to them ; and here the state of the ice condemned them to pass another 
winter. In the ensuing summer, they were able to push their boats through 
the ice into Baffin’s Bay ; and at length they descried a whaler, the Isabella 
of Hull, once commanded by Captain Ros.s, in which they found a ho.spitable 
welcome. 
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Had the central provinces of India been as well known in the days of Dr. 
Johnson as at present, it might have been said that the learned author of 
Rasselas had borrowed his idea of the ** Happy Valley,*’ from one of the most 
beautiful and interesting of the districts of Ilnjpootnna. The city of Oodi- 
pore, the capital of the principality, is situated in the midst of a rich country, 
bounded on all sides by an amphitheatre of rocky mountains. This barrier is 
perfectly impenetrable, excepting by a single pass, winding through a narrow 
defile, only affording sufficient space to admit one carriage at a time. The 
area thus enclosed is of very great extent ; besides the city, there is a vast 
number of small towns and villages scattered over the interior, and nothing 
can exceed the splendour of the landscape. The aspect of the country beyond 
the rocky barrier is barren and dreary, and while traversing the ravines which 
intersect these sterile hills, the traveller is perfectly unprepared for the rich- 
ness and fertility of the valley to which they lead. Bare peaks arise above the 
bead on every side, the view is circumscribcil by an apparently impenetrable 
wall of stone, and there is absolutely nothing to invite the footsteps to pro- 
ceed. Upon passing the last angle, a new and unex[>ccteJ prospect bursts upon 
the eye, and contrast gives to the whole scene the effect of enchantment. A 
large lake spreads its silvery waters to the right, and the road winds over an 
undulated surface, splendidly clothed with nature’s most luxuriant products. 
A second lake, equally beautiful with the first, but of smaller dimensions, 
skirts the city of Oodipore, which rises in all the fantastic pomp of oriental 
architecture, its pagodas, minarets, and towers, of the purest marble, gleaming 
like pearls in the sun. The palace of the rana, also of marble, is built upon 
a ledge of rocks, and has rather the appearance of a fortress than a royal resi- 
dence ; the design is heavy, but some of the details are very beautiful, and 
the whole has an imposing appearance from a distance. The lake, which 
extends its bright mirror immediately below this natural terrace, seems fitted 
for the residence of the fairy (pieen ; numerous small islands glitter like eme- 
ralds upon its shining bosom, each embellished with some beautiful pavilion 
formed of lattice- work of marble, perforated in the most elegant and elaborate 
pattcrn.s. The palmyras, which wave their lofty coronals amid foliage of un- 
rivalled lines, arc the finest to be found in India, and it is scarcely possible to 
imagine a fairer assemblage of leaf and flower than that which shades the light 
pavilions of this lovely spot. So gorgeous is the scene, that even those artists, 
whose fanciful pencils have luxuriated in delineations of imaginary beauty, have 
not exceeded the splendour which nnturc has lavished on this favoured spot. 
The insects and the birds are as radiant as the blossoms, and none of the repre- 
sentations of fairy-land have outdone the bright realities to be found amid the 
groves and gardens of Oodipore. The rocks which encircle this beautiful 
valley have all the appearance of some precious substance ; they are a species 
of quartz, somewhat resembling spar, of brilliant polish and shine like silver : 
geologists consider them to be very curious, and when glittering in the full 
blaze of a tropical sun, they become too dazzling for the human eye. 

The beauty of Oodipore is, however, only on the surface ; happiness has 
not chosen her dwelling in the valle}', apparently so well fitted to receive so 
fair a guest. Notwithstanding the strength which nature has imparted to its 
defences, it has often become the prey of invading foes, and the misgovern- 
ment which has prevailed, during many centuries, has entailed misery and suf- 
fering upon a population doomed to submit to a system of oppression, which 
yIsi/ii.Journ. VoL. 17. N 0 . 6 G. N 
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will in all probability continue until the whole country sliall be plnccil inunc> 
diately under British rule. The family of Oodipore, or Mewar, arc the most 
ancient of an}^ now existing amongst the Hindoos ; they boast their descent 
from the sun, and claim superiority over all other Rajpoots, During many 
long and arduous struggles with the invading Moslems, they maintained the 
high character bequeathed to them by their chivalric ancestors, and in no Eu- 
ropean record can be found deeds more accordant with the romantic notions 
of knighthood’s purest age, than those which are contained in the chronicles 
of Chitore, the name of the ancient capital. When that devoted city has 
been sacked and taken, the coiKjncrors have triumphed over little save dead 
bodies ; the men have perished on tite ramparts, and the women have sacri- 
ficed themselves in the flames, rather than become the slaves of foreign 
masters. There is a cavern in which the dreadful johiir^ so well described by 
Colonel Tod, was enacted, where the Princess Pndinani and thirteen thousand 
females, shut themselves up on the approach of Alla-o-deen; vast quantities of 
combustible materials were already prepared for tlie expected event ; the en- 
trance was closed after a fire had lieen kindled, and the whole of this devoted 
band perished by suffocation, or the flame. No one has ventured w ithin the 
precincts since that fatal period. The mouth of tlic cavern is said to be 
guarded by evil genii, who will not sufFer human footsteps to approach, and 
those who could not be deterred by superstitious feelings are effbctnally pre- 
vented from examining the interior by the monstrous serpents supposed to he 
brooding in every crevice. It is supposed that this dreadful cluirnel house, 
if examined, would disclose strange secrets. Mo<lern times afford few ex- 
ploits for kuight-errantry, but here is one that miglit arouse the spirit, .should 
it still exist in that form which kindled in the souls of oiir ancestors. 'J'o 
destroy the serpents and explore the cave, would be a feat w'orthy of the best 
days of chivalry ; nor would it go unrewarded, for doubthiss the ladies did not 
divest themselves of tlieir jewels when they sought to escape by death from the 
threatened doom. 

Colonel Tod’s splendid history of Rajasi’han records many similar instances 
of heroism. The Rajpoot women have been placed in a much more elevated 
position than those belonging to less favoured districts under Hindoo goveru- 
nicnt. Latterly, in compliance with the prejudices introdiieed by the Maliom- 
rnedans, and spreading widely over India, they have withdrawn themselves 
from the eyes of men ; but tlic}’ still exercise, if not a stronger licgrcc of in- 
fluence than is permitted to other Asiatic ladies, a more public exhibition of 
it than would be allowed by the lcs.s intellectual |)ortion of the Hindoos, who 
look down upon the weaker sex with the utmost contempt, imputing to them 
every sort of folly and vicious inclination, and denying the existence of a 
single virtue which is not forced upon them by the Jaws and regulation.s to 
which they arc compelled to submit. Priiice.s.scs of Rajpoot families have 
often ruled openly as regents. Others have not left an unsullied name, and a 
story is told of a ranee of Jeypore, which affords a curious specimen of the 
arts by which w'oinen in India not (infrequently contrive to gain the ascen- 
dancy. The reigning prince died without male issue, but the favourite wife, 
pretending to be about to give birth to a child, smuggled an infant into the 
zenana, who it was .said was the son of a woman of the lowest caste, employed 
to sweep the floors. Before the imposition was suspected, she contrived to 
induce the principal nobles of the court to cat out of the same dish with the 
boy, and though they were subsequently convinced that a .surreptitious heir 
had been introduced, they dared not publicly cxpo.se the fraud, as it would 
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have involved tlie loss of caste to all who had partaken of the rice with him, 
riic story, however, getting abroad, she found some difficulty in maintaining 
her pretended son upon the throne, and had she not secured a strong party in 
her favour, she would have lost the fruits of her stratagem. 

An Indian court is the hot-bed of political intrigue, and cabals prosper, 
which in a less congenial atmosphere would not have a chance of success. 
Unfortunately, the people have not yet learned to despise those who prefer 
the crooked to the straight path to wealth and power, no one deeming it dis- 
honourable to employ every kind of artifice to secure private and personal 
interests I he religion which the Hindoos profess, so far from inculcating any 
noble precept, or explaining the duty which man owes to his fellow, encou- 
rages the indulgence of every selfish passion ; the government has seldom or 
ever been less corrupt, and hence the .strange anomalies which spring up in the 
Hindoo ciiaractcp, and the difficulty of distinguishing between the vices induced 
by such debusing .sourcc.s, and those alleged to he inherent in the mind. The 
Hindoos have been alternately depicted as monsters of crime, or miracles of 
goodness ; those who have had an opportunity of experiencing their attach- 
ment and fidelity, and their coiuluct in all the domestic relations, arc surprised 
by (he extent to which they carry many virtues; while others, who only know 
them through the medium of their public acts, deem them to be utterly sunk 
in depravity, and incapable of any moral feeling. Vainly have Tod, Malcolm, 
Munro, and an extensive list of other distingiiishcd men, who have lived long 
and iiilimutely with the natives of India, afforded their honourable testirnon}^ 
to the personal cxcelleneo which has come under their immediate observation ; 
tliose who judge solely from the effect likely to he produced by the toleration, 
and even the unhlushing countenance, given to conduct which would cover the 
inhabitants of civilized Europe with dis irace, cannot believe it possible that 
any virtues can take root amid a soil calculated ro foster nothing save vice, 
'fhey will not give any action the credit of a good motive, and judging only 
from the surface, stigmatize the whole population as worthless and abandoned 
to all sorts of inicpiity. 

In no part of India does the native character cxliihit more strange and ap- 
parently incompatible elements than in Rajast’han. In no place can the notions 
of honour he more fantastic and extraordinary, or the compounds of vices 
which aj)|)al, and virtues \>hieli attract, exist in a stronger degree. It is 
scarcely possible to describe a single class, or even a single individual, without 
being involved in apparent contradictions, seeming to ap|dand one moment 
what we condemn in tlie next ; so difficult is it to separate the good from the 
evil, to do justice to the excellence, without rendering homage to tlie baseness, 
which meets the eye on every side. With few exceptions, people who have 
lived long in the bosom of native .society, are too much cliariiied with the 
am-ablc points of character coming under their ijnmediatc knowledge, to visit 
those engendered by circumstances and situations with perhaps necessary 
harshness, and others who have not had similar oppurtiinities of making them- 
selves acquainted with the better qualities, err in the contrary extreme, and 
give to all the aspect of demons. 

One of tlie favourite methods of preventing and of punishing aggression, is 
by the voluntary sacrifice of life. The wronged party will either kill them- 
selves, or slaiigliter one of their nearest relations, in order tliat the blood of 
the victim may rest upon the head of the adversary. Amid the less loft 3 '- 
inimlcd of the Hindoos, a useless member of the faniily is selected for the 
purpose ; but many instances arc recorded in Rajast’han where the noblcsl and 
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the best have stood in the breach, ready to die rather than permit an act of 
oppression which they were unable to prevent. The defence of a certain boun- 
dary to the province, is committed to one family, who dwell on the opposite 
bank of a river which divides it from the territory belonging to the sovereigns 
of Oodipore. Whenever the reigning prince persists in crossing this river, one 
of the descendants of this devoted race is bound to kill himself, the weight of 
his blood falling upon the invader, and at no period has any unwillingness been 
manifested to fulfil the duty imposed by one of the most fantastic notions which 
ever entered into the head of man. Sacrifices, however, in Oodipore have 
not always been voluntary; at the death of the reigning prince it was usual to 
deluge the grave with the blood of numerous victims, and woe be to the un- 
fortunate traveller who should be found journeying through the province at 
the lime strangers were commonly selected in preference to the inhabitants, 
who, however, were not spared when the complement necessary to secure a 
proper degree of respect to the deceased prince was incomplete. It is only 
since British influence has extended over the whole of India, that the blood of 
human victims has ceased to flow upon the altars of llnjast^ian, and the aboli- 
tion of this abominable method of pro[)itiating the deity is of comparatively 
recent date. At Jeyporc, in a temple of more than ordinary sanctity, dedica- 
ted to the destructive power, in ancient times, the murder of a huinati being 
was perpetrated daily : the sacrifices became less numerous, yet were continued 
until a late period ; a goat is now the substitute, and though the love of excite- 
ment would perhaps, in almost every part of India, render the great mass of 
the people favourable to any horrid spectacle in honour of the blood-thirsty 
goddess Kali, they are no longer bent upon the indulgence of gratification of 
so fearful a nature. 

The females of Ua jast’han still insi.st upon the right of performing suttee, 
and as, in consequence of the curtailing and iion-iiitcrfercnce systems, the 
resident at the court of Oodipore ha.s been withdrawn, the chances arc that 
the custom will continue for some time longer. At the death of Bhecm Sing, 
the late rana, no fewer than four women chose to burn themselves upon his 
funeral pile. One of these victims deserved a better fate; she had been the 
favourite wife, and, ever since her union with the reigning prince, had exer- 
cised the influence which she posses.scd over him greatly to his own advantage, 
and that of the people whom he governed, for he was a person of weak mind, 
and easily induced to sanction arts of the most unjustifiable nature. The good 
sense displayed by this lady, and the character she bore for the possession of 
all the graces which do honour to the female heart, interested the resident very 
strongly in her favour, and he left no means untried to divert her from her 
purpose; but he was unable to effect the only method by which she could be 
induced to survive her widowhood. The heir of a noble house has it in his 
power to save one of his father’s wives by saluting her with the title of Uaje 
Baee, and thus constituting her the head of the zenana. Unfortunately, it is 
an expensive act of humanity, for the lady must be maintained in her dignit}', 
and the income required amounts to several thousands a-ycar. Jaun Singh, 
the successor to the throne, was not inclined to gratify the lady and her nume- 
rous friends at so much cost, and he remained immoveable by all the dificrent 
inodes of attack re-sorted to for the purpose. The ranee was by no means 
idle; she had no wish to die, and she put every engine in motion to secure her 
object. Bheem Singh had arrived at a good old age, and his decease was an 
event which had long been contemplated : as it is usual among Hindoos, he was 
carried out of his apartments in the palace, to draw his lust breath in the open 
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nir, and he lay upon a bed in one of the court-yards, surrounded by his imme- 
diate dependants. Yielding to gradual decay, he expired in the .early part of the 
morning, and according to necessary custom, his obsequies were to take place 
after the sunset of the same day. The resident repaired immediately to the 
palace, in order to prevent the possibility of the employment of any improper 
means, cither of persuasion or force, to induce the unhappy women who 
mourned the loss of their protector to immolate themselves upon his body. 
Upon his arrival, he found that four had signified their intention to burn, and 
amongst them the ranee, from whose cultivated mind he had hoped for another 
result. 

The manner in which the females of a zenana declare their resolution to 
nccom()any their husbands into the other world, is rather singular; the instant 
that the death is announced to them, those whose minds arc made up for the 
event, unhind their hair, and throw a jar of water over their heads; after this, 
it is considered very disgraceful to retract. Upon the dissolution of Bhecm 
Singh, an old slave set the example to tiie other females. It appeared that 
the only desire which this poor creature felt to survive the man to whom she 
had belonged during the greater portion of her life, was that she might have 
the opportunity of displaying her fidelity by dying upon his funeral pile. The 
ranee, who knew too well that Jaun Singh would remain inexorable, did not 
hesitate to exhibit the same fatal determination, and two others joined them. 
One of these ladies, deeply imbued with the superstitions and prejudices of 
her country, firmly believed in the transmigration of souls, positively declaring 
that she preserved a distinct recollection of a former slate, in whicli she had 
burned herself, and assuring her auditors that she should return into the world 
and burn again. Every wonl uttered by a suttee is considered to be oracular, 
and vvliilc the old slave was settling every point of the ceremonial of tfie ap- 
proaching sacrifice, and she was amusing her auditors with the hnlluciiiutions 
of a disturbed brain, the ranee employed herself in dictating letters and set- 
tling all her worldly afluirs. She was by this time well aware that there could 
be no hope from the liberality of Jaun Singh ; and, however terrible it might 
be to leave the world while in the prime of life and health, with a mind fully 
capable of taking a prominent part in the afl’airs of the world, she preferred 
an immediate and cruel death to the prospect of dragging on existence in a 
degraded state — the loss of every blessing which could induce a high-souled 
woman to struggle with her fate. Hindoo widows arc not only debarred from 
forming a second union, but they are absolutely deprived of every thing save 
the bare necessaries of life. It is expected that, during the first year after the 
death of their husbands, they will scarcely cat sufficient food to support ex- 
istence, and that tlicy will shew by their emaciated appearance that they have 
rigidly maintained the required abstinence, in private, as well as in public. 
Even had Jaun Singh |)laced his father’s wddow at the heail of his household, 
she must have undergone the year of probation, and her future respectability 
would have depended upon her compliance with every established rule. The 
second marriage of a widow, the widow of a Brahmin especially, is considered 
to be only inferior to the crime of killing and eating the sacred animal. At 
one time, the women belonging to a certain district in the neighbourhood of 
the Nerbuddah, took advantage of the reinissness of the British government 
concerning the laws and privations imposed upon the sex, to enter a second 
time into matrimonial engagements ; but such indulgencies were of very short 
duration. Incited by the Brahmins, the people petitioned against so great a 
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scandal^ and the luckless widows were compelled to submit to the existing 
regulations in all their severity. 

The resident of Oodipore, who felt the highest respect for the character of 
the ranee, was particularly anxious to dissuade her from the desperate act she 
meditated. The assurance of his protection had operated very strongly upon 
the inmates of the zenana, reducing the number of victims to four, not one 
of whom were actuated by the most common of the motives which usually 
induce women in India to perform the fatal rite. I’o the old slave it was a 
termination of a career which she considered to be the most honourable that 
her destiny could confer. Though never raised to the dignity of a wife, she 
was greatly respected in the zenana ; she was perhaps its oldest inhabitant, and 
exercised a degree of authority which few persons can imagine who arc wholly 
unacquainted with the strange features of a Hindoo establishment. Two of 
her companions, though young, handsome, and of high birth, were of little 
account amid the crowd of women who belonged to the rana, and were neither 
objects of his affection nor bound to him by any tics save those of duty. The 
one enjoyed a brief distinction by raving about a pre-existcnce, and speculating 
upon the new form in which she should he fated to re-enter the world. Appa- 
rently she w'as tired of her present mode of life, for she expressed a wish to 
make her third appearance upon this sublunary stage in a lower sphere of 
society, professing to believe that happiness was more frequently to be found 
in a cottage than a palace. The character of Bhcem Singh w as not of a nature 
to excite cither esteem or respect in the bosom of a woman who had the power 
of discriminating betwixt good and evil, and the ranee did not affect to attri- 
bute her present determination to any sentiment of regard for him, or nn- 
willingncss to survive his loss. Neither did she pretend to he actuated by 
religious motives. She despised the superstitious belief of her associates, ami 
assured the resident that she entertained no expectation vvliat.soevcr of ob- 
taining an admis.sion into heaven for her husband, or for herself, l)y comply- 
ing with the prejudices of her country and caste. Slie determined to burn 
xsimply to get rid of an existence which would become intolerable, and tlii.s 
resolution was too firmly fixed to be altered. Evening found her with the 
same feelings; the resident, who had hitherto conversed with her through the 
medium of her personal attendants, or with the intervention of a purdah, now 
met her at the gate of the palace, where, together with her as.sociutes, she 
appeared for the first time in public without a veil. It is the custom for .sut- 
tees to riile witii the funeral procession, and these women mounted on horse- 
back for the only time in ihcir lives. The ranee, in particular, exprc.ssed her- 
self much obliged by the lively interest her European friend had taken in her 
welfare ; she had already recommended many of her dependents to his protec- 
tion, and after inviting him to witness the approaching ceremonial, she bade 
him farewell* leaving him more deeply impressed than ever with re.spcct for 
her talents, and with grief that so noble a creature should be driven to such 
a frightful choice of eviks. Immediately quitting the spot, he rode off’ in a 
contrary direction, anxious to get away from the sound of the shouts of the 
populace, the di.scordant bray of their barbarous music, and the sight of the 
smoke which W'ould too soon sully the purity of the atmosphere around. 

Bheein Singh descended to the grave without a single regret, except from 
those whom his death left a prey to indigence and oblocpiy. Too sclfisli and 
.supine to be aroused to any lioiiotirabJe action, hi.s love of case and unwil- 
lingness to embroil himself with fiercer spirits, brought abinit a catastrophe 
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which would scarcely be cj'cdihlo were it not authenticated beyond a doubt, 
the well-known fate of the beautiful Kislicii Kower, or Kishna Koinari. 

Jaun (or Jiivana) Singh, the present rana, and the brother of Kishen Kower, 
was at that period a mere boy, and incapable of defending his sister. When he 
grew up, the rajah of Joudporo, having become a widower, made proposals of 
marriage to a younger dnnglitcr of the Oodipore family. The callous-hearted 
father would have consented ; but Jaun Singh indignantly declared, that the 
man who had occasioned the murder of one sister, should pass over his dead 
body before he brought out the other as a bride. This spirited interference 
put an end to the ncgocialions. The uncle of Kishen Kower, to whose deter- 
mined barbarity the murder of the beautiful and innocent girl was ju stly im- 
puted, never appeared afterwards in public without experiencing the effect of 
the feeling he had inspired, lie became an object of aversion to his former 
associates, by whom he was so palpably shunned, that it is said the haughty 
Rajpoot felt the change of public opinion so heavily, that he could not survive it. 

The memory of Sir John Malcolm is cherislicd w ith the highest degree of 
enthusiasm throughout Malwa and Central India. He had a very considerable 
share in the settlement of the country, and he possessed the strongest pos- 
sible recommendations to the affection and confidence of the natives. He 
understood their language perfectly, united the most unyielding firmness with 
the greatest kindness and gentleness of manner, and readily attended to every 
applictition made to him, by persons of all ranks and conditions, and moreover 
convinced those w'ho approached him, that in every measure he was actuated 
by good-will towards the native powers, and an earnest desire to promote tlieir 
interests. Colonel Tod has not left behind him a less enviable name; none, 
except the very highest and moNt learned classes of natives, arc at |)rcscnt able 
to appreciate the great value of his labours in their service, in his splendid his- 
tory of Rajast’han ; but the time will doubtless arrive, in which all the intel- 
lectual portion of the people will perceive how' deeply they arc indebted to 
him for the immense mass of information which he has collected, and for his 
publication in a foreign language, of records so honourable to the Rajpoot 
character. Sir David Ochterlony, who lived amongst the native chieftains like 
a prince, adopting many of their manners and customs, and s|)cnding a large 
income in a style of truly Asiatic magnificence, has likew ise left many gracious 
recollections amid the people with whom he dwelt ; hut he is also character- 
ized as a very keen and sharp-witted politician. The natives have an idea that 
a person possessed of one eye only, secs much farther than those who are 
blessed with two, and is better able to conduct a difficult ncgociation. Run- 
jeet Singh, as a statesman, considered to be one of the ablest of the day, lost 
an eye ill the small pox, and when Sir David Ochterlony, w ho was in a similar 
liredicamcnt in coliscqiicnce of a wound receiveil in action, was appointed to 
treat with him, it was generally supposed that he had been selected on account 
of the necessity of sending some person able, from similar circumstances of 
mental and bodily conformation, to cope wiih so subtle an adversary. 

The Rajptiots, though very rigid llimloos, abstaining even under the pros- 
pect of starvation from all animal food, arc not so particular with regard to 
their beverage as persons of their persuasion in other parts of India. Cherry 
brandy is the favourite medium of becoming hurra coossee (very happy). They 
get intoxicated, the great desideratum, in a shorter period by drinking this 
liquor, than if they were to resort to wine; the flavour is more agreeable, and 
it is probably in deference to native taste, that Messrs. Hoflinnn and Co., the 
principal manufacturers for the Indian market, mix so large a quantity of cloves 
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and other spice with the fruit, ns to render it absolutely nauseous to unaccus- 
tomed palates. Mnssala is the grand native stiiuulant, and, though differing 
in almost every other respect, the Hindoo and Mahonunedaii cookery agree in 
introducing cardamums, cloves, ginger, , into all their dishes. 

The manners of the Rajpoots are less polished in their exterior department 
than many other tribes of Hindoos; they affect the roughness of the soldier, for 
nearly all the peasantry go armed ; they arc not, however, in reality uncourteous, 
or intentionally rude, and at the courts of the native princes, the finest lessons 
of politeness may be seen. It is very necessary to study native usages and native 
opinions before Europeans enter into the society of the higher classes of 
Asiatics ; for, without a very intimate acquaintance with the ideas entertained 
upon the subject of good breeding, there is a great risk of shocking the pre- 
judices of the aristocracy of the East. Ladies of rank, who have been accus- 
tomed to European courts, and who consider themselves entitled to give the 
tone to society, have left a very unfavourable impression behind them in the 
audience chambers of the princesses of India. When presents are exchanged, 
it is deemed a breach of etiquette to pay the slightest regard to them, and a lady 
who, in despite of previous warning, examined with eager delight the rich 
brocades and shining tissues piled up in the tray at her feet, received a well- 
merited rebuke from the lips of her entertainer. When the niizzur was offered 
in turn to the native lady, she did not even glance at its contents, hut con- 
signed it immediately to the care of her attendants. The English visitor was 
disappointed ; she wished to observe the effect produced by the sight of so 
many novelties, and inquired why they were cast aside without examination. 
The native lady immediately replied, that she was at that time too much occu- 
pied by conversation with her guest, to think of anything else; when she 
should lose the pleasure of her company, she would amuse herself with look- 
ing at the foreign articles; hut not before. Another European lady exposed 
herself to greater animadversion, by finding it cxfKnlicnt to take the flowery 
compliments of the East in tlicir literal acceptation. Contrary to the esta- 
blished usage, she admired every thing she saw', and on being tolil that the 
house, with all its goods and chattels, w'as entirely at her disposal, carried off 
a chowry, with a gold handle set with jewels, to which she had taken a fancy. 
The next day, the party to whom it belonged, sent for it, hut the fair marauder 
refused to surrender the prize, alleging it to have been freely given, and as 
freely accepted. The European authorities were then applied to, and with 
some difficulty they procured rc.storalion of an article much too valuable to he 
dis^posed of without a quid pro quo. In other places, this nnconscionahle 
w oman had more success; people were either afraid of giving offence, or enter- 
tained hopes of carrying some favourite point by means of her influence. It 
is only necessary to appear to have interest with the ruling pow ers, to accumu- 
late property of every description, and it is greatly to the honour of Euro- 
peans in India, that the temptations throw'n in their way to take advantage of 
this disposition, on the part of the natives, are so seldom found to he irresis- 
tible. At Oodipore, where the number of British officers seldom exceeded 
three, one of whom, being inve.sted with great authority, and still greater in- 
fluence with the government of Calcutta, all desired to propitiate, it was very 
difficult to prevent or to evade the importunities of natives, each having some 
suit to prefer, and each anxious to take what they considered to be the readiest 
means of enforcing it. No stigma has been attached to the characters of those 
who have resided for a long period at Oodipore, and the poverty of the greater 
number has proved them to be above all mercenary considerations. 
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THE YEOR OF SCRIPTURE NOT THE NILE. 

TO THK KllITOU. 

Sir: In requesting you to give insertion to the following extract from my 
Ori^hirs 1 do so for the |)iir|)Ose of giving publicity to a valuable com- 

ment upon it, with which I have just been favoured by a learned and distin- 
guished member of one of our universilie.s : — 

It will be asked, and doubtless witli no small degree of surprise, whether, then, I 
mean to eonrend that the Nile was not the river by the brink of which Moses w^as 
exposed by Iiis mother,* and of which the waters were turned by him to blood in 
the sight *if Pliaraob, and in the sight of bis servants ;’*f to wbieh I distinctly answer, 
that ill my opinion tlie river which i.s llie subject of those portions of the Scriptural 
History conhl not possibly have been the Nile, eitlicr in its main stream or in any of 
its branches. 

For the ])roj)er consideration of this subject, it is necessary to divest the mind of 
the impressions which it has received (and which, I conl’ess, it will with dilheiilty 
give lip) respei'tirig the identification of the Nile with the river mentioned in the first 
two hooks of the Pentateuch, and then .simply to impure whether tliere be any real 
Scriptural evidence for the conclusion that the Nile is that river: and I fearlessly 
assert, that tiiiu'e will be found none whatever; and that tbi.s identification, like that 
of Fgypt with fhe land of ^litzraiin, has first been taken for granted, and then the 
imnstruction of the various texts of Scripture in which the river of Mitzraim is men- 
tioned adapted to coincide with the received notions. 

The name exclusively aiqilieil in the Books of Genesis and Kxodiis^ to the river 
riiniiiiig thioiigli IMit/.iaim is (//r.b-), which name has been considered by jihilolo- 
gists to be a word of Egyptian origin, especially ap)»lic:il)Ie to the Nile.§ There arc, 
liowever, sullicrient texts in SerijitureJl to show that this exclusive appropriation of the 
word is not warranted ; and, indeed, I eannot but think that it would m.*ver have 
been contended for, lia<l it not been assunieil that this ?/#■.!/• must of nece.ssiiy lie the 
Nile.^ In the later portions of the Canon of Scripture, where //ci>y and its plural 
yt'tirhu are of freipieiit occurrence as applied to tlie rivers of ^Iitzraim,*» it might 
indeed with much appearance of reason he eontmided that those words arc referable 
to the Nile, and to the various branches of that river rumiing through the Helta ; but 
the texts from the contemporaneous writings of the prophi*ts Isaiah and L)anicl, in 
which the same expressions clearly refer to other rivers, are ipiite sutlieieiit to rebut 
any such assimqitioii, and to establish the fad that at that late period ot the Scriptural 
history also, the words had not any such exclusive appropriation.*’ {^Oruj, Uibl,^ pp. 

• Kxod. ii. a. I Ibiil. vii. :?o. 

% (ifii. xli. 1 — :i, 17, li): Kso«l. i. 2-2 i ii. a, vii. l.'i— 

§ Sec tJesuiiiis's Hvb. Lcj.^ art. • 

II Sec Job xxviil. Id; Isaiah xxxiil. 21 ; xxxvii. 2.’V; Dan. xii. ■"». <»• 7* 

•[ In the acconnl of the first of the * plaijues of Milzraini’ wc fiinl it stated ; Ami the Lord spake 
iMito Mo.ses, Say unto Aaron, Take thy rod, and .<treteb <uit tliiiie hand iii-on the waters ot Mitzraim, 
upon their .streams (3n“iri 3 upon their rivers .veoiv/uvii), and upon their 

ponds (.jn DJS uffmehem), and alltheir pools [collections] of water, that they may iHTOinc 

blfMjd," (F.xod. vii. Id); where, if the words Jinn] (tit-fiarnth) , iu^orim), and 

be considered (whii h it would seem they ought to be) as placed in the order of their rela- 
tive importance, it would re.siilt that Ihe/A-to- must Ik* looked upon as being of an inferior charac ter to 
the wc/i./T ; and seeing that nnhiir is from its derivation a Mrt'tnti, or natural river of flowing water (from 
-jrij imhiir ‘to flow’), it Is far from unlikely that yedr may, in contrmlislinclioii io mihur, mean :ni 

artificial water-course, stvannl (compare Job xxviii. l(i). 

** See especially Kzek. xxix. :i, 4, ; Nah. iii. U. 

Asial^Journ. N.S. V’^OL. 1 7 . No.U(i. 
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Upon this subject, the remarks of my correspondent are ns follows : “ As 
far as I have yet examined the matter, 1 am inclined to n^rec with you, that 

Egypt is not the Mitzraim of the sacred writers The word I believe to 

signify * a fountain,* or ‘ the stream running from a fountain.’ The word 
occurs nearly fifty times in the Bible, and never necessarily signifies the Nile; 
but in several passages it must be * a fountain Job^ xxviii. 10, 

Kp3 , ‘ He maketh to burst forth from the rocks the foujitains.* In the 24th 
verse of the seventh of Exodus^ our translation is : ‘ The Egyptians digged 
round about the river for ivater to drink ;* but in the Hebrew we have 
D’tD HNNI, i e, ‘ the Egyptians [Mitzrites] digged round about the fountain of 
waters to drink, for they could not drink of the waters of the fountain.’ You 
very properly remark, that, in the 19th verse of this chapter, the word, being 
used in the plural, cannot mean the Nile : the three things specified arc, ‘ the 
streams, the fountains^ and the pools.* It is, moreover, very improbable that 
Pharaoh’s daughter should be going along the banks of the Nile to bathe ; but 
there is nothing improbable in supposing her going along the banks of a stream 
to a fountain, which might probably descend from one of the neighbouring 
mountains. In the 7Bth Psalm, at the 44th verse, in describing the miracles 
of Egypt iMitzraim], the writer says : * He turned their fountains 

into blood ;* the word being in the plural number : now, had it referred to the 
Nile, it would certainly have been in the singular.” 

I will refrain for the present from making any remarks upon these observa- 
tions, which are highly deserving of consideration, in connexion with this 
most interesting subject. 

I am. Sir, your very obedient servant, 

Jjondnn^ 15/4 1835, Ciias. T. Bekk. 

The way in which M. Cahen, the author of a new translation of the Bible 
into French, gets over the difficulty, with respect to the meaning of the word 
, is exceedingly ingenious. His note upon Cen, xli. 1, is as follows; 
“ FIcuve ; ce mot signijie aussi canal. Cvla convicnl parfaitement an Nily 
qui cst un canal crensc par la main dc la nature '' 


IVni. MORDAUNT RICKF/rTS. 

TO Tin*: KDITOH. 

Sir : — As your Journal has been a medium ot communicating to the public certain 
proceedings of the Hon. the Court of Di rectors of the East-liidia Company, wliich 
may tend seriously to affect my character and interests, I douht not you will have the 
candour and justice to state, in your next publication, that I am pr(?pariiig a full ex- 
posure of the unjustifiable course adopted towards me, and a complete defence against 
the imputations made against me. To my full vindication, a copious reference to 
original documents is necessary ; and this unavoidably requires time. I liad hoped, 
however, to be prepared ere now for publication; but have been delayed by conside- 
rations which wdll be explained when my statement appears. 

I am, Sir, &c., 

London, May 23rf, 1835. Moiidaunt Ricketts. 
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COINS AND RELICS OF MANIKVALA. 

Rapid progress appears to he making, in India, in elucidating Indian and Indo- 
Greciun numismatics ; and from the discoveries already established, we may 
expect important contributions to ancient history and to philology, from a 
perseverance in the investigations now going on into these least suspicious of 
all historical and chronological records. It is much, indeed, to be regretted 
that the attention of Oriental antiquaries was not sooner directed to this 
branch of archaiology. Multitudes of ancient coins have been melted down, 
which might have been purchased at bullion-price. Sir Harford Jones Bridges 
stated, in his evidence before the Steam Navigation Committee, that, when 
he was the Company’s commercial agent at Biissorali, he might, had he been 
authorized, have purchased multitudes of ancient coins, which were consigned 
to the melting-pot, some, perhaps, of considerable historical value. 

The coins and relics discovered by General the Chevalier Ventura, in exca- 
vating the tope of Manikyala, in the Punjab, have been already superficially 
noticed in the Calcutta journals. They have, however, since been siihjeeted 
to an attentive examination by Mr. Prinsep, the active secretary to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal; and this gentleman’s acute and learned remarks upon these 
curious relics, suggested by a personal examination, are contained in a paper 
read before the society in March 1834, of which w^ subjoin a condensed epi- 
tome, from the society’s Journal for July and September last. 

The following is a description of General Ventura’s operations : 

“ The excavation was commenced on the 27th April, 1830, at the very 
bottom of the cupola on the south side, where, having met with nothing but 
loose materials, the work was of necessity discontinued. On the 28th April, 
the cap of the cupola was laid open, and there, at the depth of three feet, 
six medals (or coins) were discovered. On the 1st May, at the depth of twelve 
feet, a square mass of masonry was found, exactly in the centre of the mound, 
and regularly built of quarried stones, in very good preservation. On piercing 
ten feel into this, a medal w^as found in the middle of a clod of earth. On 
the Gth, a silver coin and six copper coins were met with at the depth of 
twenty- feet. 

** I am not able to recognize the coins discovered up to this period, and I 
conclude they have been mixed with the general heap of scattered coins, all 
being of the same nature. 

“ On the 8th May, the workmen came upon a box of iron (probably copper) 
which was broken by a stroke of the pick-axe. There was in this box a second 
smaller box of pure gold, with an ornamental top, in the centre of which is 
inserted a stone resembling the opal, but friable and adhesive to the tongue 
like tabashecr ; it is reserved for future examination: this box contained the 
following articles : — 

One medal of gold, weighing 12^ grs , or two drachma: (the same as was de- 
picted, from a sealing-wax impression, in the M Res. vol. xvii. as No. 1, 

of Mr. Wilson’s plate). 

Obverse. The sceptre held hy the king on the obverse has a knob like an ear of 
wheat. The projection behind the cap is a double fillet or ribband, and not hair : the 
side-flap, on the contrary, has more the appearance of hair, and the mustaches are 
well defined : the left hand holds a hook or key, or it may be a small sickle, with 
which the ear of corn 1ms been cut; the IcgCnd, if Creek, is considerably corrupted, 
but the central part .. ANOFA.. may be traced on many of the copper coins. 
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Reverse, The seated figure on tins side appears, at first sight, to have four arms : 
hut, on closer inspection, whut was taken for one right arm may be a sword-belt, and 
the uplifted left arm may represent the curved part of a bow ; the resemblance to wrist- 
bangles and hands, however, is strong. The half- moon behind the shouhlers seems 
to prove the figure to be a sacred or symbolical personage, altlioiigh the chair is a 
Grecian fuuteuil, and the head-dress resembles a close helmet- The cpigraphe on this 
side can hardly be other than MAXaoha.. .. ro: the first may be connected with the 
name of the sacred personage, or the locality; the last two letters may be the date, 
73, of some unknown era. 

A gold ring, set with a pale sapphire stone, having characters engraven upon 
it, apparently Pehlevi. A small bit of pale ruby (Balas or Balakshani ruby). 
Three very small silver coins. A thin silver Sassanian coin, similar to those 
so frequently met with in Persia ; weight GO grs. or 1 drachma. 

Obverse. The king s head, bearded, and having flowing curled hair : the cap pecu- 
liar for its central ornanient of feathers, which somewhat resembles the Egyptian sym- 
bol of two wings supporting (in this case) a half moon and star. The characters arc 
Pehlevi, and illegible. 

Reverse. A rudely-executed fire-altar and two priests or supporters. 

Two silver coins, resembling the Sassanian piece in thinness and general cha- 
racter, but destitute of the fire altar; weight about .'iO grains each. 

Obverse. A beardless head, with well-marked Indian features : tlie head-dress has 
a kind of tirsul in the centre, aial two flowing ribbands. A nunie very plainly written 
on the field in an unknown character. The whole is encircled with an inscription at 
once rccogni/.ed to be in Sanscrit characters ; these liave been also engraved under the 
coins, to shew the cuinciilence of the two inscriptions, one of whifdi will materially 
assist the decyphering of the other.* 

Reverse. Head of a female, front face, with very singular head-dress ; necklace 
and rows of pearls on the bo<ldice : legend in the ancient rersiaii character not (;asily 
legible. 

The last coin of this series is a silver coin, tilrcady depicted as 43 of Mr, Wil- 
.son’f? plates, very rude in execution, but of strong relief. 3'hc fabrication 
of this is decidedly Hindu, and the inscription on the reverse resembles the 
Ijnntsu, or pointed variety of the Xagari alphabet, of which we have spe- 
cimens from Xipal and Tibet The words visible are Sn if a^r 

Obverse. A raja, cuated, his dlspro])ortionate lett hand seems to iiold the hook 
before remarked; the hair is disjiosed in curls; on I lie right is a symbol resenibliiig a 
tree, but it may probably he the sleeve of the right arm. 

Reverse. 1 have little doubt that this rude figure represents a female standing, with 
flowing drajicry ; the head and fare are out of the die, hut the breast and waist, on 
comparison with other coins of the same type (tor they are plenfitiil), fully bear out 
this conclusion. 

“ The contents of this first box arc peculiarly valuable, not only from the 
variety of coins here discovered to be contemporaneous, but from the presence 
of the Sassanian coin, which brings the epoch of the structure witliiii cognate 
limits, unless indeed a dynasty of fire-worshippers reigned in these parts pre- 
vious to the formation of the last Persian monarchy by Artaxerxes in A.D. 

“ The above box and its eontents were found in their natural position, as 
deposited at the base of the scjuarc stone block of masonry which terminated 
there : (I am uncertain, however, whether the French text will bear the inter- 
pretation I have given, or whether i\w srjuarc is not a hollow square or cham- 
ber : ^ on a tronvc tut carre parfait d dnuzc picih, tres bicn ctahli an centre, fmli 

* A few mure of these curious cnitiH hiivi- hivii rcrt i\tit in Kciiiin.iL All's collcrtion, tint I ilo not 
introduce them here, licinir dcMrous of exhihitirig the Maui kyaU treasures uiimixe< I . One U-ars the 
amc <if Krishna as Sri Vfisu Dev;». 
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rvgnlierement cn pierrcs dc taillc et Ires bten conserve : — apres avoir crense dLv 
pieds* and afterwards, * Ic tout an bas du carre dont la batisse regulicre 
s*est lerminec /«.’) 

“ On the 12tli May, the perforation had reached thirty-six feet, when ano- 
ther copper coin i)rescntcd itself. On the 22d May, as it was imagined that 
nothing more would be found in the centre of the cupola, on account of the 
termination of the square building, an opening was made on the nortliern side, 
of the height of six feet, and twelve broad: the excavations were pushed for- 
ward at both points. On the 25th May, a depth of 45 feet had been attained, 
w hen, on lifting up a large quarried stone, another similarly squared stone was 
found underneath, having in its centre a round hole : in the middle of this hole 
there lay deposited a copper-box, somewhat similar in form to the gold one just 
described : it w'as perforated on opposite sides, where apparently handles had 
been soldered on. The lid was decayed. Inside this box were found a little 
piece of cloth, a circular crystal drop, and a small cylinder of pure gold. 
(Whatever relic may have been in the gold cylinder has been lost.) 

“ 27tli May. On this day, at the depth of 54 feet, another co|)per coin 
was turned up. On the 20th, at the depth of G4 feet, an irregular hole 
appeared of six lines broad, in which were discovered a cof)per ring, and a 
courcc {cyjif'fca mcnefa). At ten lines lower down were also found an iron 
ring and three more Sassanian coins, in a very decayed state. 

“ On the last day of the same month, the principal discovery rewarded the 
Chevalier’s labours. An immense stone slab seemed here to cover the w hole 
surface : it was removed with great labour and difliculty, and umlcrneath was 
perceived with joy a small chamber or basin, cut into the solid stone, a foot in 
breadth and depth, the interior of it built up with stone and lime ; in the midst 
of this, on its careful removal, were found, thus hermetically sealed, the 
second series of relics now to be dcscribctl, — a box of copf)er (supposed to be 
iron by M. Ventura), filled with a brown compound licjuid. Within this box 
and li(|nid, a brass cylimirical box, cast and turned on the lathe: — the surface 
of the metal was in such excellent preservation as still to retain the fresh marks 
of the tool, but the |)iniiaclc on tlie top of the lid was broken oft by corrosion, 
or in conseijncnce of a Haw at the neck. The lid having been made on the lathe, 
also fitted perfectly tight, and must have kept in, without loss by evaporation, 
another portion of the thick brown liipiid with which it was found to be filled. 

“ On cleaning the iip|)cr surface of the lid, it was discovcM cd that an inscrip- 
tion had been there punched circularly rouiul it. The letters are formeil by 
dots, but they are perfectly well preserved, ami arc of the first importance in 
making out the nature of the de|)osit. The character so strongly resembles an 
ancient form of Nagari, such as might be used in writing, without the head- 
lines of book-letter, that .sanguine hopes maybe entertained ol its yielding to 
the already sncces.sfnl cflbrts of our Vice-Prcsiilent and Caj)tain Troyer. The 
same writing has been foiiml by Dr. Martin and Mr. Masson in other to[}CS. The 
latter has favoured me (through Dr. Gerard) with a trairscripl ol two, in which 
he finds the same wortls repeated. 

“ In this brass-box were five copjicr meilals, all differing in device, but of 
that kind already knowm to us from a multitude of specimens ionnd in Afghan- 
istan and Upper India, by the arbitrary name of ‘ Indo-Scythic coins,’ and 
now ascribed, by Mr. Masson, with certainty, to Kanerka, Kadphises, &c. 
They are all wonderfully well preserved, and seem to have been selected to 
.shew us the prototype of tlic very five s|)ccics .of coins to which the key 
monogram is peculiar. 
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Leaving these coins^ as already familiar to us, although by no means cx« 
haiisted in interest : — within this brass cylinder, and buried in the brown licjiiid, 
appeared a gold cylindrical box, 4 inches long, by 1 J inch in diameter; the lid 
fitting closely on the interior of the cylinder, which it entered to the depth of 
IJ inch. This box w’as also filled with thick brown liquid, mixed up with a 
multitude of fragments, of what M. Ventura supposed to be broken amber 
iambre brise). They were of a light yellow or topaz colour, which was driven 
off by a red heat, leaving them colourless. The first conjecture supposed 
them to be fragments of a glass vessel, which burst into pieces from the ex- 
pansion or fermentation of its contents ; and that the small bit of string might 
have been used to bind the cover. 

" Within the box was discovered also, a small gold coin weighing precisely 
30 grains (.J drachma). The device resembles in some respects the larger gold 
coin in the first gold box. 

Obverse. The king holding the spica and hook (quero, sickle); dress as before 
described, and characters on the margin dtcyphcrable ; as ON J K1 KOTA NO— the 
rest illegible. 

Beverse. A sacred personage standing with his hand out- stretched in an impressive 
attitude ; his head surrounded with a halo» or rather sun. us distinguished from the 
moon on tlie other coin. Tlie four-pronged symbol occupies a place to the right, and 
on the left are some indistinct letters, KNllPO. The liead of the figure is rather 
out of proportion, but the execution is otherwise very good. 

** There is also another minute coin of gold. 

“ But the article of chief value in this cylinder is decidedly a plain disc of 
silver, upon which have been engraved certain letters, evidently calculated and 
intended to explain (he purport of the whole mystery. The characters are 
precisely those of the lid of outer brass cylinder : but their combination is 
different. There can be little doubt of their affinity to the Sanscrit, but the 
difficulty of decyphering them is enhanced by the substitution of tlie written 
hand for the perfect Nagaii, which is clearly proved, from the coins dis- 
covered in the first box, to have been well known at the same period. The 
difference is such as is remarked between the nmhujani, and the printed Nagari 
of the present day. 

I am unprepared to speak of the nature of the brown liquid, which must 
therefore furnish matter for a separate notice. 

“ In the same receptacle of stone and lime were deposited, outside the co|)- 
‘ per box, a collection of forty-four copper coins: all matching with one or 
other of the five types so carefully preserved within the brown li(iuid, 

“ On the 2d of June, one more copper coin was extracted; and on the 3tl 
of the same month, six more of a similar nature. On the 8ih June, the 
opening perforated from above met that from the side, and reached the earth 
beneath the foundations. The excavations were, however, pursued to a depth 
of twenty-feet below the level of the structure without making any further 
discovery, until the setting in of the rains finally obliged the Chevalier to dis- 
continue his ojierations.” 

This minute description is illustrated by careful etchings, executed by Mr. 
Prinsep himself, of all the various article.s, with exact copies of the inscrip- 
tions, in the original characters. 

The following are the remarks of Mr. Prinsep upon these relics : — 

“ It is with some diffidence that I now proceed to offer a few remarks in 
illustration of the Manikyula treasures, knowing the great disadvantages under 
which any attempt to invci^tigatc even what may be thought so simple a mat- 
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ter as the antiquity of the monument must labour, when unassisted by pre- 
vious knowledive of the history, mythology, or current languages of the period 
and of the locality to which it belongs. My object, however, is to place all 
the circumstances which the collateral discoveries of Messrs. Masson, Martin, 
Burnes, Gerard, and Keramat Ali have brought to light, before the antiqua- 
ries of Europe, and then to await their decision on the facts : it being my 
own duty to act as a faithful witness before this superior tribunal, nothing 
exaggerating, and nothing extenuating, in the delineation of figures and inscrip- 
tions, such as they appear in the originals now in my possession. 

“ The subject which I propose to elucidate on the present occasion is, that 
of the coins connected with the tojye of Mamhyala ; as they naturally stand 
forward most prominent in oflering materials for fixing the date of the building. 

“ We learn from the ctat des travaux* that forty-four copper medals were 
found buried along with the principal cylinder, and several others in different 
parts of the masonry, besides the gold and silver coins enclosed in the cylin- 
ders themselves. 

“ Although among these coins very few have legible inscriptions, the collec- 
tions of J^r. Gerard and of Sayed Keramat Ali, in conjunction with the speci- 
mens depicted by Mr. Masson, have furni.shed materials for dccyphcring them, 
in considerable abundance; indeed, of the several groups specified above, I 
have before me upwards of three hundred coins, of which thirty-two exhibit 
more or less of the bull and raja inscription : twenty that of the elephant 
coin ; as many more that of the Kanerkos legend ; and half-a-dozcn that of 
the seated figures. 

“ Ohvcvsc of the Coins of Kanerkos. 

“ Beginning then with the two gold coins preserved in the cylinders of the 
same metal, the first remark which occurs on their inspection is, that Greek 
characters were still in use in the provinces of Kabul and the Punjab, in the 
fourth century ; corrupted to be sure, but still retaining more of their original 
form than those of the latter Arsacida?, or of the first Sassanidac of Persia, 
a century anterior to them in date. 

“ The next observation which otters is, that none of the words of the in- 
scription arc Greek ; neither the titles of theIndo-Scythic sovereigns ofBactria, 
15ACIAKTC IJACIAKHN, nor even Greek terminations to the words, being 
any longer apparent (with exception of two Kadphises coins, upon which the 
Greek legend was barely perceptible). It was not until I had carefully ana- 
lyzed all that was legible of the fresh supply of coins of the same nature, that 
1 was able to distinguish the direct consanguinity of the whole of these bar- 
baric descendants, with their comparatively pure progenitors above mentioned. 

“ Nearly the whole of the Buctrian scries of coins is now known to us. 
Those of pure Grecian fabrication, such as the beautiful silver medal of 
Euth\demus, brought down by Lieut. Burnes, of w hich Dr. Gerard has recently 
favoured me with a duplicate, simply bear the head of the sovereign on the 
obverse, and his name, along with a figure of Jupiter, Hercules, or some other 
god, on the reverse, after the fashion of their Syrian prototypes. The coins 
of Menander, Apollodotus, and Eucratidcs, as well as those of Antilakidcs, 
Hermanns, Unadpherros, and other princes made known through Mr. Masson’s 
successful researches, have invariably an inscription in Pehlevi, or some un- 
known character ; on the reverse, while the name and titles of the sovereign, 
instead of running straight across the field, as in the Macedonian coins, 
encircle the device on the obverse, in the manner of the Roman coins of the 
same period, which were then no doubt current extensively in the east. The 
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Pehleviinscription continues on the coins of Kadpliises, which wc may con- 
ciude, from their comparative rarity in the ManikyAIa collection, to have be- 
longed to a diflerent province from those of Kanerkos, or to have been antc- 
*^*«f^*/** r period sufficient to render them scarce in the district. 

file fortunate discovery by Dr. Martin Ilonigl.crger of one of the coins 
ot this prince, in a tope near Kabul, corroborates the idea of a separate seat 
of government; and the device of the bull (and Siva?) points to a difterent 
creed from that of the Ranerkos series, which bear an image, as will presently 
be shown, of the sun; and thus appear more nearly allied to the Persian 
creed. At the period, however, of the erection of the Manikyala monument, 
a considerable change had taken place in the designation of the princes of Ao//< 
countries . at lea.st, we find a similar alteration in the inscription of the coins 

of both ; the devices in other respects remaining unaltered or only deteriorated 
in execution. 

The alteration to which I allude, is the omission of the Greek title 
lUCIAKTC UACI.VHllN^ and the substitution of PAO NANO PAO, or 

simply PAO. That such was the case may be proved from numerous coins in 
Mr. Masson’s plates. 

legend on the first two coins 1 need add nothing to w hat has been 
before said; of the others, I have collected the various rcadhigs extant, and, 
beginning on the right hand, wo find, as before slated, PAOKA .... NlIPKI, 
which I suppose to be equivalent to the break between 

RA and NiiPKI sccitiiiig to have been iitcrely caused by the want of space 
below the device, while the dots between the A and the N may be intended to 
cienote their iminccliatc connexion. 

It we now turn to the KaJphi.scs group, we find precisely the same change 
of dcsigtiation, 

The first part of the full inscription on the elder type of these coins, both 
the large and the .small, is correctly given by Mr. Masson, as liACI.VKTC 
BACWKaS C4i»'riTl»MErAC.t The name KA-l‘l ICUC j.s itself not very 
distinct in any of the ten coins whence my inscri))tions are copied, but, 
coupled with Mr. Masson’s authority, it may be fully relied on. The inter- 
vening letters arc more uncertain: the various readings are OOX, OKMO 
OOKMO, OOIIN, OOMO, The two omicrons cannot well be intended as 
^ stops to denote the termination of the in.scription, to which purpose they 
would be applied lu the Zend, or Pchlevi j nor can the intervening word be an 
epithet, coupled with for the same word occur.s on the gold medal found 

by Dr. Martin, with the simpler form HACIAETC OOJIMO KAA<MCrTC. 
The only probable conjecture is this, tliat Oohno or ohemo may he a part or 
an adjunct of t he name of the prince. 

“ Quitting this dubious ground, and descending to tlic inferior coins of the 

• We have no auUioriey for writing it si, Ke it alway, occurs with the genitive termination 

although united to jn the nominative. 

t Mr. Masson's Memoir is so full on the subj ctof the Kudphiscs coins, that I have not thought 
necessary to add any thing thereto. I may here, however, point out that the portion of Colonel Twl's 
Imll and raja coin, which Sddcgel could make nothing of (^/,. Hm. xvii.B?!) , has tiecn succCMfully 
developed by the more perfect s|iocimeiis now obtained. What the I'rofessor decyplicred as iKHN'lEU; 
and EAUBiri'iC arcevidenUy (supplying the two first letters ofmviour) .a-'i'IU'MEr.tC KA.1-HCHC. 
•Schlegei considered the name to be of a Tartar Khan, or Indo-Seytl,iaii prince. (;ol«ncl Tcnl 
however, leaned to a Parthian origin, whilst the Bactrlan kingdom was subject to Parthian kings ■ 
this view seems the most inobable from several considerations, such as thcflre-alUr. the costume, and 
the Pehievi inscription. 
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bull type, wc find legends expressing more or less legibly the same term PAC) 
NANO observed on the Kanerkou group. In the same manner, fifteen of the 
elephant coins afford, some entire and some in part, the legend PAO NANO 
PAO in place of the title, and some few have the word KENPANO, which, 
until contradicted by more satisfactory testimony, we may assume to be the 
prince’s name on this coin. In some coins this name seems written KENOPANO. 

“We now turn to the two gold coins of the Manikyula cabinet, having, from 
the above cursory survey of the more numerous copper coins, become pos- 
sessed, as it were, of a key to their solution. 

“ It was some little time before 1 discovered that the inscriptions on the 
larger gold coin of the first Manikyala deposit, and the little gold coin of the 
lower cylinder, bore precisely the same legend on the obverse. The first half 
of the writing on the small coin was not legible; and it was only after perceiv- 
ing the analogy of the latter half, with the second part of the larger coin, that 
I was led by careful examination to trace and recognize the rudiments of each 
letter of the first part of the obliterated coin. The whole line thus restored 
becomes very evidently PAO NANO PAO ... OOHPKI KOPANO. There 
is some indistinctness, and perhaps an omission, about the central portion of 
this inscription, where portions of the letters are cut off', or entangled with the 
ornamental head-dress of the prince ; but we are fortunately able to clear u|) 
this uncertainty from a coin depicted as No. 2 of Professor Wilson’s plates, in 
the seventeenth volume of the Researches, and stated by my predecessor to 
have been discovered in a field near Comilla in Tipera. The inscription on this 
coin, of which the fac-siniile, in type metal, cut for the Researches, is fortu- 
nately in my possession, is now rendered legible by our acquired knowledge of 
its associates, PAO NANO PAOKA NHPKIKORANO ; and it at once ena- 
bles us to supply the omission in the centre of the Manikyala gold coins by the 
name already so familiar to our ears, as Kanerki or Kanerkou. 

“ Are these various coins then all the production of one sovereign, or was 
the superscription of that prince maintained by his successors, and gradually 
lost by the corruption of the Greek characters, in which it was endeavoured to 
be conveyed ? To these questions a satisfactory answer cannot be given in 
the present state of our knowledge : but wc cannot avoid remarking that the 
.• KENOPANO of the elephant coin may, by a very trifling alteration, be 

read as KI KOPANO, which will bring it to coincide with the other coins 

of this extensive family. 

“ The degeneration of individual letters is sufficiently visible in the various 
forms of the P, the A, the K, and the M, in the specimens engraved ; but a 
more wholesale abandonment of the primitive form may, I think, he pointed 
out in the third gold coin of Mr. Wilson’s plates, being one of what we have 
called the bull and raja, or Kadphiscs, coins. The legend on tliis is very pro- 
minent, and contains, under a trifling disguise, the very letters of the same 
sentence : the first letter P is w^anting, and the three final letters of the last 
word : (P) A O N A N O P A O O O H O K O P Uvo). The col- 
lection received from Keramat Ali has put me in possession of two gold coins 
of this curious species (which was indeed held to be of doubtful origin, from 
Colonel Mackenzie having apparently multiplied fac-similcs of his in silver) ; 
they are thin, and of exceedingly clumsy manufacture ; but the legends in 
both arc plain, though much more transformed than the specimen just given. 

“ The letter of the whole series of these curious relics of a dynasty entirely 
unknown from other sources having been so far developed, as regards the 
obverse of the medals, it remains, before wc proceed to consider the variable 

/lstal.Jount.N .i:y.Vou.n . No.6(>. P 
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motto on the reverse, to offer a few observations on the meaning these enig- 
matical words rao nano rao and korano may be intended to convey. 

** First, then, as regards the termination in the short Greek O ;»we learn 
from M. Eugene Burnouf’s very learned commentary on the Va^^na, in the 
introductory essay on the Zend alphabet, that the latter contains a short o 
unknown to the Sanscrit alphabet, and used as the equivalent of the short 
Nagari inherent a, while on the other hand it has precisely the value of the 
Greek omicron.* To express therefore any native word, so terminating, in 
the Greek character, the omicron would necessarily be employed. We know 
from the circumstance of the Zend or rather Pchlevi characters on the obverse 
of the Bactrian coins, that this dialect must have been the prevailing language 
of the country. Moreover, from the learned authority above quoted, we learn 
that the termination in do is of very frequent use in the Zend, the final o being 
the regular permutation of s, the sign of the Sanscrit nominative in words 
common in the two languages : thus in ahura-mazddo (ormuzd), the latter word 
is precisely the Sanscrit mdha-dds ^ qui niagna dat,* an attribute of the deity : 
again, ‘ la Ittnc en Zend le nom de mao : et mahya, Innairc, avec le snjjixc 
des adject if s ya est derive de mail, qui est exactement le Sanscrit mas (tune)* 

" The reiteration of the term rao in the expression rao nano rao, contrasted 
with its single employment in other instances, bears so strong an affinity to 
the duplication /iota-tMvq fiuo-iXiMVy in Greek ; walkan-malkd, in Pehlcvi ; 
rdjudhUrdja, in Sanscrit, &’c., that it is hardly possible to resist the assumption 
of a similar interpretation for the words in question, more especially wdicn it 
is known that the term rao is to this day a common affix to the names of na- 
tive Marhatta and Rajput princes ; such as Mulhar Rao, Govind Rao, Trim- 
bak Rao, &c. The Persian title rdtj, conferred by the Delhi emperors on Hindu 
princes, as an inferior grade to rdjd, had doubtless a similar meaning, and 

like rex, re, roj, may be all traced to the original Sanscrit root *^3^ » 

quality of rule or passion (both equal privileges of royalty) ! 

“ The title Bala-rdya, or Bala-rao, is stated by Wilford to have been equiva- 
lent in the spoken hingiiagc of Gujerat, to Bala raja, * the great king.* The 
Bala-raya dynasty of that country was composed of petty kings, and the title 
was contra-distinguished from lidjendra, the superior or imperial sovereign.*}- 
Mr. Wilson, in his notes on the ancient iiiscriptionvS on Mount Abu,J enume- 
rates the following titles as denoting progressively decreasing grades of rank; 
— mahdrdjddhiruja, raja, rdna, rdwei, rdsi, and rao. The appellation rdierl, 
according to Col. Tod,} was the ancient title of the princes of Mewar. It 
was only changed to ram in the twelfth century. Raoul or rawel is still the 
designation of the princes of Dungurpur and Jcsalmer. 

“ That rao was an inferior title will not injure its applicability to the princes 
of the Punjab and Bactria, at the time in question, for it is known that the 
country was divided into petty sovereignties, and it is probable that many were 
tributary to the Persian monarch. 

" Without a dictionary of the Zend, the right interpretation of the word 

« It is unnecessary to state that in the Zend, as in the Euroi>ean alphaliets, the vowels arc all ex- 
pressed by distinguishing symbols. M. Burnouf, in 8|>caking of a change of vowel orthography, be- 
tween the Sanscrit and Zend, says : " Ce changement devra ikmi dtonner sans doutc, si Ton pensc que 
dans I'lnde m6me I* a bref Dt'vankgari vaut o suivant la pronunciation B<mgAUc, ct ebref comtne nf)us 
ravon8d£J& remarque plus haut. Dans re cas 1’ 6 Zend n'est pas en r^alitd V 6 Ddvandgari ; e’est plut6t 
1* omicron grer, en tant qu*il repond kVa Sanscrit et k 1* e Latin dans les mots que ces trols langues 
possddent en commun,**^Commentairc nur le Ya^m par Euf(cne Bttrnou/, vol. I. p, 50, 

t Asiatic Researches, vol. ix. p. I7!i. f Asiatic Researches, vol. xvi. p. 314. 

$ Todl Rdjast'haii, vol. i. p. 213. 
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nana can only be attempted in the same hypothetical manner : as a name it is 
frequently met with among the Parsis of the west of India, and equally among 
the Marhattas of Guzerat and the Dakhan ; Nana Govind Rao, Nana Cowas- 
jee, Nana Farnaviz, the Puna luinistcr, and many other familiar names, might 
be adduced in evidence. That it is some title of nobilitude (if I may use the 
expression) can hardly be doubted, though its precise import be not known : 
the word Nana is inserted in Wilson’s Sanscrit dictionary as bearing the sig- 
nification, ‘ without, except ; ® many, various ; ^ double, or two-fold, as ndna~ 
rasOy many-flavoured ; ndndrdgay many-coloured : — in the same way we might 
read, knowing the close connection of the Zend with the Sanscrit, rdo ndna 
rdoy * royal doubly royal which has so far a strict analogy with rdjddhi rdja 
— r ex • super --rex. I am unable to offer any more probable conjecture on the 
meaning of this word. 

7"hc final designation, koranoy bears at first sight a strong resemblance to 
the Greek jirincepsy dominus: but as the introduction of a word 

seldom or never used in this sense upon coins, would imply an increasing 
knowledge of a foreign tongue at the very time when in other palpable in- 
stances it was falling into disuse and oblivion, such an explanation cannot be 
allowed fora moment. The next analogy which strikes the imagination is, to 
the modern title sdhxb-i-qlrdny borne by three of the IJelhi monarchs, — Timur, 
Shah Jehan and Muhainmed Shah. The explanation of this epithet has been 
given in various ways, as ‘ lord of the fortunate conjunction of the planets 
*the august hero;* ‘the sovereign who has reigned through a certain term or 
lustrum ” (10, 20, 30, 40, 80, or 120 years), ‘ lord of the horns or rays.’ In 
the latter sense it bears an analogy to zu-hkarndhiy the common title of Alex- 
ander the Great, literally ‘ aux conicsy with the horns, in allusion to the horns of 
Ammon, dc|)ictcd uj)oii his head in most of his medals. Here, again, is a con- 
nection, not to be passed over unobserved, with the application of zwUakndfy 
* aux ailesy to the parallel instance of the winged head-dress of Sapor in the 
Sassnnian coin. 

“ Kirana is Sanscrit as w’cll as Persian : no doubt, tliercforc, some deriva- 
tive form of the same root will be found in the Zend : it signifies a ray of light, 
a sun or moon-beam : karana also signifies an interval of time. It is probable 
therefore that the epithet kordna may have some reference to the designation 
of the Moghul emperors, who, it may be remarked, brought it into Hindus- 
tan, though many centuries afterwards, from the country which was the scene 
of Kanerki’s rule. 

“ Of the word preceding A'ordnA, the variations in reading on different coins 
are so great, OOH, OOMO, OMKO, &c., that I cannot venture an opinion 
on the subject farther than, as it appears also in the pure Greek inscription of 
Kadphises’ coin, it must probably form part of a proper name. On the two 
Manikyala gold coins, however, the reading is distinctly' OOMPKI (or 
OOIIPKI, for the H and M arc nearly alike) ; while on Carey’s coin, before 
described, the initial is equally distinct, and the testimony is strong in favour 
of reading it as KANIIPKI, with the same termination as is found on the 
well-preserved coin. Should this prove to be the right reading, we have thus 
the full inscription on the obverse PAO NANO PAO KANHPKI KOPANO, 
which may be interpreted ‘ king of kings, Kanerki the splendid.’ 

“ I have not alluded to the hypothesis advanced in my former note, that 
Kanerkos might be the Canishka of Caslimirian history, because the discovery 
of the Sassnnian coins, and the consequent modern date of the present monu- 
ment, at once overthrow that supposition. It may, however, be urgcil in cx- 
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planation of the great abundance of the Kanerki coins, that this name may be 
one of a family, or dynasty, like that of Arsaces, on the Arsacidan coins, 
repeated without further distinction than an alteration in the features and dress 
of the monarch, throughout the whole line, from the real Kanerki downwards. 

** Inscription on the reverse of the Kanerki coins, 

“ I now proceed to offer a few remarks touching the inscription and device 
on the reverse of the Manikyala coins of the Kanerki group. 

** That the image represented on all these coins is a sacred personage, may 
be gathered from the glory which invariably encircles its head. In this respect 
they resemble their Grecian prototypes, upon which we behold the figures of 
Jupiter, Hercules, Apollo, and Castor and Pollux. The costume of our mytho- 
logical figure, however, differs greatly from the Grecian model, and in the 
specimens best preserved, it resembles the Persian dress, with its peculiar 
turbaned hat, and a thin flowing robe hanging from the shoulders. 

“ There arc four varieties of attitude, attended with other peculiarities, which 
it will be better to couple in description with what we have to say on the 
epigraphe of each. The first variety is already well known from Lieut. Burnes’ 
and Masson’s specimens. The figure is wrapped in a flowing muslin robe, of 
the Indian character : it faces the right hand ; it is apparently a female, and it 
bears a lotus. The motto is N AX A I A. Portions of the same name are seen 
on all of the copper coins, in which the figure faces to the right hand. It is also 
discoverable in the '^Ipera gold coin. Mr. Masson has conjectured very plau- 
sibly, that this name is identical with Nani There are, he says, numerous 
shrines throughout that country known to the Muhaminedans, as the zedrats 
of Bihi Nani. The Hindus also resort to them, claiming the lady as one of the 
numerous forms of the goddess Parbati. 

“ ColonclWilford mentions, in the third and fourth volumes of thcRescarches, 
a goddess called by Strabo, ANAIA and equivalent to the Sanscrit andyasd dci% 
winch .seems to have a near connection with the object of discu.ssion. * Even 
to this day,’ says this learned niythoIogi.st, * the Hindus occasionally visit the 
two J tcdid-innkhisj or the burning springs (of naphtha), in Cusha-dwipa within : 
the first of which, dedicated to the godde.ss Devi with the epithet andt/asd, is 
not fiir from the Tigris ; and Strabo mentions a temple on that very spot, 
inscribed to the goddess Aiiaias again, * andj/asd-dvvi’sthan (now Corcur) was 
the T/is Ig§©y of Strabo.’* He afterwards alludes to some Hindus who 

had visited the place : ‘ I have been fortunate enough to meet with four or five 
pilgrims of India, who had paid their devotions at this holy temple of the 
goddess ANAIA or ANAIAS, with its burning mouth or jwdld-mnkhi : it is 
near Kerkook, cast of the Tigrisf .’ 

“ The circumstance of the burning fountain is of material importance, as it 
will be seen by the sequel that it connects nanaia with the other devices of the 
reverse, and with the general and national fire-worship, to which it is imagined 
they may all be traced. The inscriptions accompanying this appellation arc, 
generally speaking, of pure Greek ; had they been otherwise, it might have 
been doubted whether nanaia were not the adjectival or feminine form of the 
word ndnn on the obverse. The goddess Nanui'a, or Anain, again bears a dose 
analogy in name and character to the Anaitis of the Greek, and Anahid of the 
Persian mythology ; that is, the planet Vcnu.s, and one of the seven fires held 
.sacred by the latter people, 

“ The larger gold coin from Manikyala, ha.s apparently an expanded form of 

* vol, iii. p. 2.07 and 434. t Ax. Hc^. vol. ix, p. .3/4. 
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the same name : it is read MANAOBAfO^ but from the similarity of M and N 
in the corrupted Greek of the period in question^ 1 entertain little doubt that 
the correct reading is NANAO (for with some affix or epithet BA, or 

BAfO, or BAAO, which could only be made out by one acquainted with the 
Zend language. On the other hand, the horns of the moon projecting from the 
shoulders of this figure, assimilate it strongly to a drawing in Hyde’s Jiel. Vet* 
Pers. p 1 1 4, of Malach-baal, to which also the last four letters of the inscription 
bear some resemblance. Malach^haal or rex~baal is only another name for the 
sun. Those who incline to the latter interpretation will of course class this 
reverse with those of HAIOC, to which I shall presently advert. 

“ A remarkable variation from the genuine Greek reading occurs in one of 
the specimens published by Colonel Tod, in the Transactions Roy* As* Soc. 
vol. i. plate xii. fig. 14, on a coin of PAO KA.. The word nanaia 

here appears under the disguise of NANAO, and this is an important accession 
to our knowledge, both as shewing that the Greek name corresponded to the 
vernacular, and as proving from the Zend termination in ao, the link with the 
Sanscrit anayasa* 

“ The second type of the Kanerkoii reverse represents a male figure, dressed 
in a frock, trowsers, and boots : he is in a graceful attitude, facing the left, with 
the right arm uplifted and the left a-kimbo. He has a turban and a glory, which 
is in some instances radiated. The designation on the higher class of this type 
is uniformly HAIOC, the sun, and there can be no doubt therefore concerning 
its nature : moreover, in the subsequent scries, wherein the Greek language is 
suspended and the letters only retained, a corresponding change is observed in 
the title, while the same dress of the * regent of the sun’ is preserved, and 
enables us to identify him. 

** The Romans and Greeks, as we learn fiom Hyde, always dressed Mithra 
ill the costume of a Persian king : thus, on various sculptures inscribed Deo 
Mithrd Persarum^ * visitur Mithra seu Sol, Jigurd himnnd Regis Pcrsici qui 
subijit taurum eumque calcat necatqtLc** This very common attribute of Mithra 
slaying the bull, which is supposed to t3’pify the power of the sun subjecting the 
earth to the purposes of agriculture and vegetation, might lead to the conjec- 
ture that the figure on the reverse of the Kadphiscs coin, was also Mithra with 
his bull ; the dress,., however, is different : neither is there any appearance of a 
sacrifice \ the reading of the Zend inscription can alone clear up this difficult}'. 

“ It requires no stretch of imagination to discover the word IMIOPA, written 
M10P() or MIOPO, according to the Zend pronunciation, Mihira being the 
Sanscrit and Persian name for the sun. 

** Thus, when the reformation of the mint nomenclature was effected, by the 
discontinuance of Greek appellations, we perceive that the vernacular w'ords 
were simultaneously introduced oil both sides of the coin ; and the fortunate 
discovery of two coincident terms so familiar as helios and mihira^ or mithra^ 
add corroboration to the identity of the titles of the monarch on the obverse, 
and his names, Kanerki and Kanerkou. 

“ The number of coins on which MIOPO appears is very great : it always 
accompanies the PAO KA....NI1PKI form : see Colonel Tod’s plate in the 
Royal Asiatic Society’s Transactions, vol. i. plate xii. fig. 11, in the 3d series : 
also figure 1 2, which belongs to the sitting-figure type. It is frequently found 

* H'storin UoUfiumix Veterum Permrum, 112.— The expreiMlon of Lucian's tn Deorum Consiliot is also 
thus rendered by Cjiiignlaut : — ** Ce Mithras qui, vfau de la candys cl pard de la tiarc, tie salt pas dire un 
mot dc Urec an iKiiKpict de I’Olympc, ct n'a pas meme Vair dc comprciidrc que Ton bolt Ic nectar a sa 
sa)U6.”— /{»■/, de I' Ant. 
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also on the elephant coin, aec fig. 12^ of Tod; and fig« 31, of Wilson (Asiatic 
Researches, xvii.) Figure 33, of iny own Plate XXV. is a small copper coin 
from the Manikyula tope, in which it is also recognizable. 1 find it likewise on 
several of the sitting-figure coins: but what is of n orc consequence in our 
examination of the Manik^ ala relics, it is discernible on the reverse of the small 
gold coin. 

“ As we proceed down lower in the list, the purity of expression is altogether 
lost, and the word MIOPO degenerates into MAO or HAO, and MA or HA, 
for the M and H are with difficulty distinguished. Many ofthe coins, containing 
this form of the word are complete, and seem to have borne no other letters. 
We might also be tempted to discover in this expression another cognomen of 
the Sun or Bacchus, I AO and I A, about which so ranch discussion appears in 
the works of the Fathers, on the Manichean heresy, and the doctrines of the 
magi, in the third century.* The Greek mode of writing the word, to be sure, 
is different, but the pronunciation will be nearly alike ; and as the word was of 
barbarous origin (being taken from the Hebrew laho, or Jehovah), some latitude 
of orthography might be expected in places so distant. This is, however, but a 
vague hypothesis to account for the presence of a name in connection with a 
figure, which is known from its identity with the HA IOC type to represent 
that dcit}’. A multitude of symbols and names, under which the sun was 
worshipped or typified at the time that the Christian doctrines were spread- 
ing, and the old religions as it were breaking up, and amalgamating in new 
groupes, will be found enumerated in the learned work of Beausobre. The 
engraved stones, amulets, and talismans ascribed to the Gnostics and the fol- 
lowers of Basilides, &c. bear the names of lao, Jdotuti, Sabaofh, and Abraxas, all 
of which this author traces to divers attributes of the sun. But it is impossible 
to pursue the subject into the endless labyrinth of cabalistic mythology in 
which it is involved That the image on our coins represents the sun or his 
priest, is all I aim to prove. 

There are two other forms of the inscription on this series that it is more 
difficult to explain: many of the coins with the elephant obverse have very 
legibly the whole, or a part, of a word ending in A<r)l'0 ; in some it is clearly 
M A0FO- Now, although both these words may be merely ignorant corruptions 
of the original form Mithra, it is as well to state that they are both indepen- 
dently pure Zend words, and capable of interpretation, albeit more or less 
.strained and unnatural, as epithets or mythological attributes of the sun, or, as 
we may conjecture, through that resplendent image, of Zoroaster, the son and 
manifest effulgence of the deity. 

" Ofthe word Mathra, or MA0PO, we find a lucid explanation in M. Bur- 
nouf’s commentary on the Fapwa, a part of the Vendidad-sade, In the 
passage where he analyzes the Zend compound innumdihrahv, * corps dc la 
parole,* mathra is thus shewn to be the equivalent of the Sanscrit word 
mantra 

‘ 11 faut reconnaitre que cet adjectif est iin compose posscssif, ct traduire : 
* celui qui a la parole pour corps, celui dont la parole est le corps ct peut-etre 

* **11 faut convenir aunsl qu'J-to cst un des noms qtic les Payens tiannnient au Snlcil. J'ai rapporld* 
Poracle d’ApoUort de Clares* dans lequel Pluton* Jupiter* lo Kolcil ct lau sc partagent les suisons. C’cs 
■ quatres divinity sont au fond la m6me : Ztvg, ug * ag llXtog, ng ^otua-ag » e’est h dire, 

•* Jupiter* Pluton* le Solell ct Bacchus sont la inl^e chose. Celui que cat nomni6 Dionysus dans cc 
dernier vert est le rnt^me qul est nomind lao datA I'oracle. Macrobius rap|H>rte iin autre oracle d*A|H>l. 
Ion, qui estcon^uen cesterraes: rop •ra.p'tu^ t^nr^tv hi>¥ 'j® voua dcciare *iu' Ino 

e»tle plus frtand de« dieux* Macrobc* bicn Jnstruit dc laTh^olngic Payenne, assure qu*lao est leSolcil.' ” 
— if/steii e de Manichec, par De Beausobre* tom. ii. p. m. 
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par extension : * parole faite corps, incnrnec.* Cette interpretation ne saiirait 
dtre (loiiteuse ; car Ic sens dc ianu est bien fixe en Zend ; c’est le Sanscrit tanu 
et le Persian ^ (corps) ; et celui dc mathra n*est pas inoins certain, puisque 

ce mot Zend nc differc de Sanscrit mantra que par I’adoption de T a qui aime a 
prec6der th ct Ics sifH antes, et par I’aspiration du /, laqnellc resulte dc la ren- 
contre dc la dcntalc et de la liqiiide r* 

" ‘La parole’ is explained by Mr. Biirnouf to signify ‘ la parole d'Ormuzd^ 
the word of God, or incarnation of the divinity : a title frequently used in the 
Zendavesta^ to designate Zoroaster {Zarathrusta), 

“ Under the risk of being tedious, I have now gone through the whole series 
of corrupted Greek coins connected with the Manikyala tope ; and I trust that 
the result of my investigation will serve to throw some new light on the subject* 
I have ventured to give the appellation of “ Mithr'iac to the very numerous 
coins which have been proved to bear the effigy of the sun, for they afford the 
strongest evidence of the extension of the religion of Zoroaster in some parts of 
Bactria and the Panjab at the time of its renssumption of consequence in Persia ; 
while the appearance of Krishna on the field, at the same time, proves the effort 
that was then afloat, as testified by the works of the Christians, to blend the 
mysteries of magi-ism with the current religions of the da 3 \” 


WILKINSON’S “ EGYPT.”* 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 

IIlTMAX vanity is tauglit a salutary lesson by the wrecks of ancient 
Egypt. The ingenuity of that people invented tlie most artful contrivances 
for perpetuating their name and history. Most of the early nations of the 
world seem to liave made no provision against that oblivion, whicli they 
did not perhaps foresee, or to which they were indifferent ; and the very 
name probably of numerous states, once powerful and populous, have become 
utterly extinct. The architects of Egypt, however, like those of the plain of 
8hinar, built their gigantic edifices as bulwarks against the encroachments of 
time ; and the records of Egyptian history were not intrusted to the precarious 
keeping of manuscripts or coins, but were impressed upon masses of hewn 
stone, or upon the living rock. Yet what has been the result? The muti- 
lated fragments of their stupendous architecture survive for the purpose of 
demonstrating the futility of their scheme, and of showing that “ man’’ and 
“ for ever'' cannot be associated. The records with ndiicli they arc covered 
are now a riddle ! 

Hitherto, centuries of study have produced little more than a faint gleam 
of light to elucidate a jiortion of what arc termed the hieroglyphical inscrip- 
tions of Egypt — for the proper names alone are expressed in phonetic cha- 
racters, and the pretensions of M. Cliampollion and his sciiool, although 
they flatter our hopes and encourage our expectations, by assuming that the 
phonetic system furnishes the key to the interpretation of every class of 

* Topography of Thebes, and General View of Egypt; in a short account of the principal objecls 
worthy of notice in the Valley of the Nile, to the Second Cataract, and Wadec Samneh. with the Fyoom 
Oases, and Eastern Desert, from Sooez to llercnice; with Remarks on the Manners and Customs of 
the ancient Egyptians, and the pimluctions of the Country. &c. &c. By J. C. Wii.ktnson, Esq. 
London. 183A. Murray. 
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signs, cannot be maintained. The facts contained in these inexhaustible 
inscriptions, whatever be their value in an historical point of view, must 
therefore be considered as lost for ever. Nothing short of a concurrence of 
circumstances, that would amount almost to a miracle, could recover the 
key to the characters and a knowledge of the lost language into which they 
would be rendered. 

One of the contrivances, whereby the ancient Egyptians hoped to ward 
off the attacks of time, and to perpetuate their national history ,[^'as by means 
of their paintings on walls, wherein they represented not merely great politi- 
cal events, such as wars and victories, or religious rites and ceremonies, — 
in other words, transactions which concerned the state and government ; but 
the whole circle of their domestic economy, their pursuits, their amusements, 
their trades, and manual arts and occupations. These curious relies scarcely 
attracted any notice until the epoch of the French expedition to Egypt, when 
their brought many of them from their hiding places. These are, in 

fact, the only safe authorities for the Egyptian antiquary ; and although, in 
the absence of written explanations, they partake in some degree of the 
uncertainty of the Mexican picture-writing, it cannot be denied that, in 
what respects the arts, the domestic economy, the trades and amusements of 
the ancient people of Egypt, these pictures exhibit a fulness and accuracy 
of delineation beyond what would be afforded even in written descriptions. 

In the work under consideration, for w'hich we are indebted to a gentle- 
man whose knowledge of Egyptian antiquities, whose ardour in studying 
them, and whose ability in treating of them, have entitled him to very great 
distinction in this branch of archaeology, this last-iaentioncd resource has not 
been neglected. The bulk of the work is, indeed, devoted to a minute and 
exact description of the topography of ancient Egypt, of its architecture 
(botn of the mansions of the living and the dead), of the existing condition 
of the most remarkable objects of antiquity, in fact, of every thing useful in 
the way of direction to curious visitors ; but, undoubtedly, the most interest- 
ing portion is that which illustrates the manners and customs of the Pharao- 
nic people, from the pictorial representations on their monuments. 

Mr. Wilkinson adverts to the mode in which the original sketches of these 
ancient paintings were made by the artist ; for it is curious to find that 
specimens of these sketches exist. We have even seen, in a collection in 
England, the original outline traced by the ancient artist fora kind of frieze 
to be cut in the stone, part of which w'as finished. In his account of the 
Tombs of the Kings at Biban el Molook, he says 

Though not the most striking, the most interesting drawings in this tomb 
are those of the unfinished chamber be3’ond the hall ; nor can any one look 
upon those figures with the eye of a draughtsman without paying a just tri- 
bute to the skill ayd freedom of touch manifested in their outlines. In Egyp- 
tian bas-reliefs the position of the figures was first decided by the artist, who 
traced them roughly with a red colour, and the draughtsman then carefully 
sketched the outlines in black, and submitted them to the inspection of the 
former, who altered (as appears in some few Instances here) those parts which 
he deemed deficient In proportion or correctness of attilude; and in that state 
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they were left for the chisel of the sculptor. But the death of the king or 
some other cause prevented, in this case, their completion; and their unfi- 
nished condition, so far from exciting our regret, affords a satisfactory oppor- 
tunity of appreciating their skill in drawing, which these figures so unequivo- 
cally attest. 

Comparing the sculptures in the tombs of Thebes and other parts of 
Egypt, with the descriptions left by ancient authors, Mr. Wilkinson has, in 
his tiftli Chapter, given a pretty complete epitome of the domestic and 
rural economy, the customs and habits, of this ancient people. 

Their houses, of which he has obtained ground and elevation plans, were 
of crude brick, stuccoed %yithin and without, and divided into a series of 
apartments, arranged according to the taste of the owner. The bricks were 
evidently a source of revenue ; they were govcriiineiit property, and were 
stamped with the king’s or a pontiff's name. The disparity between the 
public and private buildings, — ^thc magnificent style of the palaces and 
temples, on the one hand, and the humble chariieter of the dwellings of the 
people, on the other, — leads to the direct inference of a proportionate dis- 
parity in the condition of the higher and lower orders. Of the private 
mansions, he says; — 

These houses, whose construction differed according to circumstances, con- 
sisted frequently of a ground-floor and an upper story, with a terrace, cooled 
by the air, w'hich a wooden miilquf conducted down its slope. The entrance, 
either at the corner or centre of the front, was closed by a door of a single 
or double valve, and the windows bad shutters of a similar form. Sometimes, 
the interior was laid out in a scries of chambers, encompassing a square court, 
in whose centre stood a tree or a font of water. Many were siuTouridcd by 
an extensive garden, with a large reservoir for the purpose of irrigation ; 
lotus flowers floated on the surface, rows of trees shaded its banks, and the 
proprietor and his friends frequently amused themselves there by anglings or by 
an excursion in a light boat towed by his servants. 

Houses of a more extensive plan, besides a garden, or spacious court, which 
enclosed them, were furnished with large propyla and false obelisks, and imi- 
tated the distribution of the parts of a temple. 

The cellars occupied a part of the ground-floor ; and the sitting rooms, for 
the entertainment of their guests, were sometimes on the upper story, or ou 
a level with the court-yard. Their granaries were generally in the outhouses ; 
and their roofs, like many of the houses themselves, formed of crude brick- 
vaults, attest the invention of the arch from the earliest times into which Egyp- 
tian sculpture has given us an insight. 

The gardens \>^c divided into the vineyard, the orchard, the grove, and 
the flower-garden ; the latter was intersected by walks, and shaded with 
rows of trimmed trees. It affords a striking instance of tlic relined tyranny 
of the rulers of ancient Egypt to find proof, in these repre.sentations of 
national customs, that, although the science of mechanics must have been 
familiarly known, in a nation where such masses of rock were to be moved 
from remote parts and applied to architectural purposes, irrigation was con- 
ducted by means of pails filled from the tank, and carried on men’s shoulders. 
i<m/.Ji?wr;i.N.S.VoL. 17. No.bU Q 
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The pole and biichct were, indeed, likewise -used, M'herc available, and also, 
authors tell us, the foot-machine. 

The wine-press was of two kinds. One was a large trough, in which the 
grapes were compressed by the feet ; the other consisted of levers, twisting 
and compressing a sack which contained the fruit. 

The esculent plants included of three kinds of lotus ; the seeds of two 
were pounded and formed into a kind of bread, and their roots were eaten 
crude, baked or boiled. The lyhluSy or was likewise eaten, — the 

stalk, when tender, and the root. 

The spoits of the field not merely constituted, as with tlie nations of mo- 
dern Europe, an amusement of the great, but the huntsmen formed a 
distinct caste. The fow Icrs composed a large body of men, who were con- 
stantly employed in catcliing geese and other birds of tlie Nile, for the 
general consumption of the people. The chase of the hippopotamus is 
represented in pictures : it w'as first entangled by a running noose, at the 
extremity of a long line wound upon a reel, and then struck liy liic spear of 
the chasseur. 

The military weapons of the soldiery were the bow, sword, shield, 
battle-axe, knife or atagmiy spear, club, sling, and a curved stick, still used 
by the Ababdeh Arabs and Ethiopians. Their engines employed in sieges 
were the battering-ram, a long pike armed with a metal head, the scaling- 
ladder, and the (estiahy supported by framework. 

Both sexes were musicians ; their instruments wore the harp, guitar, lyre, 
flute, single and double pipe, tambourine, cylindrical maces, cymbals, trunjpet 
and drum. The harpers, whose instruments are of elegant forms, the num- 
ber of cords varying from ten to twenty-one, played standing, or sitting on 
the ground or on a stool ; a light four-stringed harp was somclimos carried 
and played on the shoulder. The lyre was generally held under the arm, 
but was sometimes supported on a stool or table. Mr. Wilkinson thinks 

it was very evident the Egyptians were ac(|uaintfd itii the triple sym- 
phony, the harmony of instruments, that of voices, and that of voices and 
‘ instruments and that it is probable that their music was of no inferior 
kind.'* 

Under the head of Entertainments,” he says : — 

At all their entertainments, music and the dance were indispensable, and 
sometimes buffoons were hired to add to the festivity of the party, and to 
divert them with drollery and gesticulation. The grandees were cither borne 
in a palanquin, or drove up in their chariot, drawn as usual by two horses, 
preceded by running footmen, and followed by others, who carried a stool to 
enable them to alight, an inkstand, and whatever they might want cither on 
the road, or while at the house of their friend. 

On entering the festive chamber, a servant took tlicir sandals, which he held 
on his arm, while others brougiit water, and anointed the guests, in token of 
welcome. 

The men were seated on low stools or chairs, apart from the women, who 
were attended by female slaves or servants ; and after the ceremony of anoint- 
ing, a lotus-blossom (and frequently a necklace of the same) was presented to 
each of them ; and they were soiiietiiiics crow'ned with a chaplet of flowers. 
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The triclinium was unknown.; and the enervating custom of reclining cn 
diwans was not introduced among this people. Their furniture rather resem- 
bled that of our European drawing-room ; and stools, chairs, fauteuils, otto- 
mans, and simple couches (the three last precisely similar to many that we 
now use), were the only seats met with in the mansions of the most opulent of 
the Egyptians. 

Wine and other refreshments were then brought, and they indulged so 
freely in the former, that the ladies now and then gave those proofs of its 
potent effects which they could no longer conceal. 

In the meantime, dinner was prepared, and joints of beef, geese, fish, and 
game, with a profusion of vegetables and fruit, were laid, at mid-day, upon 
several small tables; two or more of the guests being seated at each. Knives 
and forks were of course unknown, and the mode of curving and eating with 
the fingers was similar to that adopted at present in Egypt and throughout the 
East ; water or wine being brought in carthern bnrdahsy or in gold, silver, or 
porcelain cups. For, though IJerodotus affirms that these last were all of brass, 
the authority of the Scrijiturcs and the Theban sculptures prove that the 
higher orders had them of porcelain and of precious metals. 

They sometimes amused themselves within doors with a game similar to * 
chess, or rather draughts ; and the tedium of their leisure hours was often 
dispelled by the wit of a huftbon, or the company of the dwarfs and deformed 
persons, who constituted part of their suite. 

INIr. Wilkinson proceeds in the same manner to illustrate other parts of 
tlieir domestic history aud economy, including the process of hatching eggs 
by artificial means (which custom has been handed down to their descend- 
ants, the (‘opts, who supply the market during spring with chickens reared 
by this ingenious process) ; as well as the subjects of revenue, population, 
commerce, and navigation. 

The dresses of the ancient Egyptians differed according to tlic caste or 
occupation of each individual. Artizans had merely a short kilt, or apron, 
fastened round the waist, the upper part of the body being exposed. Child- 
ren were naked till an advanced age ; and llic whole expense (says Dio- 
dorus) of bringing up a child to man’s estate was twenty-two drachmas, or 
about J3.V. 

Tt may be observed, that there arc ample proofs that the ancient Egyptians 
were not black, like the Ethiopians, with whom they are vulgarly confounded, 
but of a red complexion. 

These details will serve to shew that, if wc arc still deficient in means to 
accpiirc a knowledge of the political liistory of ancient Egypt, the facts of 
which appear to be scaled so hermetically as to be cijuivalcnt to lost, there 
are yet materials from which its domestic history may be traced with a 
suflicient degree of precision. 

T'his is, however, as we have already remarked, only a part of Mr. 
Wilkinson’s plan. Ills book may, indeed, be considered as a complete 
guide, or vnde-mecumy to the antiquities of Egypt. It embraces 
descriptions of the topography of the country and of the ruined buildings, 
with illuslrativc views; chronological tables of the dynasties, with fac-similes 
of the cartouches containing the phonetic names of the kings ; and fhc con- 
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eluding chapter gives the chronology of the caliphs from the foundation of 
the caliphate to the invasion of Egypt l»y Sultan Selim. The Appendix 
includes instructions to persons proposing to travel in Egypt, and an Eng- 
lish and Arabic vocabulary. 

Thus the work is useful not only to the scholar and to the curious reader, 
but to the traveller. We are sorry to sec so valuable a work disfigured by 
the absurd affectation of departing from the ordinary spelling of proper 
names, in the vain and chimerical hope of perfectly expressing the sounds of 
Arabic letters by Roman letters. Who can recognize Cairo in Qaherah ? 


THE POETICAL REMAINS OF A LATE STUDENT AT 
BISHOP’S COLLEGE. 

No. VII. 


AN liCITIIAI.AMICM. 

See I(es)tcnis Ls still in \ iew. 

What star can so deserve of yon r 
Now yonlhslct go your pretty arms. 

The place within chaunts other chwrais ; 

Whole showers of roses flow, 

And violets seem to grow, 

Strew’d ill the chainlier there, 

As though Venus’ mead it were. 

Urn Jonsotu 


Like the flush of purple bloom 
From the lovely Paphian child. 

In the Arcadian sunset mild. 

From his rich pinions, thro* the bow’ry gloom, 
Scattering a sweet perfume — 

Gilding the warm grass where he trod, 

With the lustre of a god : 

Thus to our delighted eyes 
Doth thy golden beaut}’ rise. 

Fair star of youth’s unclouded skies J 

Loved of many laurcll’d lyres. 

All pleasant thoughts, all fond desires. 
Beneath thy gentle bosom burn, 

Like perfumes in a crystal urn. 

Sadly doth the spirit sigh. 

Beautiful I from thcc to part ; 

Memory buildeth thee a home. 

Beloved ! in tlic heart. 
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Not the simple cry more dear 
or lambkin to its mother’s ear; 

Or the myrtle wood to Love, 

Or the green boughs to the dove ; 

Or the sweet thyme to the bee. 

Than thy pleasant voice to me ! 

In the early morning hours. 

When the fragrant grass is bright 
With drops of pearly light. 

We will cull the fairest flowers 
From the lap of Flora shed, 

A garland for thy head. 

Sleep upon each other’s breast. 

Breathing fondness, breathing rest 
With the day-star we will come, — 

Ere the wild-bee’s drowsy hum 
In the sunny grass is heard. 

Or the song of waking bird 

With footsteps like the May-dew falling; 

And thy radiant-tressed head, 

At our carols’ dream-like calling. 

Shall look out from thy purple bed ! 


ULiMEMSJlANCK. 

( Imitated from Lamartine.) 

Non, tu n'as p*ifi quitlc mes yeux ; 

El qnaml Tiion regard solitaire 
C'essa do tc voir sur la terre, 

Soudaiii je te vis dans Ics cieux. 


It cannot bo ! thou art not down. 
Though .sheltered from the storm of ill ; 
Thou hast not left me all alone. 

Thy love abidctli with me still. 

Where no foes the combat wage, 

Thou art gone a pilgrimage. 

To a garden green and sweet, 

Thy parted friends again to greet. 

Thrice happy journey ! while the breeze 
Sings ever in the golden trees, 


* -^cc Tlicoailuil' bCAutiful Epithalaniium on llclcii. 
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And flowers about thy footsteps play. 

And fountains murmur in thy way. 

Through the calm untroubled air 
Dawns thy face, so bright and fair ; 

And thy dark resplendent eye 
Is full of iinniortalit}' ! 

O’er thy tranquil breast of snow 
I see the raven tresses flow. 

As when Flora doth unbind 

Her wreathed locks unto the wind. 

Sweet Phantom ! wheresoe’er I turn, 

I find thy beauty at my side ; 

Whether the morning-star doth burn. 

Or the evening sun hath died. 

I hear thee in the song that creeps 
From the cittern’s silver siring ; 

I see thee in the shade that slee|>s 
Upon the crystal spring ! 

And when the slumber of tlic night 
Hath stole into my eyes. 

My chamber glowcth with thy lighf, 

Dear wanderer of the skies I 

If Fancy o’er my quiet brow 
A wTcalh of pleasant dreams lioth .shed, 

Gather’d from purer bow’rs, — I know 
Thou watchest by my bed ! 

Oh, not a star in yonder .‘.ky 
Looks down upon the dewy green, 

But memory thinks thy tender eye 
In its gentle light is seen. 

And if from blooming myrtle bower. 

Or glittering orange tree, 

The south-wind steals a precious dowci*'— 

Belov’d ! I think it steals from thee ! 

Then, gentle Fiicnd ! thou art not flown— 

Thou hast not left me all alone, — 

Thou art safe from grief and ill, — 

And yet, Beluv’d ! I have thee still ! 
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nOUiND TOWERS OF IRELAND. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir : It seems rather a striking coinciticncc, that at least three authors 
should have published, about the same time, their opinions, curiously according 
as to the origin of the mysterious round towers of Ireland, without, as I believe, 
any intercourse or acquaintance with each other. I am not aware that a like 
opinion, as to their origin, has been given by any earlier writer. The authors 
whose opinions thus agree arc, T)r. Tytler, Mr. O’Brien, and .Major Moor — 
published, I think, in the order here given. My information is derived chiefly 
from your Journal. See Dr. Tytlcr’s Letter, in p. of August, 1834; and 
your Critique on Mr. O’Brien’s and Major Moor’s volumes, in your pre- 
ceding number, p. 175 — 18^2. Dr. Ty tier’s description is more especially of a 
Scotch round tower, or stec[)lc,— his account of which was laid before the Anti- 
quarian Society of Edinburgh, in .Tanuary, 1834, before the publication of the 
other works’*^ referred to, and not after, as he appears to have supposed. 

I will not here repeat what you have given in the earlier numbers of your 
Journal ; but, deeming the subject of the origin and uses of these towers to be 
curious, I will ask the favour of you to find room, if you can convcnientl}^ for 
some additional matter, which has lately fallen in my way, immediately con- 
nected therewith. 

From the interesting “ Journey throughout Ireland,” by the lately-deceased 
Mr. Inglis, I send you the following extracts, with some remarks on the round 
towers. I cannot but deem his descriptions, altogether unconnected with the 
works of the other authors adverted to, ofa tendency to confirm their specula- 
tions as to the origin of these obeliscal erections. 

One of the most interesting spots,” says Inglis, in the neighbourhood of 
Enni.skillen, is Devenish Island, and its round tower and other ancient relics. 
This tower is considered to be the most perfect in Ireland. The height is 
eighty-two feet; thickness of walls, three feet five inches; circumference, forty- 
nine feet; diameter inside, nine feet two inches. Twelve feet above the door- 
way is a window, singularly pointed. Higher up arc the four windows, common 
in all these towers. The key-stone above each window is ornamented with a 
human head. But the round tower is not the only relic on Devenish Island. 
The other remains (some are described) are in a less perfect state, and their 
workmanship is of a far ruder description. Next to the rock of Cashel, I look 
upon Devenish Island to be the most interesting spot in Ireland to those who 
are attracted by the union of the antique and picturesi|ue.”— ii. 58, 

On this extract I have to remark, that if the supposition be admissible, that 
that these towers are Lingaic — that is, of Phallic origin,— and that some race of 
men, of similar religion and language with the Bruhinans or Budhists of India, 
have erected them, such admission will receive some confirmation from the 
names and devices connected with the tower of Devenish, It is to Siva, the 
deity of change and reproduction, that the Lingaic emblem is more especially 
allusive; and under his name of Mahadeva. Kala is another of his names, con- 
necting him with Time, or Chronos. His consort Kali, otherwise named Devi 
and Durga, shares all his honours and attributes. Among the latter, human 
heads arc the most common. Devenfsh may thus be easily fancied to be derived 
from Devanaush, or Nahmhay names connected with Siva ; as well as the 
termination of the Irish name isk, from Isha or Isa, others of his appellations. 
The names of Killen, a strained derivation from the consonantal root of Kala — 

• O'llrieu on the Roiiiul Towers of Irelaiut. Moor’s Oriental Fragments. 
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and of Cashely from Cashiy a word and sound common to Brahmans, — I shall lay 
no stress on. Ennis is a name and prefixtiirc not unfreqiicnt in Ireland. A 
town named Keshy or Kishy is also in the neighbourhood of Enniskillen. 

Another of the round towers is slightly mentioned by Iiiglis, as situated on 
Ram*s Island, in Loch Neagh, which has been tastefully laid out by Earl 
O^Neil. “ It is not one of the most devoted.” ii. 246. One regrets not to 
know the Irish name or names of Rani’s Island. That animal is in immediate 
connection with Siva, as will occur to all mytliologists, in the strange legend 
of the decapitation of Dakshn, by that changer and renovator. All obeliscal 
forms are typical of him. I do not advert to the possibility of Ram Island 
being, like Rameshwara (usually called by us Ramiseram), the Island of Rama* 
The last-named popular Hindu deity has little or no relationship with Lingaics 
or Phallisms. A third round tower is noticed by Inglis, amidst scenery connected 
with another piece of superstition, common also in India and other Eastern 
countries. I am induced to send you a copy of my extract and note hereon-— 
Holif Wells. In the beautiful neighbourhood of Castle Conncl, on that|fine river, 
the Shannon, Mr. Inglis thus describes an extended instance of superstition : — 
** I went as far as a holy well, dedicated to St. Senanus. Judging from what 
1 saw, it must be in high repute ; for hundreds of tittle wooden vessels lay 
heaped in and above it, the offering of those who had come to drink. The trees 
that ovcrshadowcil the well were entirely covered with shreds of all colours, 
bits and clipping.s ofgowns^and handkerchiefs, and petticoats; remembrances 
also of those who drank. I noticed among the offerings some strings of beads, 
and a few locks of hair.” i. 318. 

Offerings arc made at this holy well, in gratitude for good received there, and 
to propitiate the saint, in view to future favour. The votive offering of locks 
of hair reminds us of classical western usage. They are probably of the same 
origin as those anciently made in the temples of Venus. 

Here,” continues Mr. Inglis, “is one of those ancient round towers, besides 
some lesser and more imperfect ruins.” i. 32/. Where is this ? “ On Holy 
Island,’* in Loch Derg, in the vicinity, as it appears to me, of Killaloc. The 
Loch divides the counties of Galway and Clare. Here, again, one may be 
allowed to lament one’s ignorance of the Irish name or names of “ Holy Island.” 
Devenish may be of nearly the same import both in Irish and Hindi. In Loch 
Derg, may wc not be permitted to fancy Derga, or Durga, one of the commonest 
names of the goddess of lakes and hills, the consort of Kala? In Killalo — 
Galway — Clare— Vi sturdy etymologist might recognize Kulaic roots: — Kala — 
Kalawa — Kalara, Cow Island (what Irish name?) is hard by, and Banagher 
not far off— legendary names as likely to occur in India as in Ireland, connected 
with lakes, or obeliscal or Lingaic forms. 

Can these apparent coincidences be altogether accidental? I think not. 
They have been developed accidentally. Local legends and names might, if 
sought, in Ireland, farther tend greatly to confirm the suspicion of identity in 
these distant types or symbols. I am not prepared to offer an opinion on the 
early speculations of Monboddo and Wilford ; — but were they dreams ? and have 
we now a new race of dreamers ? Or i.s it worth while to follow up the appa- 
rent relationship between the White and Emerald Isles of the West, and the 
legends of Eld and Ind ? — to trace the links of the chain that so strangely 
seems to connect these far and Iong-.scvcrcd regions? Arc the names of 
Hibernia and the Brahmanic Yuverniay as well as their legends, cognate or not? 
But I must trespass on your pages no longer. 

Mayy 1835. Sir, your very obedient servant, A 
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THE I'UKEEIl OF ALLAHABAD. 

Chapter I. 

Ohoolam Hosek Khan, when gathered to his forefathers, left an empty 
warehouse, and so paltry a catalogue of household effects, that, after the 
funeral expenses had been defrayed, and his wife and only child (a daughter of 
six years old) had purchased the dark blue mourning-robes, which they felt 
themselves bound to assume in honour of his rnemor}', scarcely any thing was 
left for their support. The widow bewailed her hard fortune, and though, if 
the truth must be told, her extravagance had kept pace with that of her hus- 
band, tile whole blame of her poverty was thrown upon the deceased spend- 
thrift, and, while she prudently sank the relation of her own feastings, she did 
not fail to enumerate to her gossips the immense sums of money which Ghoo- 
1am Hosen had lavished upon nautch-girls. The cost of the Benares dvpuUcc^ 
which he had presented to Ooolaabcc, and the gold bangles which Mootec 
Laul, the Delhi jeweller, had made for Amcena, formed fertile subjects of 
reproach ; to say nothing of his enormous losses at paunchee^* and other 
games, and the vile habit of smoking bangy which had led to all his misfor- 
tunes. 

The sale of the few ornaments which remained, the relics of former splen- 
dour, sufficed to maintain the widow in idleness for a short time ; but she 
could no longer afford to reside in the house she had previously occupied, and 
with a heavy heart she removed to a much smaller abode, in the close neigh- 
bourhood of a bazaar; and when every thing had melted away, except the 
silver anklets of little Rah San, she began to look out for employment, and 
picked up a scanty subsistence by the labour of her hands. Ghoolam Ilo.sen’s 
widow, like other Moosulman ladies, accustomed to live in idleness behind the 
purdnhy entertained a mortal aversion to all sorts of toil. She had been w’ont 
to indulge in two meals a day, and to fill up the intervals in chewing paany 
surveying herself in the small mirror inserted in her thumb-ring, and scolding 
her servants : in fact, no hurra bihbee (great lady) of her acipiaintancc could 
be less adapted to meet the changes of fortune. To be reduced to menial 
offices, to fare badly, and to relinquish all claim to the consideration of her 
former state, by appearing ojicnly in the streets, were hardships she could not 
brook ; and they were daily made the burthen of her lamentations. Rah San, 
notwithstanding her tender years, and the natural love of dirt and liberty 
which children usually entertain, participated in her mother’s regrets. Often, 
while playing with her young companions in the lane where she resided, she 
would pause in the midst of her glee, and be ready to weep if any passenger of 
superior rank should pass along; for then the contrast between the coarse 
ragged veil and tattered p ajammas y which formed her sole attire, and the costly 
texture of her former habiliments, would press with painful weight upon her 
youthful heart; and mortification at her present humility, and scorn of her 
low degree, would embitter pleasures which her playmates enjoyed without 
alloy. 

At the end of the narrow avenue in which Ghoolam Ilosen’s disconsolate 
widow had taken up her abode, there was a very fine house, belonging to an 
exceedingly rich man, named Soojali ool Dowlah, who, from rather a low 
origin, had picked up an immense quantity of wealth by an opium-agency, 
which he held under the British Government. In former times, a connexion 

« This favourite Hindustance game, which is played upon checks with men nnd dice, has lately been 
Introduced In England. 
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with the respectable family of Ghoolam Hoscii Khan woulil have been sought 
with great avidity by the newly-raised owners of a mansion, which had once 
belonged to an omrah of high rank ; but, in the present state of affairs, it 
could not be expected that the ladies of the zenana would stoop to the 
acquaintance of such poverty-stricken personages as Rah San and her mother. 
Though not a spark of compassion warmed the breasts of the cider part of the 
family, when the distresses of their unfortunate neighbours were discussed, 
Asoph ool Dowlah, a boy of twelve ^^ears old, the son and heir of the opium- 
agent, looked with an eye of pitv, not untnixed with ailmiration, at the little 
inmate of the lane. Great, indeed, was the didtrence between their respec- 
tive appearances, for the young nawah, as he was styled in courtesy, even 
upon the most ordinary occasions, was always dressed in the finest muslins 
and the richest shawls. In the hot season, his upper garment was seamed with 
costly lace of foreign manufacture ; in the cold weather, it was made of gold 
brocade ; his turban sparkled with gems ; he wore a dagger garnished with 
jewels stuck in his cumincrhund, and his velvet slippers were cmbroiilercd w itli 
gold. Uc seldom moved abroad without half-a-dozen attendants ; chuprassees, 
carrying sheathed swords, cleared the way before him, and behind came the 
chat tah' wallah y bearing a canopy of crimson fringed with silver, at the end of 
a long pole, which, more for shew than use, was soinutiines much too far in 
the rear to intervene bctw'ceii the sun’s rays and its master’s head. Hah San, 
whenever she was so fortunate as to observe his approach, drew the fragments 
of her dirty veil over her head, and stood aside ; nevertheless, he often caught 
a full view of her uncovered face, for, in the height of her sport, the unlucky 
veil was not unfreqiiehtly thrown of!' at the distance of a yard or two, and then, 
while running to pick it up, he had ample opportunity to see that she was 
exceedingly pretty, and that her movements were as free and as graceful as 
those of the young antelope, which had been tamed for his ainiiscmcnt. Asoph 
regretted that he did not possess a sister who rcseoibled the merchant’s 
orphan, and that none of the children of the zenana were half so amiuble ; for 
he observed that she was a favourite with her companions, and had a kind look 
and a kind word to bestow' upon every body but him, from whom she invaria- 
bly withdrew after having greeted him with a re.si)ectful salaam. Anxious to 
contribute to her happiness, he made frequent feasts, and in the distribution 
of fruit and sweetmeats amongst the poor children of the lane, she always 
came in for the largest portion ; he also made her many presents of pigeons 
and kids ; and Rah San, though his splendour ofleiulcd her eyes, could not 
help allowing that he was a very munificent person. 

One morning, the widow was accosted in the street by an old acquaintance, 
who had been well known to her deceased husband, but wiioni she bad never 
seen since the period of her misfortunes. Fazi Mcbdi Ali lamented with 
many expressions of regret the miserable stale to which his friend’s rcdict had 
been reduced, and entered so warmly into the details of her impoverished 
circumstances, that she began to entertain a hope that his sympathy would 
manifest itself in something more than words. Nor was she disappointed. 
Shortly after the meeting, one of those emissaries, usually employed upon 
such occasions, made overtures, on the part of Fazi Melidi Ali, for the hand 
of her daughter. The proposals were of the most tempting kind; he required 
no dowry, and offered not only to defray the expense of the betrothing, and of 
the wedding (which was to take place when Rah San should have attained the 
age of twelve), but also to support both mother and daughter during the inter- 
vening period, and to invest the former with the whole and sole command of 
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his zenana. Tlic widow was overjoyed at such an unexpected stroke of good 
fortune, and closed with the offer at once. The establishment of Rah San 
had long been a source of the greatest anxiet}^ By what means she should 
ever be enabled to scrape together money enough to procure even a decent 
match for her daughter, she could not by means of the deepest consideration 
form a remote guess ; and here was a man, old enough to he sure to be the 
bride’s graudhither, — but that was no matter, — ready to take her without a 
cowrie, and, what was still better, to remove them both immediately from their 
low eoiulition to the enjoyment of the comforts and luxuries which it had cost 
them so many heart-burnings to relinquish. Rail San, who had now passed 
her ninth htrth-day, and had long been aware of the difficulties and disadvan- 
tages of her situation, felt equally rejoiced at this desirable change. She thought 
little, of course, of the destined bridegroom, but she clapped her hands and 
cried ivnh ! wnhP* when she saw the contents of a large tray, loaded with 
gay apparel, which came to the hnt the day after that in which her mother’s 
iicgociations with the old woman had taken place. In the evening, a rhut, 
with a crimson canopy, and curtains of the same, made its appearance in the 
lane ; the widow and her daughter, dressed in their new attire, and closely 
veiled, stepped into it, bidding adieu to their squalid neighhours, the long- 
leggcd, bristly luancd pigs, abominations kept by some low-castc Hindoos, at 
the other end of the alley; the lame cornel, occupant of an opposite shed ; 
Ram Singh’s blear-eyed monkey ; the ragged old vulture which domiciled on the 
porch of the little pagoda; and the swarms of busy, chattering, gobbling, rest- 
less crows, disputing with liic kites and with each other for the offal which 
found its way into the street. Rah San left all these interesting companions 
without a single regret, nor was she at all discomfited by the seclusion to which 
she was now doomed: the privileges of freedom are iii*np|)reciated by those 
w ho must purchase them by the loss of dignity ; and the betrothed, when seated 
upon a nuisnud in an a|)artnieiit closely shut up with purdahs, felt that she had 
regained her lost rank in society, and held the pastimes of the lower classes in 
greater contempt than ever She had servants to attend upon her, and frequent 
changes of apparel ; every article of her dress was trimmed and embroidered 
with silver; the upper part of her cars gleamed with a fringe of gold of exqui- 
site workmanship, and the double joomkhasy which hung below, were edged 
with pendant pearls. Her time was occupied in a different and far more agree- 
able manner than heretofore ; she iiululged in tlie luxury of the batii, and, 
after her hair had been washed and perfumed w ith jessamine-oil, it was plaited 
ill long locks, intermixed with silver-braid and natural flowers, and tied ut the 
ends with crimson ribbons. The palms of her hands and the soles of Jier feet 
were dyed red with a preparation in great esteem for that purpose ; the arch of 
her eyebrows was carefully preserved, and antimony applied to heighten the 
effect of her dark lashes. She had a silver paaiubox well stored with spices, 
and she filled up the intervals of slce|)ing between her meals very agreeably by 
chewing the jircparcd betel, or sucking siigar-candy. The dinner was abun- 
dantly served; rice sweetened, another preparation mixed with raisins and 
coloured with saffron ; kaaries of many kinds, pillaw.s, and kubabs appeared 
every day; and when her mother received company, which was not fre- 
quently, all the varieties of Mussulman cookery w ere put into requisition, and 
numberless cakes and sweetmeats added to the feast. In the evening, the court- 
yard of the zenana resounded with the songs of a favourite attenduiit, well- 
skilled in tbc most approved ditties ; and the women around her beguiled many 
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of the 8ultr3r hours with the ofl-told tale of the Woodman’s Daughter and the 
Snake-King^ or some legend in equal request. 

Rah San was a miracle of discretion ; whenever she received visitors, she 
carefully avoided all allusions to the beggarly state which had obliged her 
mother to dispense with many of the observances so necessary for the support 
of the character and respectability of her family. To the silly wonder of her 
visitors she made no reply, though she might have enlightened them upon 
many subjects by an account of the marvels she had witnessed while at large 
in the lane. She could have told them how dowers looked upon a tree, how 
the water sparkled in a river or a tank, and how many hushes of roses it took 
to make a seer of the perfumed water they so much atlcctcd, with numerous 
other extraordinary things, of which the inmates of a zciiuna, in a large city, 
must be wholly ignorant. The mother sometimes committed herself; but she 
was a shrewd woman, and passed oil’ her personal knowledge for hearsay. Of 
course, to all outward appearance, she was far more prudent and particular 
than her neigiibours; her scruples were never to be overcome even in the 
greatest emergencies, and she talked so seriously and plausibly, that no one 
dreamed that she had ever chattered openly in the bazaar for her scanty 
marketings, or allowed Rail San to pass the purdah after she had attained her 
fourth year. 

Time sped on, and nothing occurred to mar the enjoyment of the sweets of 
existence permitted to Ghoolam’s widow and her daughter, save the little 
estimation in which they held the destined son-in-law and husband. Fazi was 
rich, liberal, and indulgent ; but no one liked him, and no one could exactly tell 
why or wherefore. He was neither ugly nor cross; yet bis manners and person 
were equally disagreeable, for both were repulsive ; and as he never appeared 
to abandon himself to the pleasures which offered joy to others, lie cast a 
damp upon society, and, under the influence of his unseemly gravity, mirth 
died away, and amusement lost its relish. A more jovial demeanour might 
perchance have preserved him from the scrutiny which his reserved manners 
excited. His deportment was certainly strange, and jieoplc began to fancy 
that there wa.s something still more strange in the method by which he accu- 
mulated wealth flowing through no obvious channel. Eight months in the 
year he spent at home, in idleness ; during the remaining four, he was not to 
be s^en; but whither he went, or for what purpose, was kept a profound and 
impenetrable secret. He disappeared and was heard of no more until his 
return, which took place in the same unostentatious manner as his departure. 
No one could more than guess the nature of his employments, while thus 
absenting himself, and conjecture ran wild upon the subject. 

It too frequently happens in this world, that a man’s best actions prove the 
source of his heaviest misfortunes. So it bcfel Fazi Meluli Ali ; his unlucky 
compassion for the widow and orphan of his old acquaintance involved him in 
serious evils. Previous to their introduction into his house, his pursuits hud 
excited comparatively little interest ; he came and went as he liked, without 
attracting much notice or comment. But the case was now materially altered. 
He possessed not the happy art of ingratiating himself with the female part of 
the creation ; by not one of his dependants in the zenana was he cordially liked. 
Women are proverbially inquisitive, and those in his service partaking very 
largely in the general characteristic, teazed all who were likely to throw light 
upon the subject w'ith continual questions. From inquiries they proceeded to 
surmises. What could he be doing while absent from home? He neither 
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carried merchandize with liini, nor brought any back. A regular pilgrimage 
would not fail to be known, and was too honourable to need secrecy. All 
possible employments were imagined and rejected. At length came a fearful 
query : Was it possible that he could be a Thug ? This horrible suggestion, 
though scouted by all who ate Fazi’s bread, nevertheless considerably heighten- 
ed the aversion alrciidy entertained against him. Every day he became still 
more odious to Rah San ; her gratitude, which at first seemed very strong, 
was beginning to wear out; as time obliterated the remembrance of those 
heavy grievances and bitter privations which she had been compelled to bear, 
she thought less of the obligation conferred upon her by her benefactor ; her 
former state, contemplated in the midst of luxury, did not appear so very 
dreadful ; indeed, no recollections could do its miseries full justice; they must 
be felt, or their recurrence dreaded, to be properly a|)preciated ; and, having 
nearly forgotten her old sorrows, she began to welcome new ones by encou- 
raging n growing dislike to the pcr.son whom she was compelled to look upon 
as her future husband. In this, perhaps, Kuh San was less to blame than her 
mother, who allowed Fazi to be much too freely talked about in her presence; 
but whatever might be the cause, .she never liked to think of him, more espe- 
cially in his character of a betrothed spouse ; and in order to divert her ideas 
from .so disagreeable an object, she recalled to mind the miincroiis virtues and 
graces of Asoph ool Dowlah. She had long since forgiven him for his supe- 
rior splendour, and now only dwelled upon the beauty of his person, his 
gracious manners, and boundless munificence; his pigeons, and the kids, 
which had grown up into grave, respectable animals, were her favourites 
amid all the winged and four-footed denizens of the zenana ; she fed them 
with her ow n hands, and, upon fc.^tal occasions, decorated their throats with 
ribbons and fhiwers. Young as Rail San had been at the period of their 
acquaintance, Asoph ool Dowlah hud awakened feelings in her breast, which 
were now grow ing dangerou.s, and could not be extinguished. Liberty, even 
at her tender age, had [)rovcd fatal ; though closely immured, and aware that 
she must coiiiiituc in her seclusion or forfeit her claims to respectability, she 
could not forget what she had seen in her days of freedom. I'hc image of 
Asoph perpetually reenrred, and though she remained ignorant of the nature 
of her sentiments, she loved him with all the leivour of a young and affec- 
tionate heart. 

Nor had she been forgotten by her youthful benefactor ; so deep was the 
impression she had made upon his mind, that lie determined, if he could not 
obtain her, to take no other to wife. It was rather difficult to keep this reso- 
lution, for his parents, anxious to aggrandize the lamily, were ahvaj's looking 
out for a suitable connexion. Whenever it was reported to his mother, by one 
of those convenient personages who make it their biisiuess to pick up intelli- 
gence respecting the domestic affairs of persons of a certain rank, that a lady 
of good family had a marriageable daughter to dispose of, his father was imme- 
diately made acquainted with the eligible opportunity which presented itself to 
advance their son’s interests, and had it not been for the worthy opium- 
agent’s faith in omens, Asoph would have been married whether he liked it or 
not. But it was impossible to take so important a step without resorting to 
the usual ceremonies. The graceless j-oung lover had recourse to stratagem 
on these occasions. When the slips of paper supposed to contain an equal 
number of fiats for and against the meditated nuptials were placed beneath the 
praycr-carpet, A.soph took care that the two first to be drawn should contain 
a negative. To act in defiance of so decided a proof that the connexion 
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would be inauspicious, was totally out of the question ; such an act would 
have been worse than madness ; and though repeated disappointments filled 
the hearts of the parents with the deepest apprehension, they failed to awaken 
their suspicions of foul play. Asoph seemed doomed to celibacy, and as it was 
useless to combat with destiny, after many trials, all producing the same 
result, they relinquished their good intentions for a time, and determined to 
await until the evil influence should have passed away, it being the opinion of 
various soothsayers that, during a certain period of their son’s life, any mar- 
riage he might contract would infallibly turn out unfortunate. 

Asoph, thus left to his own devices, was free to pursue the object he had 
most at heart ; but though relieved from the danger of being precipitated into 
a matrimonial engagement, he remained as far off* as ever from the attainment 
of his wishes. Rah San was not to be seen. Little experienced in affairs of 
this nature, he never thought of corrupting any of her servants, or of sending 
letters and messengers to her through the ordinary channels, — venders of per- 
fumes and sellers of embroidery, — those convenient old women who have 
always a beautiful shawl or a splendid piece of brocade, or a web of muslin 
finer than could be imagined without investigation, to tempt and entertain the 
staid portion of the faniil}*, while they carry on a little private negociation with 
the young and heedless, in behalf of some good paymaster. Such personages 
were plentiful in the city; but if Asoph was aware of their readiness to under- 
take any kind of mission, he was too romantic to employ them. Much ns he 
desired to see and converse with Rah San, he would not have placed her in the 
power of a vile agent ; his affection was pure and worthy of a better day, and 
moreover, strong in youthful hope, he scarcely doubted that he should be able 
to accomplish his wishes without any aid save that which a mind fertile in ex- 
pedients could supply. 

Fortune favoured his designs. The dwelling of Fazi Mehdi Ali was situated 
in the very heart of the city, surrounded on all sides hy other buildings. 
Asoph’s father had occasion for an additional warehouse for the accommoda- 
tion of his opium-chests, and fixed upon a mansion in the same street, and in 
fact at the very next door. They were nearly alike, eaci) offered to the front 
view a building of three stories, the lower floor raised about a foot from the 
ground, opening upon a verandah supported by carved pillars of wood ; above 
were balconies, which seemed as if they meditated a flight from the parent 
wall, but which, however, were deemed siiflicicntly secure by the male inhabi- 
tants of the mansion to permit them to solace themselves for an hour or two 
after sunset, in these aerial abodes, smoking their hookahs, and gazing upon 
the busy scene below. At the back of each of the tcnen]ent.s stretched a court- 
yard, furnished all round with a range of low buildings, dedicated exclusively 
to the female part of the family. The zenanas, as well as the houses, were 
both alike. To the long halls, where the ladies reposed or amused themselves 
during the day, were attached small rooms at the corners, furnished with a 
door, for the purpose of securing the valuables of the residents. Asoph, who 
had access to every part of his father’s new warehouse, naturally repaired at 
once to the apartment contiguous to that in which he fondly hoped that Rah 
San might call her own. He had it cleared from the rubbi.sh which it had 
accumulated in the absence of daily care ; and as he all at once became exceed- 
ingly attentive to business, he obtained the sole use of it, in order that he 
might pursue the avocations connected with his new employment, uninter- 
ruptedly. The father was greatly edified by the quantity of reed pens pro- 
vided for his son’s use, the numerous ledgers, and stores of paper conveyed 
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Into this npartmcnt, whose furniture, independent of these articles, consisted 
merely of a mat covered with a cotton cloth ; and, seeing Asoph seated on the 
ground, diligently employed in tracing Persian characters upon the finest 
manufacture of Calpee, he went to his own home perfectly satisfied that he 
was the happy father of the most studious youth in the district. Asoph also 
was content; his eyes soon became accustomed to the owl’s light which per- 
vaded every part of his boudoir, save and excepting the threshold, which 
obtained a respectable glimmer from the adjoining hall. Upon strict examina- 
tion, he found, as he expected, that the crazy condition of the mud-walls was 
extremely favourable to his wishes. A convenient ant-hole had been enlarged 
by a rat, for its own particular accommodation ; the young man contrived to 
eject this ingenious tenant by smoking him out, and then at his leisure he 
increased the aperture, carrying it in a slanting direction, until he had pene- 
trated the exterior surface, and produced a convenient chink through which a 
small hand might easily be introduced. Nothing now remained but to apprize 
Rah San of his proximity, and to induce her to enter into the correspondence 
for which he had languished. Whether his beloved possessed the art of deci- 
phering written characters was extremely questionable. Of the neglect of her 
early education there could be no doubt; but she must, as a matter of course, 
be skilled in the language of flowers, and lie procured a small nosegay arranged 
in the proper form, and, to make assurance doubly sure, attached a well- 
known ornament to the silver ribbon by which it was secured. This missive, 
carefully wrapped in a plantain-leaf, he thrust through the aperture, after hav- 
ing satisfied himself that it was likely to fall into the way of the person by 
whom he wished it to be discovered. 

Rah San received the token, nor was she at any loss to guess from whom it 
came; the new comers at the next door had been the talk of the zenana for 
several preceding days; she knew every petty detail connected with the 
removal of the o[)ium, — how man}^ chests had been conveyed into the ware- 
houses, how many hackeries cmplo^'cd in the carriage, and bow many bul- 
locks to each hackery, together with shrewd conjectures as to the quantity of 
an article monopolized hj' the rulers of the land, which would find its way 
duty-free to the community at large. Rah San trembled when she discovered 
that Asoph was so near, and so resolutely bent upon renewing the acquain- 
tance At first she determined not to take any notice of his flowery message ; 
but she was unable to keep her resolution. Should he repeat his attempt 
without due caution, the most ruinous consc(|iicnces must ensue ; and she 
easily persuaded herself that it was absolutely necessary to speak to him, in 
order to avert the danger in which the slightest imprudence upon his part 
would involve them both. Of course, she felt extremely averse to this mea- 
sure, and so she told him ; but her voice was so low and so sweet, that it did 
not convey her displeasure through a sufficiently harsh medium ; consequently, 
Asoph could not imagine that she was very angry ; and half bj' entreaties that 
she would take pity upon his despair, and half by threatening to commit some 
rash act, he prevailed upon her to grant him a second audience. They con- 
versed in whispers, but still the danger of detection was imminent. Rah 
San’s absence might be noticed by her companions, or they might be over- 
heard. Fortunately, her mother cherished even more than the usual partiality 
manifested by the females of the East for the discordant sound of the tom- 
tom ; it was scarcely silent for an instant during the day, and the greater part 
of the night. Then the crows kept up an incessant chattering ; the pigeons and 
doves added their quota to the noise ; young kids, tied up at a distance from 
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their mothers, bleated incessantly, and paroquets were screaming in all direc- 
tions. With the assistance of these untired performers, Rah Sun’s share in 
the dialogue might pass unheeded; but still she ran great risks; if once the 
attention of her restless companions should be attracted to the small chamber 
which she now visited so frequently, her secret would speedily be revealed. 
The aperture in the wall was concealed as well as circumstances would admit ; 
but there were persons in her service too profoundly skilled in all the intrica- 
cies of love-adventures not to connect the slightest suspicious incident with 
the young man at the next door. Yet Asoph could not be persuaded to relin- 
quish these perilous interviews, and, if she drove him to desperation, she 
knew not how fatally the atfair might end. 

This stolen intercourse affected the lovers very diflerently. Asoph enjoyed, 
with the confident and adventurous spirit of youth, the difliciilties and dangers 
which beset him in its progress ; he would not have exchanged the anxious 
hopes, the thrilling fears, or even the long painful intervals of suspense, for 
the soul-less, uninteresting possession of perfect security. The dread that the 
object he most coveted in the world might be torn from Inm, and for ever, 
rendered her doubly dear to his palpitating licart ; he was resolutely deter- 
mined to rcmov'c every obstacle which should oppose itself to his wishes, and 
delighted in forming the wildest schemes for their accomplishment. Joy 
sparkled in his eyes and gleamed upon his brow, while, riding down the lane, 
he surveyed with complacency those objects which, in reminding him of the 
absence of Rah San, he had hated to look upon. The lame camel, which 
peeped out at him as he passed, with a vacant sort of curiosity, no longer 
offended his vision ; he entertained an iinsiial degree of respect for the ragged 
old vulture, in whose sidelong upturned glance he fancied he could read a 
strange meaning; and he now not unfrequcntly tossed a plantain to the blear- 
eyed monkey, a creature which certainly surveyed him with a look of peculiar 
intelligence, grinning and chattering as he rode along, in a manner which 
could leave little doubt of the possession of some intuitive, if not superhuman 
faculty, which had acquainted him with the nature of hi.s errand. 

Rah San’s health and .spirits rapidly declined under the oppression of a 
pslHRul secret. It is true that, while conversing with Asoph, she snatched a 
fearful joy ; but her watchfulness, her terror at the bare idea of a discovery, 
and moreover an internal conviction that she wa.s not acting right, robbed her 
of peace and repose. She knew not how to extricate herself from the difficul- 
ties of her situation ; she dared not make a confidant, and having little opinion 
of her mother’s discretion, and an exceeding dread of her anger, she had not 
courage to execute an often-meditated design, and abstained from asking her 
assistance and advice. Rah San knew that she should place Asoph in great 
jeopardy by revealing his boldness to a person wholly taken up by her own 
selfish interests; his life would scarcely be safe if he should endanger the com- 
fort and repectability of Fazi’s dependants. Ghoolatn Mosen’s widow had no 
fancy to return into the lane, even if her presumed connivance in her daugh- 
ter’s misdemeanour should meet with so light a doom ; she would maintain 
her present advantages at any expcn.se, and Rah San shuddered as she thought 
how like a feather in the scale would be her happiness, nay, even the prolonga- 
tion of her existence, when weighed against the solid benefits which she 
received at Fazi’s hands. 

Meantime, that personage grew more than ever odious in the eyes of hi.s 
betrothed ; he had departed upon one of his mysterious journeys, anil, upon 
his return, the now-so-much-dreaded marriage was to be celebrated. Rah Sail 
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grew tliinner and weaker every day, thereby seriously endangering her beauty. 
Her mother was quite in despair. Change of scene and change of air are not 
so commonly prescribed for a Hindoostanee lady, nor deemed so eflicacioiis by 
the hukcems and astrologers, who compose the faculty of the East, as by their 
European brethren ; but an extraordinary combination of circumstances pro- 
cured for Rah San the somewhat rare occurrence of a journey. The inhabi- 
tants of the zenana were surprised by a letter, which, being duly expounded, 
informed them that Meer llassan Haadgee, the brother of Ghoolam Hosen’s 
widow, an old subadar of a sepoy regiment, was lying ill at Agit Mhul, in the 
Doonb, having been seized with fever and ague, on his road to the residence 
of his sister, near whose abode it had been his intention to spend the rest of 
his days. Several other interesting particulars were added by the bearer. The 
subadar, it appeared, had amassed considerable property in the military ser- 
vice, and the people at present about him only waited until the breath should 
depart from the body, to defraud his heirs of the wealth that would otherwise 
devolve to them. He had expressed a great wish to see his sister before he 
died ; the money was in jeopardy, and Rah San and her mother were coun- 
selled to proceed immediately to the place where it might be secured. In the 
absence of Fa/i, so decided a measure was justly considered to be replete with 
danger; but then the case was pressing. The return of Rah San with a 
dowry might reconcile her betrothed to a journey undertaken without his con- 
currence. Ghoolam’s widow had not lived at large in the lane without jack- 
ing up a few indej)endcnt notions; and, after due deliberation, she resolved to 
take the responsibility upon herself, while Rah San, who had grown nearly 
reckless of consequences, eagerly seconded the .scheme ; she desired nothing 
so much as to be out of the reach of a lover, whose pursuit she feared would 
bring destruction upon both. She also entertained the vague sort of hope 
which any change will insjjirc to those who arc restlessly miserable, and who 
have just entered that period of life which is most prone to indulge in expecta- 
tions based upon very slight foundations. Preparations were soon made ; two 
or three bullocks were loaded with a small tent, cooking-utensils, clothes, and 
a few provisions."' Rah San, her mother, and one female attendant, were ph)- 
vided with a rhut closely covered, and drawn by a |)air of bullocks ; the requi- 
site number of male attendants was selected, and, under the care of Meer 
llasscn’s envoy, the party set oft', fully expecting to return before the arrival 
of Fazi from his unknown pilgrimage. 

A covered rhut is not the best contrived vehicle that can be imagined for 
seeing the country ; however, an occasional glimpse was obtained through a 
slit in one of the curtains, and as cattle feeding, boats gliding, and trees grow- 
ing, w'ere not strange objects to the party, they manifested a smaller jmrtion 
of curiosity than would have been displayed by those who had never known 
any thing beyond a zenana life. The travellers encamped every day, generally 
choosing some retired spot outside a city or village, for the convenience of the 
bazaar. When they reached the ground. Rah San was usually left a good 
deal to herself, sole occupant of the little tent ; for her mother, presuming 
uj)on her years, and the ab.sence of all control, permitted herself great lati- 
tude, and, wrapped in an additional veil, even ventured to inquire the news at 
the stalls of the bunniahs’ houses, and by this means acquired accurate infor- 
mation respecting the price of ghee, dhni, soojee, mida, and gram,* at every 
spot of their sojourn. The female attendant followed the exam|)lc of her mi.s- 
tress ; she had to fetch water from the well or from a tank, to assist in the 

* Butter, peafl, flour of two sorts, and the common provender for cattle. 
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cookery, or to prepare the hookahs ; in sliort, she never wanted an excuse to 
be absent. The male portion of the party had engagements which prevented 
any very inquisitorial survey of the tent ; they usually made their bivouac at a 
respectful distance; the rhut, with its shafts resting on the ground, sheltered 
them from the wind’s point ; the bullocks, reposing on cither side, formed a 
sort of enclosure, and while one or two were busily employed in the operations 
of boiling and stewing, the rest stretched themselves on the sand, and enjoyed 
profound repose. As they were few in number, they rejoiced greatly at being 
overtaken, on the third or fourth morning of their journey, by a small but 
apparently well-armed kahla, travelling in the same direction, which always 
made choice of the same encamping ground. This strange party kept them- 
selves aloof, making no overtures towards acquaintance; and as Ghoolarn’s 
widow did not wish that her journey should be blazcil abroad, she desired her 
people to imitate their example, and remaining satisfied with the protection of 
their neighbours, preserve the distance which they appeared desirous to keep. 
The two camps formed very picturesque objects in the landscape ; they were 
usually pitched under the umbrageous shade of a spreading banian or tamarind 
tree, and near some small mosque or solidly-constructed well ; tlic white 
draperies of the tents, with their scarlet edgings, the clusters of camels and 
bullocks, with here and there a horse picketed, and the fires surrounded by 
tui’baned groupcs, imparted a cheerful and animated air to the jungle. But 
the beauty of the scene was disregarded by travellers who only troubled them- 
selves about their accommodation ; and, having procured shade, wood, and 
water, cared little whether the combinations they formed were agreeable to the 
eye or not. 

Rah San no sooner heard that another party were pursuing the same route, 
than she felt a perfect conviction that Asoph was amongst the number ; where- 
fore she was by no means surprised when the drapery of the tent was lifted up 
a little, and shewed a human face. The lover had crept along the ground 
from a considerable distance, and hidden from view by a few cloths and spare 
raiments which had been thrown down at the back of the tent, by lying under 
tHiin at full length upon the sand, he was enabled to see and converse with his 
adored with little danger of detection. Content with the enjoyment of each 
other’s society, they did not suffer the apprehensions of future evil to alloy 
their happiness. Rah San did not despair of breaking her bonds, and Asoph, 
though he well knew that the contract she had formed with Fazi had proceeded 
too far to be violated, encouraged the idea ; and as he hoped to persuade her 
to fly with him to some distant country rather than return to the abode of the 
supposed Thug, — for he made no scruple of expressing the worst opinion of 
his rival, — he permitted her to remain in this error. 

What could be happier than this journey ! Every day the lovers met, and 
though Asoph never attempted to enter the tent. Rah San knew that he was 
hovering near it, and that he would allow no opportunity to escape to snatch 
a few minutes* conversation. 
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DR. MOKKISON. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir:— nie letter of Mr, Fisher, inserted in your last nunriher, respecting a letter of 
mine which appeared in your previous one, is of a nature so imperatively calling for a 
reply, that I feel no hesitation in trespassing on your kii'.dncss, for a page or two in your 
next, for that purpose. I will, with your permission, follow up Mr. Fisher’s statements 
as closely as he has mine, but with as much brevity, of course, as the nature of the 
subject will allow. 

In the first place, 1 am glad to learn, from so good an authority on that subject as 
Mr. Fisher, that the late Dr. INIorrison’s Chinese library will in all probability be secured 
for the llritisii nation, and deposited in their Museum. The necessity which he argues 
to exist for keeping this collection entirely separate from that already in the Museum* 
he, in my opinion, by no means succeeds in proving. All the advantages be mentions, 
ns likedy to result from such an arrangement, would be equally secured by merely 
printing a separate catalogue, or even by marking tbc articles in the general Catalogue 
of the whole library. 

We now come to the points in dispute. Mr. Fisher, in his Memoir of Dr. Morrison, 
printed in your Journal for IVIarch, spoke of the Doctor as having, when he published a 
Dictionary of Chinese, in the order of the radicals, “ hy this syslrmalical arrangnmeni cf 
the elements the Chinese language ^ surmounted a difliculty which had till then been found 
insuperable by Europeans^ in their endeavours to understand the speech and writing of 
the natives of this immense empire.” This is certainly a very plain statement ; and the 
assertion made in it is a very gross mistake. Dr. Morrison’s Dictionary was commenced 
in 1815 ; and, as I pointed out in my former letter, Do Guignes’ French Dictionary of 
Chinese, published in 1813, two years before, exhibited this very identical systematic 
arrangement of the elements of the language, which the writer of the Memoir so distinctly 
intimated to be the invention and the glory of Morrison. I supposed the error to be an 
oversight Mr. Fisher rejects the supposition, and endeavours to defend the statement 
— how candidly, your readers shall judge. He says that 1 have not referred to any 
English and Chinese Dictionary similar to Morrison’s. True there is no other in 
existence ; — but the Memoir spoke of difficulties insuperable, not to Englishmen merely, 
but to F^uropeaiis. lie adds that, though De Guignes’ Dictionary is in some points’* 
similar to Morrison’s, it is not in all. This language is very vague ; but the only answer 
needed is, that the sole point under discussion respecting the Dictionaries was their 
arrangement by the radicals, in which they exactly correspond. IMr. F. then hints that 
De Guignes’ Dictionary is very defective (the fact is notorious), and that Dr. Morrison 
pointed out some of these faults (which he did) but how docs all this bear on the 
matter ? Dc Guignes’ Dictionary swarms with omissions (pardon the bull) ; and in 
Klaproth’s supplement to that very work, llicse faults arc pointed out, in a critique per- 
haps the most biting that ever appeared on any work whatever ; but the arrangement was 
according to the radicals, nevertheless. Lastly, Mr. I'isher states that Dr. Morrison 
combined, as far as practicable, the principle of arrangement according to the radicals* 
with that of arrangement under the letters of the European alphabet, without reference 
to their ideal affinities. This statement is entirely erroneous. The two arrangements* 
instead of being combined, are kept perfectly distinct — the one forming the whole of the 
first part of the Dictionary, and the other a portion of the second. Perhaps Mr. Fisher 
will like to see Dr. Morrison's own authority for this. In the Preface to his first volume, 
he says (page!)) : “ Of the following Dictionary, Kang.hc’s Tszele^n forms the ground- 
work ; the arrangement and number of characters in the first part” (that which Mr. F. 
refers to) “ are according to it," The sentence which follows has probably misled Mr. 
F. The definitions and examples arc derived chiefly from it, from personal knowledge 
of the character, from the manuscript Dictionaries of the Romish Chnrch, from native 
scholars, and from miscellaneous works perused on purpose.” From some expressions 
used by Mr. Fisher, in your last number, he appears to have confounded these two 
passages, and supposed in consequence Uiat the arrangemeni was taken from these various 
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sources. This arrangement, the inveniion of Chinese for the use of Chinese, he contends, 
must necessarily have been superior to that proposed by Montucci, because Dr. Morrison 
adopted it. This does not follow ; — and besides, as Montucci's fullest essay on the sub. 
ject did not appear till after Morrison’s prospectus had reached Europe, it may have 
happened that the latter was not fully aware of Montucci's plan, till after he was too far 
advanced in his great work to make any important alteration. 

So much for the first part of the Dictionary. We now come to the second. In the 
Memoir it is stated, that this “ fills two volumes,*' and contains the Chinese and 
English arranged alphabetically.** I pointed out in my letter that the Chinese and 
English arranged alphabetically** only occupied the first volume of these two, and that 
the other contained tables for finding difiicult characters according to the radicals, &c. 
(which would certainly, but for the convenience of binding, have more properly formed 
an appendage to the first part). Mr. Fidier, in reply, after complaining that 7 quoted 
the de>cription as his (which 1 did because it stands in the Memoir without any marks of 
quotation), triumphantly rejoins, “ that the words are Dr. Morrison’s own,** employed 
by him in describing the contents of that part. On referring to the title-page of the 
Dictionary, 1 find that this statement is correct; and any one who will take the trouble 
of referring to more than the title*page, will find that my statement is correct also. Dr. 
Morrison probably did not wish to crowd his title; which is the only reason I can imagine 
for his thus passing over a not-unimportant part of his labours. In the Memoir there 
was certainly room for a little more information ; and as it was not given, 1 supplied it. 

With respect to the Japanese translation of Morrison’s work, IVIr. Fisher has nothing 
to say, but that the statement given in the Memoir was iioi written by him, hit by a 
Chinese scholar; and that he ‘‘feels persuaded it will be perfectly intelligible to 
scholars,** whetlier I ** can comprehend it or not.** I can only reply, with the same 
politeness, that 1 feel persuaded my objections to that statement will be perfectly intelli- 
gible to scholars, whether Mr. Fisher can comprehend them or not; and must express a 
fiopc, that the gentleman who furnished Mr. F. with the information, w ilt enter into a 
further explanation on the subject, if my letter sliould happen to meet his eye. 

^^'e now approach the most important point in dispute, inasmuch as it refers, not to 
the cotrpnrative value of the statements of Mr. Fisher and myself, but of Dr. Morrison 
and Mr Klaproth, and that on a subject of considerable importance. It having been 
mentioned in the Memoir that, in 1817, Dr. M. had published a “ View of China,** 
w'litcl) contained an outline of the Chinese dynasties, of wliidi more recent writers had 
availed tlieiTisc]vcs,»l called attention to the fact, that, in his Catalogue of the Chinese 
and Manchoo- Tartar w*orks, in the llo^'al Idbrary at llerliii, published about twelve 
years ago (I was wrriting from recollection), Klaproth bud denounced the chronological 
comparison of the Chinese and Christian eras contained in this “ View,’* as “ thoroughly 
and completely false.” Mr. Fisher takes a new and singular view of this question. 
'I'lie truth of K]aproth*s declaration, as to the falsity of the computations, appears to him 
to ‘‘ rest sulc/^ on the comparative credit of himself, the declarant, and Dr. Morrison.** 
The question of the exactness of a computation of the Chinese and Christian eras, appears 
to him solely one of personal character ! In pursuance of this idea, he relates that 
Klaproth quarrelled with Dr. Morrison in Berners Street, early in 1824 ; and that, in 
consequence, his critique on the chronology is not the only instance, since 182.5, in wltich 
he has quite as oflciisively assailed the opinions of our philologist.” With M. Klaproth’s 
private conduct 1 have nothing to do ; he is a reader of your Journal, and may, if he 
thinks proper, defend himself; but Mr. Fisher might have remembered that 1824 is not 
yet “ twelve years ago;** and if he had ascertained the exact date of the Catalogue in 
question, he would have found that it was published in 1822, and that Klaproth's 
remarks on that occasion could not therefore have been prompted by recollections of the 
quarrel he mentions, two years later. Dr. Morrison, in Mr, Fisher’s opinion, did not 
take notice of Klaproth’s observations, “ because lie must have ft U that in China, where 
the most competent judges would be found, there would nqj be two opinions on the 
subject, but, on the contrary, that those persons who were best able to decide would 
unitedly sustain bis statements ; and, with this assurance, he would naturally feel indis- 
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posed to waste histiniey to the neglect of more useful employment, in attempts at keeping 
up the ball of controversy in so distant a field as Europe.** All this, 1 must own, seems 
to me very Chinese indeed. Europeans are not accustomed to look with quite such 
philosophical contempt on the whole literature of this quarter of tlie world. As to the 
assertion, that all at Canton would unitedly sustain*' Dr. Morrison's chronology, it is 
hut ill confirmed by facts. Mr. Gutzlaff is exjfressfy pointed out by Mr. Fisher as the 
recent author who has availed himself of tlio ** View of China but Mr. Gutzlalf gives 
us, in his History, a Chinese chronology which differs from Morrison's from beginning to 
end, and, as far as Klaproth's goes, agrees with Klaproth’s. Perhaps your readers may 
like to see a translation of the whole of the original statement on the subject, published 
by Klaproth, in 1822. It is taken from the fourth page of his Catalogue, and tlie italics 
are his own,* 

Such an assertion as this, accompanied by elaborate tables in support of it, could not, 
it appears to me, have been left unanswered by Dr. Morrison, unless he was conscious of 
its correctness. 1 suppose the case to have been, that he had really committed an over* 
sii^ht, which he only omitted acknowledging through a noUunjustifiablc resentment at 
the unnecessary vclicmeucc of Klaproth's language. lie must certainly have been 
aware of the contradiction which had been given to his calculations; for in Abel Remu- 
sat's Melanges Asialu/ues, there is a review of this Catalogue, probably originally printed 
in the Journal dcs Sitrans, in which it is said (vol. ii. p. 351) that Morrison’s table is 
'* not over correct" (pen correefe), and that the Julian dates arc “ almost always false," 
while, on the contrary, M. Klaproth’s ‘‘has the merit both of exactness and elegance." 
In the same article, reference is made to another, published in 1818, on the “View** 
itself; in which it is said, that the dates seem to have been “ calculated on one another, 
setting out from some epoch originally ill -determined." Besides, it is added, “ they do 
not even agree well with one another.** 2^ouv, Melanges Asiat, (vol. i. p. 331.) 

T have now said more than I wished to say upon this painful subject. I originally 
mentioned it l)ecause, if the “ View of China" were considered an uncxceptionahle autho- 
rity, our works on tlie subject might he crowded with error. I have been compelled to 
pursue it in consequence of Mr, Fisher’s reply. The knowledge of this oversight can 
detract hut little from tlie glory of the man who gave us the great Chinese Dictionary, 
all iinperishuhle nionuineiit of las industry and his learning — a man whom Klaproth 
himself afterwards hastened to do honour to, as the first Chinese scholar of the age. If on 
error in these obscure and difficult calculations could indeed tarnish the fame of a 
Morrison, what would become of that of Klaproth, who, after thirty years* incessant 
study of the Chinese language, could emit such a mass of absurdities on the subject of 
the most simple phrase in it, as you so justly exposed, in 1827, in your observations on 
his explanation of the words Chung-kieb ? 

As I am not aw'arc of any thing else in Mr. Fisher’s reply which calls for observation, 
I shall here conclude a letter which, I am afraid, too many of your readers may tliink 
tedious, by signing myself, Mr. Editor, 

Yours, respectfully, 

May 8//#, 1835. A Chinese Student- 


J\S , — In lately looking over Abcl-Rt musat's literal Latin translation of the Chung-- 
Yung, or‘ Constant Mean,* published in 1818, in the tenth volume of the Notices of 
the Manuscripts if the Itoynl Library at Paris, I observed a passage, in the very first 

page, which struck me as erroneous. 'Die text is ; HS M 


* ** The English Missionary, Robert Morrison, published, in the year 1817» at Macao, a little work 
unclcr the title * View of China/ which also contains a table of the Chinese emperors, and in part the 
honorary names of their years of government. It is, however, not only In the highest degree faulty 
and defective, but, in the comparative chroiio1<^y with the European era, thoroufdtly and eomfiletcls/ 
false, and only correct from iri72 A.D. down to our own times. This labour is, therefore, eonipleiely 
useless, and can only serve to lead those who avail themselves of it into constant confusion and error.” 
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^^9 fieae shin hoo ke to jHih too, which is renderrdi ' AttendU v^Uatque in Us 

quie fion videntur,* * He takes heed and is vigilant in those things which are not seen.* 
Here the word ke, which is construed ‘ irs,* is evidently taken by the translator as a pro- 
noun, governed by hoo, and referred to by so, which of course must bo the nominative 
to too. By the rules of Chinese grammar, however, I believe it is the word so which 
is governed by/oo, to which ke is the nominative, and ke ought in consequence to be 
rendered l>y ‘ ilte * not ‘ Us,* and ‘ too * by * tntlei,* not ' vide?itur,* I sliould feel obliged 
if you, Mr. Editor, or some of your sinological correspondents, would favour me with 
an opinion on this point of criticism. 


POSTHUMOUS WORKS OF PROFESSOR DE CHEZY. 

In a former number of the Asiatic Journal,^ a short account of the life and 
publications of the late M. de Chezy, professor of Sanskrit in the College de 
France, was given. We think it due to the memory of that distingiii.shed orien- 
talist, to extract from the brief memoir of his life, just published by his widow, 
the following list of works, and collected materials for works, relating to oriental 
literature, which he has left behind in manuscript, and some of which it appears 
highly desirable should be printed : — 

1. A vocabulary, Pfhkrit, Sanskrit, and French, chiefly adapted to the wants of 
the student in reading the dramatic compositions of the Hindus. 

2. A Prakrit grammar. 

3. Materijils for a Sanskrit anthology. 

4. A Sanskrit grammar, on Sir Charles Wilkins’s plan. In 1823, the French 
government agreed to publish this work at its expense. 

5. An analysis of the 

6. The Ekdksliara Kasha, an original dictionary of Sanskrit words, consisting 
of one letter, or rather of one syllable (jakshara), copied from an ancient 
MS., and accompanied with translation. 

Besides these, we find mentioned a number of Sanskrit texts, written out with 
a view to their publication ; among others — 

1. The Chaura Panchasxka^ an erotic poem, in Sanskrit ; the text and a com- 
mentary. 

2. The Gita Oovinda, of Jayadeva : the text and a commentary. 

3. The Ghatakarparam, a short lyrical poem in Sanskrit : text and commen- 
tary. 

4. The Chhando-manjariy a treatise on Sanskrit prosody and mctric.s, by Ka< 
lidasa. 

5. The Hasydrnava, a comedy in Sanskrit and Prakrit, by Jayadeva Bhatta- 
charya. 

6. The Dhurta-samdgama, another comedy in Sanskrit and Prakrit. 

M. de Chezy also left behind him copious materials for a Persian Chresto^ 
maihie, or collection of extracts, in prose and poetry, from the works of the 
most admired ancient and modern Persian classics ; besides a carefully collated 
text of the beautiful episode of Rustam and Sohrab, from the Shiihndmeh of 
Firdusi, and of the Majnun and L,eila of Jami. 


* Vol. ix., p. 209 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royal Asiatic Society , — The twelfth anniversary of this Society was held at 
the Society’s House, on the 9th May ; the Right Hon. C. W. Williams Wynn, 
M.P., President, in the chair. Among the members and visitors present, and 
whose number greatly exceeded that on any former occasion, were the Right 
Hon. Sir Alexander Johnston, V.P.R.A.S. ; the Right Hon. Henry Ellis; Sir 
George Staunton, Bart. V.P.R.A.S.; Sir Ralph Rice; Sir Charles \Vilkins, 
K.H., LL.D.; Sir Charles Forbes, Bart.; Major Sir Henry Willock, K.L.S. ; 
M. Btirnouf, Sec. to the Asiatic Society of Paris ; Mr. Stuart Mackenzie, 
M.P. ; Col. Lushington, &c. &c. See, 

The Report of the Council on the Society’s proceedings since the last anni- 
versary was read. After expressing the regret of the Council, that the ill state 
of health of the venerable director of the society, Mr. Colebrooke, still deprived 
it of his valuable personal services, it invited the attention of the members to 
the Society's proceedings during the past year, as the most satisfactory evidence 
of its extended usefulness and undiminished prosperity. The number of deaths 
and retirements since the last anniversary was stated to be less than in most 
former periods ; while that of new members exceeded the usual average. The 
numerous and valuable additions to the Museum and Library were then adverted 
to, and the most important of them specified. The Re|)ort stated that the change 
lately adopted in the form and plan of publishing the Tramaciions of the Society 
bid fair to realize every advantage anticipated from it, and that a saving of ^200 
a year would be cflected by the arrangement ; while it placed the Tramaciions 
within the reach of a much greater portion of the reading public, and thus gra- 
tified that increasing desire for information on Oriental subjects, which, of late, 
various causes had contributed to excite. It also stated that the Council had 
great satisfaction in observing that the operations of the Oriental Translation 
Committee had been carried on with unabated energy ; and that, during the 
last year, it had published many works of value and interest. In referring to 
the recent grant of a diploma of honorary resident membership to Lieut. Biirnes, 
the Report stated that the council had been led to propose, as corresponding 
members. Generals Ventura and Allard, and M. Court, of Lahore, for their 
kind assistance to Lieut. Burncs and the late M. Jacquemont. The Report 
further stated, that the council had the gratification to observe, that the efforts 
of the Society had been duly appreciated, and honoured w ith the cordial appro- 
bation of learned foreigners, and that, with this flattering homage, it trusted it 
might combine that of the British public ; that a charge of indifference to all 
subjects connected with Asia had been made against the British, above all other 
European nations ; but the Council felt itself bound to state, that, if such indif- 
ference did once exist, it had now given place to a lively interest ; and that the 
proceedings of the Society, its niuscian and library, at this moment, excited an 
attention which might fairly be considered to have ^tablished its title to 
national popularity. But the aim of the Society did not rest there; it must 
look to Asia itself^ and to India in particular, to form a full and correct judg- 
ment of its proper usefulness: and, on turning to the correspondence at present 
carrying on with that country, it was indeed matter of proud congratulation to 
learn that this Society was now looked up to by so many millions of British 
subjects in that distant country, as the main link that united them to these 
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realms, in the bonds of literature, science, and art. The Report then paid a just 
tribute of praise*to the well-judged liberality of the Society's enlightened sup- 
porters, and particularly to that of the Hon. Directors of the East-India Com- 
pany; and concluded by stating that the Council expected, and confidently 
trusted, that the Society would receive some national support ; and that if, 
from the judicious application of the inadequate means that had hitherto been 
at its disposal, it had attained its present state of usefulness, still happier results 
might be expected to attend its exertions, when based on the just and liberal 
feeling of a British public. 

The Report of the auditors being read by Lt.-Col. Doyle, Col. Blackburnc 
observed, that the careful attention displayed by the auditors required no 
eulogy from him. He should therefore simply beg to move that the thanks of 
the Society be given to those gentlemen for their services, and that their report, 
together with that of the Council, be received and printed. This motion was 
seconded by Sir Henry Willock, and carried unanimously. 

Lt.-Col. Doyle, in returning thanks, on behalf of himself and brother auditors, 
said, that, although the general aspect of the Society’s affairs was one of con- 
gratulation, it certainly would have been more agreeable could the auditors 
have shown a better state on the credit side of the Society’s accounts ; still he 
had no doubt that, by active exertion, the pecuniary means of the Society 
might soon be placed in a prosperous condition. He did not imagine, however, 
that any great reduction could be made in the expenditure of the Society, and 
at the same time allow the accommodation to members which was now afforded. 
But there was a mode by which these difficulties might be overcome. If gentle- 
men would only ** put their shoulders to the wheel,” by explaining the objects 
of the Society to their friends,and increase the number of contributing members, 
and also direct their efforts, with view to the procuring public accommodation 
for the Society in some of the government buildings likely soon to be vacant ; 
by such means, the funds of the' institution would soon flourish. He trusted, 
however, that the next year’s audit would be more favourable. It appeared, 
too, that a sum of jC380 was due to the Society by the Oriental Translation 
Fund, an institution closely connected with the Society. It was, he ob.served, 
an old adage, that ** short reckoning made long friends;” and for his part he 
thought, that the sooner an adjustment of this account took place, the better. 

T)ie Right Hon, Sir Alexander Johnston, chairman of the Committee of 
Correspondence, in an elegant and learned speech, detailed the nature of the 
subjects which had engaged the attention of the committee during the past 
year ; and which referred principally to the investigation of the ancient history 
of the Southern Peninsula of India, and to the Mackenzie Collection. We 
regret our limits will not at present permit of our doing more than merely 
adverting to the speech of Sir Alexander. 

Sir George Staunton rose to move a vote of thanks to Sir Alexander John- 
ston for his very able report, accompanied by a request that he would reduce 
his observations to writing, in order that they might be printed in the Journal. 
He said, he felt assured that every one who had listened to that report, and 
who was aware of the important services which Sir Alexander had rendered to the 
Society, from year to^^ar, since its first institution, must be happy to take this 
mode of conveying to him the expression of the grateful feeling of theSocicty, and 
its wish that the very valuable information he had given them should be preserved 
in a permanent shape on its records. He thought it would be a waste of words 
to detain them longer in direct support of the motion ; but he felt it to be his 
duty, looking to the interests and future welfare of the Society, to draw their 
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attention to the advantage it would derive from so excellent an example being 
more generally followed. While the society comprised within its limits so 
many distinguished individuals, capable from their talents and experience of 
promoting in a similar manner the important objects for wdiich it was instituted, 
it was to be hoped that they would not suffer their powers to remain dormant, 
but exert them with the same zeal and perseverance as exhibited by his right 
honourable friend. Sir George said, he felt more anxious at this moment to 
draw the attention of the meeting to the expediency of increased exertions on 
behalf of the Society, as it seemed to him that it had now arrived at what might 
be con.sidered a critical period of its existence. At its twelfth anniversary, it 
was a matter of congratulation tliat it was now com[)letely organized, a id that 
it included in its lists almost every distinguished name, native as well as foreign, 
in Oriental literature. It was now not merely a literary and scientific institu- 
tion, for the interchange of useful and agreeable information among its own 
members; but it evidently po.ssesscd powers of collecting and dilfusing infor- 
mation respecting the condition and interests of our vast Indian possessions, 
the cultivation of which was of great public and national importance. But it 
was impossible that these powers could be fully developed in the publication of 
the numerous communirations they bad received, and the suitable disposal for 
general benefit of their increasing library and museum, without some public 
assistance. It was obvious that with every private exertion that could be made, 
the Society must languish in comparative inefficiency, without some kind of 
national support. lie ventured, tlicrcfore, respectfully to appeal to the members 
of the Society, who were of his Majesty Privy Council, and especially our dis- 
tinguished president, whose representations of its claim to suitable apartments 
for it.s accommodation, whenever any were at the disposal of Government, he 
felt convinced, whatever [)olitical party might be in power, must ultimately be 
listened to lie hoped ho might also venture to make a similar appeal to the 
Directors of the East India Company who were members of the Society; well 
knowing that the liberality of the Coni|>any, when appealed to on just and 
public grounds, bad never been wanting. The Government and the Company 
could not but feel that such an association of talent for the diffiision of know- 
ledge, connected witli oiir eastern possessions, w as an instrument in their hands 
that they could not create, but which, since it now existed, it was most desirable 
as well as politic to foster and cherish for the public benefit. Sir George added, 
that he could not sit down without advening to the lamented loss of the Rev. 
Dr. Morrison, noticed in the Council’s Report. Having maintained an unbroken 
literary and friendly intercourse with that amiable and eminent individual for 
twenty-.seven years^ he liad peculiar opportunities of estimating his worth. 
When he reflected on his vast work of a complete English and Chinese Dic- 
tionary, and his entire version of the Holy Scriptures in the Chinese language, 
and the important use of these two great achievements, he could not but con- 
sider tliat such a union of CMiristian zeal and eminent learning, so usefully 
devoted to the good of mankind, had rarely, if ever, been exceeded. 

Sir (ieorge concluded by submitting a motion of thanks to Sir Alexander 
Johnston, which was seconded by James Alexamler, Esq., and carried una- 
nimously. 

liicul-Col. Sykes suggested that, as apartincrits in Somerset- House were 
likely, lie understood, to be vacated by another society, he thought an early 
opportunity of putting in a claim for them should be taken by the Society. 

Charles Elliot, Esq. in moving that the thanks of the Society be voted to 
its venerable Director, could not, he said, allow ibis opportunity to pass without 
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reiterating his expression of extreme regret, that ill health had so long deprived 
the Society of that gentleman’s personal assistance. The motion was sccoiulcd 
by Samuel Dyer, Esq. and carried unanimously. 

The Right Hon. Sir Alexander Johnston proposed a vote of thanks to the 
Right lion. C. W. Williams Wynn, the President of the Societ}^ which was 
seconded by Sir George Staunton, and carried iinaniinously. 

Mr. Wynn, in returning thanks, said, he really had on so many occasions, 
during his tNvelve years’ presidentship, received the kind support of the mem- 
bers, that he could not doubt of that kindness being still continued to him, 
however feeble might be his efforts to deserve it. He had great pleasure in 
witnessing the very full attendance this day ; and that fact it.self was a powerful 
argument to show how desirable it was that the Society should be more advan- 
tageously located. Gentlemen would allow him to say, that he felt the impor- 
tance of this object as strongly as any person, nor had he been wanting in his 
endeavours to forward it. With rc.spect to the apartments at Somerset House, 
representation on beludf of the Society had been made, three or four years 
ago, to Lord Althorp, and since then, very recently, to Sir Robert Peel ; 
and he must say, both these parties received the representations in the most 
favourable manner. However, it seemed to him very dt>uhtful, as regardeil the 
rooms in Somerset House, whether they would not be re(pured as public offices 
for the use of Government. Moreover, it was not at all likely tliat the apart- 
ments in question would be vacated in so short a time as a year, as the new 
National Gallery would scarcely be completed in that })eriod. He had been 
assured that, when that time did arrive, the claims of the Asiatic Society would 
meet wdth due attention, and they would be con.sidcred as at least equal to those 
of any other Society. 

After a short eulogium on the late Dr. Morri.son and Major-Gcn, Hardwicke, 
whom the Society had lost <luring the |)ast year, the right lion, gentleman went 
on to say, that since the last anniversary, two circumstances had happened, to 
which he could not help alluding. The one was the [iiiblicalioii of the valuable 
and interesting travels of Jiient. Riirnes, a second tMlitioii of which was now 
before him. The council of the Society had alremiy presented that gentleman 
with a diploma, as honorary resident member of the Society ; ami altliougli tlie 
value of that presentation was, in a pecuniary view, a trifling matter, it was a 
distinction which the Society had conferred on Lieut. Barries alone; and, as 
such, fully proved its high sense of the merits of that distinguished traveller. 

The next circumstance was, the mission of Capt. (Micsney, to investigate tlie 
practicability of establishing a communication by steam with India, either by the 
Euphrates or the Red Sea. If that were done, we sliould bring India more 
immediately within our scope, and should then be enabled to communicate and 
receive an answer to our letters in four montlis, while now it took at least a 
year. He also looked to tliat expedition as calculated to furni.sh niiicli valuable 
information on many subjects, as Capt. Chc.sncy was nccoinpaiiicd by .several 
able and scientific coadjutors. He felt we were liigidy indebted to the late pre- 
sident of the Board of Control (now Lord Glcrielg), and to another gentleman 
whom he had the pleasure of seeing in the room (Mr. Stuart Mackcii/ic), for 
that mission ; and also for the peculiar interest they had shewn in all matters 
connected with India. The right hon. gentleman concluded by thanking the 
members for the kind way in which they had voted the thanks of the Society to 
him, and in hoping he should have the happiness of meeting them all at the 
dinner that evening. 

Upon a remark by Col. Sykes, Mr. Wynn observed, that if, a.s was possible. 
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the Museum of the East-India Company should be united with the Society’s, 
still greater space would he required ; but that he was sanguine that, on such an 
event, accommodation might more readily be procured, and that the Society 
would the sooner be relieved from the present heavy expense it was at for house- 
rent. 

Sir George Staunton said, in allusion to the contending claims of societies, 
Lonl Altliurp had expressed his opinion, that, if a vacancy should occur in any 
public building, the claims of the Royal Asiatic Society should have the pre- 
ference. 

Sir A. Johnston remarked, that, as the Society might be made a powerful 
auxiliary for the good government of India, its support should be considered by 
ail enlightened Government as a matter of the greatest moment. 

John Goldie, Es(j. moved the thanks of the meeting to the vice-presidents of 
the Society, which was seconded by Sir Ralph Rice, and carried unani- 
mously. 

The Right lion. Henry Ellis rose to move a vote of thanks to the Council, of 
whose exertions, he said, much of the Society’s success depended. In reference 
to the late Dr. Morrison, Mr. Ellis meniionetl an instance which had come 
under his own observation, provingthe value of that learned gcnllcman’.s labours 
in a national point of view. On that occaoion, a very difficult paper was put 
before the Doctor to be translated into Cbinesc, w hich he did with as much ease 
as the draft had been written, and, he believed, in a perfectly unexceptionable 
style. lie thought that extraonlinary individual deserved some mark of 
national gratitude. 

.1. A. Stuart Mackenzie, Esq., in seconding the motion, remarked, that he 
thought the best method of procuring some public support for the Society, 
would be to make an application to Parliament ; and he hoped the right hoii. 
prc.sidcnt would undertake to do so. 

Andrew Macklcw, Esq. proposed that the thanks of the meeting he given to 
James Alexander, Esq., the Society’s Treasurer, which was scconiled by 
Richard Clarke, E.si]., and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Alexander, in returning tlianks, observed that, as Treasurer to the So- 
ciety, he only w ished lie could see a solid and regular increase in the revenues 
of the iiistitiuion ; but truth compelled biin to say, that at present it was not 
the case. He did not like the Society’.s trusting to contingencies ; be wished it 
to be able to look every proper object in tlic face. He thought he saw a prospect 
of ail increase of expenses without a corrcs|)ondiug increase of funds. He, tlierc- 
fore, called upon every gentleman present to use his utmost exertions to 
augment tlic income of the Society, 

Capt. Michael moved a vote of thanks to the secretary of the Society, express- 
ing a hope that it might long enjoy his valuable aid, which was seconded by 
Col. Boardman, and carried unanimously. 

Capt. Harkness said, he felt highly gratified at the very flattering manner in 
which his name bad that day been mentioned. It would always be a pleasure 
to him to afford every aid in his power to promote the prosperity of the Society : 
that aid, indeed, was feeble, and but little deserving the eulogy with which it 
had been alluded to ; but of one thing he was sure, that it was given with a 
perfect willingness of heart and mind ; and in the same sincerity he now begged 
to return his best thanks. 

The right bon. Chairman submitted to the Meeting a recommendation from 
the Council, “ That the chairman, for the time being, of the Hon. the Court of 
Directors of the East-lndia Company, be requested to accept the office of vice- 
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patron of the Society.” It was unanimously resolved, that the recommen- 
dation of the Council be adopted. 

The chairman then submitted the following recommendation of the Council : 
“ That his majesty, Muhammed Shah, Shahen-Shah, King of Persia, and his 
highness Maharaja Runjeet Singh, Raja of the Punjab, be elected honorary 
members of the Society.” Carried unanimously. 

The meetirg then proceeded to ballot for the officers and council for the 
ensuing year ; Henry S. Gricine, Esq., and Newuham, Esq. being nomi- 

nated scrutineers. — On the termination of the ballot, the president announced 
that all the officers were re-clected ; and that the following changes would take 
place in the Council : — Sir U. Rice; Sir C. Forbes, Bart.; N. B. Edmon- 
stone, Esq. ; Jdeut -Col. Doyle ; Major Carnac ; Col. Francklin ; Major Close ; 
and R. Clarke Esq., in the place of the Hon. Mountstuart Elpliinstonc ; Sir 
R. H. Inglis, Bart. ; W. B. Baylcy, Esq.; Lieiit.-Col. Bowler; liient.-Col. Colc- 
brooke; Chas. Elliott, Esq. ; R. Jenkins, £.sq. ; and Professor WiLsoii. 

A general meeting of the Society took place on the Kith May; the Right 
lion. Sir Alexander John.ston in the chair. 

Several valuable donations were presented, including a prayer in twent^^-fonr 
languages, publi.shcd at the expense of Mr. Sheritf Raphael ; by Profes-sor Bnr- 
nonf, his Commentaire sur Ic Ya^na : by Professor Schmidt, his grammar and 
dictionary of the Mongol language ; by Sir Charles Forbes, bart. the duplicate 
of a petition to the House of Commons, from natives of Bombay — Christians, 
Jew.s, Chinese, Parsis, Mohammedans, and Hindus, upwards of 4,000 in number, 
the whole of whose signatures are attached. The petition is in three langiiagc.s, 
viz. English, Gujarati, and Mahratta. Dr. Ainslie presented an historical 
sketch of the Introduction of Christianity into India, 

Mr. Mitchell was elected a re.sidcnt member of the Society. 

An interesting and valuable paper, by John Edye, Esip, on the sea-ports, and 
the resources of the forests, on the coast of Malabar, w a.s read. 

The next general meeting will take place on the 20th June. 
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SuriiEME CouKT, J')ecejnhcr l.'J. 

Thr King^ on the proxcculion of iroodt/e- 
cfiuntl Dnlty v. Isscrchnndt^r Dully Sum- 
boochuntlcr Dull and Jiamnnrain Milter . — 
This was an iii(iictmeiit fur a conspiracy. 
IVIr. Tiirton stated the particulars of the 
case, whicli are tlie following: — About six 
years ago, a suit in eciuity was instituted 
hy the present defendants, Isserchiinder 
l3utt, Suinboochundcr Dutt, and Ramtia- 
rain Mitter, against the present plaintiff', 
U'oodyechiind Dult, for the parlition of 
their aiicestorial property, the parlies being 
related to one another ; this suit was dis- 
missed, with costs, from the circumstance 
of its having been instituted out of due 
time; the suit being illegal, the party in- 
stituting it had evidently conspired against 
the opposite party to tleprive him of his 
rights. 

I’lic trial lasted three days, when the 
jury found the defendants guiltij. 

When the indictment was read, it ap. 
pcared that a large hole had been eaten in 
it by vermin, which occasioned the aban- 
donmemt of the first count. 

In a report of a forgery case, in the 
llurknruy it is stated ; “ On the oaths be- 
ing administered to the Jury respectively, 
one of them, Ifaboo llussick Krishna INIul > 
lick, editor of the Gyannnneshun, objected 
to all forms of swearing, saying, he under- 
stood none, and was of no religion.** 

Tlie baboo, in a letter to the J/urkaru, 
observes : “ As 1 conceive the foregoing 
to be not only not a faithful repovt of what 
fell from me in the Supreme Court, Imt 
also calculated to cast a stigma upon my 
character, I beg to observe that 1 did not 
say I was of 7to religion ; on the contrary, 
1 distinctly stated to his lordship my firm 
conviction that I act in this world under a 
sacred responsibility to C(«/, and 1 may here 
add, that I yield to none in the sincerity 
of my belief in one Supreme Rcing. As 
to my objecting to all forms of swearing, 
I have merely to remark, that as two only 
were proposed to me, I could not object 
to all of them. 1 however said that 1 did 
not understand the pundit ; the reason of 
this is obvious: he repeated something in 
Sanscrit, of wliich langmige 1 know little 
or nothing. 1 have thought it necessary to 
say this much, in vindication of my charac- 
ter, because 1 consider that the observation 
above quoted might create an erroneous 
impression on the minds of the public with 
regard to my religious belief.** 
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Insoi.vent Dehtors* CouaT, N’oremher 7. 

In the Mailer of Alexander and Co . — 
All order was obtained a few weeks ago 
(see last vol., p. ‘J21 ) to restrain the srde of 
certain factories belonging to this estate, 
and to bring up Mr. Alexander and others 
for examination relative to certain allega> 
tions then made. 'Hie case commenced 
this day by the reading of .an immense 
heap of documents. The following wit- 
nesses were then examined. 

Nathaniel Alexander sworn, — I was a 
partner in the late firm of Alexander and 
('o , and 1 am acquainted with the Moisu- 
rali ituligo concern. The concern is di. 
vided into three divisions, Moisurah, Gun- 
gadurpore, and Neeschunderpore ; and 
Neeschiinderpore is again divided into two 
parts, namely, Nccschiinderpr>rc and Aut- 
para. 'Ihe entire property belonged to 
our house. The three different divisions 
were uiuler three different managements. 
Neeschunderpore ami Autpara were under 
Mr. Saupiri. When Mr. Saupiii became 
a leaseholder in this concern, in October 
be brought money with him into the 
bouse. At the time of the failure, he was 
on the books as a debtor, and is so entered 
on the schedule; but when the account of 
the sale of his indigo, which bad been 
sent home, arrived, be was a creditor to 
the amount of Ks. ‘J 800. A general ap- 
plication was made hy the Bank of Bengal 
to the Insolvent Court to sell all the indigo 
concerns. I am secretary to the assignees, 
and, as such, act entirely under their direc- 
tion. The assignees opposed the sale of 
the greater iiumher of these concerns. 
Some of them, for which they considered 
an adequate price had been offered, they 
agreed to sell, and they opposed the sale of 
others on the ground that the prices offered 
for them were inadequate. Tiicrc was a 
general communication at the period that 
Sir. Udiiy intimated the intention of the 
Bank of Bengal to go into court. There 
was one in writing, relative to the ivhole 
of the Moisurah concern. I never saw 
Mr. Greig till two nioiith.s ago. 1 know 
Mr. Donaldson by sight. 1 know nothing 
about his connection with Mr. Greig. 1 
have beard that Mr. Donaldson is gone 
to Knglaiid. I saw him once, at the office 
of the assignees. 1 know I\]r. William 
Storm. [Letters were pul into the wit- 
ness's hand.] These letters were written 
by me, in my character of secretary to the 
assignees, on the business of the estate. 1 
remember Neeschunderpore and Autpara 
being sold. The other two divisions of the 
Moisurah concern arc not sold. The 
manner of the sale was this: Mr. Saupin 
came down to Calcutta to impress on the 

(I) 
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a&signeos the necessity of their giving a 
large advance for the renewal of the izara, 
or lease of the cultivation, of the Nees- 
chunderpore factory, whicli he had pre- 
viously written nhoiit. Tiie ii5th of Au- 
gust last must have been the day. lie was 
in the nianageinent of Neeschunderporc 
and Atitpara up to that time, on account 
of the lessees of the concern, Alessrs. 
Alexander and Co., Mr Terrnneau. Mr. 
Albert, and Mr.Saupin. Alexandet and Co. 
were the proprietors, and had taken those 
gentlemen ns joint proprietors, in order to 
manage the concern. They were j“iiit 
lessees with ourselves, the proprietorship 
being in ^lessrs. Alexander and Co. Mr. 
Hurry was ill and unable to attend oflico 
at the time that Mr. Saiipin came <lown, 
and the transaction of tlie sale took place 
between IVlessrs. Htirkinyoiing and Saii|iin, 
in the absence of Mr. II tiny. The man- 
ner in which the sale took place was this : 
i\Ir. Saiipin liad ottered Rs. 1.7,CKX) for the 
Neeschunderporc division, in Siptemher 
lvS.S:3, which the assignees acecpteil. [.\ 
letter to Mr. Storm, stating that Mr. S. 111 - 
pin was empowered to sell the whole of die 
Neeschunderporc division, put into his 
hand ] I wrote that by the direction of 
Mr. Uurkinyoung. [A letter to the same 
person, stating that it was ^Ir. Satipin that 
had sold the whole division, and that he 
bad done so under the express authority of 
the assignees, put into his hand ] I wrote 
that letter also. There were two transac- 
tions on the 25ti] of August. The (irst 
%vas in conse<juencc of Mr. (birkinyoung 
and me assuring .Mr. Saiipin we wore satis- 
fied that the court would never allow the 
assignees to make so largo an advance for 
so small a concern, when he renewed his 
offer of Rs. lj,0t)0, which lie had made 
the year before. Previous to Mr. Saiipiirs 
leaving the office, he asked ^Ir. 13urk in- 
young whether it would make any iliflb- 
rence to the assignees if two parties pur- 
chased the division instead of one. that is, 
if he made a division of the division, the 
two parties giving the Rs. l.-j,00() toge- 
tlier ; when Mr. Rurkinyoung replied 
that the object of the a.ssigiiees was to sell, 
and that it was of no moment, if the price 
was given, whether there were one or two 
purchases. Mr. Saiipin then said that the 
purchasers were Mr. Rogers and IMr. Hell, 
and I considered them so. I coiisidereil 
the sale then as made. When Mr. Sniipiii 
declared that two parties were to purchase, 
and Mr. Burkinyoung gave him autho. 
rity to sell it them, 1 considered it an 
authority to him to treat for the .sale. When 
Air. Saupin said that they would divide 
the Rs. 15,000 between tliem, and Mr. 
Burkinyoung said “ very well,’* I con- 
sidered it a sale. I considered it an autho- 
rity from the assignees to Mr. Saupin to 
sell the property to those two persons. 
Letter C was not written by the direction 


of the assignees. The j>nrt that has refe- 
rence to our personal difference of opinion 
was not; the other w’as. By direction of 
Mr. Burkinyoung, not of Mr. Hurry, 
who was ill, I made the coininiinicatioii 
referred to in that letter [/.c. “ Had not 
IVIr. Saupin received the authority of the 
assignees to make the sale, 1 should not 
have leferred you to him, hoping that you 
might he hi time to hid for the A 111 para 
factory ”] on the t^.llh of August, after 
Air. Sau|iiii had received the authority to 
sell it if lie could get Us. I.'j,0() ) for it. I 
considered that if Mr. Saupin had seen 
Mr. Bell and settled it, it was a compact; 
blit when I found another ready to give 
Rs. .^iX) more, I maiie reference to Mr. 
.Saiipin, hoping that he had not closed 
with the otter, wishing to get as much as 
I could for the e.state. Mr. Saupin was 
not the purcha.ser. hut he was aiitluii i/rd to 
sell if he got that price. That passage 
[/ 1 \ '* The a-'^ignees desire me to stjite, 
that they were ignorant that either you or 
Mr. Rogers were in the market for the 
roncern”] was written by the direction of 
I\Ir. Burkinyoung. 'Fhat was at the time 
that Mr. Burkinyoung authoi i/isl Mr. 
Satipin to get tiie Us. l.>,()(Vi). ^Ir. 
Storm's application w'ns made on the even- 
ing of the same day — the day on wliicli 
Air. Saupin was authorized to sell. TJtat 
passage had not reference to that day. In 
tlic letter to which this is an answer, Air. 
Storm said that the assignees mii t know 
that he and iMr. Rogers wanted last year to 
hiiy one of these factories, and it is of this 
that they express their ignorance. I was 
peifoctly ignorant lliat .Messrs. Storm and 
Rogers Were still desirous of purchasing 
these concerns, hccaiise many persons h<id 
applied for f.ictoiies the year before, and 
aiterw-ards drojiped their intentions. Ale^srs. 
Storm and Rogers were, 1 believe, anxious 
to pnrehasc llic year before, hut we lost 
sight of them, and heard no more of them 
till this transaction. I am speaking of 
these factories. I’he Bank of Bengal com- 
municated some of the otters of ptirchasers, 
and 1 have reason to suppose some of them 
they ilid not. I have no recollection of any 
commiinicatton alMiut Mr. Storm’s desire 
to purchase. The assignees had constant- 
13 ' advertized, from time to time, for two 
years, up to the time of the comrnence- 
meiit of the season, the heginning of Oc- 
tolier 18:1:3. Some of the otters were 
closed with, and others not, because they 
w'ere loo low. Tlien the Bank of Bengal 
gave notice that they would apply to the 
court for a general sale, and after that all 
commnnication about sales ceased on their 
side. I cannot tell why the Moisiirah con- 
cern was not sold when these offers were 
made last year. I believe, because it was 
expected the court would have made an 
ord€*r for the general snle, and we left it 
in the hands of the court. The offer was 
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made, 1 believe, when the Bank said they 
wuuld apply lo the court for an onler for a 
general sale. I tliink it was on flie Jst of 
Jiinuary the Bank moved the court, and 
about that lime the offer was made. It 
appears there hud been oHers before, which 
we never heard of. In January last, 
Jls. 7l),()(K) was oflered for the Moisurah 
concern, for the whole of the three clivi- 
si<in5. 'riie ofler was made just at the time 
tJiat the Bank went into court to j^et the 
f^eneral order, and the assignees thought 
tliat it was useless for them to negociate 
witli parlies when the court would have the 
whole question before them. 'I’lie Nees- 
chunderpore division was reckoned at 
|{.s. l.;,(H)() hy the assignees. I do not 
know how ninch it was reckoned at in that 
oiler of Its. 70,000. 1 have lately heard 

that the Bank refused Its. l.>/)O0. 'fhe 
assignees wrote to the Bunk, felling them 
that they were willing lo receive the 
Us. l.'JjtKH), but never received any an- 
swer. 'I'fie Bank were mortgagees, ainl 
their consent was necessary. Tne assignees 
gave tfieir consent, and left it to the Bank 
to accept or reject the offer. Afterwanis 
the property was redeemed, and came again 
into the hands of the assignees. What I 
mean is, that iMr. Situpin applied to tfie 
assignees for an advance of Its. 10,()()0, to 
be paid as a tine to the /einindar, in the 
hegi lining of January last. A consider- 
able portion of that was re<|iiired by way 
of sulfimtncr, and the rest was for the pay- 
ment of rent in advance. The money 
applied for was to he lent to tlio iteniindar, 
and lo he deducted from the future rents. 

I think tlie l.tiids and the lease itself is tfie 
security. F do not know whether interest 
w.is to he c.dculated in this instance. Jt is 
rcgislereil in court to make it a valid docu- 
ment. When application was first made 
for this advance, ."Mr. S.inpiii received an 
answer, in writing. The assignees were 
at that time just going before the court, 
brought there by llie Ibuik of Bengal, and 
therefore tlid not take inlo coiisiileration at 
all wliether they waiuld make the advance 
j)r not. file general order of the court 
was made, 1 believe, in I^larch. After 
tli.it onler, the (|ueslioii of rerlemption iin- 
medi ilely arose, which was over in the 
emi of July. 1 then brought the question 
of the advance to INlr. Bui kinyoiiiig's no- 
tice. Mr. Bui kinyoung and 1 had several 
conversations on the suhject, in which I 
pressed tlie necessity of something lieiiig 
dtiiie with referi iice lo the advance, to pre- 
vent tlie factory from going to ruin. The 
conclusion which I think .Mr, Bnrkin- 
yonng came to was, that it was bettor to 
sell llie factory at once iban to go lo the 
court to ask for liberty to make ibis large 
advance, wbicli I bad no idea the court 
would give. 'I'liere was not more lliau 
twenty or iweiily-iwo days from the time 
that 1 broiigbl it forward lo the lime of the 


sale Fjy Mr. Saiipiii. Twenty days is 
enough time for a man to w'rite a letter if 
he has nothing else to think of. Thcte 
was a general order for the assignees to 
sell llie whole of the factories whenever 
fair prices could be got. The order for 
general sale was superseded by giving the 
poivcr to the assignees to redeem the 
whole by fixed valuation, but 1 conceive 
the order to sell for fair and reasonable 
prices still in force. I believe it was gene- 
rally known to all who w'anted to purchase 
the factories and properly generally of the 
estate. Ft w'as my opinion, ami Mr. 
Burkinyoung agreed with me, lb.. I the 
necessity for renewing the i/ara was a 
siiflicient reason lo wish to dispose of the 
coneorn, hecanse w'c believed the coiiit 
never would have allowed the assignees to 
make the advance. From the lime when 
Mr. Sanpin communicated the lucessity of 
renewing the izara, in January last, up to 
the ‘J.>tli of August, the assignees made 
iKi effort or attempt to sell the concern. 
Tfiey could not, so long as the question 
lieFbre the court remained unsettled. Wlieti 
the order was kiuiwn, there was no ailver- 
tiseinent, nor did they make any private 
offer or inquiry, 'flie usual season for 
this kind of transactions is in the cold 
w'eather, when planters are geneiidly in 
('alciitta, and there are, of course, more 
bidders in the market. If this izara is 
made, it would he taken inlocoie^ideration 
ill the piice of the factory in selling it. Jt 
i.s over and above the price to be paid for 
the factory. Thus, if this iiad been given, 
the purchaser would have tiad to pay 
Its. 1. >,()()() and Us. 10,000; anil I under- 
stand that the purchaser, iMr. Uogers, did 
lake it into consideration. 1 forget whe- 
ther tile assignees gave notice of the inten- 
tion to sell lo the other lessees, but when 
the arrangement of the l^.'^th of August 
was entered inlo, 1 was told to write to 
them, and ask their consent. 1 now 
know tliai INIr. Rogers bought the factory 
for .Mr. Sjiipin, as I have heard so from 
31 r. Rogers within the last few days. I 
do not know when this advance was made. 
3Ir. Saupiii told me that he h.id advanced 
Rs. and that he had been obliged 

to increase bis rent in consequence of 
opposition from another party. He men- 
tioned ill that letter, of January, that there 
was a party who would get the izara if he 
could not, and thus destroy the value of 
the factory. Tlie impression on my mind 
is, that 3Ir. Greig w’as the party mention- 
ed hy him. It would have ruined Nees- 
chuiidei pore. 1 have no recollection that 
Mr. Greig made any application to pur- 
chase the concern, nor can 1 find any rei 
cord of it. 1 have a faint recollection of 
Ml. Donaldson coining into theolHce, and 
of iny telling him that the Bank of Bengal 
were the mortgagees, and of rcfeiring him 
lo them if he wished lo make any oilers. 
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1 do not recoUecl that Mr. Saupin told me 
that the Bank of Bengal had refused his 
offer of Ks. 15,000 because they had been 
offered more. 'I'hc deeds of sale to Mr. 
Rogers and Mr, Bell have not yet been 
signed, but half the money has been paid. 
Mr. Rogers pai<l Hs. 5,000, and Mr. Bell 
Rs. 2,500. 1 have since understood, I 

think from Mr. Biirkinyoiing, that Mr. 
Rogers paid his part for Mr. Saupin. Mr. 
Storm oifered Rs. 500 more for Autpnra. 
We sold the two factories for Us. 15,000, 
and divided them into ten fives ; but he 
never offered for the others, and the assign 
nees* object was to get rid of the whole 
Neeschundcrporc concern. The sworn 
appraiser valued the whole of the Moisurah 
concern at Us. 60,(XK), but it was after- 
wards valued at Us. 70,0CK^. The assignees 
did not refuse Us. 70,000 to iiiy know- 
ledge. We divided the valuation of 
Rs. 70,000 thus : we valued Moisurah at 
Ks. .35,(X)0, Guiigadurpore at Us. 20,0(X), 
and Neescluindorpoic at Us. 15,000. We 
redeemed the whole from the Bank at 
Us. 70,000, but that was the divi- 
sion of value that the assignees made in 
their own minds. Gungadurpore is a 
factory that has given us 270 maunds of 
indigo ; hut I do not know tlie number of 
beegahs it consists of. 1 suppose the 
average of Gungadurpore, on an outlay of 
from 20,000 to 25, (XX), ought to give from 
200 to 250 inaunds of indigo a-year. 'fhe 
average of Necschunderpore is about ICO 
maunds, but the cultivation in all factories 
has been greatly reduced, and if the out- 
lay is reduced, there must be a correspond- 
ing reduction in the produce. Neeschuii- 
derpore has never made so much iiicligu as 
Gungadurpore, which is one of tlie most 
productive factories in Bengal. Mr. Al- 
bert is the manager of Gungadurpore. 

Cros '.examined by Mr. 'I'urtoii, for the 
assignees. — The factories were valued after 
the failure, by two sworn appraisers, who 
were appointed by the court. The assig- 
nees were assisted by Mr. Ballard in 
making the estimate that valued the Moi- 
surah concern at Rs. 70,000, and myself, 
Mr. Burkinyoung, and Mr. Hurry, were 
all present and as.sisting. 3Ir, Bullard 
was the partner who had tiie inanag 
of the indigo factories of our concern be- 
fore the failure. He was perfectly ac- 
quainted with indigo concerns, and was an 
old planter. I have had also fourteen 
years* experience in indigo concerns as an 
agent, but never as a planter. Mr. Hurry 
has also bad experience, but ?>ir. Burkin- 
young's experience is not so great. At 
the time the sale was made to Mr. Saupin, 
neither myself nor the assignees had the 
least reason to suppose that we could have 
obtained better prices. Mr. Hurry had no 
concern in the purchase of these two fac- 
tories that I am aware of. Mr. Bell told 
me lie was not a partner of Mr. Hurry; 


but 1 know nothing of the matter. With 
my knowledge of these factories, 1 strongly 
recommended Mr. Burkinyoung to sell 
them for Us. 15,()00when he got the oiler, 
and I considered it a fair price. It was in 
consequence of the advance of Us. 10, (XX) 
being required that I thought it better to 
sell then) at once. That division has not 
been a profitable concern. It tins Just kept 
itself square, calculating the interest of the 
money laid out. In the two years it has 
just paid its outlay, without clearing a 
profit. I was satisfied that a renewal of 
the lease could not he obtained without the 
advance to the zemindar. 1 doul>t wtii.>tlier 
Us. 2.^, OCX) could have been got for the 
concern if we had advanced the Rs. 10,CX)0. 
There were tw'o other persons connected 
with us in the concern. I believe the pot- 
tahs were taken in the names of the three 
lessees. When I say that many people 
wanted to purcliase these factories the year 
before, I speak generally of all (he facto- 
ries, and not of these particular ones. 
From January 18:12 lo October 18:1:1, the 
expenses of advertisements were consider- 
ahle. 'llie discussion on the subject of the 
order fijr the sale of the factories lasted 
some lime. The arrangement for the re- 
demption was a public order. Mr. Bell 
has tenikTed his remaining half, and we 
sliould have received the whole *)f the 
purchiWit*. money before this if it Itnd not 
been for this application. At the time this 
.sale icK>k place, Mr. Hurry was confined 
by a very serious illness. He had nothing 
to do with the negociation for the sale. 
The astsignecs have olwiiys been reatly to 
give any information to the creditors of 
the estate, but if they were lo supply writ- 
ten information to all the creditors who 
applied, wc should never be able to carry 
on the business with the same establish- 
ment. 'I’hey have ne%'cr refused infurin.i- 
lion to any creditors coming to tlie office. 

Ue-exaininod. — When IMr. Burkin- 
young stated lo Mr. S:iupin that he would 
sell the divisiitn for Hs. 15, (XX), I wrote to 
the Ollier lessees for their consent. When 
Mr. Storm made his proposal, I considered 
tlie bargain completeil. It was completed 
before 1 got the answer from the other 
lessees, so far as it could be completed by 
the assignees. It could not have been iV 
they had held out. Hie lessees asked lime 
to consider of it, and afterwards agreed. 
I suppose they would have had no objec- 
tion to any other person who had offered 
more, why should they ^ It was a matter 
of no concern lo them whether the con- 
cern was .sold for five or fifty. The assig. 
nees had been advancing funds to these co- 
lessees. They advanced (he whole. If the 
assigneitS had intiniated to lbe.se co-lessees 
that they would stop the funds, it would of 
course have been a pretty ready process to 
bring them round. %Vhen the co> lessees 
said they would think of it, tlie assignees 
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said that llioy would require them to Hnd 
their own funds if they did not agree to 
fair and reasonable terms, and they gave 
their consent, but whether it was in conse- 
quence of tliat «)r not I cannot say. They 
relinquished their lease then, and, having 
relinquished it, it could have been no con- 
cern to them to whom it was given. In 
saying to Mr. Turton tliat I did not par- 
ticularly allude to those factories when 
speiikiiig of the offers that had boon made, 

1 did not mean to exclude them neither. 
Mr. Uurkinyoung tried to communicate 
with Mr. Hurry on the subject of the sale 
of these factories, but he was so ill, that 
liis physicians ordered him not to be 
spoken to. 

In reply to the Court. — I think the 
Necschunderporc division has produced as 
much as 2(X3 maunds of indigo, I believe 
on an outlay of about Us. 20,000 ; hut the 
average I should say is not more than IdO 
or IMO maunds. 1 only know the particu- 
lars I have staled about these factories 
from what 1 have been told hy the persons 
in charge. When the assignees agreed 
with Mr. Saupin to sell the division for 
Us. 1.5,(KK), 1 wrote to the co-lessees to 
give up the remainder of their lease of 
that division ; and having agreed to give 
up their lease, it was immaterial to them 
to whom it was sold, or for what. 

Richard Howe Cockerell, a niemhcr of 
the firm of Cockerell and Co., sworn.- I 
know Messrs. Donaldson and Greig. Our 
house had transactions with them in Ja. 
nuary last. We were prepared to make 
them advances at that time, but the extent 
would depend on the object. Wc would 
have ailvaiiced them Us. ‘J0,tX)0 for the 
purchase of this factory. I was apprised 
of their intention to purchase. We w'ere 
prepared to make such an advance in the 
end of August last. When we were ap- 
plied to, wc sanctioned the same arrange- 
ment wc had olfered before. 1 was a 
director of the Dank of Deiigal last year. 
1 know there was an offer made to the 
Bank of Bengal for this concern by ^fessrs. 
Donaldson and Greig, 1 believe in De. 
ceinber or January last. I believe they 
offered Us. 70,0(X), but I cannot be posi- 
tive. 1 think there was a separate oiler 
for the Nccschunderpore division, but that 
was before the ofler for the whole. I be- 
lieve the oiler was Us. 20,0tX3. The offer 
was made to the Bank us mortgagees. 1 
think it was considered by the llank that 
it would not be advantageous to sell a 
part, and then an offer was made for the 
whole. A communication was ordered to 
be made to the assignees, but 1 cannot 
say whether it was made or not. 

Cross-cx.amincd. — I am no further a 
party to this proceeding than hy having 
signed a letter culling on the assignees to 
give an explanation on the subject of cer- 
tain reports that were in circulation. I 


always met with ready attention from the 
assignees. I did not instruct the solicitor 
in this action, nor am I answerable to the 
court. 

George Collier, a solicitor of the court, 
having been sworn, demurred to giving 
answers to tlie questions put to him, on 
the ground that he knew nothing of the 
circumstances otherwise than in bis profes- 
sional capacity. It having, however, l>een 
ascertained that ho had gained his know- 
ledge as the solicitor of Mr. Greig, and 
Mr. Greig having consented to his answer- 
ing, the following evidenee was given. — I 
had no communication w'ith Mr. Rogers 
about the purchase of these factories, but 
I believe my partner had. 

Cross-examined. — I w-as employed by 
Mr. Greig to apply to the court to cancel 
the sale of these factories ; hut I refused 
to do so, because, by the statements laid 
before me, I thought be bad not good 
grounds for the application. I recom- 
mended him not to make the application, 
or to take the advice of the Advocate- 
general. 1 did see Mr. Burkinyoung on 
the subject. Having heard Mr. Greig’s 
stitemeiit, 1 proposed sending for Mr. 
Burkinyoung, who came and entered into 
an explanation, and, as it appeared to me, 
to Mr. Greig’s satisfaction. 

Alexander Rogers sw'orn.— I received 
an application relative to the Neeschuiider- 
pore factory. 1 never received an ofler 
for it. I do not call that [a letter which 
was shewn the witness] an offer. I did 
not understand it as an ofT*er, and if I had, 
the parties were not prepared to pay mu 
the money. 1 certainly did not buy 
Nceschunderporc for myself; I bought it 
as an agent fur Frangois Saupin, by his 
desire. 

Frederick Handel Burkinyoung, one of 
the assignee.^, sworn. — I remember a 
valuation put upon tliesc factories, both 
upon the whole, and upon the three divi- 
sions. Us. 15,000 was put on Neeschun- 
derporc, and Us. 70,(KX)on the whole. I 
have heard that there was an ofler made to 
the Bank of Bengal in January last, 'i'hcre 
was an oiler through a letter from the Bank 
of Bengal for the whole, connected with 
other offers ; in one letter. Us. 70,C00 
wasoflered for the whole. I did not con- 
sidci it at the time as a distinct offer. They 
stated that they liad received an offer, and 
requested our concurrence ; hut I did not 
consider it an offer that called to be acted 
on immediately. The letter contained an 
intimation of their intention to apply to the 
court for an order for the sale of the factories, 
and therefore wc thought our concurrence 
unnecessary. The Bank did not bring this 
factory to the notice of the court among 
the others. They requested us to assent to 
the prices mentioned. The offers were 
for four factories ; 1 think they were the 
Sonapara, the Moisgimgc, the Rajaporc, 
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and tlie Moisurali concerns. \Vc gave no 
answer, for tlie reasons mentioned, I 
liiink. 1 think we did refuse the idlers 
for the three other factories, which had 
been made on a previous occasion, but we 
did not rcfu.'ie tlie oftbr for this factory. 
We did not answer the letter. We refused 
the previous offer for the three factories on 
a former occasion, not on the occasion of 
this letter. The offer was not repeated, 
nor did we ever refuse the Us. 70,<.XK> to 
my knowledge, Qn. “ Did you ever 
make any attempt to sell the IMoisurah 
concern between the 1st of January last 
and the time it was sold to Mr. Saupin ?** 
Jins, “ We are not in the habit of making 
iii(|uiries for purchasers.*’ 'i here was no 
advertisement in the papers about the sale 
of this IVIoisurah concern, or any of its 
divisions, between the times mentioned; 
but it was well known, people were always 
talking and intjuiring about it. Parties 
came in occasionally iiupiiring about its 
capabilities. J was pre*eut wIk'II the onler 
was made in court for the general sale. It 
was the 1st of I'ehruary. 'J’here were a 
great many persons present, I helievc. 
When the first applieation w as made for us 
to sell, there were many indigo planters in 
court. Tiie close of the indigo season 
was stated to he the proper time fi>r sell- 
ing. I rcmcn.ber an otlcrof Mr. S.inpin, 
I think in January last. We aecepted the 
olfer as far as we could. We informed 
him w*e would send h s offer to the M.ink 
of Uengal. It wa^i sent, but it was not 
accepted. 1 know this hy not fiaving re* 
ceived any coinnuinicatioii froin the Ibmk. 
IVlr. Saupin and his agent, Mr. Hogers, 
endeavoured toconi()el us to complete t! c 
sale, which it was not in our po\^er to do. 
Mr. S.)Upin, not being very well acrpiaint- 
ed witli the Knglisli language, misunder- 
stood me, and thought tliat 1 had sold it to 
him, not that 1 had referred him to the 
Uank. Mr. Siupin was frerpiently at the 
Hank on the snhject. He never coiiirnu- 
nicated to me that any other offer had beeti 
made to the ISunk. I'lie fust oflicial no- 
tice that we had of the necessity of re- 
newing the izara was by a letter from Mr. 
Saupin, the manager and lessee, 1 think 
dated in January last. I think it must 
have been after liis offer in January. We 
were next applied toon the siiljject of the 
izara on the 25th of August last, hy Mr. 
Saupin in person. He came into our oflicc, 
and I asked him what he had come about ; 
be said be bad come about the renewal ot 
the izara. I told lilm that it was impossi- 
ble to think of advancing that stini of 
money, Rs. 10,0(X), and that I won hi m- 
ther sell the factory. We had made up 
our minds in the interval, that it would be 
improper to advance money on factories 
like that. We never made iiujiiiries about 
the otter of Rs. 7(),(;0() after wv knew of 
the necessity -4>f the advance for the iz ira. 


We considered the ofllr us abuiuloned by 
the parties who bad made it. Had I been 
aware of the offer, 1 should have thought 
it my duty to have applied, and should 
have been glad to accept it, hut I did nut 
think it existing llien. We would liuveac. 
cepled it before, luul it not been for the 
letter of the Hunk of Hengal, saying they 
would themselves bring it before the court. 
I think in one or two instances we have 
accepted olfi-rs made through the Hank, 
and we have refused otliers. The sub- 
stance of IMr. Sail pin’s comm unic.it ion was, 
that he had come iloivn to endeavour to 
persuade us to advance him the iiionev* 
lie was informed that we would not, and 
that we considered it more heiu-ficial to 
the estate to sell the factories than to ad. 
vance the money. He said, that if the 
i/ara was not renewed, it would he taken 
by Mr.Ciivig, and that the estate would be 
injured by its being thereby lessened in 
value. The old i/ara I think expired in 
IMarcli last. I was not aware in .Taniiary 
last, tliat the i/ara would expire in Mareh. 
When 1 told him that we would rather sell 
the faettny than make the advance, 1 think 
1 pn»{>osed to him to renew his fonner offer 
of Rs. 1 5,(X)i). I think the ofler, or the 
suggestion at least, came from me, hot I 
cannot he certain. I h nl not any specific 
conversation with Mr. Huny on the sub- 
ject, hut I knew' that lie would not con- 
sent to m.'ike such an advance, and 1 acted 
on that knowledge of Ms sentiments. Mr, 
Saupin told me that he would take the 
concern for K*-, I5,(»()(k slating that IMr. 
Rogers would give Rs. 10, (HH) for Nees- 
chiindcrpore, and that IMr. Hell W'oiihl 
give R". .>,(XX) for Aiitpara. He was to 
get that sum for the assignees. So far 1 
w'as perfectly aware that he was ptireliasing 
Neeschunderpore for himself through Mr. 
Roger's iigeiuy and assistance. 1 autlio- 
ri/.ed ns niiicii of these lelteis as relates to 
the s.de, hut not iho^e parts that speak of 
Mr. Storm. 1 nulhori/ed that part which 
speaks of giving authority (u IMr. Saupin to 
sell. 1 think it was when Mr. Saupin 
made his first olfer of Rs. I5,0(X) that 1 
was aware that Mr. Rogers was in the 
market ns the agent of IMr. Saupin. 1 know 
that Mr. Rogers never w ished to purchase 
it for himself. I did not know' that Mr. 
Sturm W'as in the market till tlie evening of 
the 25th of August. He called at tiie 
ottice on that evening, and made an offer 
for Autpara. He first inatie an ollir of 
Rs. 5, (XX), and then increased it to 
Rs. 5,.T(J(>. 1 rcrpiestcd Mm to call in the 

morning, when he would see Mr. Siupin, 
giving him to iindei stand that it was out 
of my haiitb: ; hec.iuse I had concluded 
with Mr. Saupin. 1 hud a coiniiuiiiication 
from Mr. Rogers the same day, hefore Mr. 
Storm came, on the siihject of the Nces- 
chiiiidcrporc factory only. I had settled 
witii IMessr.s. Saupin uiid Rogers hefoic 1 
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iaw Mr. Storm, — with Mr. Uo/jcrs for the 

Veosc'liiiiiricrporc concern for Us. 10, (XX), 
I m<I with Mr, Saijpin that he might sell 
1 Aiitpura to Mr. IJell, or any hotly else, for 
i Ils, 5,(X)0. No iiioney w'as given on that 
I day. Some few days after wants, some 
;inoney was given. 1 dirl not attempt to 
romniiiiiicate with Mr. Saiipin that we had 
hud a hotter oiler for the Antpara. 1 did 
not know where to find him. I did eom- 
nuinicatt* it to him nevl morning. He 
told me he had sold it to Mr. Ih-ll ; Mr. 
l»ell was then in ('aleiitta, I considered 
Mr. Siorrn as after the sale. 'I'he season 
had then closed, hiit what work there was 
doing was on account of th(> assignees and 
the lessees, '['he lessees made no advances 
for the ciiltivaiion or the iz ira. VV'e never 
made any attemjit to renew the rent with- 
out the advance of iz.ira, because we con- 
sidered it useless. 'I'he sale is completed, 
hilt the conveyance is not made, nor the 
purchase* money all paiil, I do not think 
that there was ever more than one commu- 
nication from the liank of Hengul to the 
assignees about the oiler for Moisurah. 
'I'lie whole transaction with ^Ir. Satijiin 
occurred in the course of two or three 
hours, on the morning of the 2.>lh of Au- 
gust. 1 know' nothing of Mr. ihll. lie 
never made any offer before to my know- 
ledge. On the follow ing morning, I saw 
Mr. Rogers at his shop, w lien he fold 
I think, that he had written to Mr. .Storm 
to tell him that the Antpara factory was in 
the market; not knowing, I suppose, that 
]\[r. Saupin had made a bargain for both. 

Cross-examined. — ;\ll letters are laiii on 
the assignees’ pedestal, and I <Io not think 
that any tiling is ever done without llieir 
orders. 1 believe Mr. Storm only intemi- 
ed to purchase that one factory (Antpara). 
We would not have sold it for Us. 5,.7tX) 
without the other going with it. 

William Storm examined. — Antpara ad- 
joins a factory belonging to me. 1 did 
apply to the Rank of Uengal. I wrote a 
letter to Mr. Alexander, the secretary to 
the assignees, olfering Us. for it, on 

the 2.3th of August last, at about live in the 
afternoon. 1 h.id seen Mr. Alexamler 
previously to makini' the olfer. I ex- 
presseil my desire to him to purchase it, 
saying that 1 had made an oiler the year 
before, and that 1 was desirous of doing 
so again. I did not want any other fac- 
t»)ry, and wanted that because it adjoins 
mine, and in some degree interferes with 
it. 1 told him, that if it were not sold, I 
was desirous of making a tender for it. 
He told me that it %vas not sold, and that 
if. was still open to any olfer from me. I 
said, if he would give me a slip of paper, 
T would write out a tender for it at once ; 
upon which lie said, that there was no 
occasion to do so then, and that it would 
he time enough next morning. Some fur- 
thcr conversation look place, in the course 
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of which I asked w'helher Mr. Saupin w'as 
here, to whicii lie replied, “yes, he has 
blit just left rnc. ’* 1 understood from Mr. 

Alexander, that there had been some con- 
versation helw'ceii him and Mr. Saupin 
about the sale of the factories, hut that no 
sum had been Kxed. I asked him where 
Mr. Saupin was to be found, being desi- 
rous of seeing Iiim to know^what tlie eon. 
vcrsiition was, and he called the servants, 
and asked them where ^Ir. Siflipin put up; 
to which they replied, that as he had only 
arrived that morning, he was probably in 
his boat. 1 left Mr. Ale xander, and then 
called on Mr. Rogers, to whom 1 com. 
mniiicatcd what had pa.ssed between me 
and Mr. Alexander. Mr. Rogers recoin- 
nietwitd me to scud in the tentler that 
niglu, notwithstanding what I had been 
told by Mr. Alexander; and I wrote a 
tender then on his desk. I offered in rjy 
tentler Us. .5,.3(X), and carried it myself; 
but not finding .Mr. Alexander, after as- 
certaining where he w he fo 

waited on i\lr. liurkinyoiing. I sent up 
my tender, accompanied by my card, and 
Mr. Ihirkinyonng came dow’ii. It was 
then about hall-past live o’clock. I ex- 
plained the cause of my visit, and he 
asked what was the amount of my tender, 
which, being directed to IMr. Alexander, 
I believe he Inul not opened. I told liim 
Us. .->,500, and he told me I .should have a 
reply in the morning. I asked him, in 
case any hoily made a larger oll'er, to 
alibi'd me an opportunity of ameiuling 
mine, which he readily consented to do. 
lie never said a word to me that evening 
about the factory having been sold, or tlie 
bargain completed, or any thing to that 
elicct. 1 knew' it was for sale from Mr. 
Rogers, who wrote me a note, saying that 
he w.as on the eve of clo.^i^g for Nees- 
rhunderpore, an<l that Antpara was in the 
ni.irket also, if I wished to purchase it. 1 
got a reply next day, stating that the fac- 
tory had been sold the day before. 

Ci(»ss-exaniiiu(l. — 1 did not make the 
application in consequence of hearing that 
Antpara was sold. I had n<it heard then 
that Necsch underpore was sold. 1 do not 
think that I have Mr. Roger’s letter by 
me. not having thought it iiecessaiy to 
keep if, because it only conveyed mere in- 
formation. I saw Mr. Saupin on the same 
day that 1 saw Mr, Alexander, after I had 
written the teiuler for the factory, I think, 
and before 1 saw Mr. Hurkinyoiing. Mr. 
Saupin did tell me that the factories w*erc 
sold, and he also told me the price, 
Ils. 1,3, 000. He also told me who were 
tlie purchasers. 1 did not mention a w'ord 
of tin's to Mr. Tlurkinyoiing. I did not 
ask him whether it was true, having been 
told by ]\[r. Alexander that the oiler was 
open. 1 did not consider Mr. Saupin 's 
information correct, as it was his interest, 
lie being an interested v^^rty, to prevent 
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other purchasers from coming forward. 1 
did not learn from Mr. Rogers that AuU 
para was sold ; hut 1 learned from him in 
the evening, that he had bought Neeschiin- 
derpore for Mr. Saupin. It was not Mr. 
Alexander that referred me to Mr. Sail, 
pin ; but I asked where he could be seen. 
1 knew Mr. Saupin a little, and ns he had 
had a conversation with the assignees, I 
was desirous to know what it was, and it 
was then tha»he told me that they had au- 
thorized liim to sell them, and that he had 
sold them to Mr. Rogers and Mr. Bell. 
To Mr. Bell for Rs. 5 000. The .500 was 
not added after that, but at the writing of 
the tender. I was not aw'are then that 
Mr. Saupin waj a bidder for Aiitpara. 
My object was solely for Autpara. 1 
would not have given Rs. 15,000 for the 
two. I did not want the other. I do not 
know the capabilities of the lands, and 
therefore could not give an answer as to 
the value of the whole. Mr. Burkin, 
young did not tell me, that if I cunic in 
the morning I should have an answer from 
Mr. Saupin. 1 do not recollect that he 
mentioned Mr. Sau pin's name at all. 1 
did not ask him whether it was true, as 
stated by Mr. Saupin, that he liad pur- 
chased the division. The reason that in- 
duced me to make the oiler was the in- 
convenience that would result to me from 
the factory being in the possession of 
another. I have heard people say that 
Autpara is worth more than Rs. ,5,.5()0. I 
bad bill Rs. 5,(XX) the year before. 

Re-examined. —^Autpara adjoins Mr. 
Bell’s factory as well as mine. Tiiey did 
noty in consequence of this nearness, give 
me notice to induce competition. 

In reply to Mr. Turton, through tlic 
court.— I knew that all the factories be- 
longing to the insolvent estates were for 
sale, but there were obstacles in the w«iy 
of selling some of them, and 1 did not 
know that in this instance the obstacles 
had been removed. I had often spoken 
to Mr. Hurry on the subject of the sale of 
this very factory. 

Mr. Saupin was then called, and by bis 
desire examined through the interpreter, 
though he appeared to speak English well 
enough. — 1 have the superintendence of 
Neeschunderpore, and had before August 
last. T had myself a share in the concern. 
The factory was then only rented, and 1 
had a share in the lease of it. Messrs. 
Alexander and Co. furnished the advances. 
1 have marie an offer for the factory. The 
first offer I made was in 18fl3, but I for. 
get the month. I did not repeat the bid 
in January last, but I did lately, on the 
25th of August last. The offer of last 
year was refused by the Bank. Mr. 
Greig has a factory in my neighbourhood, 
and I believe Mr. Donaldson is interested 
in^t, but he does not reside there. 1 never 
had any personal communication with Mr. 
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Greig about being employed by him. [A 
letter put into his hand.] That is my 
hand-writing. I wrote it because I thought 
Mr. Greig would give more for the factory 
than myself, and that it would he better to 
be employed under him than not to be 
employed at all. I had reason to suppose 
he would have been glad to get me out of 
the factory, because he was always my 
enemy. When I wanted to he employed 
by him, I was not aware of this. I think 
be would have given a greater price to get 
rid of me. I think I wrote to the assig- 
nees, in the month of January last, on the 
suliject of the renewal of the izara. The 
old izara expired in March last. The an- 
nual rent was Rs. 3,500. The rent since 
the renewal of the izara is Rs. .3 ,.364, in- 
cluding the village. There is about Rs. 1 50 
difference between the old and the new 
izara. The former was larger. There is 
also a piece of ground belonging to the 
Company, that was and is rented distinct 
from the izara. I only made one commu- 
nication to the assignees on the subject of 
the renewal of the izara before tlie tJ5tli of 
August. Before Marcli last, the rent had 
been paid annually. 1 came down on the 
25th ^ August expressly to tell the assig- 
nees Itfiat it was absolutely necessary to 
renew the izara, because it had expired, and 
because 1 had heard that Mr. Grc>ig w’as 
almut to take it. A(1v.ances had hceu re- 
quired of me after the expirntinn of the 
izara, and also before. The first time that 
advaiwes were demanded was in June last, 
but they hud previously demanded an ar- 
rungenient. No advance was demanded 
before .June. The demand w'bs made by 
the zeniitular, through his people. I re- 
ceived intiniatioii in April or June, tli.tt if 
1 did not come to an arrangement 1 should 
not be allowed to plough my lands. They 
asked for Rs. 8,0(K) in advance for the re- 
newal of the izara, besides Us. 800 in pre- 
sents to the zemindar's sircars. 1 believe 
this was in June or July. It is customary 
with zemindars to demand advances in this 
way ; and it was not done before, because 
the zemindar was the ward of the collector; 
and besides, an advance had been made 
ten years before, when Mr. Gibson built 
the factory. The Us. 800 was not given 
to the sircars to get the rent reduced, but 
ns a salanimie, which is customary in such 
transactions. I'lie difference of the old 
and new izara is a clear gain to the factory. 
I came down to Calcutta alone, as far as 
Culna, where 1 fell in with Mr. Shepherd. 
I went immediately on my arrival to the 
assignees, and it was then that tlie trans- 
action of the purchase took place. I told 
them of the necessity of renewing the izara, 
and that I would rather quit the factory, 
and abandon my interest in the concern, 
than remain if it were not renewed. Mr. 
Burkinyoung and Mr. Alexander then 
said| that tliey would rather sell the factory 
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than make such advances, and recom- 
mended me to endeavour to obtain tlie 
same price that Mr. Rogers had oflercd 
the preceding year. I then called on Mr. 
Rogers, and related this conversation to 
him, and Mr. Rogers sent me back to the 
assignees, to tell them that if they would 
make him an olFer he would accept it, at 
Rs. 10, 0(10. I told the assignees that I 
should take the Neeschunderporc factory 
for myself, at Rs. 1(V>00, and the Aut- 
para for Mr. Beli, at Rs. 5,000. I made 
this oiler on behalf of Air. Hell, because, 
live or six montlis previously, we bad 
agreed to take both factories together. I 
had seen him that morning. 1 had not 
seen him tliat morning. 1 f«irgel ivliether 
I hiul or no. T saw him after having piir- 
ciiased the concern, when I told him that 
1 had purchased Autpara for him. I will 
not swear tliat I did not see him in the 
morning, because J do not remember ; 
but. I may have seen him. I am quite 
ceitaiii 1 did not breaklast with him. I 
may have seen him at his own factory, ten 
or fifteen day.s before. 1 did not tell the 
assignees that Rs. 10,(KK1 were reijuired for 
the renewal, but I did tell them (Messrs, 
llnrkiiiyoung and Alexander) that it had 
at first been demanded, and that I had sub- 
sequently arranged for Rs. H,(KX) htr the 
reiiew'al, and Us. sex’) for safanimf.i.w 
I did not tell them the rent was to be re- 
duced. I bad not heard hefore the 2.')th 
of Aiigii.st tliat anybody hot myself was 
Indding for the factory. Not thi> yer.r; I 
lioaid that there were hast year. INIr. Cheig 
fold me that he himself h.sd made an 
offer for the whole. 1 thiiils flihs was 
ahoiii November or December last. I did 
not know of any other bidders. 1 think 
Mr. Storm was u biilder for Antpava last 
year, but 1 do not know that he was this. 
'I'he indigo season begins on the 1st of 
October. Mr. Greig was at niy bouse, at 
tilliii, two days before I left borne for Cal- 
cutta. 1 told Mr. Hutchins and Mr. Rai- 
son, in his presence, (hat I was coming 
down. The zemindar gave me a receipt 
for the money and the pottah, but no se- 
curity, and allow's intenst at live percent. 

Cross-examined.— -Mr. Greig came to 
my house uninvited. He came in as w’c 
were at tilTin, and I of. course asked him 
to stay. I know Mr. Storm. He came 
to me at about half-past four in the after- 
noon of the 25tli of August, and ques- 
tioned me about these two factories, telling 
me tlmt Mr. Alexander had referred him 
to me to treat about the concern. 1 told 
him that 1 had purchased Neeschunder- 
porc on my own account, and Autpara on 
account of Mr, Bell. 

lie examined.-^ When I saw Mr. Storm, 
I had not seen Mr. Bell. I did not sec 
him (Mr. Bell) before that. 

William Cobb Hurry sworn.— 1 am a 
mcrclinnl and one «>f the assignees of Alex- 
uisiat .Jow\N » S. V'oL. U>. No.60*. 


ander and Co. I am concerned in indigo 
factories. 1 am not concerned in the fac- 
tory of Moisdee. Not now. 1 am in 
Tangra and Chowdangra. No others. 1 
have been concerned in them live or six 
years. I am in partnership with Mr. 
Piddington. I have no other partner. Mr. 
Bell is not a partner of mine, but he was 
in Moisdcc. I gave up my interest in 
JMoisdee in October 18:33. I was con- 
cerned in several factories with a house in 
London, Imcas and Newgy; but, in con- 
sequence of disputes with them, 1 have 
given up Moisdee to their agents here. 
The assignment was made on the 5th of 
July last. My answer in equity is dauMl 
18th November Inst, and 1 then stated that 
1 held onc-lhiid share in IMoisdee. Mr. 
Richard Clark Bell and Mr. Charles Bell 
were my partners in that concern. Mr. R. 
C. Bell is the person to whom the Aut- 
para factoryhas been sold. He had made 
several oilers for it before, lie instructed 
me, before the failure of Alexander and 
Co., to apjily to the house to know if they 
would sell it, and ]Mr. Ballard refused. 
Last cold season, when he was lierc, he 
came several times to the office about it. 
Mr, Burkinyoung knew of it. Mr. Bur- 
k inyoung perfectly knew of the connexion 
between me and Mr. Bell, because 1 gave 
tlmt as a reason to Mr. Bell for refusing to 
treat with him. 1 refused it to Mr. Bell 
in D«*cembcr or January last, I think he 
olfered Hs. ‘I,(XX> for it, but I am not cer- 
tain. I was informed of this sale after it 
had taken place. T did not remonstrate 
with Mr. Burkinyoung about it. The lirsl 
I beard of it was from Mr. Terraneait, 
cne of the lessees, who came to complain 
to me of it when 1 was ill in bed. The 
oiler made to the Bank of Bengal was 
sent to us : it was Rs. 70,000, one-tbird 
down, and two-thirds on long credit, 
'fliat is a common way of making indigo 
purchases. 'Hie bank has made similar 
sales with our consent. 

Cross-examined.— On the 25tli of Au- 
gust last, I had no connexion with Mr. 
Bell. 1 was away from office, on account 
of illness, six weeks. If it had not been 
for these proceedings the whole of the 
money w'ould have been paid before this. 
AVlicn the bank gave long credits, they 
took the responsibility on themselves, and 
gave credit to the estate as an entire pay- 
ment. I have liad considerable dealings 
in indigo. 1 have no doubt that the oifer 
of Rs. 15,000 was a fair offer. This 
Neeschunderporc division has been a 
losing concern for the last two years. .We 
beard that there were other parties trying 
to get possession of the izara. If that 
lease had been obtained by other jiartics, 
the concern would have been greatly in- 
jured. Wc were not willing to advance 
Ihc sum required for the iznra. 

Rc-cxamincd. — I have no doubt ihc 

(K) 
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bank would have given the estate credit 
for the Rs. 70,000 offered by Mr. Greig, 
if it had been accepted in the same manner 
that they did with other long credits. I 
never heard of more than Us. 1 5,000 be- 
ing offered for the Neesch underpore con- 
cern. 1 have no right to say that it has 
been mismanaged, and cannot account for 
Mr. Saupin*s anxiety to purchase a losing 
concern, unless he expected to make a 
good season next year. 

The Court adjourned. 

December L^O. 

In the m filler of Jaines Cullen and 
bert BrGtvne.—Mr. Turton reminded the 
court that an application was made some 
time age to adjourn the hearing of this 
case to a future day, and the court directed 
that the application should stand over until 
the grounds were laid before the court. In 
the first phicc, the year was not expired for 
which an order had been obtained to carry 
on the factories ; and, secondly, suppobiiig 
that a dividend of the whole funds of the 
estate could be declared instantcr, it would 
be necessary to wait for the expiration of 
the twelve months after advertising in the 
London Gazette. These, he believed, were 
sufficient reasons to render an adjourn- 
ment necessary ; and he would take this 
opportunity of assuring the court that it 
was the assignee's object to sell the pro- 
perty as soon as a fair price could be ob- 
tained for it, but he was convinced that it 
ought not to be sacrificed. 

Sir J. P. Grant was quite aware that the 
course was the usual one, and he would 
not have ventured, without some grounds, 
to deviate from it. These orders for ad- 
journment were applied for so frequently, 
that he was desirous of seeing the grounds 
of them, and as in this case it appeared 
necessary he would make the order. He 
wished to know what time was required. 

The hearing was then adjourned for six 
months. 

Mr. Turton said he was not employed hy 
tlie assignee, but with bis concurrence, 
and at the request of the insolvents per- 
sonally, he directed the attention of the 
court to that part of tlie order which re. 
quired the attendance of the insolvents 
from time to time, as the hearings were 
adjourned. The order was similar to one 
made in the matter of Palmer and Co., 
but the cases w'cre different, as the mem- 
bers of that film bad not been adjudged 
entitled to the benefit of the Act. In this 
case the parties bad been so adjudged, and 
he did not sec the necessity of their per- 
sonal attendance from time to time, as 
there was a subsequent clause in the Act, 
which put them completely in the power of 
the court whenever their attendance was 
required. 

* Sir ./, P. Grant said it was quite clear 
that if tlie insolvents had not been ad- 


judged entitled to the benefit of the Act, 
there was a necessity for tlieir attendance, 
but after they bad been so adjudged, and 
there was an application to adjourn the 
hearing, it did not appear to him that the 
attend.'incc of the insolvents was necessary. 

And so the order w'as made out, omit- 
ting that part which required the atten- 
dance of the insolvents from time to time. 

/w the matter of John Palmer and others, 
— iMr. Turton said, in this case the order 
for adjournment stood over to shew the 
grounds, as in the last case. A mueli long, 
er time had elapsed since the insolvency, 
and the greater part of the assets had been 
realized, but there was still a large amount 
due from debtors to the estate. Me wished 
it to he understood, that the parties who 
had the management of the estate were 
paid by aper-centage ; it was their interest, 
therefore, to collect the amounts due as 
quickly as possible, because they paid the 
charges of the establishment. Anotlier 
ground for adjournment was, that the in- 
solvents had not been declared eiititleil to 
the benefit of the Act, for what reason he 
knew not, but such was the case. He be- 
lieved an application to this court had been 
made by Mr. Piinsep, for such atljiidica- 
tion, and perhaps that gentleman would 
state the reason of its refusal. The average 
monthly amount of the debts recovered by 
the assignee was about Sa.IU. 15,000 for 
the last twelve months, but there still re- 
mained due to the estate from civil and 
military servants, in the service of his Ma- 
jesty and the ('ompany, about Us.'l l,(X),()0.'), 
besides Rs. lG,CX),0tX) from other persons, 
exclusive of commercial debts. The Rs. 
15,000 monthly was, with very few excep- 
tions, payable by instalments, ami the as. 
signecs could not entertain a hojic that the 
whole amount would be paid oil’ for a 
long time. As to selling the debts ui auc- 
tion, he thought there were few who w'ere 
not of opinion that such a course would 
be ruinous. 

Sir J, P, Grant thought that it must be 
done. 

Mr. Turton explained that flic great 
majority of the debtors had no estate w hat- 
ever, and were paying the instalments out 
of their salaries as they received them. 

Sir J. P. Grant said that they might be 
considered as annuities fur life. 

Mr. Turton could assure the court that 
annuities for life were considered unpro- 
fitable property in this country. If the 
debts were put up at auction, when the 
parties purchasing took into consideration 
that they might have to bring actions 
against military men, at stations 1,500 
miles distant, and other inconveniences, be 
was quite sure that nothing like the value 
would be offered for them. Here was 
Hs. 80,(X>,fX)0 due from tliffereiit persons, 
whose monthly inslalnictits amounted to 
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Us. I/>,000; Iio would venture to say, if 
the claims were sold at auction, they would 
not produce one year’s purchase. 

Sir J. r. Grant thought the interests of 
the creditors would be best consulted by 
making a final dividend. It was contrary 
to the bankrupt laws to prolong the wind- 
ing up of the estate. The Knglisli liisoU 
vent Act provided that the property should 
be brouglit to immediate sale, and all in- 
terests and contingencies were to be sold 
by auction, if the sale were approved by 
the crodilors. Now, it appeared to Iiim, 
that the best course would be to have the 
opinion of the creditors, as to the course 
to be adopted with regard to the outstand- 
ing debts, for it did seem to be a prepos- 
terous tiling that the estate should not be 
wound up for thirty years, hanging over 
the heads of the insolvents, merely because 
the assignees were receiving a small sum 
inontidy, for it only merited to be called a 
.small sum when compared wiih the large 
amniiiit of which it was a portion. 

Mr. Turton said, if the debts were put 
up at auction, the only purchasers would 
be the debtors themselves. 

SirJ, l\ Grant . — Very likely. 

IMr. Turtun assured the court that the 
a.ssignees had no possible interest in keep- 
ing the estate opcMi. lie might mention 
that the opinion of the creditors was al- 
most unanimous on the sufiject. 

Sir J, P. Where docs that ap- 

pear There is nothing from which the 
court may infer that such is the opinion of 
the creditors. 

Mr. Turlun .said there could be no pos- 
sible objection to call a meeting for the 
purpose of ascertaining the opinion of the 
creditors. 

JMr. Prinsrp^ witli reference to what bad 
fallen from Mr. Turton, on the subject 
of his ap])licatiou on a former oecasioii, 
that the members of tlic firm of Palmer 
and (\). be adjudged entitled to the benefit 
of the Act, stated, that it was his own 
ap])iicatioii, made about one year after the 
failure of tliat firm. As far as he could 
recollect, Mr. Ju.^tice Grey and Mr. Jus- 
tice Kynn, before w-horn the application 
was made, it being the first case of a com- 
mercial character tliat had come before the 
court, seemed to doubt wheilicr <leclariiig 
the insolvents entitled to the benefit of the 
Act, would not he giving them a full 
discharge. He endeavoured to persuade 
them timt it would not, hut the application 
was refused, and had not since been re- 
newed. 

Sir 2^ Grant directed that an order 
should be made to adjourn the hearing for 
three months, and called the attention of 
tile assignees to the necessity of obtaining 
the opinion of the creditors on the subject 
of the sale of the debts due to the estate. 
He believed it would bo the best for the 
creditors, ns well as for tbc insolvents, that 


as much as possible should be recovered, 
and a division of it ought to take place 
immediately. 

In the mailer of James Young and others* 
-—The case for the assignees now came on, 
upon the facts and depositions before the 
court on the 7th November. After seve- 
ral nfiidavits were put in and read, 

Mr. Turton addressed the court on be- 
half of the assignees. The order, he said, 
is, that the assignees should shew cause 
why they should not cancel the sale of 
Neeschunderporc and Autpara factories, 
alleged to have been sold to Mr. Saupin 
and to Mr. Bell, and why they should not 
be restrained from executing the convey- 
ances, and why the factories should not be 
expo.scd for public sale at the upset prices 
of its. 5,000 and Us. 10,000. This was 
what the assignees had to shew cause 
against, if it could be said it w'as their 
duty to do so ; and with regard to their 
thify, he begged to say, on behalf of his 
clients, that whatever order the court may 
make, the assignees would do their best to 
comply with it. Ills clients had acted with 
the full knowledge of their responsibility, 
and, supposing that they bad not actetl 
for the benefit of the estate, he was sure it 
was their intention to do so, and to act 
perfictly ionu/idc in all their transactions. 
Personal motives had been imputed to the 
assignees in these proceedings. It was 
said that Mr. Beil and Mr. Hurry were 
partners, and tliat the fuel of their being 
so ought to make the court go into this 
inquiry. Hud there been such a partner- 
ship, the sale could not have been sanc- 
tioned by the court, for it would not have 
been valid in law. But when it was found 
tiiat 31r. Greig’s belief luid no foundation, 
or re.sted merely on the fact that Messrs. 
Bell and Hurry bad been concerned on a 
funner occasion, then the objection rested 
on Mr. Hurry being a parly to the sale; 
but when it turned out that he was ill and 
compelled to quit Calcutta, and no more 
aware of the sale than the court, all 
grounds of complaint as to personal mo- 
tives were removed, and Mr, Greig was 
compelled to rc.'iort to something else. It 
was insinuated that some seci*ct influence 
was ut work in elFecting the purchase of 
these factories for otlier parties ; he could 
grapple with no arguments of which he 
w’Hs ignorant, but it was sufficient for him 
to say, that the insinuations were as ill- 
foundeil as the assertion that Mr. Hurry 
was the purchaser of the factories, when 
it is distinctly denied that he had anything 
to do with the purchase or w'ith the sale. 
As to calling on the assignees to cancel the 
sale, that part of tbc order could not be 
literally complied with. It must be done, 
if cancelled at all, either by the interven- 
tion of the law, or with tbc consent of Mr. 
Bell and IVIr. Saupin. The assignees had 
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no power to cancel ; and with regard to the 
power of the courts if ilie court possessed 
the power he had not the slightest objection 
to their exercising it. He did not wish to 
uphold the sale, but he tlraught the court 
would not make any order which might 
involve the estate in litigatioii. Here 
were two modes of selling in cases of bank* 
ruptcy;— one, on tlie responsibility of the 
assignee, and with which Lord Eldon re- 
fused to interfere ; the other, sale before a 
commissioner, was like that which takes 
place before a master in equity. He 
would not dispute that there were cases in 
which the chancellor had set aside sales 
made before the commissioner; but he 
knew of no case wherein it had been exer- 
cised, and he would produce an authority 
whereiki it was stated that the chancellor 
Imd no such power. The learned counsel 
then cited Sugdeii*s of Vendors and 
Purchasers^ in which it is stated, that 
where estates are sold before the master, 
under a decree of a court of equity, the 
court considers itself to have a greater 
power over the contract than if it were 
made between parly and party ; and, as 
the chief aim of the court is to obtain ns 
great a price for the estate as can possibly 
begot, it is in the habit of opening the 
bidding after the estate is sold. 'Diis, 
however, never has been done, nor is there 
any reason to apprehend that so mischic- 
vous an extension of tlio rule will ever 
take place. In a sale before t!ic master, 
if a person came in before the sale was 
confirmed by the court, the sale might be 
set aside ; but in a private stile there was 
no such rule ; a party might make his Imr. 
gain, and there was no occasion to confirm 
the sale in any court whatever. Again, 
was there any thing before the court to say 
that this person who wished to open the 
biddings would deposit in court the sum 
he said he was willing to give for the fac- 
tories ? Was there anything to blicw that 
the Rs. 20,000 was inclusive or exclusive 
of the sum paid for the izara ? The ofler 
was altogether ambiguous, and if he meant 
Ks. 20,000, including the izara, it was 
about Rs. 5,000 less than for what the fac- 
tory was already sold. He confessed when 
be lieard of the oiler of thus saving Rs. 
5,000, he gave Mr. Greig credit fur a feel- 
ing for his own interest, which was not 
destroyed until be heard that he bad be- 
come responsible for the costs of these 
proceedings. If, however, the amount 
offered was Rs. 20,000, exclusive of the 
sum paid for the izara, he entreated the 
court to direct that the money should be 
brought into court, and when that was 
done, if it bad the power to cancel the sale 
to exercise it. 

Mr. Advocate-general,^r^yf e arc willing 
to do so. 

Mr. Turion would not wish to do any- 
thing which might involve bis client in a 
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lawsuit, and it would he fiis duty to shew 
that such might be the consequences. Still 
lie was w'illing that the sale should be can- 
celled, provided the court thought it would 
not involve his clients in litigation. 

Mr. Advocate-generni said, to cut the 
matter short, he was willing to offer Us. 
20,000 for all the interest the assignees 
had to sell. 

Sir J. P. Grant said that the court was 
placed in a very different situation tlian it 
would have been if there were no others 
concerned besides tlie parties before the 
court. As it was, be doubted if the court 
could authorize a private sale. 

Mr. Advocate -general was willing that 
the factories should be put up at auction, 
and sold to his client, if lie were the liighest 
bidder. 

Mr. Turton begged to observe that the 
izara bud expired, and that not the assig- 
jices but other parties were in iiossession. 

Sir .7. P, Grant reminded Mr. Turton 
that he had to shew the court that the sale 
to Mr. Saupin was a valid one. 

Mr. Turton proceeded to .'irguc that 
there was no general authority to sell 
given by Mr. Burkiiiyoung to Mr. Saupin, 
and that from the evidence of the former it 
appeared he was perfectly aware that Mr. 
Saupin was purchasing for himself, through 
Mr. Uogers* agency and assistance. 

Sir J, i*. Grant here intimated that, l)e- 
fore the sale could be considered a valid 
one, it must be shewn that Mr. Saupin 
was not an agent for the sale. 

Mr. Advocate -general referred also to 
Mr. Storm's letter to Mr. Alexander, and 
Mr. lUjrkinyonng's reply to it, in which 
it was stated, that * Mr. Saupin had autho- 
rity to sell, and has sold,' and to a letter 
from Mr. Alexander, which contained a 
sentence to the same efVecr. Now, said 
the learned couiiMd, it must he shewn that 
Mr. Saupin was not constituted an agent, 
for if that was not done, he would Iiave 
no ditlicidty in setting aside the sale. 

Mr. Turton argued tliat there W'as no 
evidence that Mr. Saupin hud a general 
power of sale, — that the assignee was per- 
fectly aware he was buying the factories 
for himself, and that he was only a spe- 
cial agent to sell to himself. 

Sir J, P, Grant said, that might be an 
argument on behalf of Mr. Saupin, but 
it was not one for the assignees. 

Mr. Turion said that it was also an ar- 
gument for the assignees, as tlie expenses 
of any suit Mr. Saupin might institute 
would have to be paid out of the estate. 

Sir J, P, fiVa/ri.— Perhaps not. 

Mr. Turton then proceeded to shew the 
litigation that may ensue if the contract 
to Mr. S?tupiii is not completed. With re- 
gard to Mr. Saupin, in the first place, he 
U in poBicstion of the factory ; and, in the 
second place, he is a foreigner, over whom 
this court has no more jurisdiction than it 
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has over the emperor of Morocco. Again, 
there were two other persons, M. Terre - 
neau and M. Alhert, whose consent must 
also be obtained before tlie assignees have 
ihe power to order a new sale. They were 
both Frenchmen and co-lessees, and had an 
undoubted right to the property for Ofie 
year. As this court had no jurisdiction 
over foreigners — 

Sir J l\ Grant said it was no! to be 
supposed, because they were not subject to 
the jurisdiction of this court, that the par- 
ties could not have recourse to competent 
courts in the Mofussil. 

Mr. Turton said, perhaps a Mofussil 
court might not take the same view of the 
matter as this court. With reference to 
w'hat the court had said regarding the par- 
ties on whom the expenses of a lawsuit 
might fall, it was calculated to make the 
assignees extremely cautious how they 
consented to the cancelling of a sale, 
which, if put on their oaths, they must 
admit they completed to Mr. Saiipiii. He 
wished it to be understood that bis clients 
did not shrink from any responsibility, for 
they bad done nothing but what he was 
sure be could satisfy the court they had 
done with the best intentions. Mr. Hurry, 
indeed, had nothing whatever to do with 
the sale ; and he had not the slightest ap- 
preliensions but that he could prove Mr. 
Durkiiiyoiing had been actuated by no- 
thing but the most honest desire not to lay 
out the sum required for the izara, and to 
obtain wliat be considered the best price 
for the factory at the time. If the court 
directed tlic assignees not to complete the 
sale, it must involve them in a suit from 
wliicb they could not escape without con- 
siderable loss ; ft)r both Mr. Ikdl and INlr. 
Saupiti had given notice tliat they wotihi 
not pay interest for the remainder of the 
purchase-money. Thus, as they could not 
make Mr. Saupiu subject to the jurisdic- 
tion, lie would submit that the best way 
would be to let the sale remair. witiiout 
completing the conveyance, and give the 
purchasers an opporiuuiiy to come into 
court for their remedy. All the parties, 
except the assignees, were in enviable si- 
tuations. Mr, Saupin bad paid one-Iialf 
and got the whole, and, being a foreigner, 
might say, “ when you wont the rest, you 
may come to the Mofussil for it.’* As to 
Mr. Linghani, be the decision of the court 
what it may, be w'os quite comfortable. 
He bad Mr. Greig’s assistance to involve 
llie assignees in litigation, which, after 
vdiol had fallen from the court, they would 
do well to avoid. The learned counsel 
contended that the proceedings were insti- 
tuted by Mr. Greig. through malignant 
motives ; that there was notliing to shew 
that he was ready to pay the money he 
offered for the factories, or that Mr. Sau- 
pin had acted with any other than good 
faith through the whole transaction. 


Sir J, P, Grant mentioned that it was 
in evidence that Mr. Saupin had paid Its. 
8, OCX), and a compliment of Rs. 8(X) for 
the renewal of the izara, whereas be bad 
stated to the assignees that Rs. 1(),CX)0 
would be required ; also that Mr. Saupin, 
though ho knew Mr. Greig was anxious 
to become a purchaser, had never nieii- 
tiuned that circumstance to the assignees. 

Mr. Tiirtu?i replied that, ns to the first 
circumstance, Mr. Saupin knew how iiiucli 
was demanded, but it was not possible to 
say how little would be required ; and as 
to the second, that the zemindar w'as urgent 
ibr the money, and there w'as no time for 
further delay. 

Sir ,7. I\ Grant wished to know why 
the ns&igtiees had not inquired if there 
w'ere others willing to purchase? 

IVIr. Turton replied that they had the 
best authority as to the value of the fac- 
tory, and tlicir instructions were to sell 
whenever a fair price oflurcd. 

The Advocutc-f*e acral j in reply, said that 
this case might be considered in three dif- 
fercni views, and if any one of them was 
made out, bis client would be entitled to 
something like what he asked. If it should 
appear that the assignees might liave sold 
the factories for more but for their own 
negligence or improper conduct, they were 
answerable for the loss ; — if Mr, Saupin 
was the agent for the purposes of the sale, 
it %vas as clear as light that he was not en- 
titled to become the purchaser himself ; — 
or, if ]Mr. Saupin harl been guilty of any 
of those practices which the law considers 
fraudulent, it was quite sufficient to vi- 
tiate the sale. He apprehended the case 
.stood thus : the assignees had received part 
of the purchase-money, hut had not made 
over the propu ty l^y any conveyance or 
;my other h gal process ; and the other party', 

• f they had the inclination, might file a 
bill for the due performance of the con- 
tract, when they would have their remedy, 
if they had an honest cause to oiler. Tlic 
i]ue.stioii was, whether the court had the 
power of preventing or setting aside a sale 
made by nii agent to himself; and as he had 
been a little surprised at some of the doc- 
trines brought forward this day on that 
subject, he wituld refer to a text from 
which he h.id derived his own opinions. 
The learned counsel then referred to Sug- 
den’s l.nw of Vendors and Purchasers^ iu 
which it is stated, that it may be laid down 
as a general proposition, that trustees> un- 
less they arc nominally so, as trustees to 
preserve contingent remainders, agents, 
conimissioiicrs of bankrupts, assignees of 
bankrupts, solicitors to the commission, auc- 
tioneers, creditors who have been consulted 
as to the mode of sale, or any person, who, 
by their connexion with any other person, 
or by being employed or concerned in his 
niluirs, have acquired a knowledge of bi.s 
property, are incapable of purchasing such 
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property themselves. For, if persons 
having a coiifiilentiul character were per> 
niitted to avail themselves of any know, 
ledge acquired in that capacity, they might 
be induced to conceal their information, 
and not to exorcise it for the benetit of 
persons relying on their integrity. He 
presumed that it would not be disputed 
that, whether agent to sell for himself or 
sell to others, Mr. Saupin had been many 
years manager of the factory said to have 
been purchased by himself. The learned 
rnunsel also referred to er-paric Hughes 6, 
Vesoy G17, wherein a new sale was direc* 
led, the assignee under a commission of 
b.inkriiptcy having sold by auction to one 
of tlic creditors previously consulted as to 
the mode of sale. It appeared that the 
creditor was not an agent for the sale, but 
had only been in the room where the par- 
ties had agreed to sell. But the Chancel- 
lor said it was impossible to permit him to 
hold his purchase. Tiie learned counsel 
here proceeded to comment on the corres- 
pondcnce of Mr. Alexander, and ^Ir. 
Biirkinyoung with Mr. Sturm, and on the 
evidence of the latter gentleman, who de- 
posed that when he went to the assignees’ 
office, after seeing Mr. Rogers, Mr. Alex- 
ander had informed him that the factories 
were not sold. Now, said the learned 
counsel, Mr. Alexander was present at 
the time when the authority was given to 
Mr.Saupiii ; ** I asked,” Mr. Storm swore, 
Mr. Alexander to give me a slip of pa- 
per, and I would write out a tender for it 
at once ; upon which he said there was no 
occasion to do so, as it would he time 
enough in the next morning ” From this 
evidence, and what followed it, this con- 
clusion must he drawn — that he (Storm) 
had learned from Mr. Saupin, that he 
(Saupin) had authority to sell to Mr. lio- 
gers, and that the sale was not completed, 
but that he (Saupin) had autliority to make 
it so. He (Storm) again went on the 
same evening to the olTicc of the assignees, 
and saw Mr. Burkinyoung, who agreed to 
allow' him to advance the price if any other 
person should bid higher than he had dune 
forthc factory; therefore, it was quite clear, 
if Mr. Storm was not perjured, that Mr. 
Burkinyoung luul some impression on his 
mind that ho had only authorized the sale 
of the factory. The learned counsel con- 
tinued to comment at great length on the 
documents regarding the sale, and con- 
tended that, from the letters and evidence, 
it was quite clear that the factories were 
not sold at the time of Mr. Storm’s appli- 
cation, — that Mr. Saupin was authorized 
to sell if he couhl get Us. 5,(XX> for the 
factory,— that he did get it — and sold it to 
himself. Mr. Turton had said lie would 
go into it, as he thought the assignees were 
not patterns for assigneeships, and that 
Mr. Saupin had concealed some facts, and 
staled others which were untrue. The 


learned counsel then cited Deacon’s Laio 
of Ihinkruplaj^ in which it was stated that 
the commissioner was to appoint a sale of 
the projierty between the hours of ten and 
twelve, but he was authorized to open the 
biddings, should a purchaser oiler at a later 
hour. Such appeared to be the law and 
general practice of the courts in Ktiglnfid, 
and he saw no reason why those laws and 
practices should not extend to this country ; 
yet here was Mr. Storm arriving a feiv 
hours after tlic alleged sale and deriving 
no udvuiirnge from it. In the evidence of 
Mr. .‘Mexaiifler there appeared repeated 
instances of gross negligence on the part 
of the assignees. When Mr. Tiirton 
stated that Mr. Murry hud fully exonerated 
liiiiiself from the charges brought against 
him, he (the Advocate-general) made no 
renuuk. If he thought Mr. Murry had 
exonerated himself, he w'ould have admit- 
ted it without delay. He did admit it 
now as far as the partnership with IMr. Bell 
was concerned, but not that he had exone- 
rated himself from the general charge of 
negligence during the time he hud been 
enorincnisiy paid for his services. He 
thought he was equally amenable with Mr. 
1/Utkinyoung for bringing the factories 
into a condition wherein they had been 
.sold so ill. rVIr. Alexaixler had deposed, 
that, fri)m January to July, no attempts 
were made to sell the factoriis. There 
were no advertisements informing purcha- 
sers tliat the property was on sale. Would 
any rational man have acted in this man. 
ner iviih reference to this propel ty, or 
would these gentlemen have dune so if the 
property had been their own? It may be 
said they obtained tiie price at which this 
factory was valued; hut if, instead of Us. 
o,<xyo, they obtained Us. o,00O more than 
it was worth, it was still immaterial. 
They had grossly neglected their duly in 
not ollering it for sale. But he would 
come to Mr, Biirkiiiyoung’s evidence. 
That gentleman did recollect something 
about an oiler of Us. 70,CX)() from the 
Bank, hut he had not condescended to 
return an answer. I neither refused nor 
acquiesced, I was not in the habit of 
looking for purchasers and this was the 
way men acted who were paid so enor- 
mously ! He did not hesitate to declare 
that in these particulars tlie assignees had 
betrayed their trust. The learned counsel 
then referred to the ailidavit of Mr. Bur- 
kinyoung, which, he said, was interlined, 
in order to make it agree with what Mr. 
Burkinyoung had said in the witness box. 
It ajipearcd that the affidavit was written 
on whole sheets of foolscap paper, each 
sheet having tlic mark of Mr. Caw, the 
judge*.s clerk, upon it, except the part 
which contained the interlinear writing, 
which was upon half a sheet of jiaper, and 
without the signature of Mr. Caw. He 
hoped Mr. Burkinyoung would give some 
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explanation of this circumstance, for, with- 
out making any accusation, they were of 
an extremely suspicious character. Again, 
why had not the assignees accepted the first 
oiler of Mr. Saupin ? The reason was 
clear ; they had doubts of the value of the 
factory. His learned friend, Mr. Turton, 
had spoken of the malicious motives of 
Mr. Greig : he saw no reason why the 
assignees should not have taken advantage 
of those motives for the benefit of the es- 
tate. If the factories had been their own, 
they w'ould have done so. While there 
was competition for the factories, they, of 
course, ought to have advertised them for 
sale. The learned counsel concluded by 
urging that Mr. Saupin had been guilty of 
legal fraud hi not communicating to 
his principal that theie were other parties 
desirous of purchasing the factories, and 
ill the statement he had made with refer- 
ence to the price of the renewal of the 
izara. 

Sir J, P. Grant intimated that he would 
give his decision on a future day. 

Januanj Ud. 

7V/C same. — 'I’lie court was unusually 
crowded this morning, it having been in- 
timated that Sir J. Grant would give 
judgment on the petition of ^Ir. Alfred 
Linghum. When the learned Judge took 
his seat on the bench, he inquired whether 
there was any person present, nuihorized 
by IMr. Greig, who would answer for his 
(Mr. Greig's) purchasing the factories at 
the price he had formerly oflered for them. 

Mr. Prinsep replied that, since the offer 
had been made, there had been a conside- 
rable alteration in the indigo-market, and 
he suggested the propriety of setting up 
the factories at auction at the prices at 
which they were alleged to be sold. 

Mr. Turton f with reference to the re- 
marks which fell from the Advocate-gc- 
neral on the last court day, regarding cer- 
tain interlineations in the affidavit of Mr. 
ISurkinyoung, requested permission to put 
ill explanatory affidavits. 

Mr. Prhisi'Pf in the absence of the Ad- 
vocate-general, said, that he did not think 
his leurtied leader laid any weight on that 
score. All that had been said was, that 
the matter wanted explanation. 

Mr. Turton . — I grant that not much 
w'as said, but there was a good deal insi- 
nuated. 

Sir J. P. Crnw/.— The interlineations 
required explanation ; the affidavit was 
full of them. 

[The affidavit was then read. It set 
forth, that the interlineations were in the 
affidavit at the time it w'as sworn and 
that from the moment it was sworn it had 
remained in the custody of Mr. A.Wight.l 

Sir J. P. Grant — 'I'his case is one of 
importance fVotii its being the first arising 
here, and though 1 thought it not right to 
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interrupt counsel in their stafement, I did 
not hesitate from any doubt in niy mind as 
to its principle ; but 1 thought it right to 
have tlie whole case stated, and in particu- 
lar on behalf of the assignees, with re- 
ference to other considerations arising out 
of these proceedings. 

The first objection to making the order 
absolute is, that this court has not power 
to set aside the sale. The power of this 
court is under the 49th section of the Act, 
and the powers which the court has are 
these ‘.—First, to delay or postpone the 
sale; secondly, to make such order regu- 
lating the sale as to the court shall seem 
meet. It is not necessary to consider whe- 
ther the power to annul and make void a 
sale completed is here included, for the 
sale is not completed ; the whole price has 
not been paid ; the deeds, which are equal 
to livery of seisin, have not been executed 
and delivered. Tlie court has clearly the 
pow er to delay or postpone a sale not com- 
pleted, or to make other orders, regula- 
ting such sale, ** as to the court shall seem 
meet," that is for the advantage of the es- 
tate and not inconsistent with justice and 
equity. Secondly, one main question is, 
whether it is not altogether an invalid 
transaction and no sale. The first ques- 
tion alone might lead to o}Yening the bid- 
dings; the second, to prohibiting any fur- 
ther proceedings in tliese transactions and 
directing a resale. 1'he order nisi is not 
concclly drawn, in seeking to cause the 
assignees to cancel the sale. It ought to 
he to prohibit them from proceeding with 
the .sale to these persons. The resistance 
to this order, on the part of the assignees, 
is in effect, desiring the court to sanction 
the sales and to order their completion. 
There is nothing to annul, but something 
to complete. 

The petition on which this proceeding is 
founded, states, first, that certain facto, 
ries w‘erc contracted to be sold by the as- 
signees for inadequate prices — smaller 
sums than could have been obtained if they 
had been duly advertized for sale by pub. 
lie auction. Secondly, that no public no- 
tice was given of the intention to sell, pre- 
vious to the alleged sale, later than Oc- 
tober 1833. Thirdly, no valuation was 
made except by Saupin the principal pur- 
chaser. Fourthly, that biddings at pub- 
lic sales, had before commissioners of 
bankruptcy, which have been closed, have 
been re-opened by directions of the Lord 
Chancellor, when it appeared a better price 
could be obtained. Fifthly, that if the as- 
signccs had made due inquiries, they would 
have found there were many parties desi- 
rous of purchasing the same. Sixthly, 
that, if it should appear that Saupin was 
the manager and one of the lessees of one 
of the factories sold, and was so when the 
sale was made ; that the lessees authorized 
Siuipiii to sell the two factories sold to the 
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best advantage on their account, and tliat 
lie had purchaHcd the first-mentioned fac« 
tory on his o)vn account, and that no ad- 
vertisements or valuation bad been made — 
that then Saupin was disqualified from be- 
coming a purchaser, unless the factory had 
been first duly advertized fora sale by pub- 
lic auction ; Saupin being, as the pe:i- 
tioner considers, a trustee for the creditoi's, 
and that tliis is so held upon grounds of 
public policy. Seventhly, ihot if Bell, 
the purchaser of the other factory, is or 
was a partner of Hurry, one of the as- 
signees, altliougli the sale was without the 
knowledge of the latter, such private sale 
to Dell ought to be set aside, and the fac. 
tory set ui> to auction. Eighthly, that if 
these things should not appear in reference 
to Saupin and Bell, but tliat the sale, to 
whomsoever, was Lonajidt', but that a lar- 
ger price could have been obtained if the 
factories had been duly advertized and sold 
by public auction, (hen tiie assignees ought 
to he declared liable to pay such further 
sum as might have been ol>tained had the 
factories been duly advertized and sold by 
public auction. Tiic petitioner then pra3's 
the court to order,— First, that tlic assig- 
nees and their secretary attend the court to 
be examined. Secondly, for a rule to shew 
cause why the assignees should not cancel 
tile sales alleged to have been made to 
Saupin and Bell, and be restrained from 
executing conveyances of the factories; 
whyNeeschunderporcsliouid notlie exposed 
to public sale at Us. 10,0()0, and Autpara 
at its. 5,000, and why the assignees should 
not pay the costs of this application. Or, 
in case the sales cannot t c cancelled, to 
refer to the exaiiuncr ivhctber the factories 
could have been sold to any, and to what 
advantage, had the}' been duly advertized 
and sold by public auction ; and to grant 
such other order as the case requires. 

The first question is, whctlicr the assig- 
nees ought to be restrained from completing 
the sales to Mr. Saupin and to Mr. Bell ; 
if they ought, then, whether the factories 
should be put up for sale at the prices men- 
tioned, or at what prices and in a hat way. 
If they cannot or ought not to be res- 
trained from completing the sales, then, 
whether those are grounds for the reference 
claimed to the examiner ; and what fur- 
ther order should be made. 

Tlie first thing which claims notice is 
the letter of the several creditors who ad- 
dressed the assignees. It contains state- 
ments grounded upon current report, no 
doubt, but such report as might well alarm 
the creditors, and such statements as de- 
manded either an explicit denial in toiOf 
or, if any part were true, a justification of 
it. Concise it might be, but sufficient it 
ought to have been, with reference merely 
to ihc proofs of it, if they thought that 
convenient, but with a distinct reference to 
such proofs and resting upon them. The 


statements in that letter arc very distinct. 
First, that the assignees had refused Us.^ 
70,000 for the whulc indigo concerns, 
mortgaged to the bank of Bengal, which 
the bank was ready to accept as the fair 
value ; and that the assignees knew Grcig 
and Donaldson w'cre ready to buy at that 
price. Secondly, that the assignees accep- 
ted an offer of Saupin, the manager of the 
concern, for the two factories now in 
question, which the bank refused as not 
the fair valuation, or equal to the offer of 
Greigand Donaldson. Thirdly, that Rev 
gers. Bell, W. Storm, and Tcrrencau, 
were desirous of purchasing parts of the 
concern. Fourthly, that Saupin came and 
represented that a large advance W’as neces- 
sary to renew the izara which the assignees 
refused to make, liiit gave him power to 
sell that division that he, though aware 
that Greig and W. Storm were in the 
market, arranged with Rogers to buy one 
for him (Saupin) at Rs. 10,000, and sold 
the other to Bell for Rs. 5t(X}0, Bell being 
stated to be a partner of Mr, Hurry’s, one 
of the assignees ; — that no opportunity 
was oflcred to proprietors of neighbouring 
factories to come forward, the sale being 
effected by Saupin In a few hours. Fifth- 
ly, that previously to this sale by Saupin, 
\V. Storm offered Rs. 5,5fX> to ^Ir. Biir- 
kinyoiing, one of the assignees, and to 
Mr. Alexander their secretary, for what 
Saupin Oohl for Rs, 5,(X.)0, and said he 
would give Rs. 500 more llian any other 
party if necessary. Sixthly, that Greig 
was willing to give lls. 20,000 for what 
was sold for Rs, 15,000, and actually of- 
fered Saupin and Bell Rs. 22,000 for their 
purchase. 

Each of these statements admitted and 
demanded a direct dental or admission, 
with a sliort intimation of the reasons cf 
their conduct, on the instant, by the as- 
signees, in writing, which might have been 
comprised in fewer words than the answer 
which the assignees addressed to the credi- 
tors through their attorney. In this an- 
swer, they avoid any admission or denial 
of any one statement in the creditors* let- 
ter, on pretexts which I must consider fri- 
volous. First, they affect to treat tlu 
statements as ** picked up from common 
report,” Common report may bo a very 
bad ground whereon to found an accusa- 
tion, but it is very good ground for in- 
quiry ; and if be whose conduct is impli- 
cated refuses to satisfy the inquiries of one 
iiitirestcd and entitl^ to make them, be 
will make it a good ground of accusation. 
Secondly, they affect to treat this inquiry 
as if it were the same as a right of each 
individual creditor to call for a copy of 
voluminous correspondence, and an expla- 
nation in writing of each particular trans- 
action, upon any current report, and upon 
charges arising from the tnosl frivolous 
pretences. They say, very truly, that if 
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they were to bo so called upon, their time 
and establishment would be occupied to 
the neglect of the interests of the estate. 
But neither was this an inquiry by an indi- 
vidual creditor, but on the part of many 
creditors, the number of creditors repre- 
sented by those who signed the letter, 
whose powers are registered with the as- 
signees, being sixty-seven, and in value 
no less than Rs. 12,26,380, or above 
122,600 sterling. Nor, if the corres- 
pondence was voluminous to copy, was 
this any reason for refusing to make an ad- 
mission or denial of plain statements, a 
short explanation of the reasons of their 
conduct, and reference to the correspon- 
dence and evidence by which it would be 
found to be justified. Nor was the trans- 
action of an ordinary nature ; nor the state- 
ment arising out of frivolous pretences. 
Assignees of insolvent estates ought to be 
aware that, though their time ought not to 
be broken in upon with frivolous inquiries 
regarding every ordinary detail, it is a part 
of their duty to answer the reasonable in- 
quiries of creditors upon transactions of 
importance and out of the common rou- 
tine. In general, it were better, more 
prudent, and in some cases it is necessary, 
if the assignees would secure themselves 
from blame and liability, that transactions 
of moment should not be entered upon 
without such publicity as may make them 
known to all the creditors who arc giving 
attention to their affairs. Thirdly, they 
state that Mr. Collier, acting ns the attor- 
ney for Mr. Greig, was satisfied that Mr. 
Grcig had no grounds to proceed on in 
the Insolvent Court. Now Mr. Greig 
was no creditor, but a disappointed pur- 
chaser ; and it might be easy to satisfy Mr, 
Collier thiit he had no right to complain to 
the Insolvent Court, though the assignees 
had given the estate away, unless there 
had been a sale, at which Mr. Greig had 
been a bidder, and which had been un- 
fairly conducted ; or unless he could be 
permitted to advance upon the price and 
open the biddings, wliich Mr, Collier 
might think difficult. V/liat had Mr. Col- 
lier’s being satisfied to do with the just 
demand of these creditors to be informed 
whether their affairs had been so grossly 
misconducted in the matter in question as 
was stated? In like manner, Mr. Plow- 
den being satisfied, though more to the 
purpose, since he was acting for a credi- 
tor, was no reason why they should re- 
fuse to satisfy these otiicr creditors, and it 
would seem rather less troublesome to do 
■o, if what they had stated to Mr. PIow- 
deii, was what they themselves thought 
sufficient to satisfy a creditor watchful, of 
their conduct. I wish, however, to say 
that enough has come out in the course of 
this investigation to show that Mr. Plow- 
den was of too unsuspicious a temper to 
be very difficult to satisfy, at least upon 
.rfsiiif . Juur. N . S.VoL. 1 7 . No . 66 . 
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the point of fairness of intention on the 
part of the assignees ; and being satisfied 
of this, to be inclined to push the investi- 
gation further, and that a person of a less 
suspicious temper would probably not have 
been so easily satisfied. Fourthly, they 
seem very unwarrantably to insist upon 
considering the whole matter as Greig’s 
affair, although the letter they were an- 
swering was signed by creditors and repre- 
sentatives of creditors, in number and 
value entitled to a very respectful conside- 
ration, and the person they were addressing 
was the attorney for those creditors. They 
say, with great coolness, that having satis- 
fied Mr. Greig’s attorney, Mr. Collier, 
who is also, they say, attorney for Coc- 
kerell and Co., though not, so far as ap- 
pears in this matter, employed by that firm 
or any other creditor, and having been ap- 
parently unable to satisfy Cockerell and 
Co. by their former explanation — but what 
that explanation may have been no where 
appears — they feel it would be loss of time 
to go over the same grounds again, as they 
are hopeless of saving the estate the ex- 
pense of taking the matter into the Insol- 
vent Court, and shutting the door against 
further inquiry or demand of information, 
by these persons, who form a part of the 
body of whom these assignees are the paid 
and trusted agents. They conclude by de- 
siring the attorney to give them notice if 
he is instructed to move for a rule 
that they may endeavour to protect the es- 
tate from any charge of costs, in case it is 
not eventually granted. 

Now, in the question of costs, this let- 
ter of the assignees is very material. They 
ought to have known that by law no costs 
can be given in this court against any in- 
dividual, except in the single case of the 
opposition of a creditor to an insolvent’s 
discharge being frivolous and vexatious ; 
—that assignees are, therefore, bound to 
do all in their power to prevent the estate 
being exposed to costs, and to grudge no 
pains or trouble if, by any possibility, with 
due attention to the interests of the estate, 
it can be avoided. And let them be aware 
that, if such costs are incurred by their 
neglect of such pains and trouble, and they 
receive a remuneration for their pains and 
trouble (in the present case they receive 
no less than lis. 800 per mensem each, for 
their services), they will be left to pay 
them out of their own pockets in all cases 
whatever, at least so far as depends upon 
any share I may have in administering the 
law of this court. 

The consequence was, what the assig- 
nees seem to have expected, and I must 
say courted — the moving, on the part of 
one of the creditors who subscribed the 
letter addressed to them, for an order nisi 
in this court, to set aside the transaction of 
the sale referred to. 

I put aside the question of cancelling 

(i^) 
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the sale for reasons already stated. Ttien 
u'hat is desired by this order is, first, to 
restrain the assignees from completing the 
sales by executing conveyances. Secondly, 
to order Necscluindcrpore to be set up to 
public sale at 10.(X)0, and Aiitpnra at 
Ks. 5,000. Thirdly, that if the s;des 
must be completed, to refer to the exami- 
ner to inquire whether the factories 
could have been sold to any, and to what, 
greater advantage by public sale, and to 
make further order. And, fourthly, that 
the assignees pay the costs of this applica- 
tion. 

As to the first q\icstion ; — there arc 
two sales, one of Neesch under pore to Saii- 
pin, and one of Aiitpara to Bell. Sales in 
such circumstances may be invalid, either 
in respect to the relation the piircliaser 
stands in to the seller, without any con- 
sideration of fraud ; that is, with or vi'ith- 
out fraud; or, independently of any such 
I'clationship, upon the ground of fraud. 1 
will first consider tfie sale to Suipin of 
Kecschunderpore with reference to this re- 
lation ; and secondly, that to Bell of Ant- 
para, or to Saupiii for Bell. I will ex- 
amine it upon the affidavits put in on the 
part of the petitioner ; on the affidavits, 
which are next in order, put in on the part 
of the assignees, and on the viva voce evi- 
dence adduced before me, taken subse- 
quently to these affidavits, and explanatory 
and corrective of them, where the deposi- 
tions arc by the same deponents who have 
made the affidavits. 

The affidavit of Greig swears to two 
facts, viz. 1st, that Necscliiinderporc and 
Autpara have been for a considerable 
length of time under the tnanagememt of 
Saupiti ; and 2dly, that Greig was and is 
ready to give onc-lhird as much again as 
the factories have been sold for. The affi- 
davit, tlie first put in by the assignees, that 
of Hurry and Burkinyoung and others, 
states that these two factories, composing 
the Neeschiinderpore division, were under 
the charge of Saupin; that the united Moi- 
sura and Noesara concern sometime in or 
about 18t30 was sold to John Freeman, 
Francis Saupin, Francis Albert, and 
Alexander and Co., who were partners. 
Freeman had 5-lGths, Saupin 3-lGths, 
Albert 3- ICihs, and Alexander and Co. 
.5-16ths, at the rent of lls. iy,0(X.) per 
annum ; that Alexander and Co. were 
proprietors of these factories, of which 
Neesch undcrporc and Autpara were parts; 
that FVeeman afterwards sold his 5-lfiilis 
to J. A. Terraneau ; that in Sei)tember 1 833 
the assignees accepted from Saupin an 
oflTcr of Us. 15,000 for the two factories 
under his management, considering it the 
full value, without having received any 
other offer, and without exposing or pro- 
posing to expose them to public sale ; that 
the Bank of Bengal, who were mortgagees 
of all the factories, did not give their con- 
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sent to this sale, and the two factories 
in question continued, tbereforo, unsold, 
and to be carried on under the superinten- 
dence of Saupin ; that, at the close of the 
indigo season, they repeatedly advertised 
them for sale, and then discontinued it on 
account of the expense. The affidavit then 
states that IVTr. Hurry was taken ill, and 
was incapable of attending to business 
from the l.'Ith August till the hcgitiiiing 
of October ; and Mr. Burkinyoung, and 
Mr. Alexander, the secretary, proceed to 
depose, that Suiipin waited upon the for- 
mer, and urged upon him the necessity of 
obtaining an immediate renewal of the 
izara or lease of some lauds attached to one 
of the divisions of the factories, which he 
had formerly urged, and for which he had 
proposed making an advance, by way of 
loan, to the zameeiular under whom it was 
held, of Rs. I0,(X30, which advance the 
assignees had refused to make. Tlie affi- 
davit, as originally drawn, does not stale 
that Hi this interview any thing was said 
by S.‘njpin about tbe advance, or of course 
what was said ; (he words, **and making 
an advance of SiHX) or 90r0 rs. for the 
same” arc interlined, hut are not certified 
by the commissioner's initials, or those of 
llic deponents, to have been written pre- 
vious to the oath made. This omission, 
however, is now siqiplied by the affidavits 
just put in, without which it would he 
impussiblc to tidl whether the interlinea- 
tion was sworn to or not. But this I 
must say, it is very careless to produce n 
deposition resting in so material a matter 
upon an unauthenticated interlineation, to 
which, I am persuaded, the commissioner 
wlio took it could not swear. There are 
several other material interlineations in 
this atfidavit subject to the s imc observa- 
tion. Siinpin represented that Greig, the 
proprietor ofa neighhoiiriiig factory, would 
inevitably obtain this lease, if the assignees 
did not make the advance, and would 
thereby ruin their factory. The deponents 
discussed the matter with Saupin, and ex- 
pre.ssed to him their conviction that the 
court would not authorize this advance, 
aihI that it wouhl he better the division 
should he sold. Then INJr. Burkinyoung 
does that which it appears was agreeable 
to Saupin, if not that which he most de- 
sired Ijiirkinyoting to do. He offers the 
purchase to Saupin himself, and agrees at 
once without more ado, to t.'ike the price he 
had offered the year before, and which the 
mortgagees had refused to accept, but 
whicli he again offered. Here, then, ac- 
cording to the account here given, was a 
sale ofa factory by an assignee of an in- 
solvent e.state to the agent and manager of 
that factory, by private contract, without 
competition, without any recent adver- 
tisement of the factory being still for sale, 
or notice given to any person of the as- 
signees being then ready to treat for tbe sale 
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of it by iUclf ; the resulutron so to sell it 
appearing upon tliisafliduvit to have arisen 
upon the instant, upon the representation 
urged upon him by that same ngcMit in that 
same converhation, and foLiiule<l in his 
knowledge acquired of the concern as such 
agent — the sjile being concluded at once be- 
fore be left the room. If the case rested 
here, 1 have no notion how it could be sup- 
posed that the sale to Saupin could stand. 

After referring to the case “ Wren v. 
Kirton,** 8 Vesey the learned judge 
continued : The reason of the rule which 
governs the case of ail confidential and ma- 
naging agents, as w'cll as of agents for 
sale and trustees, is clearly intimated, viz. 
That it is the duty of the managing agent, 
who has peculiar means of knowing the 
advantages and disadvantages attending 
the property under his charge, to commu- 
nicate all he knows that may enhance the 
price to the proprietor, the vendor, and to 
intending purchasers ; whereas his interest 
as an offerer is in such direct, and, with 
ordinary men, irresistible con fl let with 
this duly, that the law' will not permit him 
to stand in both relations; and the rather, 
that the very fact of his standing in both 
relations renders his detection, if he vio- 
lates his duty, nearly impossible. 'I'liis is 
the rule laid down in ccinity above thirty 
years ago, in the case of managing agents 
buying covertly at a public sale by auc- 
tion; and the rule did not take its rise 
then. Yet it is now j)roj)osed that this 
court sboiild confirm a sale made covertly 
to a managing agent by private contract, 
by an assignee of an insolvent estate, iin- 
sunctioned by any creditor or by any of the 
insolvents; for Mr. N. Alexander does 
not say that be knew' of this sale. 

Ibit the case does not stop here. The 
affidavit of Mr. 13urkinyoung goes on to 
state that Mr. Saiipin, on the 25th Aii. 
gust, having come to liiin and offered 
its. 15, OCX) for the two factories, and he 
having signified his readiness to accept 
that sum, Nlr. Saupin asked if it made any 
difference if himself and another divided 
llic i>Lirchaso ; to which Biirkinyoiing re- 
plied, that if they got Rs. 5,(XH), he did 
not care how Saupin divided the purchase. 
On this Saiqiiii said, he intended to retain 
the Neeschiinderporc division ; that Rogers 
would assist him with the funds ; and that 
lie intended to sell the Autpara factory to 
one Mr. Bell for Us. 5000. iMr. Hurkin- 
youiig then, by Saupiii’s desire, addressed^ 
a letter to Mr. Rogers, informing him of 
the terms on which he was ready to sell ; 
and the same day received a letter from 
Rogers in these terms: “ I agree to pur- 
chase the Neeschiinderpore indigo concern 
at the price you offer, Rs. 10,000,” A c. &c, 
Burkinyoung says lie then considered the 
sale of that factory as made to Rogers, as 
the agent and for the benefit of Saupin. 
The following nioi niiig Saupin came, and 
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Burkinyoung confirmed the sale of the 
Autpara factory to Mr. Bell at Us. 5000, 
and agreed to make the conveyance thereof 
direct to Bell instead of Saupin. 

Ujion this statement it appears, first, 
that ill triiili the wiiolc concern (the tw'O 
factories) were sold to Saupin, with an 
understanding that he was to sell one — 
or make over his purchase of that one— to 
one Bell, who does not appear to have 
been known to the assi-.:nees. Secondly, 
that though this was what was r/o?ic, what 
w'as to appvar was a dilFerent thing, viz. 
that Rogers should appear the purchaser of 
a factoiy truly to be held for Saupin, and 
Bell should appear directly the purchaser 
from the assignees of a factory truly 
bought by Saupin, under an agreement 
between him and Bell, on Bell’s account, 
and that Saupin should not appear in the 
transaction. 

The nllidavil goes on to slate that Mr, 
Burkinyoung and Mr. Alexander, the se- 
cretary to the assignees, considering it ne- 
cessary to have the sunction of Terrancaii 
and Alberf, the co-lcssecs of these factories, 
to the said sale of them, w rote a letter to 
them, on the 2.7th August IH.S J, which is 
annexed to the affidavit. This letter, which 
is adilresscd to I\Ir. Tcrrancan, bears, that 
the assignees, adverting to the precarious 
result of the concern, and the additional 
outlay of Rs. 10,()0(), which Mr. Saupin 
personally has asked for, to cnahie him to 
secure an izara, but whicli the assignees will 
not riishurse, have, at his suggestion, otfer- 
ed his division of the concern for sale. “ I 
am directed to arid, that, shoultl suitable 
offers be made, the assignees will dispose 
of your and Mr. Albert's divisions like- 
wise, A c. Ac. I am directed therefore to 
request your concurrence in tlie sale, in 
case an opportunity for disposing of the 
concern offers,” What was done, therefore, 
was this : — the assignees actually conclu- 
ded a sale with Saupin for Iioth factories, 
on the 2.7lh of August, agreeing that Ro- 
gers* name should appear as the purchaser 
of the largest, and that the other should he 
truly bought for Bell, 'J’hey do this under 
the impression, created in them by Saupin, 
that an ailvanee was necessary, not exceed- 
ing Rs. S,0(X>, or y,O0O (if the interlinea- 
tion in the affidavit is to be credited), and, 
oil the same day, after the bargain is made, 
they write to the partners of the insolvents, 
without whose concurrence they knew they 
could not fulfil their bargain, not what 
they have done, but, on the contrary, what 
they ought to have done ; m. that they had 
offered them for sale to any who should 
offer to buy, and bad determined, should 
suitable offers to purchase be made after 
the time they w'orc writing, they would 
dispose of all the factories; and desired the 
concurrence of those they addressed in the 
sale in case an opportunity offered. They 
say not a word of Saupin in the transac- 
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tion, (though be was Uie other partner of 
the insolvents, and those they were address- 
ing, and their agent and manager in the 
part of the concern to be sold), except that 
he asked for a large advance, and bad sug- 
gested the offering that division for sale— » 
not that he had offered to buy, much less 
that he bad bought it ; — and in stating the 
advance he asked for, they misrepresented 
and exaggerated the amount, if what tlicy 
now affirm in the interlineation be true, as 
to what he said, — ^tbey stating it in their 
letter to tlie other partners to be, Rs. 10,000, 
instead of Rs. 8,000 or Rs. 9,000. Is this 
consistent with the statement in the affida- 
vit, that a bargain for sale of the whole of 
this division of the concern was completed 
with Sauptn on the 25ih of August ? Is it 
consistent with the averment in the inter- 
lined sentence, that all the advance required 
by Sail pin was Rs. 8,000 or Rs. 9,000 ? 

To this letter the partners in the lease re- 
turn an answer, on the 29lh August, agree- 
ing to sanction a sale of the divisions 
offered for sale by Saiipin’s suggestion. 
In this acquiescence there was necessarily 
an implied reservation ; — if they should 
deem the price, or if the price should truly 
be, as good a price as could be got for the 
property, no price having as yet been 
named. On the 29th of August, there- 
fore, these partners did not know of any 
final bargain being made for the sale of 
these two factories ; nor could the sale be 
validly made before that day. There are 
two other letters between them that the as. 
signees produced, but they relate to the 
remaining factories, not those (he subject 
of the present petition. It is said in the 
affidavit, that the consent of the co-lcssees to 
the sale of the factories in question was not 
given until the 7th September; but this is 
a mistake. 

'llic affidavit then details interviews and 
correspondence with Mr. Greig, a dis- 
appointed purchaser, but not a creditor, and 
Mr. Flowden, acting for a creditor, the 
object of which is to shew that Mr. Collier 
(Greig*s attorney) and Mr. Plowden ex- 
pressed themselves quite satisfied with the 
explanations given by the assignees of 
these matters ; with ail of which we have 
nothing to do here. 

But one letter from the assignees to Sau- 
pin, of 1.5th September, is remarkable. 
First, it desires him to furnish them with 
such explanations as will enable them to 
prove that the advance for securing the 
tzara was necessary ; not such as might jus- 
tify the statement he had made, and prove 
he had not deceived them. Had they taken 
it for granted, upon his statement, without 
proof or examination, and had they nothing 
to shew in verification of his statement, in 
making which he had so direct an interest? 
Secondly, they state, on the 15tii Septem- 
ber, tlie advance pniposed, was Rs. 10,000; 
not Rs. 8,000, or Rs. 9,000. Tliirdly, 


they deairf him, in his confidential capa- 
city of acting partner, to give them a true 
and faithful account of the position of the 
concern, which account was to decide whe- 
ther a sale made to himself and his friend 
w'as a fair sale, and at a sufficient price. It 
is clear these explanations are no evidence, 
nor worth the reading, unless they prove 
something against the writer. But it is 
also clear the assignees knew Saupin to be 
in a confidential capacity, and as such to 
have peculiar means of knowing the posi- 
tion of the concern, and yet considered him 
a person with whom the assignees of bank- 
rupts could safely and lawfully conclude a 
secret sale of property, of which he had, at 
the time, and had liad long before, the con- 
fidential management. 

There is another letter, of BOth October, 
from the attorney of the assignees to tho 
attorney of the complaining creditors, offer- 
ing, on the part of the former, every per- 
sonal information and access to every do- 
cument the latter might require. It is 
much to be regretted that the same tone 
was not adopted earlier. If it had not alto- 
gether prevented the necessity pf an appli- 
cation to this Court, which possibly it might 
not, it might have lessened its expense. 

The affidavit of Saupin states, that, be- 
fore goiag to Calcutta, he had agreed with 
Bell to kt him have the Aiitpara factory for 
Rs. 5,00(), if he should purchase the divi. 
sion for Rs. 15,000. He confirms Burk- 
inyoung's affidavit, that the sale was made 
to him, and completed on the 25tb August 
through Rogers that he (Saupin) in- 
tended to sell Autpara to Bell, — and that 
on the 2f>tli, Burkinyoung confirmed the 
sale made by Saupin, and agreed to make 
the conveyance direct to Bell instead of 
Saupin. There is a good deal follows, 
denying any misrepresentation or decep- 
tion offered by him (the deponent) to the 
assignees, and relating to the importance of 
obtaining the izara, and some documentary 
evidence offered to this latter purport. In 
my view of the case, tliesc are matters into 
which I cannot go. 

The affidavit of Mr. Boll states, tliat 
Mr. Hurry's interest in (he partnership 
w'ith the deponent ceased on the .BOth Sept. 
1833. Mr. Bell confirms the fact of his 
having agreed with Saupin for the Aut- 
para factory for Rs. 5,000, before Saupin 
made bis offer to Burkinyoung. The affi- 
davit of Mr. Rogers confirms the statement 
that tlie sale was made to Saupin. But ho 
sap that Mr. Burkinyoung's letter to him 
said, that he had agreed to sell the Nees- 
chunderpore factory to Saupin. The letter 
is not produced, but from Rogers’s answer 
it seems certain that Saupin’s name was 
not mentioned in the letter. This affidavit 
and the letters produced prove that Rs* 
22,000, were offered for the two factories 
on the 20th September 1 834, to Rogers, on 
the supposition that he was the purchaser. 
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He states that he thought this above their 
value ; — but he also states that Saupin did 
not wish to sell ; so that, at least, he had 
not got a bad bargain. 

I come now to the viva voce evidence 
before me ; and this 1 am bound to take as 
the correct account of the transaction where 
it may differ from tlie accounts given in the 
affidavits of tlie same parties. The result 
of this evidence is as I shall now state. 

Saupin is stated by Mr. Alexander to 
have been the manager of Neeschundefpore 
and Autpara, being himself one of the co- 
lessees, and that he was so on i35th August 
1834. Alexander considers the transac- 
tion of the 25th August, an authority to 
Saupin to sell to Rogers and Bell ; Saupin 
declared they were to be the purchasers. 
Alexander repeats several times it was an 
authority to Saupin to sell. He says, ** The 
manner in which the sale took place was 
this]; — Saupin had offered 15,000 for Nccs- 
chunderpore, in September 1833, which the 
assignees accepted at the time. I wrote 
letter A. I was so directed by the assignee, 
Mr. Burkinyoung, Mr. Hurry being ill. 
1 wrote B. in August, about the 27th. 
There were two transactions took place on 
the 25th August. First, on Mr. Burkin- 
young and 1 assuring Saupin that we were 
certain the court would not authorize so 
large an advance, lie then renewed his 
former ofler which had been accepted be- 
fore. Previous to his leaving the office, he 
asked if it made any difference if two par- 
ties became purchasers instead of one, pay- 
ing Rs. 15,000 together. Mr. Burkin, 
young said, it was of no moment. Saupin 
then declared the purchasers were Mr. Ro- 
gers and Mr. Bell. 1 considered the sale 
then as made. B. was written partly by 
directions of the assignees, partly not. 1 
cannot say whether it was read by the as- 
signees, but if not the substance was com- 
municated to them ; for I never wrote any 
thing regarding sales without communi- 
eating it to them. I took their orders 
generally. Letters might be written, but 
the orders were theirs. Wiien Saupin de- 
clared Rogers and Bell were the purcha- 
sers, and Mr. Burkinyoung said * very 
well,’ I considered it a sale. I considered 
it an authority to Saupin to sell to these 
parties. Letter C. is dated 1st September. 
It was not w'ritten by direction of the as- 
signees — that is, not the part which has 
reference to the present communication 
with Mr. Storm. It was written by the 
authority of Mr. Burkinyoung. The com- 
munication referred to was made on the 
25th of August, after Saupin bad received 
authority to sell to Bell and Rogers. When 
I found there was a person who would give 
Rs. 500 more, I referred him to Saupin, 
hoping he bad not closed with Bell. This 
was written by order of Burkinyoung.— 
* Dear Sir, — The assignees desire mo to 
say tlu^y were ignorant you were in the 


market.” Storm called the evening of the 
day, after the directions to sell. 1 now know' 
Mr. Rogers bought for Saupin. I have 
heard so from Mr. Rogers.’* Indeed, Alex- 
ander does not seem ever to have supposed 
Saupin was dealing for himself until he 
was told so afterwards. 

Upon this evidence Saupin was the agent 
employed to sell. He could not buy for 
himself. This is an established rule of 
equity on considerations of public policy, 
independent of any imputation of fraud. 
The assignees could not employ him as an 
a^ent to sell, and at the same time have an 
understanding with him that he might 
buy, through a trustee*, for himself; for 
they, acting as trustees for others, could 
not dispense with the established rule of 
equity. Nor could Saupin, representing 
himself as communicating the oflTers of 
others, and as acting in the character of 
agent merely to sell to others, buy for 
himself. Rogers swears he bought as 
agent for Saupin, while Saupin was repre- 
senting himself, according to Mr. Alexan- 
der’s evidence, as the agent to sell for the 
assignees to Rogers as a principal. Bur- 
kinyoung says, Saupin said he would get 
Rs. 15,000 for the assignees — Rogers 
would pay Rs. 10,000 — Bell, Rs. 5000. 
lie says he was aware Saupin was buying 
for liiiiiself, through Rogers as his agent. 
Yet he goes on to deal with him as agent 
to sell for the assignees to Rogers,— to re- 
present him as such to intendingpurchasers. 
On the 25lh August, at five o’clock, p, M. 
Alexander tells W. Storm Autpara was 
not sold, but was open to an offer from 
him. On the 25th August, Burkinyoung 
authorizes a letter describing Saupin as 
agent to sell. He bad previously authorized 
the secretary’s referring purchasers to him 
as such agent. Burkinyoung actually 
concludes, according to his own story, 
with Saupin for the sale of one part to 
Saupin, at Rs. 10,000, provided Saupin 
can sell the other for Rs. 5,000, and this 
provisional sale was not communicated to 
the secretary of the assignees ; and he in- 
structs Saupin at the same time, as agent, 
to sell this other part at Rs. 5,000, fiLiupin’s 
own purchase being dependent on getting 
Rs. 5,0(X), and a purchaser (W. Storm; 
being then in the market at Rs. 5,500; and 
some time passed, and the agreement with 
Saupin was not considered complete ; and 
yet there w'as no acceptance of the Rs. 
5,500, or any further communication with 
Storm, or any setting up the factories to 
auction. Storm asked and obtained leave 
to amend liis offer, while Burkinyoung, as 
is now affirmed, had already sold to Saupin 
the agent, Storm, the intending purchaser, 
being permitted to consider Saupin as act- 
ing for the assignees in the sale, and the 
assignee knowing Saupin bad been in the 
market for the purchasc.^ Saupin says, he 
thought Grcig capable of giving a greater 
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price than himself, and believed he was in- 
clined to purchase ; he believed Greig 
vi'ould have given a greater price, to get 
him (Saupiii) out of it; that is, it was 
worth Greig's while to give a higher price 
than any otlier person, in order to get that 
factory into his own hands. Saupin says, 
he knew Greig was disposed to purchase 
a renewal of tlic izara. Tliere was no dif- 
ficulty, therefore, in finding a purchaser 
w'ho would purchase a renewal of the izara 
also. Not a word of all this appears to 
have been communicated to the assignees; 
but Saupin presses upon them the neces- 
sity of advancing the money to renew the 
izara, or else of selling without delay, while 
he knew of a purchaser who would give 
more than he would, and to whom settling 
for the izara would have been no obstacle. 
Saupin now states that the commission he 
received from Biirkinyoung, at the first in- 
terview, on the 25th of August, was to 
endeavour to obtain the price that had been 
offered the preceding year by Mr. liogers ; 
— that he then went to Rogers, who sent 
him back to the assignees, to tell them, if 
they w'ould make him an offer, lie would 
accept it at Rs. 10,(XX); — he also states 
that he had entered into an agreement with 
Bell, five or six months before, that they 
should take the factories together, Bell at 
Rs. 5,000 for Autpara, an<l Saupin at 
Rs. 10,000 for Necschundcrporc. Saupin 
knew Greig had made an offer the year 
before. His account of the interview' be- 
tween himself and the assignees differs 
from those given by Alexander and Burkin- 
young. He did not make a fair represen- 
tation of the terms for the renewal of tlic 
izara. I'bc izara was to cost Rs. 8,(XX>, 
and Rs. 800, as a present to the circar. 
This was to be advanced nt five per cent, 
interest on Rs. 8,000, with a deduction of 
Rs. 150 per annum of the rent ; that is, for 
an advance of Rs. 8,800 they were to get 
Rs. 550 per annum, or per cent, and 
a renewal of the lease, lie never men. 
tioned the reduction of rent, so that in 
fact he represented that they were to get 
five per cent, on Rs. 8,000 out of Rs.8,800 
which they were to advance, whereas 
they w’ere to get per cent, on the whole 
Rs. 8,800. This is according to the state- 
ment now made by Saupin, and the inter- 
lined aflfidavit of Mr. Burkinyouiig, of 
the advance required having been stated, on 
the 25lh of August, at Rs. 8,800 ; yet we 
have seen that, on the same 25th August, 
the assignee represents the advance de. 
manded to be Hs. 10,000; and upon his 
own viva voce examination, Mr. Burkin- 
young distinctly swears that the advance 
desired by Saupin, on the 25th of August, 
as well as in January previous, was 
Rs. KXOOO. How this is to be reconciled 
with tlie interlineation in the aflidavit of 
the 8th November, the same day on wliicli 
the deposition viva voce was made, I do not 
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know ; but the subsequent viva voce depo- 
sition is that to wliicli 1 must give credit, 
more especially confirmed as it is by the 
w'ritten representations made at the time. 

It thus appears, First, that Saupin was 
the confidential managing agent of the 
insolvents and their partners in the conduct 
of the concern which it was proposed to 
sell. Secondly, that he was consulted as 
to the sale. Thirdly, that he was employed 
to effect a sale, by private contract, at a 
price which was fixed by the then sole 
acting assignee, upon discussion with 
Saupin the agent himself, and with the 
secretary of the assignees, w'lio was one of 
the insolvents, no other person being pre- 
sent. Fourthly, that Saupin returned with 
an offer of the price fixed for the whole 
concern — for two-thirds in the name of 
Rogers, who, in truth, bought in trust for 
Saupin the agent — and for the remaining 
one-third in the name of Bell, with whom 
Saupin had before entered into an agree- 
ment, still subsisting, that they should 
purchase the whole between them at these 
prices. Fifthly, that thereupon, without 
soliciting, or giving time for, competition, 
Saupin, the agent, received authority to 
conclude these sales, which he difi, and 
which tlic assignee immediately confirmed. 
Sixthly, that a sum of one-tenth more 
miglit have been obtained for Autpara, 
and one-tiiird more for i)Oth factories to- 
gether, if the sale hud not been thus rapidly 
and {irivately concluded. 

It does not seem to me necessary to go 
further into the case. It docs not seem to 
me, upon a careful consideration, that it is 
possible these sales should stand. I have 
not been able to figure to myself a ground 
in n court of equity on which they can 
be supported. 

The learned Judge here cited several 
cases, Ws. — “ Kxpartc James,*' 8 Ves. 
345 ; (i Ves. (>22 ; 10 Ves. 393 ; and 
“ Whichcote v, I.aw'renco,’* 3 Ves. 750— 
to sliow the rule, and tlic grounds of it, 
which excludes trustees of every descrip- 
tion, and persons confideiilially employed 
or consulted, from becoming purchasers of 
property under their management ; which 
rule, he observed, extended most emphati- 
cally to assignees of bankrupts* estates, 
and to agents employed by them, and to 
every person coiifidcntiully consulted by 
them regarding the sale of the bankrupt's 
property. He concluded as follows-.— 

*l here are other matters in the case, 
which, if they stood alone, would he 
worthy of remark. But I do not enter 
into them, because I wish it to rest on the 
plain and broad principle I have stated; 
otherwise I should observe upon the long 
intermission of advertisements for sale, 
and the sudden conclusion of a private 
bargain, without renewing them ; the non- 
acceptance of the oiler for the purchase of 
the whole of these factories, which the 
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Bank had signiHcd its readiness to accede 
to— -an ofTer which ought to have been ac- 
cepted, if, on trial by public sale, it was 
found to be, as it probably was, the most 
that could he obtained. 

There is one thing, however, which I 
thing it riglit to observe : There is no 
clause in the Act prescribing a sale by 
auction ; but great caution is necessary in 
the adopting any other mode of sale, if 
assignees who do so would escape liability 
and question. Tliere is nothing in the 
statutes in bankruptcy in Kngland to pre- 
vent sales by private contract. But it 
requires in most cases the consent of the 
creditors to render it unobjectionable. 
Neither is there any thing in the Insolvent 
Act for Kngland which requires any other 
than the real estate to he sold by public 
auction. But it is laid down, in practice, 
as generally adviscable to adopt that mode 
in all descriptions of property ; and it is 
said not to be generally departed from, ex- 
cept w'ith the advice of an auctioneer. 

As to the costs of this proceeding, I have 
no power to order them to he paid by any 
parly, but I have a power to protect the 
estate, and I think it my duty to order that 
they shall not bo paid out of the estate of 
the insolvents. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE rilESS. — THE CHAUTKll. 

On the «5tli January, a general meet- 
ing of the iiiliabitnnts of Calcutta was con- 
vened by the shcrilT^ in the Town Hall, to 
take into consideration the propriety of pe- 
titioning the Governor General in Council, 
or the Legislative Council of India, to 
repeal the Press Kegiilation passed iii 
182'I, and to remove the reslraiiits upon 
public meetings, and also of petitioning 
the British I’urliament upon the subject of 
the late act passed for renewing the Com- 
pany’s Charter. The Meeting was unusii. 
ally large. The Calcutta Courier states : 
“ There were a considerable number of 
natives present ; hut, excepting Baboo 
Dwarkanath Tagore and a lew more, they 
seemed to he all very young men and 
youths under age : considering the popidar 
objects of the meeting, wc were a good deal 
surprised at the absence of nearly all the 
rich niid iulliienti.il portion of the native 
community.*’ The chair was (illed by the 
sherill*. 

lilr. Turton proposed tlio following reso- 
lution : 

“ That, whilst this meeting ncknow'- 
Icdgcs with gratitude the practical liberty 
which the press of Calcutta has enjoyed 
under the adminislration of the present 
Governor General, yet it is highly expe- 
dient that laws so repugnant to those of 
England as the regulations passed against 
the press by the Bengal Government in 
the year 1823, which may be so readily 


applied to evil purposes in the hands of an 
arbitrary Governor General, and under 
which so man}' individuals have already 
suffered, should he repealed.** 

Mr. Turton traced hack the origin of the 
Indian press law's, reminded the meeting 
that there were two regulations — that re- 
gistered in the Supremo Court of Calcutta, 
on the 4th of April 1823 — and a second, 
passed in Council the next day, for gene- 
ral application to all persons subject to the 
Mofussil Courts. After alluding to the 
cases of Mr. Buckingham, Mr. Arnot, and 
IVIr. Fair, he observed that the Company 
had paid a compensation to the second ; 
and now the British Parliament was about 
to order a large indemnity to Mr. Buck- 
ingham, w'Ijo had been ruined for a copy 
of foolish verses. Tlic last exercise of the 
rt‘striclive power given by the regulation of 
1823, was in 1828, under the vice-presi- 
dentship of Lord Coinbcrmere, when both 
Mr. Sutherland and Mr. Adam were suf- 
ferers by its application, and the licngal 
Chronicle w'as licensed with a special inter- 
dict to the employment of one of those 
gentlemeti as its editor. Since that time 
they had enjoyed every practicable liberty 
of the press under Lord William Bcntinck 
(applause.) As to the regulation restrict- 
ing publications and the circulation of 
books in any hangunge, without licence, 
among the natives of Hindostnn, so un- 
heard -of a requial ion ought no longer to 
disgrace the legislature of India. In ask- 
ing for tlie repeal of both these regulations, 
he w'ouhl not point out w'liat the govern- 
ment ought to do ; he would not say that 
no restriction of any kind was necessary; 
hut he would ask that whatever might bo 
the law', it should not extend either to pre- 
vious censorship or to the licensing system. 
.Some persons drew a distinction between 
Europeans and the natives of India. This 
he entirely disapproved of ; ho would make 
common cause w'itli the natives ; he knew 
of no principle that should make them dan- 
gerous, w htcli would not make Englishmen 
daiigcrnus. If the government he a liberal 
and enlightened one, and tlie pow'cr were 
given freely to represent their grievances, 
they w'ouhl all support the British supre- 
macy (“ hair,'' from Baboo Dw'arkanath 
Tagoiv) ; and as to any publication being 
likely to bring the government into con- 
tempt, he knew of none half so well calcu- 
lated to do so as the words of the restrictions 
imposed. The restrictions upon the press 
had ruined many persons, and w’hat good 
had they, effected ? Since the press had 
been practically free, wliat injury had re- 
sulted therefrom ? The British govern- 
ment was more honoured by the natives 
now than ever it was under tlmse w'ho had 
introduced these restrictions. 

Mr. Evelyn Gordon seconded the reso- 
lution. He declared himself always an 
uncompromising advocate of a free press — 
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and chiefly for its most important benefit, 
the diffusion of knowledge. As a civil 
servant of the Company, he claimed for 
himself and the members of that service an 
unrestricted right of thought and speech. 
It had been said that it was ** the duty of 
servants to be humble.*' If that meant a 
modest and respectful demeanour, he sub- 
scribed to the doctrine ; if servile obedience^ 
he protested against it. He insisted that 
the natives of this country were as capable 
of receiving instruction as Europeans. In 
their aptitude and love of knowledge, the 
youth of this country can fairly compete 
with the youth of any part of the world. 
Even were this a despotism, it would be 
the duty and interest of the rulers to 
promote the instruction of the people go- 
verned. 

The resolution was carried unani- 
mously. 

Tlie following resolution was then moved 
by JVIr. Dickens, seconded by 13aboo Rus- 
siclole Mullick, and agreed to : 

** That the new act for the government 
of India is essentially defective in its pro- 
visions for attaining one of its professional 
objects, viz. the better government of his 
majesty’s Indian territories ; while, by the 
arrangement effected with the £ast> India 
Company, a burthen of insupportable 
magnitude is laid upon the people of 
India for the sole benefit of the proprietors 
of East-Indla stock ; and that, therefore, it 
is expedient to petition the Farliameiit 
of the United Kingdom to obtain an 
amendment and revision of the act." 

Addresses and petitions to the Governor 
General and the two houses of Parliament 
were tbeo read and agreed to. 

The petition to the Governor General in 
Council, for a repeal of the press law, sets 
forth various regulations which have been 
issued respecting the press, and adds : 

** Your petitioners humbly conceive that 
these laws, made to restrain the free ex- 
pression of the thoughts of men, are unne- 
cessary to the support of power in any 
country which is subject to the crown of 
England, and ruled in any degree by the 
maxims which ought to guide the conduct 
of Englishmen ; that they are contrary to 
sound policy and to true wisdom ; that 
they are not calculated to preserve the 
power of that government, which has con- 
descended to make use of them, but to 
impair it ; that they are, in brief, not merely 
useless, but mischievous, and are degrad- 
ing alike to those who impose and those 
who have to obey them. 

It has never, to the knowledge of your 
petitioners, been pretended even, that any 
danger to the existence of the English 
power and natural supremacy could arise 
from tbe use of the English language in 
periodical publications, unless tbe pream- 
ble of die registered regulation of the 4th 


April, 1823, be token to have such mean- 
ing. That your petitioners, on the contrary, 
allege, that the number of natives of India 
conversant with the language of England 
is still deplorably small ; that such know- 
ledge has scarcely began to exist beyond 
the limits of Calcutta ; that periodical 
literature is one of the readiest means of 
increasing the knowledge of the English 
language among those who already possess 
some, and of inspiring a more extensive 
taste and desire for its acquisition among 
the great body of natives ; while, in the 
present state of native education and know- 
ledge in this presidency, it is obvious, that 
it never can for a very long period of time 
become generally enough understood to 
allbrd even a pretence for apprehending 
danger to the supremacy of England from 
its use in the periodical publications of 
India, even if danger can witli reason be 
apprehended from such a source. 

** With whatever greater shew of reason, 
danger to the supremacy of England may 
be considered likely to arise from publica- 
tions. periodical or otherwise, in the ver- 
nacular languages of this presidency, your 
petitioners cannot admit that such dangers 
justify a prohibition of all printing or 
publishing in such languages without 
licence. 

** One of the dangers prominently 
brought forward by some of the ablest 
advocates of such restrictions, viz. the dan- 
ger lo be apprehended by the disseminat- 
ing libels and false intelligence among the 
native soldiery, is likely to be diminished 
instead of increased by tbe liberty of un- 
licenced printing, inasmuch as the nature 
of tbe act implies that it must be done 
clandestinely ; tliat it could be done as 
eifectiiany if not more so by written than 
by printed libels or falsehoods ; that its 
chief danger lies in the ignorance and con- 
sequent credulity of tbe parties addressed ; 
that such dangers would decrease with the 
increase of knowledge among the native 
community whose better knowledge w'ould 
tend to correct false impressions, and . to 
diminish credulity; that, hiially, the danger, 
if it exist, can never by any contrivance, 
be fully guarded against; that the prohi- 
bition of printing without previous licence 
in no degree guards against it, for it is 
chimerical to suppose that in cases where a 
strong motive exists, unlicensed and secret 
presses could not be procured, or that sedi- 
tious and mischievous falsehood could not 
be clandestinely printed even at a licensed 
press, so as to elude detection." 

The petition states that the existing 
rules and regulations in restraint of perio- 
dical publication within Calcutta, and of 
all printing and publication whatsoever in 
tbe native languages, out of Calcutta and 
within the limits of the presidencies of 
Bengal and Agra, are useless, pernicious, 
and ought to abolished ; and prays the 
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repeal of the regulation of Htli Marcli» 
1823, the regulation III, passed 5lh April, 
1823, respecting the press, and on the Dth 
April 1807, regarding public meetings. 

Tile Governor-general received the de- 
putation appointed to present the petition 
on the 27lh of Jan., and expressed himself 
favourable to its objects. 

The petition to Parliament, relating to 
the Ciiarter, contains an elaborate review 
of the terms of the arrangement with the 
Company, and of the enactments of the late 
charter act, which is stigmatized as con- 
ferring heneiit upon the East-lndia Com- 
pany at the expense of the inhabitants of 
India of every class, no secure provision 
being made for their better government. 

The petition is extremely long, hut wc 
will eiicleavour to find room for an abridg- 
ment of it next month. 

CASHMEEa. 

Under the auspicious rule of Moliun 
Sing, peace and plenty have again visited 
the happy valley. The emigrants have all 
returned, and others from the surrounding 
countries have Hocked in to fill up the 
vacuum occasioned by the famine of last 
year. A charitable society which the com. 
passionate Nazim had formed has given 
five thousand blankets to the most indigent 
of the inhabitants, and rations of flour are 
likewise distributed daily among them. 
To eliect the iinprovement of (he agricul- 
tural classes, the good old custom of ad- 
vance, called ** tukawee" hy Indian poli- 
tical economists, has been resorted to. 
Under all this judicious inanageincnt, the 
regeneration of Cashinecr cannot be far 
distant. — Mofu$sil Ukhor. 

JURISniCTJOK. 

The Frenchman Diitns was tried on the 
1 1 th December, on a charge of manslaugh- 
ter, committed on hoard the French ship 
PofupcCf (sec p. 10.) The wound inflicted 
by Datas upon Jiis brother seaman, which 
caused the death of the latter, is supposed 
to have been given by accident, and tlio 
jury consequently found a verdict of not 
ffuitiiy. When called upon to plead, the 
prisoner put in a protest against the juris- 
diction of our courts, alleging that, ns ho 
was a Frenchman, and the act was com- 
mitted upon a Frenchman in a French 
ship, such act was cognizable only by the 
French courts. Sir John Grant, however, 
tlioiiglit the jurisdiction clear. AI. Uicliy, 
judge of Cliandcrnagore, was present. 

THE BUERLS. 

Uetters from Nagpore, dated 29tb De- 
cember, inform us, that the Bliecis near the 
Adjuntul Ghaut are on the alert, and col- 
lecting strength to begin the year with 
freebooting ^clut. A detachment had 
marched against them, and it was expected 
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there would be a brush. The detachment 
consisted of four companies of the 3d Reg. 
Nizain*s infantry, one squadron of the 
Nizam's 5th lancers, and a brigade of G- 
pounders, under the command of Capt. J. 
Young of the 5th cavalry.-— 

Jan, 10. 

THE “ FAIEN1> OF INDIA." 

A new weekly paper, entitled The Friend 
of Indiot is puplished at the Scram pore 
press every Thursday morning, under the 
joint editorship of the Reverend Messrs. 
Marshman, Mack and Leechrnan, in su- 
persession of The Philanlhropht, The edi- 
tors, in a leading article under their joint 
signatures, declare their purpose to he 

the diffusinn of correct information and 
just views” respecting the interests of 
India, and that they will have little to do 
“ with state politics and the general news 
of the day." 

THE PERSIAN LANGUASE. 

The days of Persian, as the language of 
public business and of our courts, are num- 
bered ; and the advocates for the use of it, 
as a medium of communication, and of ad- 
ministering justice to a people wholly igno- 
rant of it, may already prepare tlieir re- 
quiem over the full of this venerable absur- 
dity. We refer to a circular which is ere 
now, we have reason to believe, making its 
course among the civilians in the Dooab, 
and which wc coiilidently anticipate will 
receive numerous signatures of the service 
throughout the country. All the members 
of the seivice, who concur in the conclu- 
sions of the circular, will of course sign it 
whenever they have the opportunity. For- 
tifled by such an appeal fur the abolition 
of Persian, from those most competent to 
form a judgment of the pernicious eflects 
which llie use of that language has caused, 
the Government will surely no longer hesi- 
tate to adopt a measure to which, we be- 
lieve, the m.ajori;y of our council arc 
favoiiral)le. The circular does not pro- 
pose the iininedi.atc substitution of English 
for Persian, but merely calls for (be use of 
the popular languageof India, the Hindiis- 
thani, instead of (hat of a foreign tongue. 
I.et the service numerously sign, and the 
triiiinph of common sense over prejudice 
and error will, as respects the objects of it, 
be secured. — Jlurk, Dec, 19. 

MAHOMEUAN ENDOWMENTS. 

The Hurkarii has published a report of 
three cases lately adjudged in the Sudder 
Deivnnnee Adawlut, the progress of which 
has been watched with great interest hy the 
native comtiuiuity. 

On the 9th Bysack, 1213, more than 
twenty-eight years ago, Hajec Mohanimud 
Moosliein, a Sheah Alusulman, zumeen- 
dar of Kirmut Syedpore, in Jessore, cxe- 

(M) 
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cutecl a deed of endowment, whereby for 
the service of God he assigned tliat estate 
and "Other property for various objects of 
religion and benevolence. The endower 
died on the 16th Agrahun, 1219. The 
next year, Shakur Alice set up an instru. 
ment, purporting to be a will, bearing the 
seal of, and executed by, the Hajee, nine 
da 3 ’s before his death, whereby he virtually 
set aside the previous endowments, and 
constituted Shakur Allec liis represent- 
ative and successor. Shakur Allee, on 
this, procured his own name to be record- 
ed as zumeendar. This w'ill was clearly 
proved before the magistrate of Ilooghly 
to be a forgery. The property was imme- 
diately litigated, and has continued in the 
various courts from that time to the pre- 
sent. The three causes came on finally for 
hearing on the 29th of November last, be- 
fore Mr. C. W. Smith, one of the judges 
of the Sudder Uewannec Adawlut, who 
concurred with the decision passed by 
Messrs. Harwell and Uobertson. By the 
result of this decision, nearly ten lacs of 
rupees will be available for public pur- 
poses. The application will rest with Go- 
vernment, who, it is hoped, will apply 
these large funds to the promotion of na- 
tive education. — Sum, IJtirpun, Dec, 27. 

NATIVE MIIJTAaV PENSION EltS. 

The late Government Order, directing 
that the native militai}' pensioners of the 
state are to be sulijected to ihe examination 
of committees, at the direction of the pen- 
sion paymasters, is a most ill-judged and 
most impolitic ukase, and shews at once the 
danger of autocrat delegated authority. 
Ilie native soldiers of the Bengal army 
are now about to be tauglit that tlicir in- 
valid pension, liithei to considered as n cer- 
tain provision, is a mere temporary advan. 
tage, subject to he withdrawn should a 
committee consider that their state of ho- 
dii}’ health admits of further service. We 
warn the government not to tamper with 
the pension regulations of the Bengal 
army, as this is the chief bond which se- 
cures the allegiance and attacljinent of the 
native soldier. Lord William Bentinck 
may, without dread of consequences, cur- 
tail the allowance of the European officer; 
Charles Grant may, assisted by Tucker, 
with equal philosophy, compel them to 
receive as a boon their 2s. 6d, at Is. 11 Jd. ; 
but if the pittance of the native invalid 
pensioner is touched, or an order having 
retrospective effect to remand to their corps 
those whom former governments have pub- 
licly registered as pensioners, the opinion^ 
which lead the military castes of Briti.<th 
India to enrol their sons in the Company’s 
army, will soon cease to exist. The In- 
valid rules originally admitted of two dis. 
tinct classes, — those who were fit ^ and those 
who were uufit for garrison. The latter 
only were out-pciisioncrs ; the former were 
embodied into invalid battalions, llierewas 


a third class of jageerdars, composed of com- 
missioned and non-commissioned officers. 

Tlie rules of 1788 directed that com- 
mittees of medical officers should examine 
the men proposed to be invalided; and sub- 
sequently, in 1802, general special com- 
mittees were assembled at Allahabad 
and Monghyr, composed of field and me- 
dical officers, to re-examine the men past 
by station committees. As there were two 
distinct classes of invalids, only siipera- 
nuated and disabled men were pensioned ; 
all Ihe others were sent to join the invalid 
battalion at Chiinar. This system conti- 
nued in force until March 1827, when the 
organization of local committees under- 
went a great change : instead of only me- 
dical officers, the president and two mem. 
bers of all station committees for the final 
examination of invalids, were directed to 
he composed of a field officer and two cap- 
tains ; tlie other two members w'cre to be 
medical officers. When this order w^as pro- 
miiigated to the army, Lord Comhcrmcre 
called on tliose committees to remove from 
the efl^ctivc strength of regiments all those 
men who in any manner were incapacitated 
from the active duties of a military life, 
thereby proving that, in the opinion of one 
of the best cavalry generals in the royal 
army, medical committees had not siiffi. 
ciently attended to this. Now, as an in- 
fantry soldier of Bengal in heavy marching 
order carries exactly, including his cloth 
jacket and overalls, forty-seven avoirdupois 
pounds, and is required to march occa- 
sionally when the thcririomcter is 110 in 
the shade, we consider the C'omberinere 
rule expedient, and imperatively called for; 
and, as such, obtrude it on the notice of our 
button- hole military martinets, who hur. 
then with knapsacks the native infantry of 
India. The great boon benefaction mili- 
tary order of 18.30, by abolishing invalid 
battalions, deprived the native soldier of 
full invalid pay, except in special cases ; 
and ** the good old rule*' of 1 788 has again 
been enforced, of composing invabd com- 
mittees, wholly of medical officers, while 
the ukase, dated Ootacamund, subjects the 
Bengal native pensioners to invidious, im- 
politic, and most cruel re-cxaniination, at 
the discretion of pension paymasters, a 
rule which the Ootacamund military amal- 
gamators have adopted from that in force 
at Bombay.— A/ccrul, O'os. Dec. 11. 

MEDICAL RETIAING FUND. 

At a meeting of the Committee of Ma- 
nagement held on the 17th Dec., Mr. Sur- 
geon F. Corbyn in the chair, the following 
resolutions were passed unaiiimonsly, viz, 

** That the fund has been established 
from the 1st of January, I8;W. 

That with reference to the paragraplis 
of a military letter. No. 19, dated 1 1th July, 
18.^4, from the Hon. the Court of Di- 
rectors, to the Right Hon. the Governor 
general of India, the terms therein sane- 
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tioned by the Court of the institution of 
the fund are thankfully accepted by the com- 
mittee on the part of the subscribers at large. 

That measures be adopted to give im- 
tnediate effect to the fund. 

“ That three annuities be olTered to the 
tliree senior subscribers, commencing frona 
the 1st May 18:3.5, provided that they con- 
form in all respects to the regulations of 
the fund.’* 

We acknowledge our surprise both at 
the tenor of these resolutions, and at the 
manner in which they have Ik'Cii passed. 
We arc too imj)erfcctly informed to hazard 
Che imputation of blame on the committee; 
but w'e deem it our duty in this public 
manner to seek for information which shall 
justify the proceedings of tlie committee in 
the estimation of tiie general body of sub- 
scribers to the fund. First, then, we find 
that the committee have accepted the terms 
offered by the Court of Directors, although 
those terms are materially different from 
what were proposed, sought, and expected 
by the subscribers ; and the acceptance is 
unaccompanied by any explanation of the 
reasons which have led the committee to 
submit to so many important deviations 
from the original scheme, and to anticipate 
that the desired advantages to the medical 
service, will be realized in a degree and 
with a certainty sufficient to compensate 
for the sacrifice made to obtain them. Is 
the total absence of explanation likely to 
secure the confidence of subscribers in the 
committee ? Secondly : we find that the 
terms of the Court are accepted by the 
committee ** on the part of the subscribers 
at large." Have the subscribers at large 
given tlie committee authority to act on 
tiieir behalf to this extent? They w'ill pro- 
bably think that so important a question 
can be determined only by themselves; and 
the assumption of such an authority will 
have the effect rather of making enemies 
than friends to the fund. Thirdly ; these 
important resolutions in words at least es- 
tablishing the fund, accepting the terms of 
the Court, culling upon subscribers for 
arrears of subscriptions, offering annuities, 
and fixing the secretary’s salary, are passetl 
at a meeting of which no public intimation 
w'as given, and the consequence is, that 
Uiere are subscribers to the fund now in 
Calcutta who knew of the resolutions only 
by seeing them in the newspaper. Why 
this hole-and-corner proceeding ? 

Let us suppose that the three senior sub- 
scribers, to whom three annuities arc offer- 
ed, shall accept them, and shall in conse- 
cjuence resign the Company’s service ; and 
let us suppose further, that a majority of 
the remaining subscribers, disgusted at 
these proceedings of the Calcutta commit- 
tee, shall decline all further connection 
witli a fund so materially altered in its con- 
stitution; what security will the coinmiUcc 


give to the said seniors that tlieir annuities 
will be regularly paid l^^JIurkaru. 


CHAMllEll OF COMMERCF.. — RATES OF 
COMMISSION. 

The Chamber of Commerce has circu- 
lated the following revised Table of 
Rates of Commission and Mercantile 
Agency." 

Per Cent. 

1. On sale or purchase of ships, factories, 

houses, lands, and all property of the like 
description 2} 

2. On the sale, purchase, or shipment of : — 
Bullion, i^old dust, coin (formerly h per 

cent.), jewellery, pearls, and precious 

stones 1 

Indigo, silk, opium, cochineal, coral, and 

copper 24 

All other goods and articles of merchan- 
dize 5 

3. On goods and treasure consigned, and all 
other properly of any description referred 
to agency for sale, which shall he afterwards 
withdrawn, or sent to auction ; and 011 
goods consigned for conditional delivery to 
others, and so delivered ; on invoice amount 

at the exchange of 2s. per rupee half com. 

4. On granting or procuring loans of money 

for commercial purposes, when the aggre- 
gate commission does not exceed five per 
cent 2^ 

5. On ordering goods, or superintending the 

fulfilment of contracts, where no other com- 
mission except that of account is derived • • 2^ 

C. On guaranteeing bills, bonds, or other en- 
gagements, and on becoming security for 
administration of estates, for contracts, 
agreements, <kc., and to government for the 
disbursements of public money, where the 
funds of the individuals arc iiisuflicient to 
cover the risk 2^ 

7. On delcredere, or guaranteeing the due 

realization of sales 2^ 

8. On executorship, or administration to es- 
tates of deceased persons 5 

!l. On the management of estates for execu- 
tors or administrators Si 

IP. On chartering ships, or engaging tonnage. . 2^ 

11. On advertising as agents of owners or com- 
manders of ships for pacsengers: on amount 
of passage- money, wnether the same shall 
pass through the agents’ hands or not ...... 2i 

12. On procuring freight, or advertising as 

agent of owners or commanders; commis- 
sion to he calculated on gross amount of en- 
tire freight 5 

i;J. On effecliiig insurance, or writing orders 
for the same, whether on lives or property. . i 

14. On settling insuranco losses .and averages, 

and on procuring returns of premium 2 

15. On purchasing, seliing, or negociutiiig bills 

of exchange 1 

Ifi. On debts ; formerly, when a process of law 
or arbitration is incurred in claiming them) 
or other claims, and on recovering dividends 

from insolvent estates 21 

On debts recovered by proces.s at law or by 

arbitration ,5 

17. On returned bills of exchange 1 

l.'l. f >11 collecting house-rent 21 

IP. On ships* disbursements 21 

20. On iiegociatnig loans on respondentia .... 1 

21. On granting letters of credit 1 

22. On sale or purchase f>f Government Secu- 

rities anti Bank shares, and on every ex- 
change or transfer, not by purchase, from 
one class to another 4 

23. On delivering up liovcmmcnt Securities 

aitd Bank shares, or depositing them in the 
Treasury ^ 

24. On all advances not punctually liquidated, 
a second commission may be charged , a.s on 
a new advance, provided it do not recur 
within the same year. 

25. At the option of the agent, on the amount 
debited or credited within the year less the 
balance bmught forward, and excepting in- 

, terest and all items on which a commission 
of live per cent, has been charged 1 
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The Caictilta Courier, adverting to this 
revised table, observes, that ** from its date, 
6'th December, it would seem to have some 
connexion with a late trial in the Supreme 
Court, where a charge of coniinissioii for 
merely advertising an indigo factory for 
sale (the sale being effected by the owner 
some months afterwards} was disallowed ; 
and we observe accordingly, that, in the 
revised table, the third item has been so 
modified as to authorize the charge of 
half commission in such a case. Compar- 
ing the table with that which has been 
in operation since the first of January 
1827, we look in vain for modifications 
favourable to the constituent, liis inte- 
rest appears not to have been thought of ; 
for, if it had been so, wc could not sup- 
pose it would have been thus sacrificed to 
a grasping avidity to gather in commis. 
sions of the largest possible amount from 
every possible source, What man of any 
feeling or liberality w'oiild expect to find 
the merchants of Calcutta combining to 
screw a new rate of commission out of the 
dividends from insolvent estates? see 
No. IG ‘on recovering Dividends from 
Insolvent Kstates 2^ per cent. !* which 
charge is in addition to the right reserved 
of charging one per cent, in account upon 
the same, and also one per rent, more if 
the amount be remitted to the constituent 
in a bill of exchange, or 2! or five per 
cent, if in goods. One would have ima- 
gined that, in this particular branch of an 
agent's duty, arising out of misfortunes 
which perhaps have lifted that agent to his 
present prosperity — a duty moreover very 
simple, and seldom very iroiihlesome in its 
nature-— there would be a generous dispo- 
sition to make the most of those ini'Crahlc 
dividends, and to spare the parties con- 
cerned as much as possible from the indie- 
lion of agency charges, instead of oc/f/iu:? 
two and a-half per cent, to what the old 
rates allowed." 

SELF-IMMOLATION. 

A few days ago a man went to tlic shrine 
of Kaly at Kalighat, and having for some 
time continued absorbed in contemplation 
before the image, suddenly took out a 
sharp knife from tinder his clothes, and cut 
his throat so deeply that be instantly 
fell dead before the image of the bloody 
goddess, a seif-immolatcd sacrifice ! — 
iiefonner. 

THE TEA-PLANT IN ASSAM. 

A very interesting discovery of the tea- 
plant in Assam has been officially reported 
to government, and specimens of tlie 
leaves have been reported upon by Dr. 
Wallicli, who pronounces the flavour of 
an infusion made with them to resemble 
that of bobea, and tlie plant itself to bc^ 
the genuine tea-tree of Cliiim. It is known* 


tliat all the varieties of teas in that country 
are produced from one plant, the quality 
of the teia depending upon the age of the 
plant and leaves, and upon the art of the 
dealer in preparing the leaves. This va- 
luable plant has lieen lately discovered hy 
Lieut. Charlton in the province of Sud- 
deya, the north-eastern boundary of our 
territory in Assam, on the western face of 
the range of hills that hounds the Chinese 
province of Yunan, which is the district 
most celebrated for the cultivation of the 
tea-plant. A description of these regions 
w'as given some time ago in the journals 
of Captains Neufvillc and Wilcox, pub- 
lished in the Gleanings of Science, These 
gentlemen, however, being engaged al- 
most wholly in geographical inquiries, did 
not fall upon the happy discovery, when 
they proceeded from Sudileya across tlie 
hills dividing the sources of the Ifurham- 
pootur and Irawaddy. The report now 
made to government states that the plant 
is* cultivated by a class of people in the 
hilly tracts almost in the iicighhourhood 
of the snow's, and the leaves are prepared 
in a rude fashion ns a beverage, but similar 
to the practice in Lurupe.— Co/. Cour. 
Dec. 17. 

It Ims now been proved beyond the 
|)ossibtiity of doubt, that the tea-shrub 
grow's wild ns an indigenous plant, not 
many hundred miles from Calcutta, within 
the Company's dominions on our north- 
eastern frontier hi Upper Assam, from 
Siiddva and Heesn, through ati extent of 
territories of one inonth's march to the 
Chinese province of Yunnan, where the same 
shrub is extensively cultivated for its leaf. 
The committee appointed hy the govern- 
ment for the purpose of ascertaining whe- 
ther or not the tea-plant of China could 
be successfully introduced in Ilindostan 
for cultivation as a commercial object, had 
long been prepared in some degree for 
this important discovery ; for, so far hack 
as 1B2G, the late Mr. David Scott sent 
specimens of leaves from Muni pore, be- 
longing to a plant which he described ns 
being the tea-plant. At length the fruit 
of the As.sain plant has been received from 
Lieut. Charlton, and all doubt as to its 
identity w'ith the real tea of China has been 
completely removed. 

It is now well understood that all varie- 
tics and shades of tea in commerce are de- 
rived from one single species ; and as the 
leaves and fruits of the Assam shrub re- 
semble that species in all the exterior clia- 
racters, it is highly probable that it is that 
very species. A committee is in active 
operation to ascertain whctlicr or not the 
Chinese plant admits of being cultivated 
in this country for commercial purposes. 
Small experimental nurseries arc preparing 
on the upper mountains between the heads 
of the Ganges and Jumna, and Mr. Gor- 
don is actively engagerl in China (sec 
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p.2(i) to obtain not only seeds and plants of 
the best sorts of teas in cultivation there, 
but also native Chinese cultivators to send 
round to this country. The interesting fact 
lately brought to liglit in upper Assam, 
gives a new turn to the scheme, amounting 
almost to certainty of success ; and although 
the Chinese province of Yunnan is not far 
from that part of the Company's domini- 
ons, still in the first instance the cultiva- 
tors, who may soon be expected in Bengal 
from China, will be of very essential as- 
sistunce ill the outset. — Hurk, Dec. 16. 

RAJISSOUE DOTT. 

A correspondent of the Penang Gazette 
strongly protests against the justice and 
propriety of perniitting a convict, itajkis- 
sore Unit, not unknown to fame in Ben- 
gal, to enact the gentleman in his cari iage, 
nod the merchant in his dealings, without 
let or hindrance. It is is asserted that lie 
writes to his friends in Calcutta, congra- 
tulating himself on the comfort and liljcrty 
he enjoys. The subject attracted the at- 
tention of Sir C. Grey wljcn chief justice, 
and of the Penang authorities, which led 
to the production of a ccriificate of ill 
health, declaring that he could not endtire 
confinement. Would a certificate of ill- 
henlth gain unrestricted liberty for a pjor 
convict? Transportation to Penang is a 
farce, if there is no system of ])enal disci- 
pline to which the convict, whether rich or 
poor, must he subjected. — Hurk. Dec. 1. 

STEAM - N A VIG ATION, 

There was a meeting of the Calcutta 
Steam- Navigation Committee on the 
JOth iiist., to take into consideration a 
requisition from Captain Adam Young, 
of the Ferguxson, that the remaining 
amount of the original sum subscribed 
ns a bonus to the first steam-vessel per- 
forming a voyage from England in 
seventy-five days, might not be diverted 
from the purpose to which it was originally 
voted, it being his intention to return to 
England to try the experiment ; or at least, 
that the funds should be retained until the 
result of such experiment were ascertained. 
Tile committee, after some discussion, de- 
termined to retain the funds until the first 
day of July 183G, unless in the meantime 
a steam-vessel should perform a voyage 
round the Capo from pAiglaiul to Calcutta 
ill scvciity.fi ve days, in which case it was re- 
solved to make over the whole of the funds 
to the owners of siicfi vessel ; which reso- 
lution was commiinicsUed to Capt. Young. 

The stale of the old fund is ns follows ; 

The committee remitted to the liouse of 
Messrs. Rickards, Mackintosh, and Co., 
lAindon, 4fJ|257 ; Messrs. R. M. and Co. 
atlvanced Mr. Waghorn J0417. Since the 
failure of that firm, these advances liave 
been admitted as a debit against tlieir ac. 


count. On the noth June 1833. Messrs. 
'Rickards and Co. exhibited a balance of 
£^^960 in favour of the committee. They 
have made two remittances of £921 , — 
Cal, Cvur, Dec. 17, 

NAVIGATION OF THE INDUS. 

Tlic following proclamation, dated 2.3d 
Dec., has been Issued by Government : 

** The negociations with the native poiv- 
ers concerned relative to the Indus having 
been brought to satisfactory issue, it is 
hereby notified that the navigation of that 
river hns been rc-opened. Under the ar- 
rangements which liave been concluded, 
the interference of the British Government 
with the navigation will be confined to 
that portion of the Indus which is below 
its junction with the Sutledge, and to the 
Sulledge from such junction to the Hills. 

** Merchant boats following the above 
line of navigation, wl.atever be ibeirsizc or 
the nature of their cargo, will be liable to 
a toll of 570 rupees lietween the Indian 
ocean and the Mimahiya mountains. Oti 
boats proceeding up the strt*aiT», 240 rupees 
of the above-mentioned sum will be levi- 
al>]v‘ at itie month of the Indus where the 
British agent is stationed, and the remain- 
cler at the grand jmiclioii of the rivers at 
IMithouket; and on boats proceeding down 
the stream 3.30 rupees will be leviable at 
Ilurreekec, wbeie the Sutledge unites with 
the Beya, and the remaimlcr at the 
inoufli of the Indus where the British 
agent is stationed. 

** Biuits will not he liable to any charges 
besitlos the above on tlie line of navigation 
above mentioned ; but goods passing by 
land, or on the Indus above the junction, 
or on ibe rivers of the Punjab, except the 
Sutledge, will be subject to the usual local 
duties payable to the native states through 
whose territories they may happen to be 
passing.’* 

DANISH SETTI.EMENTS. 

Mr. Rehling, an old Danish resident in 
India, has been appointed governor of 
Serampore, and IMr. Boeck is appointed 
second in council, and judge of that place. 
Mr. Hanson is appointed tlio first member 
of council and chief judge of Tranquebar. 
The governor of Tranquebar is generally 
liked, but the trade of the settlement is 
said to he in a very depressed condition. 
Houses and landed property arc rapidly 
falling ill value, and the population is also 
decreasing. Tranquebar, as well as Seram- 
pore, has dwindled into insignificance, and 
is an annual loss to Denmark. If the 
English government will not give a good 
price for these settlement's, it may be worth 
the while of the Danish government to 
consider whether it would not be advanta- 
geous to put them up to public auction, 
and sell them to the United States, or 
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Russia, or to tlie highest bidder. If the 
president of the States would not offer 
high enough, or w'ould not make any offer 
at all, the autocrat of the liussias would 
be glad, no doubt, to seize the opportunity 
of gaining a footing in India, and of be- 
coming a near neighbour of such good 
friends and allies as we arc. The English 
government would welcome such an in- 
terloper to help them to keep the country 
in order,— //wrAiorw. 

TRIBUTE TO SIR C. T. METCALFE. 

The following is copy of the address of 
the native community of Calcutta, pre- 
sented to Sir C. Metcalfe, at his house 
at Alipore, on the 15th December. The 
address was signed by upwards of five 
hundred native gentlemen, comprising the 
far greater portion of the natives of rank, 
property, and influence, residing in Cal- 
cutta or the vicinity ; and was read by 
Alalia Rajah Riijnarain Roy. The rajah 
was accompanied by Baboo Callypersaud 
Alitter, llajee Alirza Alehedy Ispehanny, 
and several other native gentlemen. Among 
the signatures were those of four of the 
Aiysore princes, of Nuwaub Jaflur Jung 
Buliadoor, the Nuwaub of Chit pore, Alaha 
Rajah Rajnarain Roy Buhadour, Rajah 
Kaleekissen Buliadoor, Rajah Oppoorbo- 
kissen Bubadoor, Baboos Juggutset Go- 
vitidchund, Asliotas Day, Promothonauth 
Day, Rooploll Aliillick, Cossinauth AIul- 
lick, Looknauth Alullick, Bustomdoss 
Alullick, Oodychund Dutt, llajee Alirza 
Alehedy Ispehanny, d:c. &c. ; — ■ 

“ To the Hon. Sir C. T. Alctcalfe, Bart. 

Governor of Agra, &c. 

** Honourable Sir — We, the under- 
signed members of the native community 
of Calcutta and Its neighbourhood, pre- 
sume upon your well-known affability 
towards all who approach you, to add our 
humble tribute of respect to those nume- 
rous tokens of attachment which have been 
poured out on the occasion of your ex- 
pected departure. Our opportuiiuies of 
estimating the private qualities that have 
earned you the love of your countrymen, 
have necessarily been few. But it w'ould 
be a reproach to our hearts and under- 
standings, if we did not come forward to 
proclaim our sense of the inflexible regard 
for equal justice, and utter contempt for 
abuse, corruption, and chicanery, which 
have uniformly marked your official career. 
On this we dwell as the leading feature of 
your public life ; fur our great Teacher 
tells us, that in a ruler, love of justice is 
the first of virtues. But it is not this 
alone that calls for our parting testimony. 
Your ear has always been accessible to our 
petitions and representations — your hand 
has ever been open to the distresses of our 
countrymen— our institutions, both of 
charity and of education, have ever found 
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in your bounty a ready resource. Without 
fiattering our vanity, or indulging our 
caprice, you have ever studied, both in 
your public and your private conduct, to 
avoid offence to our habits and prejudices. 
Though all these considerations make us 
look upon your departure as tlie loss, to 
this part of India, of the firmest friend to 
the native interests, yet is it a consolation 
to know that you will not be entirely lost 
to llindoostnn ; and that your exertions 
for the public good are only transferred to 
another quarter, where they are at least as 
well known and as highly valued. 

That success may attend your acts, 
and happiness cheer your heart, whitherso- 
ever fortune may bear you, is the sincere 
wish and earnest prayer of, &c.*’ 

Sir Charles, in his reply, observes;— 

** 1 greatly lament that a difference in 
religion and customs should operate, as it 
does, in a great degree, to prevent the be- 
nefits of social intercourse hctw'een the 
native and European communities in 
India ; and consequently to preclude that 
personal intimacy, and that knowledge of 
private character, which are the chief 
cements of mutual attachment. You can 
neither share in our convivial enjoyments, 
nor take an interest in our amusements; 
and it is much to be regretted that nothing 
has yet been devised, whicli, being suited to 
the habits and tastes of both parties, might 
lead naturally to that frequency of inter- 
course, which is so much to he desired, as 
tending to unite all in the bonds of affec- 
tion. T trust that time will effect this 
desirable result, and rcinove the obstacles 
which retard it. Notwithstanding this 
deficiency of personal intimacy, you have, 
with marked liberality, presented me with 
this testimony of your esteem on public 
grounds, such us cannot fail to make it 
highly gratifying. 1 hope that you may 
never see reason to alter the favourable 
opinions which you express. The first 
wish of my heart is that I may be instru- 
mental, ill the office to which 1 have been 
appointed, towards the welfare of the native 
community of India. Such is iny own 
anxious desire — such is my positive duty — 
such is the object of the incessant injunc- 
tions of the supreme Government of India, 
and of the Authorities in England who 
have charged me with iny present important 
trust; — and that the happiness of India 
may be the fruit of British rule, is the 
ardent prayer of every Bi itish heart.’* 

Tlie following is copy of the East In- 
dians’ address ; — 

To Sir T. Aletcalfc, Bart. 

** Hon. Sir— It is with feelings of the 
highest gratification that we approach you 
with our congratulations on your elevation 
to the government of the new presidency 
of Agra. In your elevation to one of the 
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first offices in the British Indian Govern- 
ment, we see it exemplified that “the path 
of rectitude is the path of lionour;'* and in 
the bestowal of this honourable distinction 
upon yourself, we recognize the apprecia- 
tion of the ability and integrity which 
have cliaracterizcd your public career. 

On this occasion, w'e deem it incum- 
bent upon us to express to you our humble 
but sincere acknowledgments for the ser- 
vices which you have rendered to the East 
I ndian community, although circumstances 
have u II fortunately concurred to make us 
a separate class ; and we only state this to 
allude to the fact, that, as a person in oflicc 
and authority, you have had to deal with 
us as a separate class, and that your pro- 
ceedings towards us have been marked by 
the highest degree of liberality and kind- 
ness. The public record of your favourable 
sentiments, which have been the more 
prized by us because they were so rare, 
lays us under the deepest obligations to 
you. The advocacy on your part of a 
liberal policy, in reference to our interests, 
is viewed by us as an act for which we can 
make no adequate return. 'Fo every un- 
dertaking that has had in view the well- 
being of the East Indian class, you have 
not failed to udbrd your w'armest encou- 
ragement and support ; our schools and 
societies have been cherislicd by your mu- 
nificence; and we have looked to you as a 
never-failing resource in every emergency. 
TJieso, Sir, are the claims which you have 
upon our regard and affection. These are 
the circumstances which lead us to consi- 
der you pur friend and bcnefiictor. 

“ We desire to express our most ardent 
wishes for the success of your new govern- 
nieut, and our fondest hopes for your un- 
interrupted health and happiness." 

In his reply. Sir Charles bore the fol- 
lowing high testimony to the character uf 
the East Indians : — 

That you should be considered, or 
consider yourselves, as a separate class, is 
greatly to be lamcnfcd- Not less is it so, 
that there should be any distinctions or 
separations of any kind in this empire. It 
must be the anxious wish of every man 
connected with India, that all classes, 
native East Indian and European, should 
be united in one bond of brotherly love. 
If any feelings, too natural to he wondered 
at, caused by the dominion of foreigners, 
or difference of religious customs, maimers, 
find education, render tliis union at present 
difficult or unattainable, w'ilh respect to 
our native brethren, we can only hope 
that such difficulties may in time he siir- 
raouiited by good government and the 
enjoyment of equal rights. But there Is 
no reason why East Indians and Euro- 
peans, if equal justice be dealt to both, 
should not be joined in the most cordial 
union, or why any distinction betwreen 
them should ever exist. But if your com- 


munity, Gentlemen, w»ero to be regarded 
as separate, it is one of which you have 
much reason to be proud. Judging from 
what has come under my own observation, 
I am not aw'are of any community in 
which there is more respectability of cha- 
racter, or less apparently of crime or iin- 
w'orthy conduct. In official ability and 
efiiciency you yield to none ; and in all 
pursuits and professions, in arts and in 
arms, you have representatives of whom 
every community might justly boast. You 
have an extensive share in the public busi- 
ness connected with the administration of 
the government of this country ; and the 
acknowledgment of the value of your co- 
operation has long been established, is 
daily increasing, and cannot fail even- 
tually to produce for you important and 
beneficial results." 

On the 4 til December, a grand fancy- 
ball was given, in honour of Sir Cbarle.,, 
at the Town hall, which was a splendid 
affair. The staircase and ball-room were 
profusely decorated with garlands, and 
festoons, and other devices, in very excel- 
lent taste. The dais, at the upper end of 
the room, exhibited the arms of Sir Charles, 
set off with crimson and white muslin 
drapery. At the opposite end, a starred 
crimson curtain for a time concealed the 
place used as a stage for the reunions, and 
many persons regretted the loss of so much 
space for the company as the crowd in- 
creased ; but, shortly aAer the Governor of 
Agra entered the room, the curtain was 
drawn and opened to view a very pretty 
scene, rcpreseiiiing the Taj, as seen across 
the river, with a mural crown and the 
charter, and the usual paraphernalia of 
authority, thrown together in the fore- 
ground. After a while, the curtain fell, 
and the dancing was resumed ; but before 
supper, another signal called attention to 
the rising curtain, which again displayed 
the same view of Agra, with the addition 
of a fleet of boats arriving ; and presently 
appeared a steam-boat, with its funnel 
smoking aw’ay (real smoke), and a salute 
from the ramparts, contrived with gun- 
powder made for the purpose, without sul- 
phur, announced the landing of the new 
governor. At the same time, tiny rockets 
w'ere ascending their twenty feet into the 
air, and little flowerpot fire-works were 
adding to the illumination on either side, 
and in the garden of the Taj a diminutive 
fountain was playing, which we fear but 
few people were awtire of. It was alto- 
thcr a very pretty exhibition, and there was 
a considerable press among the ladies to 
get a near view of it. The dresses of these, 
we must not omit to say, did ample 
lionour to the occasion. The suggestion 
of the stewards, that the colours of Sir 
Charles liletcalfe should be worn, was 
adopted by all. 
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TIfK GOVCRNOA GENKHAL. 

We are sGrry to learn that Lord William 
Ben\inck, on consideration of health, will 
probably be obliged to quit India rather 
earlier than was expected. 

Lord William lleniinck's horses, car- 
riages, wines, and property of every des- 
cription, are advertised for sale by Messrs. 
Tullob and Co, on tiie 14th of February 
next.-— 5uiiior/iar JDurpun, Jan, 17. 

SUMMARY VKNGEANCE- 

'riie Begum Gomance, a woman of qua- 
lity at Delhi, was lately the successful 
defendant in an action brought against 
her by one of the town’s people. The 
plaintiff was greatly dissatisfied with the 
judge’s decision, and, accordingly, at the 
hour of night, presented himself, attended 
by a band of his retainers, at the house of 
the lady, whom he murdered with the 
greatest despatch, together with Iier son- 
in-law. — Ibid., Jan. lO. 

DUET.. 

A duel has taken place between Messrs* 
Prinsep and Osborne, terminated by tlie 
accidental discharge of iVIr. Prinsep’s pis- 
tol, which wounded him seriously in the 
leg. The cause of the dilfcreiice is not 
stated. 

SCUISM AMONG THE ROMAN CATHOLICS. 

As a novelty in our local occurrences, 
we may notice the schism which has 
arisen in the Uoinan Catholic community, 
in consequence of tlic arrival in Calcutta 
of Dr. St. Lcger, as Vicar Apostolic, 
with several other Roman Catholic Cler- 
gymen* wlio, as Irishmen or Englishmen, 
are capable of discharging their ministry, 
as far as their church will allow, in the 
English language. Dr. ^t. Lcgcr claims, 
in virtue of the j)Ope’s brief, to exercise 
authority over all the Homan Catholic 
clcJigy in this presidency ; the ohl incuin- 
bents, the Portuguese priests, refuse to 
summit to him ; and now he calls them 
schismatics, and they call him the same. 
Tlie quarrel is a matter in which we can 
take but little interest. 7’hc introdnctiori 
of English Roman Catholic clergymen 
into India is of more importance . — Friend 
of India, 

NATIVE NEWSPAPER PRESS. 

We have noticed of late with much re- 
gret the gradual decay of the native news- 
paper press. It is not long since papers 
in the native languages were rapidly mul- 
tiplied, and were conducted with consi- 
derable spirit. At one time we were able 
to reckon up nearly a dozen papers, and 
there was every reason to hope that the 
native community would continue to sup- 
port them with feelings of liberality ; but 
we are sorry to see that the number of 


papers published exclusively in the Ben- 
galee language is now reduced to four, 
and that they are too often barren of all 
original disquisition, or intelligence. 
Some of them in fact are but a literal 
tninscript of others ; and we have some- 
times noticed, week after week, an entire 
paper filled with extracts from its con- 
temporaries. Even the editor of the 
Chtoulrika, the oi^an of orthodox Hiii- 
dooisni, has almost ceased to write ; and 
unless he rouses himself to renewed ex- 
ertion, his paper will soon possess as 
little vitality as the once celebrated 
Dhiinna Siiblia, of the continued exist- 
ence of which some seem to entertain 
doubts. Indeed, the same lethargy and 
stagnation seem to pervade all the ortho- 
dox papers. — Ibid, 

BANK or bi:ngal. 

The bank of Bengal has published 
another hulf-yeurly abstract of their ba- 
lance-sheet, which shews the state of the 
concern at tiic close of the lust year. 

The business of the last half-year has 
not been quite so productive us that of 
the )>peceding six months ; the profit 
brought to account being Us. 2,33,1tr2h 
against Hs. .‘1.04,81)1 oti the .*>0th June last 
(wliicb inctuded Us. 50.000 part of the 
at;cumii luted amount of old notes iin- 
claimed.) The amount of bank-notes 
outstanding is reduced about 25 lacs. 
The present balance-sheet shews no de- 
ficit whatever. That portion of the “pri- 
vate bills discounted’* account, which 
consisted of claims on the insolvent firms, 
has been reduced from Us. 21 ,G0,H1(5 to 
Us, 8,23,782, which is covered by tlie joint 
responsibilities of four of the insolvent 
estates, be.'iiiles collateral securities. The 
advances on indigo account, Us. 5,72,0*19 
have been extinguished by the return 
of all the money advanced by the bank. 
The arrangement W’itli the assignees of 
Alexander and Co for the redemption 
of the factories of that estate, which were 
pledged to the bank, liaving been sanc- 
tioned by the Insolvent Court* the entire 
amount of the head of account which 
now embraces them is absolutely good, 
whatever the factories may fetch in the 
market. The doubtful debt account lias 
been reduced from Us. 7,96,382 to Us. 
3,19,61.3. 

UNION BANK. 

At a meeting of the proprietors of tlic 
Union Bank, it appearing that there was 
a profit of 71 per cent, per annum, on 
the capital stock of the bank for the last 
half-year* a dividend of 10 per cent, per 
annum was declared, reserving the IJ 
per cent, towards securing a .similar or 
better result at the next half yearly 
meeting. 
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THE PUNJAll, CABUL, AND SINDE. 

Xa/ior«!.— The latest intcHigCTice from 
this quarter describes fever and cholera 
as very prevalent and very virulent. The 
approach of Dost Mahomed with 25,000 
Doranee horsemen on Pcshawur was an- 
nounced to the mnharaj, and he was also 
informed that the force under Now Nihiil 
Singh was in a state of great disorganiza- 
tioii, and utterly unfit to oppose the 
Afghan. The defection of the Darekzce 
clan, and some influential chiefs, some 
of whom had gone over to the opposite 
party, was likewise stated ; and the ma- 
haraja was entreated to repair liimseif to 
the camp and ])ut things in train for 
giving battle to Dost Mahomed. To 
this request the raja promptly acceded, 
and inimediattdy onlered preparations to 
be made for his march to the scat of war. 
11 is highness then consulted with his 
courtiers, and with them concerted a 
plan of operations for the approaching 
campaign. — Sum, Uurpun. 

Cabal . — Sooja Ool Moolk has emerged 
from the solitude into which he had re- 
tired on his defeat by Dost Moohuinud, 
and has commenced his march to Loo- 
deannali, where he hoped to share the 
)»rotection and charity of the Company. 
Finding, however, that numbers flocked 
around him during his march, he has 
again flung abroad liis banner, and pro- 
ceeded us far as the fort of lias, which 
opened its gates to receive him- The 
1a*<t accounts left him at this place.-^ 
Mnf. Uhhlmr, Jan. 3. 

Candahar. — Dost IVloohiimud. ever 
since his victory over Sooja Ool Moolk, 
has been making the most legitimate use 
of his power, and has been exviccrating all 
the forts ami towns in the country, by 
which process he has contrived to net 
three or four lacs of rupees. These 
proceedings extorted a letter from the 
Oiidaliur chiefs, deprecating the further 
resentment of Dost Moohumud, who, 
finding he could obtain no furtlier re- 
sources from the country, allowed the 
latter to mollify him. This intercourse 
subsequently assumed an amicable form, 
and a kind of treaty has been effected be- 
tween them, which invests Dost Moo- 
humtid with the feuilal superiority of the 
country. The chiefs, elated with having 
thus so easily appeased their conqueror, 
have opened a communication with Sooja 
Ool Moolk, in which they upbraid him us 
the cause of their misfortunes, and scoff- 
iiigly demand a recompence, in the shape 
of a sum of money, for the losses they 
have sustained. — Ibid* 

Sinde , — The consentient opinions of 
the Sinde chiefs have called the son' of 
the late Nuwab Moorad Alice to rule 
over them, llis cousins, conceiving that 
his election proceeded from his relation- 
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ship with tlicir uncle Moorad, considered 
themselves possessed of an equally legi- 
timate right to the chiefship of Sinde, 
and accordingly prepared themselves for 
an appeal to the god of battles in support 
of their right. These preparations inti- 
midated the son of Moorad, who pro- 
posed a partition of the country, wliich 
accordingly took place, he himself how- 
ever retaining the lion’s share, which, 
considering that he was chosen by the 
majority, was at least his due. The chiefs 
of Khurhnrpoor, one of the sub-divisions 
of Sinde, have addressed a communica- 
tion to the resident at Cutcb, ]>rofessing 
and soliciting friendship and alliance with 
the British government. Levies of troops 
for the service of the Sikh raja are 
being made in this country, the super- 
abundant population of which, exceed- 
ing the means of subsistence, become 
conveniently consumed in the warlike 
amusements of Sooja Ool and his 

opponents. — Ibid, 

THE SEKHAWUTEES. 

The destruction of the forts continues, 
but^ the latest intelligence states that 
Major Alves had gone to have an inter- 
view with the Bickaneer rajah, and that 
the force was expected to break up and 
disperse to cantonments by the end of 
the present month at the latest. The 
la.st Meerut Observer states, that orders 
for the disruption of the force employed in 
Sekhawutee, have been actually issued ; 
and a recent letter from Niisserabad says, 
tliat all the oflicers who were proceeding 
to join the army had been stopped. 

Cornet I.usliington of the 7th Light 
Cavalry, under arrest for trial by a court 
martial, for drunkenness, is thus referred 
to ill division orders by Brigadier Ken- 
nedy commanding; — “ In consequence of 
the outrageous conduct of Cornet Lush- 
ington, 7th Light Cavalry, at the mess 
tent of the 3(ith regiment N. I. last 
evening, that oflicer’s arrest is restricted 
to the limits of the camp of his own regi- 
ment : lie is prohibited dining at any mess 
or private party, or mingling in any society 
whatever.” 

A private letter states that the whole 
district of Sumbhur, including the Salt- 
lake, is to be transferred to the British 
government, to pay the expenses of the 
e.xpedition. 

MILITARY RETIRING FUND. 

The following is an abstract of a plan 
for an efficient Military Retiring Fund, 
devised, and ready for submission to the 
consideration of the officers of the Indian 
army, by Mr. J. Cumin : — 

*• With the view of giving immediate 
celerity to promotion, it is proposed to 
allow officers who, on the first institution 

(N) 
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of the fund, have served their time, to 
retire without any let, fee, or hindrance 
whatever,— 

If a Capt. on a pension of 400 guineas per annum; 

If a Major 500 ditto; 

If a Lieut. Col 600 ditto; 

including the pension of their rank, ntul 
all other officers as sliall have completed 
their time, the pension of 400 guineas, 
increased by a pension of one guinea per 
annum, for every 100 rupees which they 
may have paid in the shape of donation, 
till these together shall have amounted to 
500 guineas. 

As this measure would involve a 
greater outlay for retiring pensions than 
die Hon. Court could he expected to 
allow, it is proposed to solicit it to assign 
to the army of each presidency an annuity 
which shall include the otT-reckoning 
money ; beyond which, if tlie amount of 
pension of each presidency should extend, 
the officers having the benefit of this ex- 
cess of retirement, will have to contribute 
to pay the full amount of the excess. It 
is calculated that this measure will accele> 
rate the promotion of third captains of 
corps by about twelve years, and of their 
juniors by a greater interval. To make 
good the pensions of those who will have 
conferred this celerity of promotion, and 
any excess of outlay which the Hon. Court 
by this measure may incur, beyond the 
sum which it may be pleasing to it to 
allow, it is proposed to demand the thir- 
tieth part of the whole income of all the 
officers on the establishment, till the 
equivalents of the pensions, and of the 
excess, shall have been accumulated. 

“ All officers who may continue, or 
come, on the establishment, will be re- 
quired to pay monthly, in order to provide 
for their own pensions, and thus to render 
them independent of their successors, 
Within the first & years, Rs. 5. 


■ second (lo. lo. 

third do 13. 

fourth do. ...... 2U. 

fifth do 2.3; 


and for the rest of the time during which 
they may continue on the establishment, 
they will be required to subscribe thirty 
rupees per month, and to rclinquisli for 
one year, as their donation to the fund, 
the difference of pay and allowances to 
which they will have l>ecome entitled on 
promotion, till they shall have become 
lieutenant-colonels. 

“ Officers who are now on tlie esta- 
blishment, in addition to the subscription 
towards the pensions of the retired offi- 
cers, and towards the purchase of their 
own pensions, will have to make good 
large sums of money as the equivalents of 
the sums which they would have paid, 
had the fund been in operation when they 
came on the establish rnenf ; but as the 
payment of these sums immediately would 
be inconvenient, if not impossiblej it is 
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proposed to withhold from all such offi- 
cers, who may be promoted, through the 
agency of the fund, the difference of pay 
to which they will have become entitled 
in consequence of such promotion, till the 
amount of their donations shall have been 
made good, or till the time shall have ar- 
rived when, without the agency of the 
fund, they might have fairly expected to 
have been promoted. 

“ For these donations and subscriptions, 
in addition to tlie pension 1 have assumed 
that the Hon. Company would allow to 
all officers for twenty- five years* service, 
witliout any reference to the condition 
that the officer shall retire or stay, it is 
proposed to allow— 

After 25 years' service, a pension of Rs. 5.250. 

— 2fi 5.750. 

— 27 6,375. 

— 28 7 <»75. 

— 2*1 7.850. 

— no 8.700. 

— .31 y,7<K». 

— 32 10,800. 

— ;13 12,IKK>. 

— 'M . . 13 . 50 <^. 

— 35 15,000; 

and to render these payable in England 
at the rate of 2s. the rupee of IBO grains 
troy, and of 1-I2th part of alloy. 

Government have appointed as a com- 
mittee to consider Mr. Curniirs plan, the 
following gentlemen ; Lieut.- Cols. Swi- 
ney, Galloway, and Kennedy ; Capts. G. 
Young, Henderson, Forbes, and Thom- 
son ; Lieut. Muegregor and Capt. Johnson 
of ftimbay. The Courier of Jan. 24, 
states that the Committee have una- 
nimously approved of the plan. 

SENGAL MILITARY BANK. 

At the general annual meeting of de- 
positors in the Military Bank, Jan. iGth, 
the accounts, of which the following is an 
abstract, were laid upon the table. The 
assets of the bank now consist of mort- 
gages amounting with arrears of interest 
thereon, to Us. 582,275 ; a claim upon 
Alexander and Co. for about Rs. 11.000, 
and cash and Company's papers to the 
amount of Rs. 23,483 ; while, per contra^ 
the amount of the depositors* claims is 
about Rs. 6,26,000, without interest. 
According to Mr. Sheriffs estimate, the 
present value of the properly under mort- 
gages, is only Rs. 2,39.792, to which, 
adding the purchase-money to he paid by 
Aga Korboli Mahomed, Rs68,970,the total 
is Rs. 3,08.762, which, with the funds in 
hand, would be sufficient to pay tlie de- 
positors in full without interest; namely, 
twelve annas in the rupee to such of them 
(representing about two lacsj as have 
only received four annas, and eight annas 
to the rest. 

From what fell from the directors, it 
appeared that the present state of the 
funds of the institution had arisen, first, 
from advances made, previous to the last 
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five years, on landed property, which, in 
every instance, where the Bank was a 
mortgagee, hud fulleii considerably in 
vulue, much below the amount advanced ; 
and secondly, from the alleged inability of 
the mortgagers to pay the interest of the 
sums advanced. Severul insturices were 
brought forward, but the conversation 
chiefly turned upon those of two function- 
aries of Government, one filling a lucra- 
tive office in the Supreme Court, and the 
other receiving Us. 1,2(>0 per month, in a 
subordinate department. The amount of 
principal of the bond of the former was 
Sa. Its. 95,000, on which one year's inte- 
rest only was due ; and the amount of 
])rincipal of the latter Sa. Us. 4r>,.522, on 
which, with the exception of an amount 
of Us. 458, no interest whatever had been 
received since the date of the bond, 10th 
December 1824 As to the former, it 
was stated, that a corn]}romisc had been 
offered ; mz. Its. 80,0(i0 ; that is. the di- 
rectors had received Us. 20 000 in cash, 
and an a<*ceptaiice, considered as good as 
cash, for Us. 00, (XK), on condition that 
the depositors agreed to the arrange- 
ment ; but with regard to the bond for 
4(>,522 no offers of an arrangement had 
been made. The property mortgaged to 
the Bank for Us. 95,000, has been re- 
cently valued at Us. 70,(X)0 ; but, in the 
opinion of one of the directors, it would 
not bring near that sum if now exposed 
for sale, and on the ])roperty mortgaged 
fur Rs. 4(},522, according to tlie same au- 
thority, the Bank would he subject to a 
still greater loss. 'I'lie question ns to the 
compromise of Us. 95,000 with one year's 
interest, being about Us. 1,01,882, for 
cash in hand, Its. 20,000. and an uf!ccpt- 
ance as good as cash for Us. 60,000, total 
Us. 80,000, came first before the meeting. 

Much conversation ensued, hut nothing 
was decided on with respect to tliis offer. 

Captain Uiiwlins drew utteiiliun to the 
formation of the institution. lie had 
clearly understood that it was established 
with the sanction of goverinnent, or 
rather, that it was a goverinnent establish- 
ment, and so he thought would any one 
so consider it who was aware that it was 
jironuilgated in government general or- 
ders, and recommended to captains com- 
manding companies by the then major 
general commanding the forces; and if any 
thing was wanting to strengthen this opi- 
nion, it was the fact that government 
appointed three of the directors. If the 
other depositors would consent, he would 
Jiave no objection to join in a suit against 
government for the amount of the defici- 
ency. 

The secretary said that the opinion of 
two leading barristers had been tak^n on 
the subject, and both were decidedly 
against the instituting of any proceedings 
against government. The secretary also 


mentioned that a petition had been pre- 
sented to government from the non-com- 
missioned officers and privates of the 38th 
regiment, who were depositors to tlie 
amount of Rs. 10,000, and they were in 
daily expectation of a reply. 


i!na2ira0. 

MISCKLLANEOUS. 

THE nisiioi*. 

The bishop of Calcutta has left the 
presidency for Tanjorc, accompanied by 
the archdeacon ; and will return in Feb. 
next, to be in time to procei d to Calcutta 
by the 12th of March. — Herald^ IJec, 61. 

MAD KJ.EPJIANT. 

One of the nabob’s servants met a most 
shocking and horrible death yesterday. 
An elephant, belonging to the Cliepauk 
palace, became suddenly attacked with a 
paroxysm of furious madness, broke loose, 
seized the first })orsoii that earnc in his 
way by his trunk, twirleil him round over 
his head with tremendous violence, dashed 
him to the ground, and kept striking the 
lifeless body to the earth, till, having ex- 
hausted his fury, he abandoned the corpse. 
He then chased such others as dared to 
approach him, who were fortunate enough 
to keep out of his reach. The animal 
afterwards fairly knocked down two other 
elephants .sent to overcome him. The 
gates of the [lalucc compound were imme- 
diately shut, ami the keepers endeavoured 
to coax liiin. He walked gently off from 
them, till they wore emboldened to walk 
up to him, when he suddenly turned round 
and pelted after them at the top of his 
speed. He did this several times, and a 
trooper went off express to the nabob to 
know wbat was to be done. Upon his 
arrival, the guards turned out, and were 
ordered to fire upon the elephant. 7'Jie 
animal was eventually taken, but not till 
lie hud received twenty balls. Pie is now 
ill safe custody. — Mad. Gaz. Dec. 17. 

A HORRIBLE ATBOt’I'rV, 

A letter from Ciiddalore acquaints ii.s 
that the station is rapidly increasing in 
population ; several new houses have been 
erected, and they talk of building a chapel 
of ease to the old town church ; but it 
unfortunately represents the adjoining 
district as needing the vigilance of more 
ctlicncioiis laws, and a better regulated or 
wider extended police. No fewer than five 
executions for murder are stated to have 
occurred within the last two months, and 
a female, now under sentence of death, 
is expected to be executed next week, for 
a murder of a more atrocious nature than 
any that has ever come to our knowledge, 
and which carries us back to the times 
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and banquets of Tliyestes and Harpagus. 
The husband of the woman in question 
had ^ven his wife some mutton to curi 7 
for his supper, and the womairs paramour 
chancing to come in during the time of 
the preparation, asked for and obtained 
the curry, which, being very luingry, he 
completely devoured: the woman, fear- 
ing her husband's anger, and liuving no 
means of replacing the mutton, actually 
killed her own child, curried it, and served 
it up to her liusband, who finding the 
bones smaller and more tender than those 
of mutton, taxed her with presenting him 
with kid ; but suddenly, as if. suspecting 
the horrible catastrophe, he enquired for 
his child, when, dreadful to relate, the 
mother confessed the munier, and the in- 
fernal fact of having made the fiesh of her 
infant into curry for its father. Our read- 
ers may feel inclined to doubt the reality 
of so diabolical a transaction ; but we are 
sorry to say that we have no reason to do 
so. — Mad. Tiniest Dec. 21*. 

F\-k<^JAll OF COORO. 

The ex-rajah of Coorg and his family 
are to be removed, under orders from the 
supreme government, from the fort at 
Vellore to Benares. Arrangements will 
be made for the conveyance of as many 
of the fallen rajah's followers as may de- 
sire to accompany him to the j>lacc of his 
destination ; and to those who may not, 
means will be ufiTorded for their return to 
Coorg. — Mad. Cour. Feb, 2. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

BOMBAY HARBOUR. 

Vice-Admiral Sir John Gore, naval 
commander-in-chief, having brought to 
the notice of government certain facts in- 
dicative of the deterioration of the Bom- 
bay Harbour, and suggested measures to 
arrest the progress of the evil detailed in 
the accompanying extract of letters, dated 
20th December, 18.T^, and 17th January, 
1834, the governor in council appointed 
a committee, * for the purpose of report- 
ing to government on the facts adverted 
to by his excellency, and on the measures 
suggested to arrest the progress of the 
evil. 

Extract of a letter from Vice-Admiral 
Sir John Gore, dated the 20th Decem- 
ber, J833:— 

Para 2nd. My first visit to Bombay 
was in H. M. S. Crown^ in November 
1789, and I wished to anchor the MeU 
viUe in the same place she lay when we 
arrived here, I. 3th December 1832. '^'he 

* Consisting of Commanders II. Cngan and E. W. 
Harris, of tne Indian Navy; Capt. F. M'Gille- 
vray ; W. Roberts, Esn. ; Capt. T. H. Johnstone; 
and Capt. Thomas M'Carthy. 


pilot made no objection ; but where the 
Crown^ a 64 of the largest clas.s, rikI 
drawing more water than the Melville 
does, lay easily afloat, the Melville ground^ 
ed at the last quarter of the ebb, and lay 
in the mud until the corresponding state 
of the flood tide, when she was moved 
below the * Middle-ground Shoal,' and 
that only one foot more water than she 
draws. 

“ My second visit to Bombay was in 
April 1791, ns Lieutenant of the Perae- 
Vf ranee, then one of the largest and finest 
frigates in the navy. She was docked, 
and new coppered. In attempting to get 
her out of dock, s)ie grounded, and us, 
by great exertion and difiieiilty, iiovc back 
into the dock, and thereby saved to his 
Msijesty's service. The next day, by ar- 
tificial means, she was floated out. 

“ 'I'his narrow escape caused great sen- 
sation at the moment, and many consul- 
tations were held upon the blasting of the 
rock which stands before the dock, and 
which causes the impediment, and occa* 
sions the rapid accumulation of mud in 
the old Bunder and the docks, notwith- 
standing all the labour and expense be- 
.stowed on its removal daily. But the 
systems of cotTer-dams and diving-bells 
were not known in those days so well as 
now, or it woid«l have been eft'ected under 
the zenl and ability which then existed on 
the subject. 

“ My next visit was in December of the 
same year, as a Lieutenant of the Crown, 
which ship moored in her former position 
enlirefy afloat. 

“ Wlicii the Melrillc returned to this 
harbour, in April 18.33, the Pilot aiurhored 
her outside the Oyster Ruck, thinking 
the season was too fur advanced fur her 
to lay in her previous place, where .she 
had onh/ one foot inure water than she 
drew at low-water spring-tides We took 
up the same anchorage on the 28th of 
November this year, that wc did on the 
1 Uh of December last year ; but finding 
tliat the ship had not one foot of water 
under her at low-water spring-tides, she 
was yesterday rnoured further out, and 
lias now two feet only to spare. 

But the circumstance that has mure 
immediately influenced inc in thus ad- 
dressing your lonlship, is the case of II. M. 
sliip Iniof/ene ; which ship, a few days 
back, in being attem]itcd to be docked, 
stuck fast in the mud on the second day 
of the spring tides, and was, by very great 
exertion, got afloat again, otherwise she 
would, in all probability, have been lost 
to the king’s navy. It was necessary to 
keep her in dock until the last day of the 
declining spring-tide, when there was not 
suflicient water to float her over the mud 
bank outside the dock, and she is now de- 
tained in the dock until the next .spring- 
tide. Thus one of the smallest class of 
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frigates is lost to the service for the mo- 
ment hy want of water ; where the Cal- 
cutta^ a two-decked ship of the largest 
class, was launched and floated out about 
four years ago. I am not aw'arc what 
artiflcial means may have been used to 
float the Calcutta, 

“Most of the merchant ships which 
frequent Bombay, draw as much, and 
some more water, than the Imogenc; 
uiid if they require any temporary repair 
that can be ettected in twenty-four or 
forty-eight hours, they are obliged to incur 
the enoi'inous charge for the use of the 
dock for fourteen days ; and such is the 
rapid accumulation of niiid and diminu- 
tion in the depth of water all over the 
harbour, that in very few years the dock 
will be useless for ships, and the whole 
establishment must, of necessity, he re- 
moved to Buichcr's Island, at an cx- 
])onse, loss of time, and general iiiconvc* 
iiience, that quite staggers one to con- 
template- 

“ Having thus detailed a few facts rela- 
tive to the growing evil, which have 
occurred within my own knowledge, 1 
hope to avoid giving oflTence in staling, 
what up])ears to me a means of remedying 
tlie effects of that evil. 

“1 believe it is notorious to all who 
have seen the spot, that the present old 
Builder is us great a nuisance as ever 
existed, and by its occasioning an indraft, 
and eddy tide, becomes a ready deposit 
for all tlic mud from the liarbour and 
Mazagon Flat ; the cbli tide being lost 
in it, while at the same time its current 
is impeded hy tlie New Apollo Bunder. 
Through these combined causes, the uc- 
cumulation of mud is mure rapid than can 
he removed ; and while it obstructs the 
entrance to the dock, it prevents the 
boats laden with the cargoes of the ships 
ill the liarlioiir, coming to the wharf to 
deliver after half-ebb, or those already 
loaded at the wharf to go olf until half- 
flood ; hence a serious delay and exposure 
to plunder and to damage. 

“ My idea is to form the present enUde- 
sac. formed between the Flag Staff Bas- 
tion niid tlie south end of the Dock-yard, 
into a hasin, to inelude all the docks and 
dock-yard ; capable of holding all the 
trade to Bombay afloat, where ships may 
land and receive their cargot‘s, go into or 
out of dock every tide ; and where the 
time, tlie expense, the damage, and the 
plunder, in putting their cargoes into and 
out of boats to be lauded and shipped, will 
occasion considerable saving of all ; and 
the flood and ebb-tide, being deprived of 
this place to deposit the mud they stir up 
by the eddies, will flow with so imicli 
more steadiness niid rapidity along the 
straight, or slightly curved line of the 
basin wall ; that the ebb particiilurly will 
carry the mud so low as the Oyster Uoek, 


and if it will make a deposit at that, its 
first obstruction, after being deprived of 
the inlet at the Old Bunder, the deposit 
there will he beneficial. 

Into all the details of constructing 
the outward wall of this basin, 1 shall not 
enter, but leave it to those wdiose local 
knowledge, habits and pursuits render them 
more competent ; but of the efficiency 
and practicability of such an undertaking, 
I have not the slightest question. The 
materials are at hand. Deepening the 
basin will not only do away the present 
existing eyil (the rock in front of the 
docks), but it will supply materials for 
filling the coffer-dam on the spot. 

“ 1 can see no difficulty in constructing 
such a work as I jiroposc, at no great ex- 
pense of time, or money ; and wlieii I give 
car to the iiiformutioii, that the surround- 
ing country is covered with the finest 
timber applicable to the purposes, and I 
see the granite rocks at the finger-ends of 
the thousands of unemployed natives 
wlio are starving, and to whom it will he 
charity to find work, 1 eaiinut anticipate 
any real ohiection to the completion of 
my plan, which is: — 

“ To construct a basin from the Flag 
Staff Bastion of Bombay, to the southern- 
most extremity of the Dock-yard wall. 

“ To let there be two gates, one to the 
north, the other to the south, for exit and 
entrance at the same tide. If one gate in 
the centre is thought sufficient, time and 
expense will be saved. The inner gate 
to be a caisson, tlie outer flood-gates, and 
the distance between them suffieieiit to 
hold the largest sliip, so that it may serve 
for a tide- dork for a ship requiring to he 
looked at, cither going into or out of the 
hasin. The outer wall of the basin to 
be a straight line, the inner one to be 
slighlly curved ; the centre may be tlirec 
or four times broader than the ends. 

“ The present Old Bunder to be done 
away in toto, and the area of the proposed 
basin exravateil to the dejitli of eighteen 
feet at least, 'I’lic sea- line battery, with 
its 100 guns, will then become useless, 
and the materials of it will nearly build 
the walls of the basin ; and if a si^i-bat- 
tery is reqiiircil, a niiieli more foriuidable 
one, and one that w'ill be irresistible, can 
easily be formed in the wall of the basin. 
The ground on w'hieh this rampart stands, 
I propose, shouhi become the site of 
w'arehouscs and merchants* couiiting- 
lioiiscs, w'liorcin the shijis may deposit 
their cargoes w'ith expedition and safety, 
and rc-luad w'ith another, and haul out of 
the basin in as short a time as they do in 
London and Liverpool, and be docked 
for Qne tide, if necessary, instead of four- 
teen days as now. The docks, opening 
into the basin, as I propose, will have 
deeper water outside their gates, than 
much less, as at present ; and the.y will 
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be accessible to ships at all tides, instead 
of only four days In each moon, and that 
even curtailing yearly. 

** These docks, containing a large body 
of water, may be made a back-water, to 
clear the channel of entrance to the basin, 
by being filled and emptied every tide if 
found requisite. But I feel confident that, 
after very few essays, such a rush of water 
will issue through the sluice to be con- 
structed from the docks under the en- 
trance of the basin, that no accumulation 
of mud can take place; and the present 
unavailing labour and expense may be 
beneficially applied to other objects ; and 
should it ever occur that the basin be left 
without a ship, then, by opening the gates 
at the last quarter- ebb, such a stream of 
water will issue from it. that will not only 
deepen its own channel, but the harbour, 
nearlyi if not quite, to the extent of the 
middle ground. 

“ Besides the sea-face battery, I would 
take down the present old dilapidated 
inconvenient Custom House, and place it 
at the angle of the north end of the basin, 
opening a communication with the har- 
bour by a Bunder and flight of steps for 
the ready coinmunicution with the ships. 
Another communication should open to 
the docks, and one to the town. Thus 
the four sides of the Custom House will 
be open for air and light, and the ufiicers 
of that establishment see the sources of 
their work. 

“ A line of convenient warehouses 
should be built facing the basin, leaving a 
suflicient space on tlie wharf for landing 
the ships' cargoes and the necessary traf- 
fic, and openings from it to the town be- 
tween each quadrangular building; and 
beyond these a line of buildings for mer- 
chants* counting -hou.scs, from the new 
Custom House to the dock-yard, which 
may be made very ornamental, as well as 
convenient to the merchants ; and, being 
open to the sea-breeze, will be cool. 

“ There must be a fliglit of steps and a 
slip at the south-end of the basin wall to 
communicate with the dock yard from the 
harbour, independent of the ba.sin and 
town. 

*• AV'hen I see the prodigious and yearly 
increasing trade to Bombay, and contem- 
plate that opening of the navigation of the 
Indus, and the consequent extension of 
the China trade, hotli of which must aug- 
ment the number of sliips in tlii.s magnifi' 
cent, but yearly deteriorating harbour, I 
see that something is required to be 
speedily effected to arrest the growing 
evil, and to afford that facility to the trade 
which will be loudly called fur to reach 
its growing importance. 

** Ignorant as 1 am of details, and all 
the arcana of such undertaking, as also 
tlie data for making any calculation of the 
expense, yet I feel confident, that the 
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revenue, which will be derived from the 
rent of the warehouses and counting- 
houses, the entrance and occupation of 
the basin, the very increased use of the 
dock by those who now slum Bombay 
from the high charges, but who will then 
resort there for the security and facility, 
will be very great. I say, all these consi- 
derations embolden me to think that such 
a magnificent undertaking cannot fail to 
be as productive to, ns it will be worthy 
of, the Hon. East India Company's go- 
vernment 

“ The money may be raised in many 
ways, and the readiness with which large 
sums have been subscribed to a steam - 
fund, leaves me without a doubt that any 
sum may be obtained upon a subject, 
where so solid a foundation exists for am- 
ple remuneration. 

“At Bi)inbay, no improvement has 
been made within my miMuory, although 
its importance, ns a place of commerce, 
and the enrichment of so many natives, 
has increased fifteen-fold at least ; and is 
likely to increase in as great a ratio, while 
the facilities afforded to the natives l>y sea 
will bring all the wealthy merchnnt.s to 
visit Bombay from the ancient Moghul 
empire. 

“ A range of buildings from the pro- 
posed new Custom House, corresponding 
with those beautiful specimens of architec- 
ture, the >Iiiit and the Town-hall, cannot 
fail to excite admiration and respect. 

“ To elucidate the foregoing proposals, 
I send your lordship a chart of tlie port of 
Bonihny harhour alluded to, copied from 
the survey made by IVIr. Horsliurgh in the 
year 1803 and IHOI (supplied to H. M. 
ships by the Board of Admiralty), and 
that of Captain Cogan, of the East India 
Company’s Marine service, with the 
depths of water at each survey ; the one 
in red, the other in black ink, also a sketch 
of my proposed l)!isin-wall. 

** But a more critical survey and admea- 
siircmcnt is within your lordship’s reach, 
by tlie respective officers of engineers and 
marine of this presidency, which will ex- 
plain and correct any discrepancy or er- 
rors, my want of better information may 
have left open ; and by an increase of 
the science and intelligence that prevails 
in your lordship’s government, the whole 
subject may readily be reduced to a cer- 
tainty, by mathematical and pecuniary 
calculation." 

Extract of a letter from his Excellency, 

Vice-Admiral Sir John Gore, dat^ 

17th January, 1834'. 

“ While a causeway to Colaba was con- 
templated as a means of accommodation 
only to the public and individuals residing 
there, there might be reasons in negativ- 
ing a great outlay of money to effect it ; 
but the question no longer rests on that 
point of view. The question now is, bow 
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and by what means can tlic harbour of 
Bombay be saved and prevented filling 
up? as it now does I may safely say 
daily. 

“ Your manuscript has drawn my at- 
tention (as above stated) to the set and 
state of the tides, and from iny position 
here I can see (w'bat I was not aware of) 
that, while the Melville is riding to the 
flood-tide, with a fresh sea-breeze and 
overland wind, the tide ebbs over the rocks 
between Bombay and Colaba in a sort of 
Jail, which must occasion a great waste 
and loss of water to the harbour, as also 
dimini.sh the effect of the receding tide in 
the harbour. Nothing can be more ob. 
vious than that, if this outlet was closed, 
and the full body of water was admitted 
and retained in the harbour, the force of 
the ebb would be stronger, and probably 
of longer duration ; and 1 venture to 
propose that not only the causeway, such 
as was formerly conteinplated, should im- 
mediately be made, but that it should be 
carried nearly to the Apollo Bunder, in 
order that the washing of the constant 
tide, and the swell in the S. W. monsoon 
may not encroach behind the end of the 
causeway — a danger, w'hich 1 perceive did 
not escape the notice of the engineers in 
the former ])roposition and arguments 
upon this subject. From this continua- 
tion 1 contemplate a most important be- 
nefit, not only to the trade, hut to the 
community at large, by its being made a 
wharf W'licreon to land the hundred tliou- 
sand bags of cotton, which arc now yearly 
landed on the Apollo Bunder, to the ex- 
treme inconvenience amounting almost to 
the total destruction of all c<imniuiiication 
with the ships in the harbour. A small 
duty may be laid on each bag of cotton so 
landed, for the use of the cranes and other 
facilities that would be afforded by this 
wharf, instead of the mariuul labour now 
exercised by hundreds of coolies, who now 
work in each other’s way, to the great 
expense of money and time. Such a 
straight line of wall, or embankment, or 
mound, as may be technically given to it, 
cannot fail to retain a prodigious body of 
water in the harbour, but must occasion a 
regularity in the tides and a steady strong 
stream of water in the ebb-tide, that will 
be an elfectual benefit to the whole extent 
of Bombay. And I will go further by 
stating, that if a similar line of wharfage 
was carried from the point of Fort George 
(or I believe Bombay Castle) to the end 
of Mazfigon, it would not only guide the 
chb-tide with more regularity, but serve 
as a commodious landing-place for the 
cargoes of the innumerable native vessels, 
which are now brought on shore by coolies 
on the mud flat. This might also be made 
a source of revenue, commensurate with 
outlay, which does not require to be very 
great, as the materials are at hand, and 
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need not be of an expensive kind. I 
should say that a coffer-dam, made of the 
cheapest timber, driven at low-water- 
mark or at J ebb, and filled in with every 
description of rubble and rubbish, and the 
excavations of the mud from the docks 
(which is now thrown upon the rocks be* 
tween Bombay and Colaba, and is brought 
back into the harbour by the flood-tide — 
this is a positive evil that claims immedi- 
ate attention, for it occurs daily) ; this 
mud, like that all over Bombay harbour, 
partakes of an adhesiveness resembling 
bird-lime, and when thrown in quantities 
into rubble and rubbish must give them 
stability. These two straight lines for the 
tide to run upon the face of the harbour, 
must obviously produce a good effect, 
and act as a sort of back-water ; first, by 
swelling the flood- tide, and secondly, by 
increasing the current of the ebb, instead 
of its being checked and weakened by all 
the interstices and sinuosities in the shore 
of the harbour, from IMazagon Point to 
the opening between Bombay and Colaba, 
each of which indentures is a deposit for 
mud to acciimiilcite, to be dispersed up 
the harbour by the next flood- tide. 

“ You most justly observe, that the 
opening between Bombay and Colaba 
must admit of a swell at high-water in the 
S. W. monsoon, particularly at the full 
and change of the moon, when I under- 
stand you have very generally a gale of 
wind; this, from the nature of tlie shoal 
water and muddy bottom all round Bom- 
bay harbour, to a great extent to seaward, 
occasions a va.st quantity of mud to be 
deposited in the harbour, which, having 
lost its former natural back-water, has not 
ebb-tide of suflicient strength to cause a 
re-action. The question is most im- 
portant. 

“ How is this to be obtaincii ? I am 
too entirely unacquainted with the locale oi 
the country to say what resources there 
may be for increasing the current of 
neighbouring rivers which empty them- 
selves into the harbour ; but it is unequi- 
vocally obvious to me, that, by stopping 
the irregular outlets of water from the 
harbour through the opening of Colaba, 
an immediate and elfectual benefit must 
arise. 

“ The state of Bombay harbour is not 
a question of clioice, but of necessity, arid 
its importance as the grand emporium of 
trade between England and China is 
likely to he established, and certainly 
should be encouraged ; and as the extent 
of trade is likely to be increased by open- 
ing the navigation of the river Indus, 1 
presume to suppose that no consideration 
of expense can be commensurate with the 
certain benefit, more particularly upon a 
calculation of the probable revenue that 
will accrue. 

" The effect the causeway may or may 
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not have upon the defences of Bombay, 
I view lightly. 1 have read the opinions 
of many very scientific and experienced 
odicers, that if vnll not. And I presume, 
upon a slight knowledge and limited ex- 
perience, to say it cannot take from, but 
that it may add to, the defences of Bom- 
bay, by a iiidicioiis advantage being taken 
of the existing Apollo Bunder, and the 
new ground that may be acquired to the 
esplanade l>y a measure which will follow 
these observations. 

Even suppose the defences should be 
partially deteriorated, can they be of any 
importance? There can be no native j>ower 
in India to assail Bombay: and even should 
the so-much-tniked-of march of a llussian 
army into India reach Bombay ; they can- 
not take it by a coup de main ; and their 
resources of every denomination must be 
so exhausted, that, with all the aid they 
may obtain from Persia, or Uunjeet Sing, 
they cannot make any impression on 
Bombay before a squadron of Britisli 
ships of war would arrive from Euglatid 
and annihilate them. The only enemy to 
be looked to seriously woidd be iMT.nce ; 
she might slip out a squadron, with 4>.0(K) 
or 5,000 soldiers, and attempt a coup de 
main on Bomliay. 1 have been told that 
Buonaparte did contemplate such a 
Quixotic plan ; but I would ask, first. 
Where are the troops to land? Next, 
With the whole country in our possession, 
how are these troops to be supplied ? 
And, thirdly, admitting that they etfected 
a landing on the esplanade (which is not 
%*ery practicable, although a little more so 
than at Colaba), a coup de main is out of 
the question ; and before they could effect 
a lodgment by approaches, an English 
squadron, even from England, would, I 
trust, render the Governor of Bombay a 
very satisfactory return of his foes. Under 
these views, all the objections that 1 have 
heard and read against the causeway 
vanish ; and I presume to recommend its 
immediate completion, as a work of im- 
perative necessity for the preservation of 
this fine and important harbour, and the 
possessions which the East- India Com- 
pany already hold within it. 

“ My other suggestions have arisen 
from my observations during a residence 
on this commaniling situation last year ; 
and this, Avhicti I will briefly state, is to 
embank Back Bay, from the spit of sand 
inside of this house (which has greatly 
accumulated during the last year) to the 
N.E. end of Colaba. This would effec- 
tually secure the new native town and the 
esplanade from all encroachments of the 
sea ; it would give a regular course to the 
tides ; and the quantity of mud that would 
80 be made terra firma, would bear a 
value past all estimation, and greatly in- 
crease the salubrity, comforts, conveni- 
ence, and defences of Bombay, and could 
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not cost much money: indeed, it might 
be effected by individuals under the direc- 
tion of proper engineers, upon a grant of 
any numher of years* lease that may be 
estimated as equivalent ; and a facility 
would be left for the formation of a har- 
bour under IVkihibar Point, between it 
and the reef of rocks towards the light- 
house, which are dry at } ebb. The only 
hesitutiuii I have on this point, is the risk 
of such hurhour filling. But even if it 
did so, it would strengthen tlie embank- 
ment ; and until it did fill up, it would be 
a rendezvous for tlie iniuimcrahlc boats 
which now resort to Back Bay, and run 
into the mud to land their cargoes in the 
new town to the foot of Malabar Hill.** 

Report of the Committee. 

“ The primary consideration submitted 
for our opinion is, Whether or not this 
harbour is in a state of deterioration ; and 
if so, from local or general causes. And 
in remarking on the siihjc<*t, we cannot 
but confess ourselves in some measure 
embarrassed, when we contrast tlie data 
upon which his Excellency has drawn his 
conclusions, with regard to the depth of 
water in the harbour, and the reduced 
cupuhilities of the dorks, with the result 
of our actual observations. 

With a view to illiistrutc the subject, 
we have constructed a skeleton plan of 
that part of the harbour iiartieularly 
brought under review by his Excellency ; 
and have exhibited the depth of water in 
feet, as taken by the lute Captain Keys, 
in the year when master attendant ; 

also those taken by our committee. And 
as those .soundings so identically agree 
with each other, as well as with the 
soundings in Lieut. Cogiin*s chart of 
18*^9, together wirh the recorded depths 
taken at tlie ditTcrent buoys fur the last 
twenty years ; we have been, in conse- 
quence, compelled to come to the con- 
clusion, tliat there has been no perceptible 
diminution in the depths of water in the 
essential })art of Bombay Harbour for a 
considerable period. We have, however, 
endeavoured to carry our research as far 
back as possible, and have been successful 
in obtaining a survey by Mr. Nicholson, 
a master in the royal navy, who was nii 
ofliccr of acknowledged science and dis- 
tinction in the nautical world. TJiis 
chan was published in 1794, and probably 
constructed about the time of Sir John 
Gorc*s second visit to Bombay : and 
although the soundings arc not reduced 
to feet, but noted in fathoms (which was 
the u.siial course at that period), it hears 
the appearance of a most careful survey 
about the anchorage ; and, if correct, will 
fully establish, that no appreciable dete- 
rioration has taken place for the Inst forty 
years, but on tlie contrary, Mr. Nichol- 
son’s observations in his notes of explnna- 
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tion on the chart distinctly state, that the 
large ships of His Majesty, when laden, 
were obliged to lay about a mile to the 
eastward of the middle ground, there not 
being siifTicicnt w'ater for them to lay 
inside of it : * Whereas His Majesty’s 84 
gun ships Bombay and Calcutta^ drawing 
twenty-five feet water, have, within the 
last five years, Iain within the middle 
ground, at the south buoy, at tlie com- 
mencement of the S.W. monsoon.’ And 
we imagine that these ships are as large, 
if not larger, and drew as much water, as 
any ships in His Majesty’s navy, at the 
period of Mr. Nicliolson’K survey; cer- 
tainly the largest that have ever been in 
this harbour. And although wc are not 
prepared to express an opinion that any 
improvement has taken place in the depth 
of water, yet we trust the circumstance 
just noted will justify the opinion which 
we have before given. 

The circumstance of the MdnUt's 
grounding on the 13th December, 1832, 
in the position noted on the annexed plan, 
is t(} us inexplicable; and we are disposed 
to think that some mistake must have 
arisen in supposing her to be aground, by 
her being, from some unknown cause, 
prevented from swinging to the tide : for, 
at her position, the least water (spring 
tides) is twenty-three feet. And if she 
was actually aground on the 13th Decem- 
ber, 1832, which was a day before the 
moon quartered, and at a time when 
there must have been at least seven feet 
more water than there would have 
been at spring ti<le.s, it would show, that 
at her position, on the sprinys, there could 
only have been fifteen feet. But as ships 
from fifteen to nineteen draft lay con- 
siderably inside and all around the MeU 
villc^ without grounding, or the least 
apprehension of doing so, on the sprinys, 
the committee, therefore, with every 
deference, have reason to express their 
belief, that some mistakes must have been 
made, in supposing the MdviHe to be 
aground at her anchorage on that day; as 
there ought to have been from twenty- 
eight to thirty feet water, low tulr, at the 
position in whicli she was anehored : and 
we have particularly noted the least water 
we find near where the Mdcille anehored 
at various times since 1832 in tiiis har- 
bour. 

Adverting to bis Excellency’s sug- 
gestions for constructing a wall of direc- 
tion from Mazagon to Coluba, with other 
propositions for the improvement of the 
harl)our, and convenient intercourse with 
the port — more particularly a wet dock, 
or basin for unloading ships — ^we have -no 
doubt that siicli works wouhl be of the 
greatest use to the public : and although 
we are not disposed to attach any weiglit 
to the circumstance of the Imoyene's 
grounding, under the particular circiim- 
Adal.Jovrn,^,^. Voi« 1 7 . No.dG. 


stances of that fact ; nor can we come to 
the conclusion that there is any deteriora- 
tion in the capabilities of the Bombay 
docks, from circumstances which we shall 
hereafter notice ; yet wc believe there is 
great room for improvement, and, if the 
tra<Ie of the port be increased to the 
extent anticipated, that it will he incum- 
bent on government to adopt some mea- 
sure to facilitate the transit of merchandize 
to and from the shore. And while we 
feel that it is not within the province of 
our present duties, nor are wc competent, 
to give even a remote estimate of the 
pecuniary outlay of the works suggested 
by his Excellency, wc have endeavoured 
to sketch on the plan the extent to which 
the basin-wall must be extended into the 
harbour, in order to enable it at all times 
to be accessible to vessels drawing twenty 
feet ; an extent wliich, probably, his Ex- 
cellency did not contem])latc, hut wliich 
would form an undertaking of very great 
magnitude. 

After minute inquiry, we find, that 
in the sinuosity of the coast from Maza- 
gon to Bombay, there is little or no cur- 
rent; and, although unaccountahlc, there 
is no deposit except in the dock-basiii, 
which, from its position, naturally collects 
a considerable quantity of mud that is 
obliged to be removed by very inefficient 
means ; which circumstance, so far from 
leading us to apprehend that there is 
danger of the docks being injured from tlie 
aceunuilatiori of the mud in tliis place, wc 
can only infer that there is some natural 
though unknown agency to prevent it. 
But we at the same time take the liberty 
to suggest, both in regard to conveni- 
ence and economy, that a small dredge- 
boat, witli a steam-engine, be applied to 
the removal of this deposit ; which, on 
ca.ses of emergency, might be found highly 
detrimental to the speedy docking of a 
large ship. And that no actual deterioration 
has taken place in the capabilities of the 
Bombay docks, is best substantiated by 
the fact of the Asiaj of 84 guns, having 
been floated out, drawing 1(5 ft. lOin. , in 
1824; which was the greatest draught of 
water of any ship that ever floated in 
them : and wc liave ascertained by the 
records in the master attendant’s office, 
that a ship drawing even seventeen feet 
water, might without difficulty, during 
tlie last month, have been floated out of 
the docks. I’he cause of His Majesty’s 
shiji Imoycne having grounded, when at- 
tempting to go into dock, was from an 
anxiety to effect her repairs, and take her 
out the same springs. It was therefore 
attempted to haul her in during tlie second 
day the springs lifted, instead of waiting 
another day ; which prevented the Jnwyene 
coming into dock till the ensuing evening, 
when she had two feet water to spare. But 
had that frigate’s repairs been effected 
(O) 
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within four days, she mi^ht have gone out 
of (lock on the same springs. 

** Having submitted our opinion on the 
most important points under considera- 
tion, we siuill jirocoed to tender a few 
remarks on the liarbour generally ; and in 
doing so, we most fully concur in liis 
Excellency’s opinion, regarding the ad- 
vantages that would accrue to the harbour, 
if a valhird were built from Bombay to 
Colaba. But as the benefits derivable 
therefrom have been so ably stated by his 
Excellency, and so forcibly brought to the 
notice of government, twenty years back, 
by IMr. Newnham, it only remains for us 
to express our conviction, that the effect 
of a vallard across the Colaba Ferry wouhl 
be, not only to increase the rapidity, but 
to cause a fair and useful direction to the 
tide on the western side ol the harbour, 
which is so essential to ships working out 
on the S.W. monsoon ; it would entirely 
sto]) the cross current, or eddy, which is 
seriously felt in the harhuui' at high water, 
in creating a considerable swell among the 
shipping ; and it might ])OssibIy, in our 
opinion, increase the rise of tides at the 
dock-gates several inches, independent of 
its having, probably, the ultimate etfoet of 
regaining a great part of the esplanade, 
wliicb lias been encroached upon by the 
sea, in consequence of its having no 
barrier to cheek it ^ force in the monsoon, 
but which cross-current, on the contrary, 
is encouraged by a free indraft between tlic 
islands, which would then be prevented. 

“ In directing our attention to the 
harbour generally, we feel called on to 
notice the effect of tfie Sion vallard — a 
work of comjiaraiivcly modern structure — 
which has, in our opinion, been detri. 
mental to the northern part of it. and 
may, in the eourse of time, prove highly 
injurious ; as it appears, since tlie eon- 
struction of this vallard, that the inud- 
baiiks Iiave been very materially increased, 
from tlic entrance of jMabim river cast to 
the Green Islaiul. and south to the 
Mazagon dock, which wc attribute to the S. 
W. monsoon forcing a deposit through the 
small passage or gate left in the causeway, 
us passage for small bouts, w ithoiit there 
being a sutlicient means of reaction to rc- 
iiirii it ; it is, therefore, deposited on each 
side of the narrow channel, to and from the 
aperture in the causeway. And we have in 
consequence to express our opinion, tliat 
this passage should be entirely blocked 
up; which could be done, even as an ex- 
periment, at a very trifling expense. Wc 
think the effect of this measure would 
ultimately be, that the present low 
marshy ground between the island of 
Bombay and Salsette, would soon dry up 
and join this Island ; and that it would 
put an entire stop to that cross-ciirrcnt 
that now exists in the northcim part of the 
harbour, and be generally bcncficicnt by 


giving n direct course to the tide from the 
S. W. prong to the island of Salsette.** 
Bombay, 25th Marcli, 183*1. 

Copy of a I.ctter from Vice-Admiral Sir 

John Gore, to the Earl of Clare. 

JI/c/wV/c, in Port Louis, Mauritius, 
23d July, 1834. 

In acknowledging your I.ordship's 
letter in council of the Kith April, with 
its accompanying charts, 1 feel called up- 
on to remark some facts, without the 
slightest intention of entering into any 
controversy with the Committee, to whom 
your Lordship was pleased to refer my com- 
munication of the 20th Dec. 183.3, relat- 
ing to the deterioration ofBomhay harbour. 

** In the first place, the Committee have 
passed over the chart of survey wliich 1 
sent to them of Mr. Ilorshurgh’s in 180S, 
together with the siihseqiicnt survey by 
IJeut. Cogati, in 18‘JS, and gone back to 
IVIr. Nicholson’s cliait in 17|M. 

“ All the information ^Ir. Nicholson 
possosseil has long since been surpassed liy 
the more sc'ientific and practical knowledge 
of 3Ir. Horsbiirgb, who, being alive and 
bydrographer of the Hon. the Court of 
Directors, might have been referred to; 
added to which, the Lords (’oiniTiis:»ioners 
of the Admiralty have adopted the survey 
of Mr. Horsbiirgb, and supply H.M’s 
ships with his chart, for the guidance of 
their oflieers. 

•' Lieut. Cogan’s cliart, compared with 
jMr. Horsljurgh’s previous survey, indicates 
a direct diminution of six and eight feet 
water all over the harbour, between 1828 
aiul 180.3. (bit wlicn 1 look to the chart 
of Mr. Nicliolson’s survey (tlie date of 
wbicli is not known), 1 perceive the depth 
of water very far exceed that given at pre- 
sent ; and in ibo chart of the Committee 
which is sent for my observation and in- 
formation, within a triangle einbrncing a 
space of nearly lliree-fourtlis of a mile each 
side, no depth is marked, as if no sound- 
ings had been taken. In tbi.s space the 
J/t'/ri7A’\v position is marked thrice, and on 
comparing it with a corrc.^pondiiig space 
on Mr. Nicholson’s chart, which has been 
sent to me with tiie Committee’s report, I 
observe, that where there is now* only 
twenty- seven feet, IVlr. Nichol.son pl.ices 
six fathoms (or thirty-six feet), at low 
water spring tides, and seven (forty- 

two feet), and eight fathoms (forty.eight 
feet), at liigli water spring tides. — How is 
this contradiction by the Committee’s own 
data to he reconciled ? 

** Fact.s supersede arguments, and 1 
take leave to relate one: — From the resi- 
dence your Lordship so obligingly and 
hospitably lent to me, at Malabar point, in 
December 18.3.3, I observed that the A/ci- 
cUle did not swing to the Hood tide so soon 
ns the other ships, and 1 wrote to Capt. 
Hart upon the subject, who found that the 
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slup was in the mud a7id l/te rudder fast 
consequently, when she floated, she was 
unmoored, and moved three cables* length 
i'lirther out, where, in reference to the Sf)iind* 
ings, and the muster's written report to 
i 'apt. Hart, I see at low water spring tides 
the sliip has only six inches water under 
her, llie deplli being twenty-three feet, and 
lier dr.jft forward 2l ft. G in. and abaft 
22 ft. G in. 

“ This tact is at variance with the opinion 
of tlic Committee, who I cannot learn e%'cr 
sent any person aboard tlie MidviUe at any 
time to make enquiry ; nor did any oflicer 
sec a person sounding round or near her. 
I’lie Mdvillc's late muster, Mr. Higgs, was 
daily occupied in sounding ami taking 
angles in tlie harbour. I am sorrj his be- 
ing appointed ina'^tor-uttendant at Trinco- 
tnalee, and not having left a copy of his 
observations with his successor, prevents niy 
sending your I^ordship tlie particulars <if 
them; for, as Mr.Higgs is a scientific prac- 
tical maritime surveyor, and served under 
Captains llartholumew and Owen, his re- 
marks bear a valuable character. 

J should not take any notice of ano- 
iher paragraph of the rept>rt, did it not 
impeach my personal rcruci/j/ ; and as the 
following particulars are facts, whichCapt. 
Hart and many oflicers of the Mdeille. can 
vouch for, I will take leave to state them. 

“ In my letter to your liordship 1 stated 
that the MvlriUe was anchoretl on the l.Uh 
of December 18:12, in consequence of my 
wish, expressed to the pilot, in reply, that 
I shotdd like the sbi)) to lay where the 
Crou'n did in the years 1780, 175)0, I70l, 
when 1 lirst visiteil Hombay. She was so 
anchored and moored, and the same even- 
iiig all the sails unbent, and preparations 
made lo relit the rigging, ike, 

“ 'I’iie next morning, whilst at break- 
fast, the (illicer of the watch came to (’apt. 
Hart to state that a pilot liad come on board 
lo move the ship, as she would be a-groiiiul 
at low water. She was instantly unmoored 
and hove short on the ebb-tide. llefore 
/(»«• Huiler slie w.is fast in the mud, and the 
niddcrr could not he moved, nor did she 
swing to the tirst 4»f the flood-tide. Not 
liking tlie appearance or manner of the 
j)ilot, 1 sent a lieutenant to the master- 
attendant to desire that some rc.sponsil>Io 
person should he sent on board to secure 
the king’s ship ; upon wliicb lour or five 
oflicers in uniform came on board, aii<l re- 
prehended the pilot for placing the MelnlU: 
where she was, and so soon as ahv floated 
and swung to tlie flood, she was put under .sail 
and moved below the middle ground. Such 
are the facts, of w hich the Committee have 
indulged themselves in expressing a doubt. 

“ One observation is draw-ii from me 
lliereby, that, in the three- times the king’s 
ship, bearing my fl.ig, has entered the 
liarboLir of Uombay, no person in the cha- 
racter of master-attendant lias been report- 


ed to me to have visited her ; and Captain 
Jilackwood, of H. M. ship fmo^enc, made 
several complaints offleiaJly to me, that lie 
could not, on repeated application, obtain 
the aid or assistance of sucii oflicer when 
the /mo^ene was taken into, and out of, 
dock, in December IS.'J.'l. I\Iy observation 
to wliicb, was, that your Lordship bad been 
pleased to issue your or/'- rs on the subject; 
and we must conclude ih it the respective 
oflicers would adlieie to their ow'ii old cus- 
toms, liow'cvcr ibiy might be at variance 
witli those of bis Miiji sty's service, 

** I shall most heartily rejoice at any 
mea.su res being adopted to save and im- 
])rove so line a harliour, and one of such 
incalculable importance, ns that of Bombay 
is and may become. 

“ 1 have the bnnonr to be, &c. 
(Signed) ‘‘John Cokf, Vice-Adm. 

and Cuni.-in-Chief.” 

Copy of a Letter from Commander Cogan, 
President of the Con inittee on the de- 
terioration of Bombay barboiir, to Cap- 
tain Sir Charles .Malcolm, Knt., Super- 
intendant of tlie Indian Navy. 

“ Sir, — I have the honour to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter of the ild 
inst., accompanied by a copy of a letter 
from bis Kxcellency Sir John Gore (con - 
veying animadversions on the Report of a 
Committee of this harbour), and re<jue>t- 
ing me to submit any explanation on (l.'ai; 
part of the Committee’s report wbiclj bis 
Kxcellency ilecins exceptionable, in onler 
that the same be placed on record. 

“ The impoitant, and 1 may say invi- 
dious duty, that devolved on the harbour 
Committee, in deciiling on a (|lle^st^on of 
such national Inqiortaiice as :bo assumed 
deterioration of tins liarbour ; : 0 id that, on 
various data set Idrlb as facts by Ids Kxcel- 
leucy, received the utmo.^t attention on our 
]Mrt, before we submitted an opinion that 
might involve an enormous expense to 
Ciovermr.eiil on the one band, or before 
we pn sume«l to impugn tlie opinions or 
data of so high an authority as bis K\eel - 
leiicv, oil the other ; and, altliougli I have 
most attentively considered bis Kxcel- 
leiicy’s stiictims on oiir report, I do not 
see any thing lo cause a change in my opi- 
nion, tor the reasons hereafter explained. 

“ The most efVee’tual means of ascertain- 
ing whether the harbour is progressively de- 
teriorating, was by contrasting its depth of 
water at the present time, with that of the 
first antbentic inform.'ition we possess ; and 
with this view we referred to JMr. Nichol- 
son’s chart of 1794, in which the <le|)tlei 
are not only nuirked, but llic fact recorded 
and their positions noted, of bis Majesty’s 
largo ships being obliged to lay onisidr of 
the miildle ground, there not l.'cing sulli- 
cient w.iiei for them inside ; and on refer- 
ring to Nicholson’s directions, page 25)9, it 
is distinctly stated, that, at no part of the 
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harbour, within the middle ground, is there 
more water than 4^ and 4} fathoms low 
springs. I cannot, therefore, reconcile tills 
fact with the assertion made in the fourth 
and fifth paragraphs of his Excellency's 
letter ; but trust it will be the means of 
removing the apparent contradiction of our 
Committee's report, as noticed in the con- 
clusion of the fifth paragraph. 

** In regard to our C'ominittee passing 
over Mr. Horsburgli's chart of 1 80t3, I beg 
to explain that, while the maritime world 
are so much indebted to that most zealous 
and highly-gifted navigator, would it be 
reasonable to expect that his surveys, when 
performed under such limited means as he 
possessed, could be as minute in detail as 
those where the means of Government, or 
naval commander-in-chief, were at the 
disposal of the surveyors? And I need 
only remark that, while I believe his chart 
of this harbour to be the most practically 
useful to strangers that exists, yet there are 
some discrepancies in its ininutios that may 
be considered exceptioiialile — as, for in- 
stance, the sunken rock is represented ns 
having on it, at low water, seven feet ; 
whereas, to my knowledge, that rock is 
now, as it has been for the last twenty 
years, perfectly dry at low- water springs, 
and visible during the d ly in the months 
of June, July, and August. The delinea- 
tion of the foul ground of Thull is also 
imperfect ; nor is the mud channel passing 
through the same noticed ; yet the chart is 
as complete as it can be required for the 
general purposes of navigation. It may 
therefore be assumed, that tlie soundings 
within the middle ground were not reduced 
for the lowest springs— as, for instance, 
the general rise and fall on the springs is a 
few inches less than seventeen feet ; where, 
as a strong southerly wind during the fair 
season gives a rise of nineteen feet, and the 
soundings in my chart were reduced to 
meet such a contingency, which may in 
' some measure account for the dilFerence 
between the depths in my survey and that 
of Mr. Horsburgh's. I, however, express 
this opinion with deference, as it is one 
which that gentleman only can decide on ; 
but as all other procurable data regarding 
the harbour, for the last half century, 
strictly agree with the last survey of 1829, 
I am satisfied that Mr. Horsburgli will ad- 
mit the propriety of the Committee's opi- 
nion, as conveyed in the fourth paragraph 
of our report. 

“ 1 will refrain from further remark on 
the Melville* s grounding on the 13tb Dec* 
1832, than by drawing your particular at- 
tention to the fifth paragraph of the Com. 
mittee’s rc^port, which will leave no doubt 
on your mind, that, if the Melville was 
actually aground on that day, the shipping 
in the north part of the harbour, must have 
sustained serious injury, by laying aground 
twice every twenty-four hours, during tbe 
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21st, 22d, 23d, and 24th of the same 
month ; and had they been so situated, it 
would have created a sensation in the com- 
mercial community that would have left 
no doubt of such an extraordinary event. 
But, independent of these circumstances, 
Mr. Atkinson, the second assistant to the 
master's altendant, who went on board to 
move the Melville^ declares that, instead of 
the ship being aground, she bad seven or 
eight feet water to spare at the time ; and 
that four or five officers in uniform could 
goon board the Melville and reprimand the 
pilot, or interfere with the duties of the 
master-attendants* office, is an occurrence 
which you are aw'are could not take place, 
as neither the assistant to the iiiaster aU 
tetulant or pilots wear any uniforin what- 
ever. 

I cannot hut express my surprise at 
the Melville's being aground, when an. 
chored to the southward of the middle 
ground, in December 1833, as noticed in 
tile first instance by the admiral, at the 
JVIalahar ))oint, and whose written coiiiiiui- 
nicatiun to Capt. Hurt (on board), enabled 
that officer to discover the fact of the rud- 
der being fast ; and as tlic conveyance of 
the letter must have occupied about three- 
quarters of All hour, it may bcitiferred that 
the ship must have been one hour in the 
mud, w ith at least two feet less water than 
her draft. Tiiat such an event could not 
have taken place, according to the ordinary 
course of tilings, can he placed beyond a 
doubt, by the soundings at the position 
in which the Melville was first anchored in 
this harbour, in December, 1833; and 
allhougli his Excellency states that no 
ofllccrs made inquiries on board the MeU 
ville, or were any seen sounding round or 
near her, I beg to state that soundings 
w’ere taken all round the ship by a inemher 
of the Committee, and that Mr. lloherts 
noticed to Commander Johnstone of the 
Melville on shore, the report of the ship 
being aground, and requested the particu. 
lai s of the same — w hen that ofTicer replied, 
that the ship had nut lecn aground, and 
that they only lifted their northward an. 
clior, and dropped it to the southward, in 
order that the admiral might have a clear 
view of the ship from Malabar Point. But, 
in the absence of the information obtained 
by Mr. Higgs (in his daily course of 
sounding in tlic harbour), the log book of 
the Melville must contnin as valuable a 
record of every incident that has reference 
to the grounding of a ship of that magni- 
tude, in the first harbour in India ; and a 
copy of the same would be highly useful to 
the master attendant of the port. 

That some mistake must have arisen, 
in stating that, during the three times the 
Melville^ hearing liis Excellency's flag, has 
entered this port, no person in the charac- 
ter of master-attendant had been reported 
as having visited the ship, is evident, from 
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the fact of my having seen the acting 
master-attenclArit (Capt, Bracks, in Dec. 
I8.‘i‘2) board the Melville, off the sunken 
rock, when standing up the liarbour ; and 
I was introduced to the admiral on board, 
when in conversation with that officer, as 
soon as the ship anchored. It is only in 
justice to Capt. Brucks that I take tlie 
liberty of mentioning this fact, as it is pro- 
bable that oflicer may not have an oppor- 
tunity of justifying his conduct on the 
occasion. 

I trust, as a public officer, my having 
fearlessly, yet conscientiously, submitted 
the explanations which, I consider, have 
been called forth by the strictures of his 
Kxcellciicy, the naval commander.in- 
chief, will require no apology,— more par- 
ticularly as these strictures have serious 
ref erence to the correctness of the proceed- 
ings of a committee on this harbour, of 
which .1 was the senior member, as well as 
to the survey of the same performed by 
me ; and also reflecting on other members 
of that service to which 1 have the honour 
to belong. But, in justice to our Com- 
tnittee, as well as to allay all doubts, nut 
only in the mind of the Bight lion, the 
Governor in Council, but of his Kxccl. 
Icncy the Naval Coniinandcr-in- Chief,— 
1 would most respectfully suggest, that an 
officer from II. 31. ship Jl/cigtaV/mc, now 
in tide port, be reejuested to accompany 
the imister-aitcndant and myself, to exa- 
mine the positions in this harbour at which 
it is alleged the Melville grounded but, 
should such a measure not be deemed ex- 
pedient by Government, I most respect- 
fully and earnestly hope and solicit, that 
tlid consideration and protection which 
has been extended to the oflicers of the 
Indian Navy, by the Bight Hon. the Go- 
vernor in Council and yourself, will be an 
inducement to submit this explanation to 
those sources where the proceedings of the 
liarbour Committee may be made a sub- 
ject of discussion or consideration. 

** Bombay, 19/4 Sept, 


THE FARSEES. 

Another meeting of the self-elected le- 
gislators for the Parsees was held yesterday, 
at the hungnlow of Nowrojoe Jamsetjee, 
Ksq., the principal ship-builder, at which 
about one hundred persons were present. 
This council of a hundred is not liable to 
the same objection as those which we made 
to the last (and we may as well say the 
first attempt at legislation), as it was held 
ill broad and open day-light. But great 
discontent prevails amongst the Parsee 
comiiiiinity concerning the manner in 
which this affair has been handled. They 
complain that the rich are legislated for, 
while the poor are neglected, and that the 
interests of religion cannot be consulted 
when no holy dustoor lias been examined 


or called into council .— and Vurt. 
Jan. 1. 

ENOLISH SCHOOLS. 

Two masters for the Native Education 
Society’s English school have arrived, and 
yesterday examined the school, previous to 
their taking ciitirge. These gentlemen 
(Messrs. Henderson and Bell), it is ex- 
pected, will soon enter upon their duties, 
and that the operations of the society in 
encouraging the study of the English 
language will be extended.— /4. iJec, 4. 
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Legislative Council, Decemler 8/4. 

The Prfsidenl, adverting to tlie direc- 
tions received from the Secretary of State 
for a grand revision of the Colonial laws, 
with a view to their consolidation and 
amendment, proposed that the ordinance 
for declaring I'.ngli&h rules of evidence to 
be in force in the island, form the subject 
of discussion. 

Sir C. Marshall, in proceeding to state 
the nature of the ordinance, observed that, 
of the four ordinances which he (the chief 
justice), in the first instance, intended to 
bring forward, there was one, viz. that re- 
lating to bankruptcy, insolvency, and the 
privilege of cessio honurum, which he 
thought it would be better to postpone for 
the present, in order that u late Act of 
Parliament connected with those subjects 
might he consulted, and advantage taken 
of any provision applicable to this island. 
The ordinance now before the Council 
had three objects. The Hrst and most im- 
portant one was to declare that English 
rules of evidence should be the law of 
Ceylon ; the second was to declare, as a 
matter of precaution, that the evidence of 
one credible witness in criminal proceed- 
ings might still be deemed sufiicient for 
the proof of any fact deposed to, notwith- 
standing the repeal of the former charter, 
wliicli had made this innovation on the 
civil law', but which provision bad not 
been repealed in the new charter ; the third 
object was to re-enact in substance, and 
consolidate with this ordinance, two former 
regulations on the subject of evidence. The 
necessity of declaring some system of evi- 
dence to he the law of the island for the 
general guidance of all courts, appeared to 
admit of no question. The next subject of 
inquiry was, what code ought to be de- 
clared the law in this respect. The choice 
of the council must, he thought, fall cither 
on the civil law, the English rules of evi- 
dence, or some system modified from one 
or both of those tw'o. 

With respect to the civil law, admirable 
as that code might be considered in many 
respects, he thought it would be no dilii. 
cult task to shew its utter inapplicability 
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to tlie present state of this island, as re- 
garded evidence. It might be sufficient 
to state, that it would be wholly irrccoti- 
cileable with the trial by jury. Their 
choice, tlicn, was almost necessarily direct- 
ed to the English system, either absolutely 
or with qualifications. And in consider- 
ing this latter alternative, the chief justice 
felt it his duty to remind the council of 
tlic objections wiiich had been raised to 
English rules of evidence by a modern 
class of writers, of great talent and un- 
doubted infiucnce at the present time. 
Those objections applied chiefly to the' 
exclusion of certain classes of witnesses ; 
at least he would only now consider those 
objections with reference to that ground. 
13ut first he would mention those grounds of 
incoinpctcney, which, by the rules of prac- 
tice promulgated last year by the Supreme 
Court, for the guidance of the district 
courts, were declared to be alone com. 
petent to disqualify a witness. Those 
grounds w^ere, 1st, inability, from want of 
age or understanding, to comprehend the 
obligation which tlie witness was about to 
take upon himself of telling the truth ; 
‘2dly, a sentence or conviction by some 
competent court of an oli'encc which le- 
gaily disqualified ; lldly, standing in the 
relation of husband or wife to one of the 
litigant parties, or having otherwise a 
direct interest tiiat the party calling him 
ahoiihl succeed in the suit. 

The ground of exclusion to which the 
most vehement objections had been raised, 
was that of interest. One of the most pro> 
inincnt, was, that ll»e English rule of exclii> 
sion went solely on the ground of pecu- 
niary interest, whereas there were other 
stronger grounds of disqtialification, aris- 
ing out of the aiFections and passions. 
Giving to this objection its full weight 
as a matter of comparison, what did it 
amount to, but that the system was human, 
and therefore not perfect? It did not 
follow' that because there were other objec- 
tions still stronger, their direct interest 
ought not to disqualify. 13iit he must be 
permitted to doubt wlicthcr the tics of 
Idood or affection ought to be viewed with 
the same distrust, as to their prohahle 
cflects, as interest of a baser nature. The 
true ground of exclusion, however, on the 
score of interest, was not as liad been sup- 
posed, the temptation to commit perjury, 
blit an apprehended want of integrity in a 
person coming forward to sweiir to or 
against facts, which, if established, would 
improve or prejudice his own pecuniary 
condition. It appeared to him that any 
person, directly interested in the event of 
a suit, was in reality to be considered in 
the light of a party, as much as if his name 
Appeared on the record an plaintiff nr flc- 
fendant. The cliief diflerence would he in 
degree, according to the amount or value 
of his stake. With respect to the nuinc- 
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rous suits respecting land in this country, 
cases constantly occured in whicli the de- 
cree, though only nominally affecting the 
parties on the record, would benefit many 
others, and be prejudicial to ns many more. 
If this rule of exclusion were abolished, 
the practice would soon be adopted of se- 
lecting the persons who had the least 
interest to be made the plaintiff, in order 
that the parties most deeply interested 
might bring proportionate energy and deter, 
mination to succeed, into the witness-box. 

Tlie proposition of the aiui-exclusionists, 
as regarded all kiifds of disqualification, 
w’hethcrfrom interest, perjury already com- 
mitted, or ignorance of the ohligntion of nn 
oath, was tiial every witness should he 
called ; leaving the court to give the evi- 
dence of each the precise value it was enti- 
tled to. Ill other words, each judge would 
be called upon, at the instant, in each case, 
to apply to the mass of evidence whicti 
w’oiild lie before him, the very same nicety 
of discrimination which the wisdom and 
expel ietice of ages hail been collecting for 
him, and to which, indeed, he would still, 
if lie were wise, resort for his guidance. 
As regarded interested or perjured wit- 
nesses, he would hear their testimony, and 
then dkiniss it altogether from his mind. 
For ittdeed, practically speaking, what 
value would he attached to evidence of this 
description? Not the w'cight of a feather. 
Or if it were otherwise, each judge would 
decide according to his own standard of 
humait nature, unfettered by rule, and 
would furnish a striking instance of that 
description of justice which had been so 
much reprobated by the class of writers 
whom he (Sir Charles Murshull) was endea- 
vouring to answer, under the designation 
of judge-made law. 

Being, therefore, wholly unconvinced of 
the expeiii'jiicy of the change, hu was hoiiiul 
to opfiose it in the present instance. But, 
even if he thought otherwise, he should not 
feel justified in recommending its adop- 
tion in Ceylon, until the British i^cgisla- 
ture had set the example. lie could, 
liow'ever, imagine no country in the worhl 
in which tlie }>i-aetical results of such an 
experiment would he so seriously to he 
apprehended. 'J'lie native jiropensity to 
mendacity was already sufficiently difficult 
to be guarded against. If additional temp- 
tations to fr'ilsehood wtire to be held out, 
the sagacity of tlie <listrict judges should be 
something superhuman to enable them to 
see through the mass of perjury which they 
would liave to contend with, j’he govern- 
ment shun Id he prepared to doiilile the 
number of district courts, already fully 
occupied ; and instead of satisfying the 
parties and the public, that even-handed 
justice had been done in each case, the 
losing party would have a never.failing 
and not unreasonable ground of cnmphiiiit 
against the decree >tiiat it hud procct-deil 
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on tlio evidence of infamoiis or interested 
n'itiiesscs. 

MISCRLLANGOUS. 

Inundation, — The following is an ex- 
tract of the oflicial report made hy Mr. 
Gisborne, the covernment agent for the 
Western Province, on the rflects of tlie 
inundation mentioned in p. .GO. 

“ The Kalany river has on this occasion 
risen, according to the measurements kept 
at the bridge of boats, 1:5 feet :5 inches 
above its ordinary heiglit at low water, or 
a foot higher than during the inundation 
in 1828, which was considered the highest 
tliat had till then bcLMi known. According 
to report, the river has overflowed its hanks 
on both sides, up to Sitiiak, a distance of 
about thirty miles rroin its mouth at Mu. 
tual, and lias spread over the country for 
ten miles, overflowing the tields lying 
nearest to it to the depth of from 10 to l.G 
feet. It is mucli to be feared that the crop 
of the. approaching maha harvest has heen 
entirely destroyed in the vicinity of the 
river, as well as of the different kinds of 
vegetables cultivated hy the people. Su]). 
plies of food were sent off in boats at the 
commencement, and are still being for- 
warded in ditfereiit directions, for the peo- 
ple whom the flood lias forced from their 
dwellings ; hy this, and hy the assistance 
of boats whicii were despatched to reira've 
tlie inhabitants to places of safety, 1 hope 
little sutferfng from want of subsistence or 
from exposure to the weallii-r has heen 
experienced. After the water lias suli- 
sided, the people who live in the imme- 
diate neighiiourliood of Cultimbowill pro- 
bably he at once able to return to their usual 
occupations in trade and in hired labour, 
lliit 1 imagine tliose residing at a distance 
will require for three or four w’ceks the 
assistance of government for their support. 
In the direction of Grand Pass a number of 
houses have fallen, and a number are ma- 
terially injured : and this has also been the 
case in the hamlets laying at the outskirts 
of the town. 1 know of only two bridges 
having siiflered, viz. that at Jayelle ami 
that at Dehiwclle. 'Hie former has been 
carried away, and the latter partially de- 
stroyed. 

In the Cliilaw and Seven Kories divi- 
sions, the inclemency of the weather ap- 
pears to have been experienced in great 
severity. All the lower grounds seem to 
have been hy the last accounts under 
water.” 

The report from Mr. Turner, government 
agent of the central province, contains very 
long details respecting the damage occa- 
sioned at Kaiuly, and the measures adopt- 
ed against ilie danger which threatened 
that town. 

It ajipears that the heavy rains of No- 
vember occasioned the rivers and lakes t«) 
rise rapidly. The outlet of the lake at the 


Castle-hill being insufllcient for the dis- 
charge of the water flowing into it, it wfis 
expected that the embankment w'ould he 
overflowed, and the town inundated. A 
deep ditch was accordingly cut across the 
head of Castle-liill street, to lead the water 
into the lower lake. The rain continuing, 
the lake overflowed on the 29th November, 
and it being likely that the rise of the lower 
lake would overflow the lower part of the 
town, the outlets of both w'crc widened. At 
length, the cmliankmeiit of the lower lake 
(tlie water of which had risen to the level of 
Columbo-street) was cut through, and the 
narrow arch taken down. This step deli- 
vered the town. The streets were much 
dilapidated. 

Meanwliile, the roads were inundated, 
preventing the passage of tlie mail-coacli ; 
no canoe could jdy .across the valley, and 
(lie tavern and bazaars atGungoruwa were 
submerged ; the inundation extended half 
way up the slope descending from Welata 
to Giingoriiwa. 

There being no abatement in the wea- 
tlicr, the overflow of the upper lake ojiposlte 
the mess-house being sixty yards broad, the 
cinhankment having been worked away in 
two places, and the lake having attained a 
height which menaced the very heart ofthc 
tow n, the rain still descending in torrents, 
the agent was advised to cut away the 
etnhankment. He however delayed this 
step, since it would have entirely dcstroy- 
Cvl tile lake, anil the other contrivances 
resurled to ailbrded outlets w hich at length 
preserved the town. The low'cr lake has 
completely run out. Mr. Turner says : 
** I sec no occasion to regret the loss of 
the lower lake ; on the contrary, from the 
view noiv presented of that emptied valley, 
I conceive that both the health and ap- 
pearance of the town might be improved, 
by spreading out the mounds which sepa- 
rated the lower lake from the Rifle Ks- 
idanade. and generalizing" the level from 
the Ksplaiiade to the luw’cst point of the 
bed of the late lake.” 

The roail at Gungarowa was still eight 
or nine feet under water, and the flood 
hail risen IS^ feet above the road there, 
and been within 12^ feet of the crown 
of the arch of Pcradciiia bridge, sub- 
merging either cud of the arch to the fifth 
brace, which must have been a ^lerpcn- 
dicular rise above the imposts of the urcli 
of fourteen or fifteen feet, and above low- 
water mark of forty-two or forty-three feet. 
The bridge had stood, though three large 
cracks in the retaining walls of the abut- 
ment had npjiearcd. 

On the 1st December the rain abated, 
and the wind veered from N 10. to N. 
of W. 

The destruction of property and hahita- 
tioiis between Kandy and Peradenia has 
heen very great. The Kadogaiiawe pass 
is blocked up hy masses of rock, avu- 
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lanches of earth, and great trees, which 
have been precipitated on the road. Tiie 
gap at the monument is closed up by an 
avalanche from the hill opposite the mo. 
nument, and an active spring of water is 
rapidly bringing down further masses of 
earth from above. The causeway across 
tlie paddy field approaching the gap is 
completely carried away for the space of 
300 feet. In several places between Katidy 
and the pass the embanked road has slipped 
down, leaving a width of only six feet of 
road-way, and in other parts the road is 
entirely blocked up, except for foot pas« 
sengers, by avalanches of earth. 

The -full extent of the mischief of this 
inundation, which far exceeded that of 
1828, or any other in the memory of man, 
could not be ascertained, the communica- 
tion having liccn stopped. 

The Slate Prisojiers . — The trial of the 
Kandian state prisoners commenced on the 
12th January. The reading of the indict- 
ment occupied one hour and a half, and 
the King's Advocate's speech one hour in 
the delivery. Up to the 14th only seven- 
teen witnesses for the prosecution had been 
examined. But six out of the numlier of 
persons originally taken into custody, are 
put on their trial ; the others have either 
been discharged or admitted as evidence 
against the six being tried. 

The King's Advocate (Mr. \Vm. Ogle 
Carr), on the occasion of the prisoners ob. 
jecting to be tried by a native jury of Kan. 
dians, or by a first class native jury of the 
Columbo district, or by the usual jury of 
Kiiropeans at Kandy, composed of military 
ofiicers, having been reported to have said 
** that he was not desirous to have aColurnbo 
jury summoned, since in tw'o several cases 
in which he liad been personally concerned 
l>efore different judges, verdicts had been 
given in opposition to the directions of the 
judges trying the case, and as he thought 
in both cases against evidence sonic 
members of tlie two juries held a meeting, 
and requested an explanation from the 
learned gentleman, who disavow’ed making 
or intending to make any reflection, how. 
ever slight, upon the conscientious and ho- 
nourable intentions of these juries.” The 
letter was voted satisfactory by a small 
majority. 


S^tngaporr. 

The cargo of the American ship Maria 
was taken on board at an anchorage, in a 
very secure bay, called Boolang, in tlie 
opposite island of Battaur, about fourteen 
miles £.S.£. from our roads, and beyond 
the jurisdiction of Singapore. This ship is 
the fifth American which has repaired to 
that place within as many months, to carry 
on ber^trade with our settlement ; and we 
would fain ask of those in power at home, 
what is gained by the present vexatious 
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state of doubt, in which this so long agi- 
tated question is left ; a state which keeps 
an excellent cash customer from openly 
trading here, in common with every other 
species of the human race, whether civi- 
lized or harbarians; which deprives us of the 
80 -miich- wanted dollars, commonly brought 
to the East by these traders, and which 
finally is productive of no other good than 
that of putting the few who venture to 
come here to the delay and expense of boat- 
ing their cargoes from this to Boolang? 
Of their legal right to load tlicre, we pre- 
sume there can be no doubt, since the 
place chosen is out of the British posses- 
sions. — Sing, Chron, Nov, 20. 


THE LATE DISPUTE. 

The Canton Register publishes tlie fol- 
lowing as a translation of the report trans- 
mitted to tfic Imperial Court of the trans- 
actions w ith the late I.ord Napier : 

“ A reverent Memorial, forwarded by 
post conveyance, wherein your Majesty's 
servants. He, general commandant of the 
Canton city garrison, Uoo, Governor of 
the two provinces Kwang.tiing and 
Kwaiig-se, and Ke, Lieut. -governor of 
Kwang-tung, kneel and report. That the 
English ships of war and harharian Eye 
have all been driven out of the port, and 
tliat the naval and military forces have 
been returned to their stations ; on which 
report iJiey, looking upward, intreat that a 
sacred glance may he cast. 

** An English barbarian Eye, Lord 
Napier, having presumed, without previ- 
ously obtaining permits, to enter the river 
of Canton ; having also irregularly pre- 
sented a letter ; and having, in disobedi- 
ence to repeated orders plainly given, 
continued obstinate and perverse, J, your 
Majesty's minister, Loo. closed, according 
to law', the holds of the said nation's mer- 
chant ships. The said barbarian Eye liavtng 
further ordered two ships of war to push in 
suddenly through the maritime entrance, 
up to Whampoa in the inner river, I, your 
Majesty’s minister. Loo. stationed guards 
of civil and military ofiicers and soldiers, 
and wrote for tlieappoiiUmciit of u number 
of naval vessels from the Tartar force and 
from those under the admiral’s command, 
as well as of river cruizers from Sin-hwuy, 
ond other districts, to spread themselves 
along the pasage before (the frigoteH), even 
to the Leetili fort ( How-qua’s) near the 
city, and the Ta-liwang-haou reach of the 
river ; also in narrow and important pas- 
sages, preventive forces were stationed on 
either bhore, under the direction of the com- 
mander-in-chief of the land forces, your ma- 
jesty's ininister,Tsang-shing. 'Ihesecircum- 
stances and the measures taken have been 
already reported for your Majesty’s liear- 
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liig, in a reverent memorial ; wherein, 
also, the conduct of the naval tsan-seang 
of the admiral's Own division, for his neg- 
lect of guarding tlic passage inward, was 
severely animadverted on, according to the 
facts; and on die conduct of myself, Loo, 
investigation and censure was requested. 
This is on record. 

“ The commandcr..in-chief, your Ma- 
jesty's minister Tsang, marched up his 
forces, spread them out, and placed them 
in their stations in perfect secresy and 
good order. 'I'iic people of tl>e said bar- 
« barian ships of war saw, in the passage 
before them, spars ranged out across and 
all around, with guns and muskets, as it 
were a forest, large and small naval vessels 
ranged along for several miles, and soldiers 
stationed and encamped in every place on 
shore ; their force compactly joined, their 
military array imposing and alarming ; and 
the ships of war, being anchored at Wham, 
poa among the merchant vessels, plainly 
perceived boats full of firewood and straw, 
and fearing nothing less than an attack by 
fire, remained subdued among (he vessels. 
They did not dare to advance one step, 
nor did one person dare to ascend the 
shore. Among them also were some per. 
sons who came from Macao, wishing to go 
to Canton to sec the barbarian Lye, and 
they too were turned back by our men. 
The barbarian Eye, when he found that 
the passage by water was intercepted, 
became timid and fearful, and told the 
said nation's private merchants to say for 
him to the Hong merchants, Woo-tuii- 
yuen and the others,* ** that (he ships of 
war were to protect the trading barbarian 
ships in order thus to shew that he had 
no other purpose. 

“ When our soldiers accumulated daily, 
the said barbarian eye, seeing the internal 
and external communication cut off, and 
no way open to come in or go out, be- 
came still more alarmed and fearful, and 
again wrote to the private merchants to 
speak for him to the hong merchants, to 
beg that a sampan boat might be given 
him to leave* Canton. We, your majesty’s 
ministers, considered that the said barha- 
rian Eye had presumed to come up to 
Canton, without having obtained a per- 
mit ; and that the ships of war also hud 
sailed into the inner river, which nets, al- 
though in no way heavy oltences against 
the laws, were yet committed in wilful 
opposition to the prohibitory regulations, 
shewing an extreme degree of daring con- 
tempt, and we thought, if he were imme- 
diately to leave Canton, thus coming and 
going at his own convenience, how could 
it be possible to display a warning exam- 
ple, or to shew forth his fear-strieken 
submission ? We, therefore, again com- 

• In the Chinese copy it is, ** that the said na- 
tion’s private merchants’ 8hi|»s of war,” &c., which 
toons to be an error of the copyist. 
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manded the Hong merchants to question 
him. with authoritative sternness, as to 
what he wished to do, presumptuously 
coming to Canton without having ob- 
tained a permit, and in suddenly bringing 
the ships of war into the river ; and we 
required that he should make plain and 
distinct unswers, in which case he should 
be permitted to leave Canton ; but if 
otherwise (we threatened) that extermi- 
nating power should assuredly be brought 
into operation, and that tliere decidedly 
should be no alleviation or indulgence. 

“ Thereafter, on the IGth day of the 
8th moon (September 18th), the Hong 
merchants, Woo-tun-yuen and the others, 
reported that the said nation's private 
merchants, Colledge and others, had 
stated to them, that Lord Napier ac- 
knowledged that, because it was his first 
entrance into the inner land, he was 
ignorant of the prohibitions, and there- 
fore he had come at once to Canton, 
without having obtained a permit ; that 
the ships of war, really for the purpose of 
protecting goods, Jiad entered the Bocca 
Tigris by mistake ; that now he was him- 
self aware of his error, and begged to 
be graciously permitted to go down to 
j\Iacao ; and that the ships should imme- 
diately go out, and he therefore begged 
permission for them to leave the port. 
We, your majesty's ministers, again con- 
sidered that, although the said barbarian 
Eye repented of Ids fault, yet it had been 
repeatedly inquired on what account he 
canic to Canton, and what was written 
in the letter originally presented, but 
from first to last he had not told plainly ; 
that as to the statement, * that the sud- 
den ciitraiice of the ships of war into the 
port was ail otfence committed through 
mistake,’ that was but a glossing pre- 
tence ; and that when the soldiers opened 
from their guns a thundering fire upon 
them, they liad the daring presumption 
to discharge tlieir guns at them in return, 
causing rafters and tiles within the forts 
to be thereby shaken and injured : how 
came they to he thus bold and auda- 
cious ? On these points, wc further com- 
manded the Hong mei chants to enquire 
with stern severity. This being done, 
the said barharian merchant, Colledge, on 
the IStli day (September 2()th). again 
stated to Woo-tuii-yiieii and the others, 

* that Lord Napier has really come to 
Canton for the purpose of directing com- 
mercial affairs, — and therefore, consider- 
ing himself an officer, is called superin- 
tendent ; that whut was written in the 
letter formerly presented was — that he, 
l>eing an officer of the barbarians, was 
not the same as a taepan (supraenrgo), 
and wished therefore to have official cor- 
respondence to and fro u itli the civil and 
military offices of the Celestial Empire, 
w-hich is what courtesy entitles to ; no- 

(p) 
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thing else whatever was. said in the letter; 
that, as to tlie ships of war entering the 
port, it was really because the merchant 
ships having their holds closed, appre- 
hens^ions were entertained, that, owing 
to the long continuance of the goods 
therein, evils of remissness might arise, 
and therefore they entered the port for 
the purpose of protecting. That the 
soldiers of the maritime pass having 
opened on them a tliunderiiig fire, the 
barbarian force also fired off its guns in 
self-defence, whereby the forts received 
injury; and that the error is deeply re- 
pented of. and the damage done shall be 
immediately repaired; but that he (Lord 
Napier) begs to be graciously permitted 
to liBve a passport to go down to Macao.* 
A prepared report, as above, having 
come before us, we, your majesty's mi- 
nisters, with the Sze and Taou ofheers 
j[the heads of the territorial and financial, 
judicial, gabel, and commissariat depart- 
ments), have maturely consulted together. 
Lord Napier has repeatedly resisted, and 
adhered to his own opinion, that he. be- 
ing an official Eye among the barbarians, 
there is no distinction of honorable and 
low rank between him and the officers of 
the inner land; and he has thought to 
contend respecting ceremonies. But the 
dignity of the nation sets up a wide bar- 
rier; and we, your majesty's ministers, 
would not suffer the progress of encroach- 
ment. The ships of war, having entered 
the port, nominally for the purpose of 
protecting goods, immediately felt them- 
selves to be closely restricted. At this 
time, the naval and land forces were 
ranged out in order, arrayed as on a 
chess-board ; the hre-vessels also were 
ready ; were advantage taken of this occa- 
sion, while they (the ships) still found it 
impossible either to advance or recede, 
and an attack made on them on all sides, 
there would be no difficulty in instantly 
having their lives within our power. But 
our august sovereign cherishes those from 
lar virtuously, and soothingly treats out- 
side barbarians, exercising to the utmost 
limit both benevolence and justice. If 
any be contumacious, they are corrected ; 
if submissive, they are pardoned ; but 
never are extreme measures adopted to- 
wards them. Although Lord Napier has 
entertained absurd visionary fancies, he 
yet has shown no real disregard of the 
laws : it would not be well precipitately 
to visit him with exterminating measures. 
Besides, the private merchants of the 
siud nation, several thousands in number, 
all consider the barbarian Eye's disobe- 
dience of the laws to be wrong. There 
is not one who unites and accords with 
him. Still more, therefore, >vould it be 
impropel^ to make no distinction between 
common and precious stones. Now, 
Lord Napier, having acknowledged his 
error, and solicited favour, and all the se- 
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parate merchants having reiteratodly made 
humble supplications, there certainly 
should be some slight indulgence shown ; 
and he should be driven out of the port, 
to the end that, wliile the foreign barba« 
rians are made to tremble with terror, 
they may also be rendered grateful by the 
favour of the Celestial Empire shown in 
its benevolence, kindness, and great in- 
dulgence. 

We having all consulted together, the 
views of every one were accordant ; 
whereupon permission was given that 
he should be let go. And it is authen- 
ticated, that the said Hong merchants 
went to the Canton custom-house to re- 
quest and receive a red passport ; wliile 
1, your majesty's minister Loo, deputed 
trusty civil and military officers, who, 
on the 19th (September 21st), took Lord 
Napier, and, under their own escort (or 
guard), he was driven out of the port. 
At the same time, orders were given to 
wait reverently until the imperial man- 
date has been received, that it may be 
obeyed aad acted on. The said two bar- 
barian sidps of war got under weigh, also, 
on the same day, and drugging over shal- 
lows the whole way, were on the 22iid 
driven out of the Bocca Tigris. All the 
government forces, naval and military, 
which liad been appointed to guard 
places, were ordered back again, and 
returned severally to their regiments or 
to their eriiizing grounds." 

The fallowing document contains the 
answers from the Imperial Court to the 
communications from the Canton local 
authorities, concerning the late dispute 

Communication from the governor 
(to the fooyiien), for the purpose of an- 
nouncing that a vermillion-coloiired reply 
(i. e. a reply in the imperial hand-writing) 
has been received, in answer to a duly 
prepared report of the English ships of 
war having sailed into, and anchored in, 
the inner river ; of precautionary mea- 
sures having been taken both by sea and 
land, and of those who hud guarded (the 
port) with such remissness, with tlie offi- 
cers who had neglected tlieir guard, 
having been severally degraded. 

I, the governor, on the ISth day of 
the 8th moon, in the 14th year of Taou- 
kwang (September ]5tb), united with 
Tsang, the commander-in-chief of the 
land forces, your excellency the Fooyuen, 
and Chung the Hoppo, in forwarding by 
]> 08 t conveyance a duly prepared report 
of the English ships of war having sailed 
into, and ancliored in the inner river, of 
precautionary measures having been taken 
against them, the officers who bad ne- 
glected their guard, having been severally 
degraded and subjected to inquiry. Now, 
on the 17tti day of the 0th moon (Octo- 
ber lOtli), the following reply in vermii- 
lion has arrived ; — 

* It seems that all the forts are 
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erected in vain ; they cannot beat back 
two barbarian ships ; it is ridiculous, de- 
testable* The military preparations being 
reduced to such a state as this, it is not 
surprising that the outside barbarians re- 
gard them slightingly. My further plea- 
sure shall be given. Respect this.’ 

“ On the same day was received an 
express from the tribunal of war, for- 
warding the following supreme mandate, 
received by the cabinet on the 3rd day of 
the 9th moon, on the 14*th year of the 
Taoukwang (October 25th). 

“ ‘ This day it is authenticated that Loo 
and his colleagues have sent a report by 
post, of the English ships of war having 
broken into the inner river, and of their 
having despatched forces to drive them 
out. On tins occasion, the English bar- 
barian Eye, Lord Napier, having come to 
Canton to trade, did not obey tlie laws. 
Tile said barbarian ships of war, two in 
number, with 300 and some tens of men, 
having anchored in the outer seas, the said 
governor did, during the sixth moon, ad- 
dress a communication to the naval coin- 
mander-in-chief Lc for the appointment 
of a tsan-tseang, Kaoii-c-yung, to proceed 
to the maritime entrance, and maintain a 
preventive guard ; and for directions to 
be given to the othcers of the admirars 
own division, to command and to maintain 
a strict aiul close look-out in the forts. 
And after the said governor and colleagues 
had, according to law, closed the ship’s 
holds, he again addressed a commiiiiicHtion 
for a preventive guard to be maintained, 
that the barbarian ships might not be per- 
mitted to enter the port. Ihit, after all, 
they were so remiss in keeping up guard, 
that the said ships of war, on the fifth day 
of the eighth moon (Sept. 7), taking ad- 
vantage of the Hood- tide, broke in through 
the maritime entrance; and when the 
military of the several ports opened a 
thundering fire on them, the said barbarian 
ships discharged their guns, attacking 
them in return, and passed on. On the 
9th they arrived at Whampoa Reach, at a 
distance of sixty le from the city, and there 
anchored. The said governor and col- 
leagues have now appointed a naval force, 
with severity to drive them out. Kaou- 
e-yung, tsan-tseaiig of the admiral of 
Kwangtung’s own division, having been 
sent, in the sixth moon, to maintain a 
preventive guard at the maritime entrance, 
his presuming to suffer the said barbarian 
force to sail into the inner river was ex- 
tremely negligent. As to his further as- 
sertion, that the said barbarian ships took 
advantage of the tide, and sailed in with 
the wind, so that they could not be hin- 
dered, it is difficult to insure that it has 
not been his purpose to embellisli and 
gloss over the thing. Let Kaoii e-yung 
be first degraded from his rank, and made 
to bear the cangue, before all men, at the 
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maritime entrance. And further, let the 
said governor ascertain clearly if he be 
guilty of the offence of having, with con- 
temptuous waywardness, glossed the 
matter over, and if so, let him immedi- 
ately and witii severity forward accu- 
sations against him, awaiting the further 
expression of my pleasure. Let all the 
officers who kept the forts with such care- 
lessness and neglect, since there were 
other men appointed to aid keeping thein, 
be all, in the first instance, subjected to 
wear the caugue, in all the forts, publicly, 
as a warning. At the same time, let in- 
quiry be made respecting the circum- 
stances of their neglect and wayward in- 
dulgence, and let accusation be also pre- 
ferred against them. With regard to Le, 
the naval commandcr-in-chief, the mari- 
time guard is under his especial care ; but 
the said barbarian ships broke in through 
the entrance, and all the forts and the 
military in charge thereof could not beat 
back two barbarian vessels ! It is, indeed, 
deserving of most bitter detestation. It 
seems that all the forts are erected in 
vain. If the preparations are reduced to 
such a state as this, what is it that the 
sail! commander-in-chief is daily attend- 
ing to ? Le has at present, on account 
of illness, preferred a request for relax- 
ation. He is certainly unworthy of em- 
ployment. Let him l>e, in the first in- 
stance, degraded from his rank, and after 
the uftair is settled, my further pleasure 
and decree shall he delivered. The go- 
vernor of the two Kwang provinces, Loo, 
having stated that, in the sixth moon, he 
addressed communications, and held coii- 
siiltalioiis respecting the adoption of pre- 
ventive measures, the affair is not to be 
compared with one unanticipated, to 
which the hand cannot be at once ap- 
plied ; he ought certainly to have selected 
and appointed active individuals to make 
preparations, and maintain a strict guard. 
How comes it that the said barbarian 
ships were suffered to enter the inner 
river, and not be hinilered or kept back ? 
It arises from the said governor’s want of 
plans and lack of valour. The blame he 
cannot cast olT. He has injured the ma- 
jesty of the nation, and has greatly failed 
of the duties of his ministry. Let Loo be 
deprived of the title of guardian of the heir 
apparent; let his two-eyed peacock's fea- 
ther be plucked out ; and let him. in the 
first instance, be degraded from his offi- 
cial standing, but temporarily retained in 
the office of governor of the two Kwang 
provinces, that, bearing his offences upon 
him, he 'may direct the management (of 
the affair). Should he truly arrange it 
speedily, and end it witli perfect security, 
he may yet receive some little indulgence, 
and slight diminution of his sentence. If 
he continue to involve himself in errors, 
and cause future ndsfortuncs, he must be 
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dealt will] according to martial law, with- 
out admission of any indulgence. Tremble 
’ivitli fear liereat. 13e attentive hereto. 
Respect this.* 

“ On the same day, was also received 
a letter from the great ministers of the 
council, addressed to lin, general-corn- 
mandunt of the city garrison, Loo, gover- 
nor of the two K wang provinces, and Ke, 
lieut. -governor, announcing the issue, on 
the third day of the ninth moon, fourteenth 
year of Taou-kwaiig, of the following su- 
preme mandate : — 

** * Loo and his colleagues have sent a 
report, by a speedy post conveyance, of 
the English barbarian ships having broken 
into the inner river, and of forces having 
been dcsp.itched to drive them out. My 
decree and pleasure have already been 
plainly delivered, directing severally the 
punishments of the said governors an<l 
others. On this occasion, the English 
ships of war having Hiichored in the outer 
seas during the (irii moon of tlic present 
year. Loo did address eunimiiriientions to 
the naval commander-in-chief Le, calling 
for a strict and close preventive guard. 
Had, indeed, a preventive guard been 
kept witli fitlelity and vigour, how could 
the inner river have been broken into ? 
But on the oth day of the 8th moon ( Sept. 
7th}, the said barbarian ships of war, 
taking advantage of the flood-tidi, broke 
in tlirotigh the maritime entrance ; and, 
when all the military opened a thunder- 
ing fire upon tfiem, they had the pre- 
sumption to discharge their guns, return- 
ing resistance. And after the passage of 
the forts at the Bogiic and on Hwaiitang 
had been forced, they fiirtlicr, <iri the 7th, 
passed straight on by the Tiger Island 
fort, and on the 9th arrived at Whampoa 
reach, sixty le distant from the city, and 
there anchored. It seems that all the 
forts have been erected in vain. They 
cannot beat back two barbarian sliips ! 
It is ridiculous, detestable ! If the mili- 
tary operations be reduced to such a state 
as this, it is not surprising that the bar- 
barians regard them slightingly. Now, 
the said governor and colleagues report, 
that they have set apart twelve large ves- 
sels, and filling each of them with a thou- 
sand peculs of large stones, have sunk 
them crosswise ; that in the water they 
have bad large cables stretched across; 
and that they have further had wooden 
spars laid on the surface of the water, to 
stop up the passage by water to the city. 
Also, that they have appointed two large 
war-vessels of the admiral's division, six 
large vessels of the main squadron, and 
twenty-two river cruising vessels from the 
various stations of the districts Sin-hwuy 
and Shun-tih, with men and military mu- 
nitions, to keep up a close and strict 
cruising guard. They have further ap- 
pointed 390 troops from the governor's 
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own regiments, 300 from the Heutenant>i 
governor's own regiments, 700 from the 
Commander-in-chiefs division, and able 
men of the district militia, to prepare 
guns and musketry on either shore, in 
order to guard the land passage. To the 
Ta-liwang-liaou branch of the river, they 
have sent the tsan-tseang Loo-peih-yueii, 
with above twenty cruising boats, to ob- 
struct the passage there ; and wooden 
spars arc also used to stop up the river. 
Likewise, on the river opposite, wooden 
palisades have been set up, and the Too- 
.sz'*,lIung-fa-ko, has been sent, at tlie head 
of 600 veteran troops of the governor’s 
own, and with ii naval force of I(K) men, 
to move hither portable guns, and also 
large guns, calculated to rend even hills, 
causing alarm far and wide; of these men, 
150 Imve been placed in charge of Macao 
passage fort, and 360 have been encamped 
without, ready to come up to their aid. 
Loo. fearing that titc Macao barbarians, 
the Portuguese, might be enticed over by 
the Kngltsb barbarians, despatched the 
foo tseang, Tsing-yii*chaiig, with a civil 
ulliccr, to issue plain commands to them, 
and to spriead themselves about ; and also 
to keep watch over nil things, that no 
evils of rernissness might arise. The said 
Portugue#c barbarians manifested in a 
high degree reverential submission, and 
were routed to express their willingness 
to keep guard themselves. These ar- 
rangements were exceedingly proper. 
Further, in a siipjiltMnentary report, it is 
stated, that at this time the passage l>e. 
fore (the sJiips of war) has been completely 
stop[)ed up in two places, and behind them 
also.at Ciow-charig-kaiig (near the second 
Bur), large stones inve been quarried and 
made ready, and 300 troops of the brave 
and pare regiment have been sent, under 
the cummaiid of the Yew-keih, Wang-ltili, 
to maintain guard, that, as soon as the 
war vessels from Kee-shih and other places 
have entered the river, the stones may 
be immediately used to block up the 
river within. The said barbarian vessels 
will tlien have no passage fur going out. 
They have further prepared a hundred 
and some tens of vessels, large and small, 
in which have been secretly concealed 
salt-petrc, sulphur, firewood, straw, and 
other combustibles, for the purpose of at- 
tack by fire.* 

** The English barbarians are of a violent 
and overbearing disposition, and they che^ 
risk plains great and deep. This has long 
been the case. On this occasion, the bar- 
barian vessels are only two in number, 
and the foreign sailors do not exceed 300 
or 400 men. If. indeed, the passage for 
advancing and retreating be both cut off, 

* the beast will then be taken, the fish 
caught;* what difiiculty can there be in 
making a clear sweep in a moment? 
The said barbarian Eye, Lord Nupier, 
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having stated that he came to Canton to 
trade, why, w'hen the ships* holds had 
been closed, did he craftily think to curry 
a purpose, and go to the daring extreme 
of liaving tlie inner river broken into, and 
of having guns fired off, returning resist- 
ance ? He went, Indeed, far out of the 
bounds of reason. It is tn he apprehended 
that there are yet other ships, staying at a 
distance ready to bring in aid to him. It 
is very requisite to inquire fully, with sin- 
cerity and earnestness, taking into view 
the whole field (of action). When the 
said governor and his colleagues receive 
this my pleasure, they are requireti imme- 
diately, anti with fidl purpose of heart, to 
meet for consultation, and arrange the 
business, securely and speedily. When 
onee the said harbariaii £ye is brought 
under, his schemes exhausted, his strength 
isolatetl, so that he hows his head anti 
confesses his fault, a light, trifling indul- 
gence may Uien be extended to him. 
Jmmediately direct the Hong merchants 
to explain to him the evil consetpiences 
(of his contliict), to reprove his pre- 
suming to bring in the ships of war, and 
their presuming to use guns and fire, and 
also to demand of him the cause of his 
coming to Canton. If he still continue 
obstinately bliiuled, and do not arouse, 
but remain perverse as before, let the 
said governor and his colleagues arrange 
and direct the military operations, and 
set in motion the machinery of expulsion 
and destruction. It is absolutely requi- 
site to make the said barhuriaii Eye trem- 
ble and quake bt^ure the celestial ma- 
jesty ; and pcniteniiully arouse to reve- 
rential submission. Should the said 
governor and his colleagues continue 
their former negligence, and stir up great 
misfortune, I, the emperor, will know 
only how to maintain the laws. If dis- 
turhance be occasioned, there decidedly 
shall be no chance left of indulgent favour. 
Tremble hereat. Be attentive hereto. 
Let this he forwarded by a despatch tra- 
velling 500 le (daily), and let all the com- 
inands herein contained be made known. 
Respect this. In ohedierice to the su- 
preme pleasure, we (the ministers of the 
council) forward the same.’ 

** All the above having come before me, 
the governor, I have examined and find, 
that the barbarian Eye, Lord Napier, has 
already been driven out under guard, tiint 
the ships of war also retired on the same 
day to the outer seas, as we have already 
jointly reported; of which reports copies 
have been forwarded to your excellency. ** 

The governor then directs the arrest^ 
trial, and punishment of various officers. 

MISCKLLANEJUS. 

Chaitdicr of Commerce, — It appears 
from u correspondence between the su- 


perintendents and the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Canton, that the British com- 
mercial community is not unanimous as 
to the constitution of the Chamlier, the 
dissenfients* being exactly equal in num- 
bers to tile members ;t and that the 
former liave notified to the superin- 
tendents that they do not recognize any 
such body as a British chamber of com- 
merce. and tliut ** the opinions, therefore, 
of the few gentlemen, who have assumed 
that title, can only be received as those of 
the individiiuls, and not as emanating 
from the general mercantile community 
of British subjects resident in this city.” 
The superintendents recommended, upon 
tliis intimation, a recoiistriiction of the 
chamber ; but its members declined this 
step, observing that it was “ still open to 
all parties, who concur in considering 
the institution of a chamber of commerce 
as expedient, to become members, by a 
mere intimation of their wish to that 
effect,” and that “ it is more reasonable 
that those parties, who desire any altera- 
tion in the existing constitution of the 
chamber of commerce, should seek to 
effect such change by their arguments 
uiid votes as members, than that the ac- 
tual members of the chamber, already 
recognized by H M.’s superintendents as 
such, shouhl depart from rules which, 
after discussion, they have judged it ex- 
pedient to adopt, solely in deference to 
parties w'ho. though invited, hold them- 
selves aloof from taking any part in its 
proceedings.” 

The formation of the chamber was an 
expedient suggested by Lord Napier, 
with a view of terminating the dissensions 
amongst the British mercantile commu- 
nity of Canton, by drawing together and 
coiieiliatiiig rival interests. This project, 
like every other plan of that unfortunate 
nobleman, seems to have totally failed. A 
private letter from a member of the 
cliainher, alleges as the causes of dis- 
union on this point, the holding a gene- 
ral meeting on the 11th of September, to 
w'liich some objected on the ground of 
the excitement wdiich then existed ; and 
an alteration made in the mode of electing 
an executive cunimittee of five Europeans 
and two natives of India. 

Mr, Gutzlaff, — This reverend gentle- 
man has been appointed ** additional 
Chinese secretary,” with a salary of 8001. 
a-year. 

* Oppotters of the Chamher.— Thomas Dent ^ 
To.: 1>. M. Rustoinjee; Daniell At Co.; J. S. 
Mendea; Franijec Muncherjee; Nanabhoy Fram- 
jee; Muncherjee Jamsetjee; Whiteman Ae Co.; 
llapoorjee Viccajee ; Bomanjee Maneckjee; Bur- 
Jorjee Furdoonjee. , 

t Members of the Chamber of Commerce.— 
Jardlnc, Malheson Ac Co. ; R. Turner, firm of R. 
Turner Ac Co.; J. M. Gladstone; James Innes; 
A. S. Keating : N. Crookc ; J. Middleton, Arm of 
Templeton Ac Co,; J. Watson; \y. S. Boyd, re- 
presenting firm of Douglas, Mackchstc Co. ; T. 
Fox, firm of Fox, Rawson As Co. ; John Slade. 
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The Cftmpanff*8 irqffic in JBitte^^The 
British Chamber of Commerce of Canton 
has addresseda statement of objections to 
the continuance in China of a part of the 
E^ast India Company’s factory, for the 
purpose of sellitift bills on India, and pur- 
chasing bills on England, by making ad- 
vances on the goods and merchandize of 
individuals intended for consignment to 
England, to H.M.'s superintendents, to 
be laid before the king's government in 
England, and the head of the Indian 
government. In this statement, the 
merchants suggest that this procedure 
of the company is an infraction of the act 
3 & 4 Will. IV.; it being a trafficking 
without necessity in the sale and purchase 
of bills in a foreign country, where as am- 
ple facilities for the transfer of the Indian 
revenue to London exist, by the Court of 
Directors drawing on the Indian govern- 
ment, or by the latter remitting bills 
drawn on London against shipments of 
Indian produce. “In India,** it is ob- 
served, the facility of obtaining money 
on shipments to London, arising from the 
company’s extensive purchases of bills, 
tends to increase the demand for, and 
support the prices of, the productions of 
British territories ; but a similar facility, 
resulting from their dealings here, by 
acting as a powerful incentive to improvi- 
dent speculation, tends to raise the prices 
of Chinese pi*oduce, and thus to benefit a 
foreign country at the expense of the 
British consumer; while, in an equal 
degree, the productions of our Indian 
territories are deprived of that stimulus 
which they would receive from the same 
operation carried on there. On the other 
hand, the Court of Directors* bills on 
India, offered for sale in London, afford a 
means fur the employment of individual 
capital, in place of counteracting it by the 
competition of Indian revenue; and may 
therefore be considered a still more 
appropriate mode of transferring this 
revenue to England. 

“ The rulers of India thus deterring, by 
ovenvbelmiiig competition — and, to the 
extent of their dealings here, entirely 
excluding — the British capitalist from 
embarking in tlie trade, it is rendered in 
a great measure dependant on the Com- 
pany ; who, regulating the annual amount 
of their commercial business by their con- 
venience or caprice, become, in a certain 
degree, the arbiters of the merchant’s 
proceedings at every stage, from the price 
he has to pay for his tea, its qualities and 
quantities, to the rate of exchange of the 
dolliir, and even the rate of freight: all 
contingent on the amount of capital sup- 
plied by the Company, which being pre- 
viously unknown to the free ,trader, he 
is eflbctnally precluded from any satis- 
factCHry calculation respecting his future 
plans* 


** By permitting the revenues of India 
to be employed in the purchase of China 
produce, not only are its prices enhanced, 
but a most serious barrier is interposed to 
the extention of the trade in British 
manufactures, which is always greatly 
promoted by transactions in barter; the 
necessities of the Chinese seller often 
forcing him to seek relief by taking in ex- 
change British goods, which are otherwise 
unsaleable, and for wliicli a market is thus, 
as it were, created. Ilow much is the 
inducement to this description of business 
lessened, when the Chinese merchant has 
the means of obtaining from the Com- 
pany’s factory two-tliii^s of the value of 
his goods, and the chance of the English 
market, through the East India Company 
as his agents ! 

“ Finally, it is submitted that, in this 
very peculiar country, where the bulk of 
foreign trade is restricted to eleven Hong 
merchants, who are also the, only medium 
of our intercourse with the government, 
so large a command of capital in the liands 
of the Company’s factory, is susceptible 
of becoming a most powerful engine of 
influence, both commercial and political. 
In the fisrmer view, bringing with it, 
through an understanding with the Hongs, 
as close a monopoly of the most desirable 
teas as ever before existed ; a monopoly 
less pure, because occult, and not con- 
trolled by act of parliament ; in a political 
view, continuing the existence of an influ* 
ential body, whom the Chinese have been 
accustom^ to regard as paramount here, 
and whose readier access to the Hong 
merchants, from habit and old acquaint- 
ance, may, at any time, afford the means 
of counteracting His Majesty’s repre- 
sentative.” 

Visit of the Coventor to Afacao-*^ 
Governor Loo has paid a visit to Macao, 
and is supposed to have been made ac- 
quainted with certain malpractices of the 
Chinese district officers there. 

glu0tr<ila0ia. 

NEW SOUTH WALE& 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

CircMiV Couris.^The judges have come 
to the determination of holding circuit 
courts. It has long been a subject of griev- 
ous and just complaint with the up-coun- 
try gentlemen, summoned as jurors, that 
they are compelled to leave their occupa- 
tions and repair to Sidney, for indefinite 
periods, at very serious inconvenience and 
Joss to them. It is this which has caused 
many respectable persons to complain of 
the working of trial by jury in this colony ; 
for, however patriotic men may be inclined 
to he, there is a feeling of self-interest at 
bottom, which leads them to condemn tliat 
which, under other circumstances, they 
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would cordially approve.-— Dec 24. 

Cattle Stealing.-~^\Ve regret to learn that 
the crime of cattle- stealing still continues 
to prevail to an alarming extent in the in- 
terior. Men in the interior, who were but 
two or three years before assigned servants, 
suddenly appear in the immediate neigh, 
bourhood of their former masters, as 
stock-holders; yet how the property has 
been acquired is a mystery to all but them- 
selves. — Ibid, Nov. 29. 

The Aborif/ines. — The aborigines, in 
some parts of the country, have assumed a 
hostile attitude, which has rendered it ne- 
cessary for the troops and colonists to arm. 
We assume the right of knowing some- 
thing of the origin of such occurrences, 
and have necessarily arrived at the conclu- 
sion, that ill-usage on the part of remote 
stockmen, has acclerated that revenge, 
which at former periods led (as it now 
probably will) to the eflusion of blood. — 
Ibid. 

Aboriginal Language. — We have seen 
some proof sheets of the Rev. Mr. Threl- 
keld's Grammar of the Aborigines, which 
will be a great curiosity to the philosopher 
and historian at home. Although we do 
not believe that the language therein ex- 
plained may be spoken by more than a 
very circumscribed number of tribes, still 
it will exhibit a certain type of a system of 
Australian languages, entirely unknown 
in Europe. 

Ptraci/.— Four years ago, a brig called 
the Haweist sailed from this port for New 
Zealand (we believe) with a number of 
missionaries, and a quantity of missionary 
stores. She had never been heard of, and 
various conjectures were afloat as to the 
cause ; but it was generally believed that 
she had foundered ut sea. We have now 
some melancholy particulars of her fate, 
brought hy Captain Harrison, of the sloop 
Rose, who is surprised that the same ac- 
count had not reached Sydney at least two 
years ago. This gentleman states, that 
when he was at the Sandwich Islands, in 
the Denmark Hill, Capt. Charlton, the 
British Consul at Oahu, informed him 
that a vessel from the Navigator’s Islands 
had a short time before, put in at Oahu, 
the captain of which stated, that there 
was a small body of Europeans living on 
one of the Navigators, who, he under- 
stood, were mutineers on board a brig 
called the Haweis : that they were formerly 
convicts at Sydney, and had secreted them- 
selves on board the Haweis, for the pur- 
pose of making their escape from transpor- 
tation. After the brig had got fairly out 
to sea, they came from their various places 
of concealment in the vessel, murdered the 
capUin and the passengers, and all those 
of the crew who would not join them in 
taking the vessel. They reached the Na- 
vigators, and ran the vessel on one of tlie 
islands and broke her up ; since then the 


murderers have been living on the same 
island. Capt. Charlton sent over, by the 
first conveyance, despatches to this eflTect, 
to the Admiral on the South American 
coast. When wc reflect upon the number 
of vessels that are continually being missed 
from the port of Sydney, we cannot hut 
infer that many of them have, no doubt, 
followed the fate of the Haweis, and the 
unfortunate passengers and crew,^Sgdney 
Herald, Aug. 25. 

VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

Jury Act. — The new Jury Act provides 
that, in all cases wherein the government 
or any of the public functionaries may be 
a party, or wherein the court may grant a 
trial by jury on the application of either 
plaintiff or defendant, the issue shall bo 
tried by a jury of twelve persons. All 
other actions arc to be tried, not as before, 
by a judge and two assessors, but by 
a judge and four special jurors, a verdict 
of the majority of whom shall be taken if 
they cannot agree after four hours’ delibe- 
ration ; and in case the majority shall i ot 
have agreed after the jury have delil>erated 
for twelve hours, then they are to be dis- 
charged, and the case may be set down for 
trial, by the presiding judge, either at tlie 
present or any future sittings, without any 
further process of the court. The eman- 
cipist colonists arc also held eligible to sit 
as jurors. 

Population. — The following is a tabular 
vie%v of the population, according to the 
se\'cra1 police districts, at the beginning of 
the year 1 834 : — 
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Districts 

Hobart Town 
Launceston .. 
New Norfolk 
Richmond ... 
Oatlandg .... 
Campbell Tov 
Norfolk Plain 
Bothwell .... 
Brighton .... 
Great Swan Po 
George Town 
Circular Head 



To these, forming a total of 29,920, are 
to be added 479 convicts and 34 free per- 
sons, in all 513 souls, at Port Arthur; 120 
aboriginal blacks at the establishment at 
Flinders’ Island, in Bass’s Strait ; and SO 
whites, besides about 50 blacks and whites 
(of whom the whites are the most savage), 
scattered about on the various rocks and 
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islands of the Straits, chiefly engaged in 
killing seals for their skins, and living on 
the birds and other productions of the 
islands; as also a small tribe of eighteen 
aborigines, who yet inhabit the country to 
the north-west, bordering on the Hump, 
shire and Surrey hills. There are licsides 
602 military men, with 298 women and 
children. Some of this great increase upon 
the former year is perhaps to he attriliuted 
to the greater accuracy with wliich the 
census has for the most part in the last in- 
stance been taken. Tiic total population 
of the whole territory is, therefore, as fol- 
lows : 


Free 

Convicts Ilf 74a 

Port Arthur .'il.'l 

Flinder's Island latl 

Other islands 50 

Blacks on the main IH 

Military doj 

Wives and children of ditto . . ^.18 


Total 31,551 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

The Perth Gazette of November 1st, 
contains long details of a decisive ** en- 
counter” with the natives on the Murray, 
in retaliation for their ** atrocities.” The 
party, twenty-five in number, was led by 
Sir James Stirling, the Lieut.. Governor. 
^ Tliey came up with a party of seventy, 
' near a place called Pinjarra, nhere it is 
proposed to liuild a to\%n. The natives 
were armed with spears, but on the advance 
of the assailants they began to retire, when 
the horsemen rushed amongst them, st:on 
discovering the W'cll- known fear tires of 
some of the most atrocious offenders. One 
of these, celebrated for his audacity and 
outrage, w*as recognized five or six yards 
from Mr. Norcott, of the police, whoimme- 
diateiy called out, “ These arc the fellows 
wd want, for lieie*s ilie old rascal Noo- 
narr;” oo wliicli the savage turned round, 
and cried, with peculiar ferocity ami em- 
phasis, “ Yes, Noonarr, ine,” and was in 
the act ofliurling liis spear at IMr. Norcott, 
when the latter shot him dead. 'I'he iden- 
tify of the tribe being now established, 
and the natives turning to assail their 
pursuers, the firing continued, and was re- 
turned by the former with spears as they 
retreated to the river. The first shot, and 
the loud yells of the natives, were a signal 
to a party who had halted, and who imme- 
diately followed at full speed, and arrived 
just as some of the natives had crossed, and 
others were in the river. Five or six rushed 
up the right bank, but vvere utterly con. 
founded at meeting a second party of as. 
sailants, . who immediately diovc bock 
those who escaped the firing. Reing thus 
exposed to a cross-fire, and having no time 
to rally, they took to the river, secreting 
themselves amongst the roots and branches 
and holes on its banks, or ky immersing 
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themselves with the face only uncovered, 
and ready with a spear under water to take 
advantage of any one who approached 
wiiliiii reach. 'Phose w'ho were siifliciently 
hardy or desperate to act on the offensive, 
or to attempt breaking throiigli the assail- 
ants, were soon ” cleared off,” and the re- 
mainder vvere gradually ” picked out” of 
their concealmeiit by the cross fire from both 
hanks, until between twenty-five and thirty 
were left ileud on the field and in the river. 
The others had escaped up and down (he 
river, or had secreted themselves, except 
eight women niul some ciiiJcJren, who 
emerged from their hiding place on being 
assured of personal snfety, and were de- 
tained prisoners until the termination of 
(he affray. Notwithstanding the care wliich 
was taken not to injure the women during 
the skirmish, one woman and several chil- 
dren were killed, and otic woman received 
a ball through the thigh. 

** As it appeared by this time that sufli- 
cient punishment hud been inflicted on this 
warlike and sanguinary tril;e by the de- 
struction of about half its male population, 
and amongst them were recognised, on 
personal examination, fifteen very old and 
desperate ofleiideis, the bugle sounded 
to cease firing. Captain Ellis (of the 
mounted police) was badly wounded in 
the right temple, by a spear at tliree or 
four ynrda distance, which knocked him 
off his horse, and a constable received a 
bad spear wound. No snrgic.tl aid being 
at hand, il was not without some difficulty 
the spear was extracted, and it then proved 
to be barbed to the distance of five inches 
from the point. After a consultation, it 
was resolved to set the prisoners free, for 
the purpose of fully explaining to the 
remnant of the tribe, the cause of the chas- 
tisement w liicli had been inflicted, and to 
hear a message to the eflect, that ‘ if they 
again offered to spear white iiicii or their 
cuttle, or to revenge in any way the pu- 
nishment w hich had just been inflicted on 
them for their nuiiicruus r.:urders and out- 
rages, four times the present niimher of 
men would proceed amongst them and 
destroy every man, woman, and child !” 


jlrtu Z;ralatitr. 

While the /iwry A/m was at Otago, a 
very large body of natives, about 5(K), ar- 
rived from Cloudy Buy, where they had 
liccii lit war with a contending tribe. 
They treated tlie residents with much 
insolence, and struck Mr. Weller re- 
peatedly, and assaulted Cayit. Hayward 
and some of the gentlemen there. They 
took the pipes out of the mouths of the 
servants, and went into the houses and 
broke open the boxes, taking whatever 
they thought proper from tliem. After 
this, about half of them left Otago for the 
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purpose of going to Port Bunn, the esta- 
blishment of George Bunn and Co. The 
rest remained behind ; and while there, a 
ehild belonging to one of the chiefs died, 
which, under some superstitious impres- 
si on, they attributed to the visit of the 
Lucy Ann^ and, in cotise(|uence, resolved 
to take the vessel, and assassinate Mr. 
AVellcr, Cnpt. Hayward, Capt. Anglitn, 
and the rest of the Europeans. The na- 
tives found that the Europeans were ac- 


quainted with their intentions, and gave 
up the idea of taking the vessel for that 
time. Capt. Anglim, previous to his de- 
parture, for the better security of the lives 
of the residents at Otago and its neigh- 
bourhood, persuaded some of ilie cldefs on 
hoards and having got them bcIOW, set sail 
for Sydney in the most secret manner, 
and kept the natives as hostages for tlie 
good conduct of their tribe during tbe ab- 
sence of the Lucy Ann, 


ilO0t0crtpt to g^nteUigenrr. 


Our iiles of Calcutta papers have been 
completed to the end of January. 

In the Insolvent Debtors Court, a 
cjiiestion was pending, ns to the liability of 
Mr. John W. Fulton, formerly a partner 
in the house of Mackintosh and Co., to the 
claims of its creditors, up to a certain 
period. One of the insolvents has deposed 
that, in 18 J 9, when Mr. Fulton retirc^d 
from the firm, it was insolvent ! A ques- 
tion is also raised as to whether Mr. 
Browne lioberts is to be considered as a 
creditor or a partner of that firm. Other 
questions respecting the conduct of the 
assignees of Alexander and Cu/s estate, 
in regard to the management of the in- 
digo factories, which arc stated to have 
lost about 30 lacs of rupees, were to come 
before the Court. 

From a correspondence, published in 
tlic Englishman^ it oppears that Messrs. 
Mackenzie, Lyall and Co., after some 
previous negotiations, applied to be em- 
ployed in disposing of tlic indigo belong- 
ing to the late firm of Fergusson and Co. 
at six annas per cent, Mr. Maciiagliten, 
the assignee, informed them that he had 
** already made arrangements fur sending 
tlic whole of the indigo, for inspection and 
private sale, to Messrs. Moore, Hickey 
and Co.’* The rejected applicants in- 
quired the terms, and whether an invita- 
tion for tenders had been circulated. Mr. 
Maciiagliten rejoins, that he had engaged 
to pay Messrs. Moore, Hickey and Co. 
Iwdve annas per cent,, and that “ he hud 
not considered it necessary to circulate 
invitations for tenders.” 

A further dividend of 2.J per cent, was 
to bo declared in tbe estate of I’alincr and 
Co. ; a dividend of 20 per cent, on the 
private estate of James (’alder, ami a final 
dividend of 25 per cent, on that of James 
Young. 

It is sbitcd in the latest papers that Sir 
Charles Metcalfe had been requested to 
return immediately to Calcutta, while Mr. 
Blunt was to proceed to Agni, and that 
it \i*tks I.ord Win. Bcntirick’s intention to 
remain at Calcutta until the 15th March 
if his health permitted, when he was to 
leave in 11. M. Ship Cnra^tm, with (he 
steamer accompanying him to the soulh- 
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cast trade-wind. Tlic merchants met on 
the .30th, and ])roposcd to erect a staluc to 
Lord William ; the natives were also to 
assemble at the Hindoo College to take 
into consideration how they sliall best 
murk their regret at his departure. 

The answer of the Governor General 
to the petition respecting the press and 
public meetings, imports that, as soon as 
the law commission was formed, a draft of 
a law for the regulation of the press would 
bo laid before it, and that his lordship 
coincided generally in the sentiments of 
the petition. On the subject of public 
meetings, his lordship said that, in his 
opinion, the court’s letter of 1807, enjoin- 
ing an application by the sheriff to govern- 
ment for permission to convene public 
meetings, was a dead letter, and could no 
longer be considered binding. 

Tiie first blood lias been drawn In the 
Sliekawatee campaign, in a conflict be- 
tween a nisalah of native horse under 
Lieut. Forster, and a party of Lirkaiiec 
marauders. It is still said that the Bri- 
tisli Government will hold temporarily 
the district and lake of Sambur, and it is 
added that Shckawatcc will not be re- 
stored to Jeyporc, till arrangements arc 
made for its better government. 

Uunjcct Sing, it is said, has nmrciicd 
witli ( 56,000 men against Dost Mohamed 
Khan, who had advanced to meet liirn at 
the head of 20,000 choice troops. 

Advices from Persia state that the 
Shah's eaij.<!e, under the direction of Sir 
Henry Betliunc, had triumphed, the Shah 
having entered Ii^pahan, and the civil war 
being considered at an end. He bad 
deteriniiicd to renew the operations in 
Khorasaii. 

From the Capo, wc learn tliat the Ciif- 
fres had renewed their attacks on the 
colony, having appeared in great force, 
and fighting with determination. 

At Canton, an imperial edict has ap- 
peared against the illicit trade in 0 ])ium, 
directing that ** if one vessel smuggle, all 
the vessels shall be prohibited trading 
and another against the levying private 
duties by Hong Merchants and iiieuiTJiig 
debts to foreigners. Mr. Davis is re- 
ported to Th! coining home. 

(<» 
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GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

VACCINATION.— ALLOWANCES TO ASSISTANT 
SURGEONS AT CIVIL STATIONS. 

Fori WilHaniy General Department, Dec, 
1, 1834. — His Excellency tlie liiglit Hon. 
the Governor- general of India in Council 
directs, that the subjoined paragraplis, from 
a letter from the Hon. the Court of Di- 
rectors, in the military department, dated 
4th June, 1834, be published in the Gov, 
Gnz,^ and that the following rule founded 
thereon be established at all the presiden- 
cies of India. 

Para. 3. “ By our letter of 9lh April, 
1834, you were informed that we acceded 
to the recommendation of the Governor- 
genera], that assistant surgeons at civil 
stations, not drawing more than Rs. 3CX) a 
month, should bo granted a conveyance 
allowance of thirty rupees a month, and 
we now sanction the further grant of 
twenty rupees a month (as recommended 
by the Governor- general in his minute of 
31st Oct. 1832) to such surgeons of civil 
stations as may be appointed suparinteiid- 
ents of vaccination. 

4, ** We also sanction the several other 
suggestions forming part of the Governor- 
general’s minute of 27th June and 31st 
Oct. 1832, limiting, as he has proposed to 
do, the total expense on account of vacci> 
nation, to Rs. 40,000 per annum. 

5. ** As the suggestions now adopted 
appear to be generally applicable to the 
other presidencies, we desire, that after 
maturing your own plans, you will instruct 
the other governments to adopt correspond- 
ing arrangements in their respective terri- 
tories, as far as circumstances may render 
them applicable and necessary.” 

Rule , — Tliat from and after 1st Jan« 
next ensuing, there shall be allowed to all 
assistant surgeons at civil stations, whose 
total allowances do not exceed Rs. 300 per 
month, the additional sum of fifty rupees, 
viz. thirty rupees as conveyance allowance, 
and twenty rupees as compensation for 
undertaking the duty of superintending 
and diffusing the practice of vaccination. 
The Governor-general in Council expects 
that all medical officers, drawing higher 
allowances than above indicated, will gra. 
tuitously undertake the duty. 

STAFF ALLOWANCES. 

Fmrl William, Dec. 2, 1834.— Tlie Rt, 
Hon. the Governor-general of India in 
Council is pleased to rescind all orders and 
.regulations now in force, which assign to 
officers employed in slafF or other situa- 
tions, a rate of pay, batta, gratuity, tent- 


age, or house-rent, superior to the scale 
laid down for tlictr regimental rank. 

As special exceptions to the immediate 
effect of this order, officers who now hold 
staff appointments, l)y virine of which they 
draw superior regimental pay or allow- 
ances, are exempted from its operation. 

MEDICAL RETIRXNQ FUND. 

Fort iniliam, Dec. 10, 1834. — The 
following paragraphs of a military Idler, 
dated 11th July, 1831, from the Hon. the 
Court of Directors to the governor of the 
presidency of Fort William, arc published 
for general information : 

[Letter from, dated 22d Nov. Paragraphs 
1 to 4— Submit a mcmor;al from the inodirai otfi- 
cers, praying the Court to give their support to a 
scpar.-ite mediclil retiring fund, and to bestow simi- 
lar benefits to those granted to the Madras ineili- 
c.^! retiring fund, with reference to donation, rales 
of interest, and exchange ] 

1. “ We are prepared to sanction the 
institiitum of a separate retired fund for 
the medical officers upon your establish- 
ment, btJt wo cannot consent to grant to it 
any specific donation, nor any advantages 
in the shape of interest or exclinnge be- 
yond those mentioned in our despatch, 
dated 8th March, 1832. 

2, Neither can we allow of the remit- 
tance through our treasury of so large a 
number of annuities of jC.300 as will pro- 
vide for six being annually granted. The 
number must be limited to three, which 
is a full proportion relatively with that 
which wc fixed for the military service in 
the event of a retired fund being insti- 
tuted by the army. 

THE EA-STERN FRONTIER. 

Fort William, Dec. 19, 1834.— The 
eastern frontier will cease to be a briga- 
dier’s command from the 1st proximo. 

FINANCIAL ARRANGEMKNT.S.— PRESIDENCIES 
OP AGRA AND FORT WILLIAM. 

Fort William, Financial Department, 
Dec* 17, 18.34. — His Excell, the Right 
Hon. the Governor-general of India in 
Council is pleased to order the following 
resolution to be published for general in- 
formation :— 

Resolved,— That for the conduct of the 
departments of account, under tlie govern, 
ment of Agra, there be established an ac- 
countant’s office at Allahabad, with whicli 
shall be combined the duties of the present 
superintendent of resources in the western 
provinces, and all the details at present 
conducted for those provinces by the ac- 
countant in the revenue and judicial de- 
partments and ill the department of cpstoins 
at the presidency. « 
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Tliat the ofTicer placed at the licad of this 
office be deiioiiiiiiated (lie accountant of the 
Agra presidency ; that he be allowed a 
salary of Rs. 3,000 i>cr mensem, and that 
there be attached to the office a deputy on 
a salary of Rs. 1,500 per mensem, the nomi- 
nation and appointment to both offices to 
be in the Governor of Agra. 

That the office of superintendent of re- 
sources in the western provinces be abo- 
lislied ; and that tlie records and accounts, 
with the establishment now entertained 
therein, he transferred to the accountant’s 
office at Allahabad. 

That the deputy accountant be also civil 
auditor for tlic Agra presidency, and that 
all charges in the revenue, judicial and 
customs departments, and the charges of all 
other officers subject to the orders and au- 
thority of the Governor of Agra, be sub- 
mitted to the audit of the deputy account- 
ant and auditor at Allahabad; — the dis- 
bursements of political officers, chaplains, 
and others not yet transferred to the con- 
trol of the Governor of Agra, will be au- 
dited, as heretofore, at the presidency. 

That the accounts of all officers of the 
presidency of Agra be adjusted and made 
up in the oflice of the accountant at Alla- 
habad, in like manner as the accounts of 
the Madras and Roinbay governments arc 
adjusted at those presidencies respectively. 
The transactions of Agra with the Bengal 
presidency will all pass through the offices 
of the respective uccountants at the seats 
of government. 

That there be traiiiferred to the offices 
of account and audit for the Agra presi- 
dency, such part of the establishments of 
the offices of account and audit at the pre- 
sidency as may be possible under the relief 
aflbrded by the removal of these branches 
of the existing business. It is expected 
that the establish inents so transferred, add- 
ed to that of the oflice of superintendent of 
resources, will suffice for the new offices 
at Allah.abad, without incurring much fur- 
ther charge on this account. 

That the following arrangement of duties 
and ino<]ification in other respects be made 
of tlie offices of account at the presidency 
of Fort William, sons to admit of the abo. 
lition of one substantial appointment, in 
diminution of the expense attending the 
above arrangements. 

That the accountant-general conduct in 
person the duties of military ncouiitaiit, 
and tl»c deputy accountant-general be .ac- 
countant to the revenue, judicial, salt, 
opium, marine and commercial depart- 
ments. 

That the civil auditor's olHco at the 
presidency continue on its present footing 
— it will be the duty of this officer to au- 
dit the civil charges of all departments and 
of all officers subject to the direct control 
of the supreme government, equally with 
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the charges of officers subject to the go- 
vernment of Bengal. 

CASTE IN THE ARMY. 

Fori William, Dec. 31, — The Go- 

vernor-general of India in Council is 
pleased to direct, that all objections to men 
belonging to the respectable classes of the 
native community, or preferences among 
such classes, on account of caste or religion, 
shall cease to operate in respect to their 
admission into the ranks of tlie Bengal 
army. 

SUrERlNTCNDlN'G SURGEON AT AX.T.AIIABAD. 

Fort IFUliam, Jan. 7, 1835. — The Right 
Hon. the Governor-general of India in 
Council lias resolved, tliat the appointment 
of superintending surgeon at Allahabad 
he abolished, and directs, that the super- 
intending surgeon at Cawnpore do con- 
duct the medical details of the troops now 
within the Allahabad circle of superinten- 
dence. 

REDUCTIONS AT MUTTRA. 

For, I WUUnm, Jan. 7, 1S3.*>, — The Right 
Hon. the Governur.gcneral of India in 
Council having resolved to unite the forces 
now stationed at Agra and Muttra, the 
latter place will cease to be a military can- 
tonment, and the troops will be removed 
thence to Agra, agreeably to instructions 
w'hich will be communicated to his excel- 
lency the commander.in-chicf. 

The appointments of brigadier and maj. 
of brigade at Muttra are abolished, and 
Brigadier Cartwright is removed to Agra, 
of which fortress and garrison he is ap- 
pointed commaiulunt. 

DEMANDS AGAINST OFFICERS. 

Fort William, Jan. 7, 1835. — Instances 
having been brought to the notice of the 
Right Hon. the Governor- general of India 
in Council, of the serious inconvenience 
whicli has been experienced from p.Ty- 
masters reviving demands against officers 
after having certiiied that none existed 
against them ; it is hereby iiotiBed, that 
any pay-master, who may in future certify 
to the non-existence of demands which 
may really exist in his office, shall be held 
responsible for the same. 

It is, however, to be understood, that all 
rctrencliincnts received subsequently to the 
date of such certificates, or any demands 
forwarded to tlic several pay- masters for 
recovery wliich may not have reached their 
destinations prior to the granting of certifi- 
cates of no demand, will remain in full 
force, and be recoverable from tlie parties 
against whom they were issued. 

SUTTRKSSXON OF THUGGEE. 

Fort WiUiani, Political Departmetit, 
Jan,‘7y 1S:15.— Resolution : It being neces- 
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sary for the entire suppression of the hor- 
rible system of assassination called, thug. 
gee, which has recently been ascertained 
to prevail to a most lamentable extent over 
the greatest part of India, that additional 
means should be employed in tracing and 
apprehending individuals charged with 
these crimes ; and it being essentially re- 
quisite also, for the protection of innocent 
persons, to add to the number of Euro- 
pean superintendents employed in direct- 
ing the operations of informers, so as to 
obviate the practices of oppression or ex- 
tortion by the subordinate agents employed 
in this dcpfirtmcnt, the Governor-general 
in Council has been pleased to make the 
following arrangements : 

Mr. F. C. Smith, the agent to the Gov.- 
general in the Saiigor and Net hudda terri- 
tories, will exercise, as heretofore, a gene- 
ral control over the ofHcers employed in 
the suppression of thuggee, and he will 
conduct the trials of all individuals charged 
with having committed this crime, except- 
ing where the offence is charged to have 
been committed within the Company's 
provinces, or in the kingdom of Ouclc. 

In the former case, the individuals 
accused will be made over to the consti- 
tuted authorities, and in the latter, the trifils 
will be conducted by the resident at Luck- 
now. Trials which may be conducted in 
the regulation provinces will be referred to 
the Nizamut Adawlut, or otherwise dis- 
posed of, as the regulations may direct. 
All other trials will be referred through 
the secretary in the political department, 
for the final orders of the Gov.-gcncral of 
India in Council. 

Mr. D. F. Macleod to be personal 
assistant to Mr. F. C. Smith in this de- 
partment. 

Capt. Sleeman to be superintendent 
under ditto ditto, stationed at Jubbuipore. 

Lieut. Briggs, 74th regt. N. I., to be 
assistant under ditto ditto in Rajpootana. 

Mr. J. C. Wilson to be assistant to ditto 
ditto in the Lower and Upper Dooab, and 
in Rohilcund, and to exercise the powers 
of joint magistrate in the districts to 
which he may be deputed. 

Capt. Reynolds to be superintendent 
under Mr. F. C. Smith in the Dcklian, in 
communication with the resident at Hydra- 
bad. 

Lieut. Elwall, 49th regt. N. 1., to be 
assistant to Capt. Reynolds in the above 
capacity. 

Capt. Paton, assistant to the resident of 
Lucknow, w'ill also ofliiciate as assistant to 
that officer, in superintending the appre- 
hension and commitment of individuals 
charged with thuggee in the Oude do- 
minions. 

Lieut. J. D. Shakespear, of Che artil- 
lery, is appointed an extra-assistant to the 
resident at Lucknow, in the general duties 
of his office. 
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Officers will bo hcreaAcr appointed for 
the suppression of tliuggeo in the pro- 
vinccsof Behar and Mai wo, 

MOVEMENTS OF CORPS. 

In piirsunncc of instructions from go- 
vernment, His Excellency the Commandcr- 
in-Chief is pleased to order the following 
movements and change in the destination 
of corps to take place at the dates spe- 
cified. 

H. M.*s 44th regf. — from Cliiiistirnh 
to Fort Willtum, by water, on the bth 
Jan. 

H. M.’s 49th regt. — from Fort Wil- 
liam to Ilazareebaug, on the 5th Jan. 
18^5. 

lOih L. C. — from IMiittra to Agra, on 
the loth Oct. 1 8:^5. 

1st N. I, — from Fiiltchgurli to Cawn- 
pore, on the arrival of a wing of the (iOtli 
regt. 

45th N. I, — from Muttra to Agra ; one 
wing already at Agra, the other when re- 
lieved from the duties at Allygiiili by the 
32d regt. 

57ih ditto — from Muttra to Benares, as 
soon as practicable after receipt of order. 

COih ditto — from Cawnpore to Fiitteh- 
gurli, as soon after the receipt of this 
order as practicable. 

65th ditto — from Mbow to Allahabad, 
already on the march to Allahabad anti 
Juan pore. 

73d ditto — from Benares to Barrack - 
pore, as soon as practicable after receipt of 
order. 

COURTS-MARTIAL. 

LIEUT. W. M. lIROW'NKir.a. 

Head- Quarters, Calcutta, Dec, 1834. 
—At a general court-martial, held at 
Agra, on the i^5th Feb. 1834, Lieut. Win. 
Meadows Brownrigg, adjutant of H. M.'s 
l3th or first Somerset L. I., was arraign- 
ed on the following charges 

ls< Charge, — “ For having obtained the 
sum of 800 Sa.-Rs. from me, in June 
last, under the following false pretences; 
VIZ. stating ‘ that he (Lieut. Brownrigg) 
was indebted to Messrs. Fergusson and 
Co. of Calcutta, in whose hands the Can- 
teen Fund of the regiment was lodged, 
and that they had refused to place the 
same In government funds ; if an order to 
that amount were given to liim, they 
would transfer his debt, and thereby such 
money be recovered to the regiment:' 
whereas, on the contrary, he negociated 
the said order on the 27th June last, and 
converted the cash to his own purposes." 

2c/ For having forfeited his 

faith and promise, solemnly pledged to me 
at the same time, to repay such sum on 
the issues of pay in August, September, 
and October last." 

3d Charge, — " For having been guilty 
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of two equivocations of trulli, in the fol- 
lowing instances, namely; 1st. Stating to 
me, that * Major Debnam , acting pay-mas. 
ter of the regiment, had guaranteed the 
above-mentioned payments.* 2tlly. Telling 
me, in August last, in answer to my in- 
quiry as to his not having paid any part of 
the money so advanced to him, * tliat he 
had not received a line from Kergusson 
an<l Co.* or words to that eHect ; thereby 
deceiving me, he knowing, at the time, 
tliat he fiad actually obtained the money 
from Capt. Wilson, (acting district pay- 
master) on the 27 til June last, and that 
therefore he had no such comniunication 
to expect.** 

l>th Cfinr^r. — For having borrow'cd 
or obtained money from, and contracted 
debts to, several non-commissioned olHcers 
of tilt! regiment, wbieb were unpaid !»y 
him in the years 18:i2 and lR:i:l. rez. 
from Quarter Master Sergeant W. Davis, 
8C, 20, 50, and r»0 Rupees, lent by the 
said sergeant, at ditlerent periods between 
January and June 18:52, wliicb were not 
repaid by him, until after be was placed 
in arrest by me on Ibese charges. 2ttly. 
For having obtained the sum of Rs. GOO, 
from Hospital- Sc.Tgcant Robert Snook, in 
or about 3Iarcb 183:5, and which was not 
finally repaitl, until after be was placed in 
arrest by me on these charges.** 

6lh For obtaining a buggy, 

horse and harness from Mr. Robert Yales, 
the band-master of the regiment, for a 
journey from Dinnpore to Calcutta, in or 
about January 18:51, and not having paid 
for or returned the same, up to the period 
of bis being placed in arrest by me on 
these charges. 

“ Such conduct being disgraceful to the 
character of an officer an<l a gciUlLinan.** 

(ifigned) W. II. Dksnie, Lieut. -Col. 

Comg. II. M.*s idth Lt. Inf. 

Agra, 24ili Oct. 18.3:3. 

I.'*/ additional Charge. — “For not having, 
until placed in arrest by me, paid or made 
adequate or just remuneration to the sol- 
diers of the regiment, employed as clerks 
in this offiec, during the yctars 18:51, 18:52, 
and 18:53, r/s. Private M. Kelly and Pri- 
vate W. Scott; and for not having paid 
the children for w-ork done in the Re- 
gimental School, although he had been 
receiving the price of such work ns far 
back as Nov. 1831.*’ 

2f/ additional Charge.^^** For having, 
on the 17th Sept. 183.3, given a bill to 
Messrs. Munro and Co., merchants at 
Agra, drawn by him on Gen. Sir Robert 
Rrownrigg, for £\QO sterling, he know- 
ing, that his former bills on that officer 
had been returned dishonoured ; and for 
having, when the said bill was returned 
from Calcutta as worlldcss, proffered a 
bill for the same sum to the same persons, 
drawn by him on T. S. Rrowiirigg, Esq., 
Manchester Square, he knowing, that his 
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former hills on that gentleman had also 
been dishoriniired.” 

3d addilional Charge. — “ For having 
drawn from the Regimental Canteen 
Fund the sum of Rs. 100 on the Ifith 
Oct. 1832, for the purpose of puichasing 
bats and lialls for the soldiers of the regi- 
inent, the which were never procured by 
him, and failing to afford satisfactory ex- 
planation of the appropriatiou of such 
money, wIilmi called upon by me so to do, 
in Nov. and Dec. 18.33. 

All such conduct being scandalous, 
and iiiihecotning the diameter of an officer 
and a gentleman.** 

(Signed) W. II. De.vvie, Licut.-Col. 

Comg. H. M.*s l:5lh Ll. Inf. 
Agra, 15lh Dec. 18:53.” 

Upon which charges the court came to 
the f€>l lowing decision : 

Rinding. — On the 1st, 2d, 3d, and 
5tb charges, guilly. 

Oil the Gtb charge, guilty of not hav- 
ing finally or fully paid for the same. 

Such coiuluct being disgraceful to the 
ebametor of an officer and a gentleman. 

On the 1st addilional charge, not 
guilty of the fiiNt part, but guilty of tlic 
second part, and for not having paid llic 
children for work done in the Regimental 
School, altbougli be bad been receiving 
the price of sucli work us far back as Nov, 
1831. 

Oil the 2d additional charge, not 
guilty. 

On tiic .3d additional charge, guilty. 

All such coiuluct being scandalous, 
and unbecoming the character of an officer 
and a genthman. 

Scnlf'nce. — The court does sentence 
I. lent, and Adj. W. M. 15ro\vnrigg, H. 
'M,\ l:5ib or fir^t Somerset L. liif. regt., 
to be cashiered. 

Aj)proved and confirmod, 

(Signed) W. C. Hentinck, 

Comiiiander.iii- Chief. 


MAJOll II. ». COXE. 

IL'ad-Quarlt'rXj CnlcHlla^ 27//i JJcc., 
183-1. — .At a general court-martial, re-as- 
sembled in Fort William, on the 27(li 
Oct. 18.34, of ivhicli Brigadier Clements 
Brown, C.B., Commandant of Artillery, 
is President, Major Henry Digby Coxe, 
of the 2.5tli regt. N. I., was arraigned on 
the following charges; viz . : 

Isf Charge, — “ With highly unbecoming 
conduct, and insubordination to superior 
authority, in the following instances ; viz. 
Ist. In having, on frivolous and unsol- 
dier-like pretences, hesitated to promul- 
gate at Sandoway, a post under his coin- 
iiiaiid, and neglected to obey, a regimental 
order dated 15th Feb. 18.34, and a district 
order dated I7lh Feb. 1S.31, issued by his 
superior officer. Col. £. II. Simpson, 
coinmaiiding the troops in Arracan and 
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tlio 25 th regt, N. I., requiring him to de- 
liver over the post of Sandowny and the 
I^ight Company of the regiment there 
stationed, to other officers, and to proceed 
himself to Akyab. 2d. In having written 
a letter, dated Sandoway, 22d Feb. 1834, 
to the address of the District Staff of Ar. 
racan, disrespectfully animadverting on 
the orders abovementioned, and on CoK 
Simpson’s arrangements in Arracan, al- 
legiiig uusoldicr.like and unfounded diffi. 
cutties in the way of his obeying the said 
orders, and misrepresenting facts, in order 
to make it appear that he was hardly 
treated and harrassed by bis commanding 
officer. 3d. In having written a letter, 
dated at Sea, 12th INlarch 1834, to the ad- 
dress of the Asst. Adj. General, Presi- 
dency Division, replete with g'-oss insi- 
nuations and most disrespectful expres- 
sions regarding his commanding officer^ 
Col. £. H. Simpson.” 

2d Charge . — Neglect of duty, between 
the loth and 15th of April 1834, in quit, 
ting a detachment of the 25th regt. N. I. 
under his command, on its way from 
Akyah to Kyouk Phyoo, in Arracan, and 
preceding it by two days.” 

3d Charge,^*^ Highly unbecoming and 
insubordinate conduct, in having, in a let- 
ter, dated * Kyouk Phyoo, April 1834,* 
and written on or about the 13th of that 
month, to the address of the acting adju- 
tant of the 25tb regt. N. I. , with a post- 
script thereto subjoined, indulged in gross 
insinuations, unfounded and malicious 
statements, and most disrespectful expres- 
sions, regarding his commanding officer. 
Col. £. H. Simpson, which letter he. 
Major Coxc, pertinaciously intruded on 
Col. Simpson’s notice, though repeatedly 
forbidden to do so.” 

4th CViarge*. — “ Highly unbecoming 
,and insubordinate conduct, in having 
written a letter dated ‘ Kyouk Phyoo, 29th 
Aug. 1834,’ to the address of the adjutant 
25th regt., couched in terms of menace 
and disrespect tou'ards his commanding 
officer. Col. £. H, Simpson. 

** Such conduct being subversive of dis- 
cipline, and injurious to the service, and 
unworthy of an officer and a gentleman.” 

Upon which charges the court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding . — That the prisoner, Major H, 
D. Coxe, of the 25th regt. N. I., isguiliy 
of the whole of the first charge. 

On the 2d Charge, not guilty, and the 
court do accordingly acquit him. 

On the 3d and 4th Charges, guilty. 

And the court find Major H. D. Coxe's 
conduct subversive of discipline, and in- 
jurious to the service, and unwortliy of an 
officer and a gentleman. 

Sentence. -^lihQ court sentence the pri- 
Koner, Major H. D. Coxc, 25th regt. N. 
I., to be suspended from rank and pay 
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and allowances for the period of twelve 
calendar months. 

Approved and confirmed, 

(Signed) \V. C. Pkntinck, General, 
Coinmaiider-in- Chief. 

2.3d Dec., 1834. 

Remarks by the Cl) Mr/ .—Before closing 
the jirocoediiigs, the court consider it hut 
an act of justice to Lieut. U. J. H. Birch, 
the Di-'p. Judge- Adv. General, to record 
their iinqualiiietl apprubation of bis con- 
duct throughout this trial, especially as 
regards the matter of the witnesses for the 
defence. 

The suspension of IMajor Coxe is to 
have eilect from the date of the publica- 
tion of this order at the Presidency. 

T.IKUT. tlCNllV BAIIRV. 

Ilead-Qiuirters, Ca/cuttUt F)cc. 31s/ 1834. 
— At a European General Court-Martial, 
assembled at Meerut, on the 2d Aiig., and 
rc-assembled on the 18th Nov., 1834, of 
which Lieut. Col. J. P. Boileau, of the 
Horse Artillery, is President, Lieut. II. 
Barry, of the 7 1st regt. N. I., was ar- 
raigned on the following charge : — 

Charge. — ** With conduct subversive of 
discipline, and disobedience of orders and 
the strinding rules of the service, in the 
following iiistuncc ; viz. 

III having, at Meerut, in January, 

1834, borrowed the sum of Us. 400 from 
Snnker Tewarree, Pay llavildar of his 
Company, or made the said Pay Havildar 
the medium of procuring the said sum of 
Us. 400 from certain mahajuns of Meerut, 
and for which tlie said Pay Havildar be- 
came responsible.” 

Finding, — The court is of opinion, 
that Lieut. Henry Barry, of the 71st 
regt. N. I., is not guilty of the crime laid 
to his charge, and most fully acquits him 
thereof. 

Approved and confirmed, 

(Signed) W. C. Bkntinck, General, 
Com maiider-in- Chief. 

29th Dec,, 1834. 

Lieut. Barry is to he released from ar- 
rest and to return to his duty. 

CORNET M. LU-SHINGTON. 

Head- Quarters^ Calcutta. Jan. 21 thy 

1835. — At a European General Court- 
Martial held in tlie camp, near Joonjhnoo, 
of the division of the Uajwarrah Field 
Force, of which Lieut.- Col. Geo. Hawes, 
51 bt N. I., was President, Cornet M. 
Lushington, of the 7 th L. C., was arraigned 
on the following charge ; — 

Charge.-—^* With conduct, highly un- 
becoming the character of uti ofiicer and 
Q gentleman, and subversive of good order 
and military discipline, in appearing at 
his troop in a state of intoxication, in 
camp, at Delwarroh, on the evening of 
the 8lh Nov, 1834,” 
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Upon which cliarge the court came to 
the following decision : — 

^hiding and Sentence , — Tint the pri- 
8:>iier is guiliy, and the court do therefore 
adjudge iiiin, Cornet M. Lushington, to 
be luspondcd from rank, pay, and allow- 
ances for six calendar months. 

Confirmed, 

(Signed) W. C, Bentinck, General, 
Commander-in. Chief. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Jiy THE OOVEllNOR-r.ENKKAL. 

General Department. 

Jan. 5. Mr. R. Walker to be first iteputy collec- 
tor f)f government customs at (Calcutta. 

Mr. W. Ilracken to be second deputy collector of 
ditto ditto. 

Mr. A. F. Donnelly to be first assistant of ditto 
ditto. 

Id. Mr. T. P. Marten to ofll elate as salt agent at 
Tuinlook, until further orders. 

IJ). Mr. F. J. Morris to rtiliciate as second as- 
sistant to secretary to board <if customs, salt, and 
opium, iluring Mr. II. Palmer’s employment on 
other duties. 

PoHtieal Department. 

Jan,!"*, Ens. T. Ilrodic, 4.'ith N.I., to be a junior 
assistant to agent to G<»vornor-general on north- 
east frontier, in room of Capt. Cathcart dec. 

7. The Hon. Richard Cavendish to be resident 
at Nagpoor. 

Major John Sutherland, 3d Bombay L.C., to lie 
resident at (iwalior. 

l.'i. Capt. W. Warde, 5thL.C., to be assistant to 
resident at Nagpoor. 

JuiVieial and Revenue Department. 

Dec. 31. Mr. W. St. Quintin Quintin to be de- 
puty c<»llcctor of Shahabad. 

Mr. D. J. Colvin to officiate as deputy collector 
of Sarun. 

Jan. (1. Mr. C. R. Martin to ofliciate as civil and 
session judge of Midnaporc. 

Mr. C. W. Steer to afHcfate as commissioner of 
revenue and circuit of I3th or Dauleah <livision. 

Mr. C. Tottenham to officiate as an assistant 
under joint magistrate and deputy collector of 
Noacolly. 

13. Mr. Charles Tucker to officiate as commis- 
sioner of revenue and circuit of 11th or Patiui di- 
vision. 

Mr. C. C. Jackson to officiate as magistrate and 
collector of llliatigulpore. 

Id. Lieut. F. Mackeson, 74th N.I., to be Bri- 
tish agent for navigation of the Indus and Suth- 
Icdj stationed at Mitheiikole. 

Financial Department, 

Jan. 12. Mr. F. M’Clintock to be assistant in 
office of accounUnt-gencral and tosub-treasurer. 

BY THE GOVERNOR OF AGRA. 

Judicial and Revenue Dei>nrtmmt. 

Dec. 2f». Mr. W. R. Timins to be joint magis- 
trate and deputy collector of Plllibhect. 

Mr. E. Wllmot to exercise powers of loint magis- 
trate and deputy collector or Meerut till return of 
Mr. Torrens. 

20. Mr. M. R. Gubbins to officiate as joint ma- 
gistrate and deputy collector of lluiiianah divi- 
sion, as a temporary arrangement. 

Mr. C. Gubbins to officiate as joint magistrate 
and deputy collector of Hohtuk division of Delhy 
territory, until further orders. 

Mr. J. C. Grant to officiate as magistrate and 
collector of Delhy. 

.10. Mr. E. P. Smith to officiate as civil and ses- 
sion judge, and Mr. W. R. Kciinaway as inagis- 
iralc and collector of Ghazocporc. 

Jan, 2. Mr. A. P. Currie to be joiiil-magisUatc 
and deputy collector of Goruckpore. 
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5. Mr. O. F. Edmonstone to bean assistant under 
commissioner of 4th or Moradabad division. 

15. Mr. H. S. Boulderson to officiate as com- 
missioner of revenue and circuit of 5th or Bareilly 
division. 

Mr. T. J. Turner ditto ditto of 2d or Agra divi- 
sion. 

Mr. J. C. Grant to ofliciate as magistrate and 
collector of Saharnnpore. 

Ifl. Mr. W. P. Goad to exercise powers of joint 
magistrate and deputy collector of Benares. 

Furloufjhe, ^c. — Doc. 22. Mr. G. F. Brown, to 
Cape, for eighteen months, for health. — 29. Mr. 
A. Fraser, to N. S. Wales, fur twelve months, for 

health Jan. .5. Mr. II. B. Garrett, to Europe, for 

one year, on ]trivate affairs. — Mr. K. 11. Boddam, 
to Europe, for health. — 12. Mr. Pidcock's fur- 
lougli to Europe cancelled at his own request. — 22. 
Mr. P, E. Paton, to return to England in order to 
retire upon an annuity of year 1835. — Mr. M. 
Ainslic, to Europe, in present sca'son. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Farloufrh . — J.in. 2. The Rev. II. S. Fisher, A.n., 
to Europe, for health. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Head-t^uni‘ters, Nov. 25 to 29, 1JJ34.— The follow- 
ing division orders conflrmed : — .Surg. D. Bell, /iuth 
N.I., to act as medical storekeeper at Cawiipore, 
and afford meiHcal aid to staff and puldic establish- 
ments, as a temp, arrangement; date 1 1th Nov. — 
Assist. Surg. C. McKinnon, m.d., from 2d brigade 
horse artillcTy, to take inctiical charge of (J9th 
N.I., V. Bell; date llth Nov. 

The following removals and ivostings of .Surgeons 
made: — J, Watson, m.d., on furl., from 7»th to 
r>ikl N.l. — W. E. Carte, A.n., fro’n 1st local horse 
to 7bth N.I.— W. S. Charters, on furl., from 4(Rh 
to 71st N.l.— E.T. Ilaipur (new prom.) from Rain- 
gurh bat. to 4ntli N.l. 

Lieut. C.Wyndham, 3.5th N.l. (acting as interp. 
and qu. mast, to llth N.l.) permitted, at his own 
request, to rejoin corps to which he bedongs. 

Dec, 1. — Assist. Surg. W. B. O’Shaughnessy, 
M.D., to take medical clhirgc of a detachment of 
72d N.L, proceeding to Upiicr Provinces on escort 
duty with camp of Hon. the Governor of Agra. 

Dec. 2.— The following order conflrraL*d: — Assist. 
Surg. J. Grcig to receive medical charge of Euro- 
pean artillery proceeding on service from Nussce- 
labad ; date llth Nov. 

The recent app. of Brev. Cant. M. Hughes to 
act as adj. to left wing 44th N.l. cancelled. 

Dec. .1.— The following orders confirmed : — Ens. 
M. T. Blake to act as aiQ. to 5Gth N.L, during ab- 
sence, on leave, of Lieut, and Adj. II. Foquett; 
date 24th Nov.— .^ssist. Surg. J. Murray, m.d., 
1st brig, horse artillery, to afford medical aid to 
fi9th N.L on departure of Assist. Surg. S. Light- 
f<x>t to Join 15tn N.L; date inth Nov. — Assist. 
Surg. C. J. Macdonald, 29th N.I., to afford medi- 
cal aid to prisoners in gaol and to Nujeeb corps at 
Jubbulpore, during ateence, on duty, of Surg. G. 
G. Spilsbury ; date llth Nov. 

The C.O. of lUth Oct., permitting Lieut. T. F. 
Tail, acting 2d in command of 4Ch local horse, to 
join his own corps, the 28th N.l., cancelled. 

Dec. A, — The following orders confirmed: — As- 
sist. Surg. M. Lovell, 9th L.C., to proceed to Su- 
bathoo and afford medical aid to Nusscree bat., 
during indisposition of Surg. J. G. Gerard, and 
Surg. E. Macdonald, 9th L.C., to afford medical 
aid to d9th N.I., v. Surg. W* Flndon prom, to su- 
perintending surg. : date 15th Nov.— Assist. Surg. 
A. Crighton, m.d., 5th L.C., and Assist. Burg.W. 
Halt, doing duty with 48th N.L, to proceed, for- 
mer to Mynpoorie, and latter to Etawah, and 
afford medical aid to civil and military establish- 
ments at those posts respectively ; date 22d Nov.— 
Assist. Surg. M. S. Kent, 7th L.O., to take chawe 
of medical depOt attacheil to force assembled mr 
service in Rajwarra; date 19th Nov. 

AssisLSurg. C. Llewellyn removed from 35th and 
posted to 73u N.L ; and Assist. Surg.W. A. Bruce, 
M.D., doing duty with 35th N.L, posted to that 
regiment, v, Llewellyn. 
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170r. G ta la— Tlio following rcglmentia and 
other orders confirmed :~Lieut. S. C. Starkey to 
act as int^p. and qu. masU to 7tli N.l.* during ab- 
sence of Lieut. H. J. McGeorge; date ^th Nov.-— 
Assist. Surg. J. Duncan, m.d., to join and assume 
medical charge of 54th N.I.. &c. at Nusserabad; 
and Assist. Surg. W. O. II. McC'heyne to take me- 
dical charge of I7th N.I., v. Assist. Surg. Rogers 
proceeding on service; date 23d Nov. — Lieut. W. 
J. Rind to act as adj. to left wing 7l8t N.I., during 
its separation from regimental head-quarters ; date 
21st NOV.— Lieut. R. M. Gumell to act as interp. 
and qu. mast, to (iBth N.I., during absence, on 
leave, of Lieut. W. Alston ; date 20th Nov. — Capt. 
W. Barnett, assist, com. gen., to take charge of 
treasure accompanying force employed in llaj- 
warra; date 21st Nov. — Lieut. J. H. Flower, act- 
ing adJ. to 25th N.I., and district staff in Arracan, 
to take temporary charge of Arracan local bat., in 
consequence of departure of Capt. Simimds for 
presidency, on mcd. cert, and Ens. W. More, 27th 
N.I., to act as district staff in Arracan, in room 
of Lieut. Flower ; date 16th Nov. 

Major Jonathan Scott, invalid estab., permitted 
to wside and draw his allowances at presidency, 
IHinding an application to retire from service. 

Dec. 16. — Ens. R. S^icnccr to act as interp. and 
qu. mast, to 2(ith N.I., during absence, on leave, 
of Lieut. Johnson ; date of order lOtii Nov 

Assist. Surg. W. Dunbar, m.d., to do duty with 
artillery at Dum-Dum. 

Dec. 10. — The following appointments, made by 
Brig. Gen. R. Stevenson. r.B., commanding force 
assembled for service in Itajwarra, confirmed from 
18th Nov. laat:— Col. J. Kennedy. 7th L.C.; 
Lieut. Col. E. Wyatt, 23d N.I. ; and Lieut. CoL 
G. Hawes, 51st do., to be brigadiers of 2d class. — 
Capt. S. Nash. 4th L.<!.; Capt. J. G. Burns, 8d 
N.I. : and Capt. S. P. C, Ilumfrays, 8fHh do., to 
be brigade majors. — Capt. E. J. Smith, of engi- 
neers, to engineers.— Lieut. C. Bascley, .'list N.I., 
to be baggage master.— Surg. T. Stoddart, 23d 
N.L, to field surgeon. — (The appointments of 
officers to command brigatle^, and for staff duties 
of force, as notified in G.O.of27th Sept, and I4th 
Oct*, have not taken place, with exception of those 
of Brigadier C. Parker to command of artillery. 
Major A. Irvin. o.b., to chaigc of engineer de- 

E artinent, and Capt. K. Hutnwaite to office of 
rlgade in^}or of artillery ; which are to have 
effect from IHth Nov.— The app. of Capt. T. San- 
ders, in G.O. of 27th Sept., to situation of com- 
missary of ordnance, is to have effect fr<jm date 
on which he received charge of train at Agra}. 

The following orders by Brig. Gen. R. Steven- 
son, c.if., commanding troops einployeii in Raj- 
warra, under dates lOth, 2Ist, and 22(1 Nov., con- 
firmed : — Assist. Surg. J. McRae, horse artillery, 
to afford medical aicTto officers of general staff, v. 
Surg. T. Stoddart app. field surgeon to force. — 
Surg. G. T. Urquhart, 7th L.C,, to receive medi- 
cal charge of 22d N.I. fiom Surg. Stoddart. — Ens. 
T. Ramsay, 22d N.I., to act as adj. to six com- 
^panies of 1st Inf. brigade left at Sambhur on duty. 

The following division and regimental orders 
confirmed Ist-Lieut. F. R. Bazely to act as adi. 
and qu. mast, to artilleiy at Agra, in room of 2d- 
Lieut. R. Walker permitted to resign that app. ; 
date 1st Dec.— Lieut. £. T. Erskine to act ns adj. 
to left wing 63d N.I. during its separation from 
head-quarters of r^t.; date 27th Nov. 

Assist. Surg. Wm. Thomson removed from 46th 
to loth N.L, at Barrackpore; and Assist. Surg. J. 
J. Boswell (on furl.) posted tod2d ditto. 

Dec. 28.— Major W. II. Hewitt, 40th N.I., to 
join detachment of that corps at presidency, and 
proceed with it to Arracan. 

Dec. 23. — Assist. Surg. S. Holmes, «*ld N.T., to do 
duty under superintending surgeon at Cawnpurc, 
Dec. 24 to 31.— The following regimental and 
other orders confirmed : — LieuU W. Lyford to act 
as adj. to adctachment of four comps, of 3d N.I. ; 
date 6th Dec.— Lieut. G. E. Van Heythiiyscn, 
24th N.L, to act as interp. to a detachment of 
H.M. troops under orders of inarch from prcsl- 
dency for Upper Provinces ; date 14th Dec.— Ens. 
J. H. Garrett, 3()th N.L, to act as adj. to Kcinaoon 
local batr, during absence, on leave, of lileut. and 
Adj. C. Campbell; date 1.3th Nov.— i.icut. and 
Brev. Capt. 11. T. Ilaban to net os adj. to 47th 
N.L, during absence, on duty, of Lieut, and Adj. 
C, CoTiield; date 11th Dec.— Assist. &iurg. W. II. 


Rcffcis, 4ihL.C., to receive medical charge of 22d 
N.L from Surg. G. T. Urquhart, proceeciliig with 
Brigadier J. Kennedy's detachment in Rajwarra ; 
date UHh Dec.— Surg. J. Eckford, 12th N.I., to 
officiate as superintending surgeon at Allahaliad, 
on departure of Sup. Surg. T. Twcodle, and Offi- 
ciating Garrison Assist. Surg. R. J. Brasscy to re- 
ceive medical charge of 12th N.I., as a temp, ar- 
rangement ; date 15th Dec.— Lieut. J. Chllcott to 
art as interp. .*ind qu. master to 74th N.I., in room 
of Lieut. \V. T. Briggs, app. Bub.-assistant com. 
gen. ; date l6Lh Dec. 

Capt. W. G. Cooper, major of brigade at Dacca, 
removed to Lucknow, and directed to join on 
breaking up of eastern frontier command. 

Tort-William t Dee. 19, 1834 — Capt. Cooper, 
major of brigade, Dacca, to replace Capt. Grant, 
major of brigade in Oude (in consequence of abo- 
litiini of Dacca brigadlcrship). 

Dee. 2.3.— Mr. A. Chalmers, civil surgeon of 
Cawnpore, at his own request, placed at disposal 
of Commander-in-chief. 

Dec. .31.— 3(w;i JV.7. Ens. John Liptrott to be 
lleiit. from 25th Feb. 18:)4, v. Lieut. M. J. Lau- 
rence dec. 

Assist. Surg. Henry Chapman app. to medical 
duties of civil station of Cuttack. 

Lieut. E. A. Cumlierlegc, 73d N.I., to be capt. 
by brevet, from 31st Dec. 1834. 


Head-Quarters t Jan. 2, UW5. — Ensigns S. J. Be- 
chcr and S. H. Becher to do duty with J9th N.L at 
Barrackpore. 

Jnn. .3.— The following removals ordered : — 
Surgeons A. Wood from 28th to 25th N.I. ; A. 
Murray, (on furl.} from .35th to 44tli do.; 
and E. T. llarpiir, from 40th to .'i.'dh do. — Assisd. 
Surg. K. Hartt from 4:)d to 40th N.L, and to join 
detachment of tliat corps at presidency. 

Unposted Cornet C. G. Bwlicr to do duty with 
5th L.C., until further orders. 

Jan. .'>. — Lieut. J. 11. Lumlcy, 9th N.I., to be 
adj. to Uamghiir local battalion, v. Hoggaii prom. 

Ens. C. M. Bristow to act as adj. to 71st N.L, 
during absence of Adj. G. W. G. Bristow. 


Fort-Willimn, Jan, 7f 1835.— Lieut. 
Col. Benj. Ronpe to be col., from IHth Dec. 1H34, 
V. Col. J. Robertson dec. — Maj. W. B. Salmon to 
be licut. col., from above date, v. Lieut. Col. B. 
ll(K>))C prom. 

rdh N.I. Lieut, and Brev. Capt. G. L. Vanzett* 
to tic capt. of a comp., and Ens. J. C. Salkeld to 
be licut., frum 21st Dec. 1834, In sue. to Capt. II. 
J.G. B. C.'it heart dec. 

7'2d N.I. Capt. John Graham to be major, Lieut, 
and Brev. Capt. R. W. Ilcatson to lie capt. of a 
comp., and Ens. E. W. Uavenscroft to lie licut., 
from 18lh Dec. 18.34, in sue, to Maj. Sjilinoii prom. 

Lieut. T. F. Blois, 11th N.I., to lie deputy pay- 
master at Nusseerabad, In sue. to Fagan prom, to 
a regimental majority. 

Ens. K. G. J. c:hampncys, ,33d N.L, to be a sub- 
assistant in stud department, v. BloJs. 

Rth N.I. Lieut. Wm. M.*ickinlosh to boc.ipLof 
a comp., and Ens. F. W. Burkinyiiung to lie lient., 
from 25tli Dec. 1834, in sue. to Capt. (i. 1^. Van- 
zetti dec. 

The following officers placed at disposal of Cotn- 
mander-in-chief: — Lieut. Jami's Awilry, .55111 N.L, 
officiating assistant to Capt. Wilkinson, agent to 
Govenior-general uiiiler Reg. 13 of lim.— Surg. 
George King in medical charge of civil station of 
Patna. 

Jan. 0. — Licut. Richard Angelo, 34tii N.I., to 
be an aide-de-camp on iiersonal stafl* of Governor- 
general, V. Licut. Blois app. deputy paymaster at 
Nussceraliad. 

Jan. 15.- N.7. Ens, Thos. Gifibrd to bclicut., 
from 3(1 Jan. 18.35, v. Licut. J. Fisher dec. 

4fft/i N.I. Ens. Uoliert Stein to bclieuf.’from flth 
Jan. 1835, V. Licut. (h^irgc llorradaile dec. 

The uiidcnnentloncd officers of infantry to have 
rank of Captain by brevet, vie.— Llenis. N. .1. 
C}unibcrleg(>, 74tli N.L, from 7th Jan. I8:i5— .1. I». 
Wsule, 1.3lh do. ; J, E. Landers, 9rh do. ; T. C. 
Wilton, .38th do. ; C. J. Oldfield, 4th do. ; and John 
CumlM'rlcgq, 41st do., all from 10th Jaii. 103.5. 
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AfltiJKt. Surg. A. A. McAnally, in medical eh irgc 
ut CHlahliHhment at IIiHs;ir, to I>e an aHsiataiit to 
lliAsar stud, with a salary of Nonat lls. 2<K> per 
nieiiscin. In addiliun lu allowances at uroseut. 
ilrawn by him. 

C’apt. Win. llcll, of artillery, to lie superiiitcn- 
deiit of public works in Cuttack province, in sue. 
to l.ieut. Col. J. C'heape proceeded to Europe. 

Lieut. W. M. Smyth, corps of engineers, to be 
executive engineer of 17th or Ourdwun division of 
public works, v. Bell. 

Ihnul-f^nnrtergt Jan. 7* The following regU 
inetiUl and other orders conftnnod:—Ens. 1!. A. 
Heitl to act as adj. to 71st N.f., during alienee, on 
duty, of Kiis. and Acting Adj. C. M. Bristow; 
<latet>.'>th Dec. — Lieut. (\ J. F. Burnett to act as 
atij. to «lh N.L, during absence, on leave, of 
Licut. and A<lj. G. H. Talbot i date il2d Dec. — 

( •oriiet C. Wollaston, JJtli L.C., t<i lake charge of 
remount horses for Madras picsidency, ami pro- 
cewl with them to Nagpore; dated Benares, 
adth Dec. hi • 

Jau. }).— Assist. Surg. W. B. Andrew, m.ii., re- 
moved from (iMth N.L. to medical charge of artil- 
lery at Benares. 

Assisi. Sure. J. Macdonell to ]>rtx'eed to Dum- 
Dum in mixl teal charge of 2d comp. 1st luit. artil- 
lery ; date of Dinaporc div. onler 1st Jati. 

'I'he fullowidg removals and iiostings orderetl : — 
Coi. James Alex;inder (on furl.) from lOlh to 4dth 
N.L; Col. B. Uoope (new prom.) to llith do.; 
Lieut. Col. Sir Jeremiah Bryant (judge adv. gen.) 
from 7^tl to Bkh do.; Lieut. I’ol. \V. B. Salmon 
(new prom.) to 7^d do. 

Lieut, and Adj. 11. W. Burt, 4(ith N.L, to act 
:is deputy judge adv. gen. to western division, 
during absence, on leave, of Lieut. C. G. Boss. 

Assist. Surg T. C. Hunter to do duty with ar- 
tillery at Dum-Dum. 

.Tan. li. — Col. J. Alexander (on furl.) removed 
from 4iith to (i.*>th N.l. ; and Col. H. Ilamploit 
from liTith to 4(Jth ditto. 

and Brig.ule Major W. G. Cooper removed 
from Lticknow to Barrack pore.— Capt. and Brigade 
Major C. Clieape posted to Lucknow, v. Cooper. 

('apt. IL Bayldoti, assist, adj. gen., removed 
from Bc^narcs to Saugor division of army. 

.fan. i;i. — The following station and other orders 
confirmed I lapt. A. S. Singer, 24th N.I., to aet 
as major of brigade to tnxips at Barrack pore, 
tiiiring indisposition of Cant. Borradaile; date 
Dec. — .Surg. G. T. Uniuiiart to afl'ord medical 
aitl to general and division slaiV with force serving 
in Uajwarra, v. McRae; date 2.'ld Dcc.— LieiiU 
and Adj. II. Keynolds, 4(itli N.L, to act ;ls dis- 
trict aiul station stall' iii Arracan ; date 24th Nov. 
— Kiis. J. F. Erskiiuf to .act as adj. to 4tith N.I., 
during .Misenco, on duty, of Lieut. Burt; datcUth 
Dec.— Lieut. D. Ogilvy to aet as interp. and «pi. 
mast, to I.ilh N.l., in room f if Lieut, and Ulfie. 
lnt(.rp. and (Ju. Ma-t. J. T. Gordon permitted to 
resign temp. apii. ; date Dec. 

Jtm. l.'i. — Tlie following removals and postings 
of Lieut. Cols, made: — T. Murray (on furl.) from 
iMth to.'i.'id N.L; M. WeblK»r from .^•kl tofiatli 
do. ; J. Dun. from .'1211 to 17th do. ; S. Hawthorne 
from I7lh to .'i2d tlo. 

('apt. J. Nieolson, ilth L.C., (o act as a.ssist. ailj. 
gen. to Benares division, until fiirtlier onlers. 

Lieut. G. C.irr, 21st N.L, to In* adj. to .S'yJhet 
Light Inf., v. Urotlie app. junior assistant to (iov.- 
general’s ifgent, N. K. fnintier. 

Jan. 19 — The following regimental orders con- 
firmed: — Lieut. (^ J. Mainwaring to ofliciatc as 
interp. a'ld (pi. mast, to 1st N.L, during illness of 
Licut. Fisher; date. 'tint Dec. — l.ieiit. W. I*. Jones 
to act as .adj. to 22d N.L, during aliscnce, on leave, 
of Lieut. Loeke; date lUh Dec. 

Jan. 2d. — Assist. S\irg. R. M. iicott to do duty 
with artillery at Duni-i)um. 

JuH. 22. — Surg. C. B. Francis (on furl.) removed 
from TKith to fi/th N.L; and Surg. G. King (late* 
civil surgeon at Batna) posted to.0(ith N.l. at Di- 
napore. 

Ens. .S. H. Recher, at his own request, to do 
duty with 1st N.l. at Cawnpore. 

Jan. 24.— 491A iV.I. Ideut. J. C. Coopc^r to he 
interp. and qu. masL, from 1st Jan., v. Lieut. El- 
wall app. to other dut y. 
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Fort IViiilam, .fan. Id — Lieut. J. U. Lumsden,- 
(i.3d N.L, Lieut. C. B. Bnnvne, (iOth do., and Ens. 
(!. M. Shairp, (iJst do., to do duty with Arracan 
local battalion. 

Licut. F. G. Backhouse, dHtli N.L, Lieut. W. 
.Shortreexi, left wing European regt., and Ens. .?• 
II. G.'irrctt, ;;dth N.L, to do duty with Assam local 
battalion. 

Jan. 21. — The services of Assist. Surg. W. B. 
Davies, attached to civil station of Gowahutty, at 
his ow'u recpiest, placed at disposal of Commander- 
in-chief. 

Jnu. 23 Lieut. Col. Wm. Battine, regt. of ar- 

tillery, to l>c principal commissary of ordnance, v. 
Lieut. Col. .Swincy permitted to proceed to Europe 
on furlough. 

Capt. J. ILSimmonds, .'i.'ith N.L, now employed 
as a revenue surveyor, to be a deputy assist, qu. 
mast. gen. of 2d class, to fill a vacancy in depart- 
ment, and to officiate in 1st class for Capt. J. G. 
Drummond, employed as a super iutendeiit of 
roads in Central India and the Dooab. 

(’apt. T. M. Taylor, .’ith L.C., to be town and 
fort major of Fort William, v. Capt. Sir 11 Cul- 
(pihouii, Bart., permitted to proceed to Europe ou 
furlough. 

Kjfectivi: Strvnfith . — The undermentioned officers 
arc brongiit on effective strength of corns from 
dales expressed : — Cavalry. Cornet (!. (L Bcclier, 
.‘fMtii Oct. in sue. to ('apt. T. Sanderson re- 

tired from service. — Artillery. 2d-Lieut. II. A. 
(.'arleton, lOih Dec. 1U34, in sue. to Capt. S. Coul- 
hard struck off. 

Kxamhmtion. — Dec. .31. Licut. J. Ewart, 5.‘!th 
N.L, having been declared by the examiners of 
(-ollege of Fort William to be (pi.alified for duties 
of an interpreter, is exempted from further exa- 
mination in native languages. 

Returned to duty, from Europe. — Dec. 2. Major 
Charles Grah.itn, artillery. — lu. Major Edw. Jef- 
freys, 43d N.l. (since relircsd from service).— Capt. 
(i. L. 'rratt'ord, loth L.(?.— Capt. G. N. Brole, :kl 
N.L — Capt. John Jetvis, 5th N.L — Ist-Lieut. 
John Hotham, artillery.— Licut. G. A.Barbor, 8th 

L.C. — Lieut. John Dyson, 21st N.L— Lieut. W. 
F. Campbell, (>4th N.L— Assist. Surg. S. Holmes. 
— Assist, h'urg. F. Hartt.— Licut. (Jhas. Coniine- 
line, 13th N.I.— 19. Capt. H. Timings, artillery.— 
Lieut. T. A. K. MacGregor, European regt. — 
Lieut. Wm. Benson, 4lh L.C — Lieut. Peter Dick, 
47lh N.l. — Ens. G. J. BricUcke, 49tli N.l — Assist. 
Surg. A. Vans Dunio)>, m.i>. — Jan. 7, 18:15. Lieut. 
Win. llore, 18tli N.L— Surg. John .Allan, m.d. 


FUULOUGllS. 

To Europe. — Dec. 19. Capl. R, Houghton, fl3d 
N.l., for health. — Lieut. Colin C. J. .Scott, 32d 
N.I., for health. — Lieut. Henry Slone, 49th N.L 
— .Surg. Andrew Murray, m.p., on private affairs. 
— Surg. Wm. Dyer, on ditto.— ;il. Lieut. Col. John 
AnderMiii, 8i)i N.L, for health. — Maj. John Thom- 
son, 3tst N.L, for iiealth. — Cap'. D. B. Wood, 
17th N.L, for iiealth.— Ens. F. Adams, 24th N.I., 
foi health — Superinteiuliiig Surg. \\ in. Thomas, 
for health.— Ideut M. Hiiish, 74lh N.L, on i»ri- 
vate affairs. — Assisi. Surg. Gavin 'I'urnbiili, on 
diito. — Major John (irant, inv. estalx, on ditto. — 
Lieut. F. Corner, IsC N.I., on ditto (to proceed 
fnnn Mhow r>i‘a Bombay). — J.m. 7> 18.‘i>'>. Licut. 

M. Wilson, 27tb .N.L, for health. — Lieut. John 
.Stubbs, 49th N.L, for health. — Assist. Surg. James 
Davenport, .m.d., for heallli. — Lieut. W. S. Men- 
teath, (tilth N.L, on private affairs. — ('apt. Joseph 
Holmes, 2:kl N.L, lor health. — Capt. Richard 
Newton, 44th N.L, for health. — Isi- Lieut. H. 
Sanders, regt. of artil., for healtit.— Assist. Surg. 
A. Henderson, for health. — Ist-Lieut. W. S. Pil- 
laiis, regt. of artil., on private affairs. — Comet 
W. 11. Mosley, lOlh on ditto, for one year, 
without pay — 13. Lieut. A. Stewart, Europ.Rcgt., 
on private affairs — A&sist. Surg. G. J. Berwick, 

M. D., for health — 15. Lieut. Col. J. A. IhKlgson, 
fillth N.L, for health.— Capt. Beach Brown, 2yth 

N. L, for health. — Lieut. Wm. limes, 15th N.L, 
on private afliiirs — 23. Lieut. Col. Geo. Swiney, 

regt. of artillery, for headh Licut. Col. Thos. 

Oliver, 3d N.L, for health.— Lieut. Col. Steele 
Hawthorne, 52il N.I., for health. — Licut. Col. J. 
11. Litller, .54th N.L, for health.— ('apt. Sir Ro- 
bert Colqiihoiin. Bart , 44lh N.I., town and fort 
mqjor of Fort William, for licidth.— 2d-Licut. T. 

(K) 
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J. W. Hune^orford, anillery, for health.— Veteri- 
nary Surg. G, Oriifltht horse artillery, for health. 

To vMt Preaidptuff (preparatory to applying for 
furlough to Europe). — Jan. 2, ia‘15. Lieut. H. 
Barry, 71 st N.I.— 21. Ens. G. Dalston, .'illth N.I. 

To Bombaf/,^T)ec, 3\, 2il- Lieut. U. Walker, ar- 
tillery, for four months, on private affairs. — Jan. 
7, 1835. Capt. A. l\ Spottiswoode, .37th N.I., for 
three months, on ditto. 

To Cttpe of Good Hope. — Jan. 7. Surg. John 
Tytler, super hitcudent of native medical institu- 
tion, for two years, for health. — 2.3. Capt. J. 
Hailes, 4th N.I., for two years, for health. — 2<;. 
Lieut. Col. Sir Jeremiah Dryant, IPth N.I., Judge 
adv. gen., for six months, on private affairs. 

To Singapore. — Jan. 2.‘1. 2d-Lieut. 11. Maulc, ar- 
tillery, foi six months, for health. 


STIIPPING. 

Atrimls in the Hirer. 

Jan. 9. Af«rp Wnne, Patterson, from London, 
Port Jackson, and Shigapoie. — l.'i. Fmnk, Sea- 
right, from Liverpool and Port Loviis. — Id. fn- 
dtana, Webster, from Hobart ’fown. Sydney, ainl 
Singapore; .and Lurretirtt Muivlie.ul, from Sy<lney 
and Singapore. — 25. ChWic Harohi, Lancaster, 
from l.ondon.— 2fi. ThetiJi, Clark, from China. — 

27. Halcufm, Eyh*s, from London ; aiul Fttrtnjt, 
Edwards, from Marcanuin. — 2.3. Susan. Addison, 
from Sydney and Hr)}Mrt Town : and Afriroinr, 
Huff, from Marcanum. — 21*. Cutht-rine, Feiin, 
from Loudon and Cape. 

Deimrturesfrom Culcnftn. 

Jan. 21. Hushnip, Stuart, for Madras :nul Lon- 
don. — 27. lirujcburnebtti j/t Ctiapinan, fur London. 

So i fed from S tUf'or. 

Jan. 0. F.lphimtonet Domett, for Mailros and 
London; Coromnmleit Boyes, for ditto; and 
tvali, Bell, for London. — it.». HUirruiu, (fillic's, for 
London.— 12. Lord liHUfrer/hnl, Karqnliatsoii, for 
London; and Andromache, Andrews, for Bombay. 
—1.3. Jjmdont M*Lean, for Liverpool; and L«»n- 
don, Pickering, for Madras and ditto.— 17. Fuirp 
Queen. Snipe, for Liverpool.— 21. .So* Kdtrani l*u~ 
Ket, Martin, for Cape and L.oinlon : and SY. (;eorgc, 
Thomson, for Cape and Bristol. — 22. Orontrs, 
Currie, for Madras and London. — 2.3. J^onton, 
Wimble, for London: Asia. Biddle, for M.'idi.as 
and London; and A/Uon, McLeod, for f.iverpiKil. 
—26. Jegftie, Bell, for Liverjiool. — 2P. Mtuqurm, 
Thompson, for London. — Feu. 2. Blfind^ Calian, 
for Liverpool. 

Freifcht to London (Jan. 19).— Dead weight .C2. 
2«. to JC2. IOjv. ; light go<ids, Jt2. K.i^. to jC.3. bs . ; 
indigo and silk, X‘4. to X*5. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIKTlfS. 

Oef. 19. At Cawnpore, the lady of H. T. Owen, 
Esq., C.8., of a son. 

21. In camp, at Tapper Ghaut, the lady of 
Lieut. N. A. Parker, 5Hth N.I., of a daughter. 

2Ci. Mrs. George Galloway, of a son. 

— Mrs. De Rocha, of a son. 

A'oe. 4. At Seetapore, the la<ly of Capt. D. Sher- 
riif, 48th N.I., of a daughter, still-born. 

9. At Neemuch, the lady of Capt. W. B. Girdle- 
stone, 46th N.I., of a daughter. 

12. At Sehore, the lady of Capt, James Win- 
field, 47th N.I., of a daughter. 

13. AtDinapore, Mrs. J. Ilosmer, of a son. 

16. Mrs. D. Kirwan, of a daughter. 

18. At Nceinuch, the lady of Capt. Henry Dove- 
ton, of a daughter. 

19. At Allahabad, the lady of T Louis, Esq., 
C.S., of a son. 

— At Benares, Mrs. W*. R. Hill, of a son. 

21. At Allatiabad, Mrs. W. J. Chambers, of a 
daimhter. 

22. At^Saugor, the lady of Drev. Capt. Van- 
zettl, .3th N.r., of a son. 

23. At Agra, the lady of Lieut.. W. H. Nicho- 
letts, 28th N.I., of a son. 

26. At Noacolly, the lady of Dr. J. Baker, of a 
Son. 


27. At Calcutta, the lady of .Lieut. A. D. Foun- 
tain, 40th regt., of a son. 

— At Futteh Ghur, Mrs. Thomas Llthgow, of 
a daughter. 

29. At Barrackpore, the lady of Capt. W. Tur- 
ner, paymaster, of a son. 

— At Chatuk, in Sylhet, Mrs. Henry Inglis, of 
a daughter. 

Dtfc. 1. At Calcutta, Harriett, wife of H. J. 
Leightoti, Esq., of two daughters and a son. 

— At C'awn]>ore, the lady of Lieut. Nuthall, 
I). A. C. (t., of a son. 

2. Mrs, Win. Hyland, of a daughter. 

3. At Meerut, the lady of Capt. Wc»ton, D. J. 
A. G., of a daughter. 

— At Chattac, in Sylhet, Mrs. D, E. Shuttle- 
worth, of a son 

4. At Meonit, the lady of Capt. iloggan, 53d 
N.I., of a .son. 

— At Meerut, the lady of Major D. Crichton, 
GOthN.I., of adaughter. 

5. At Klamhuzar, the lady of John Erskine, 
Esq., of a son. 

— Mrs. Win. Ilyrn, of a son. 

— Mrs. C, W. Lewis, jun., of adaughter. 

6. At Dacca, the lady of Lieut. Hamilton, 5;)d 
N.L, of a daughter. 

— At Moiilmein, the lady of Capt. .Stock well, 
payniiiftter to troops, of a son. 

a. .\t Calcutta, the lady of H. Holroyd, Esq., 
of a daugluer. 

9. At NL-einucli, the lady of Major John Her- 
ring, 37tl) NM., of a .son, still-born. 

— .\l KoUh. llie lady of Msijjir R. Ross, poli- 
tical agent in llarowtee, of a daiigliter. 

— Mrs. V. CIiaini>ion, *d' a daughter. 

10. At Calcutta, tlie latly of Thoma# Holroyd, 
Estp, of a itaughter. 

— At t.'akutta, the lady of John Brightman, 
Es<|., of a daughter. 

11. Ill Fort William, Die lady of Capt. Joseph 
Graham, 5mh X.I., of adaughter. 

— Mrs. t’luirs. Wilkinson, of a son. 

— Mrs. t^iupin, of a daughter. 

12. At Juggeniaikpoorain, the wife of Mr. Fran- 
cis Llovd, ciit' a daughter. 

1.3. At Calciitia, the lady of the Rev. Henry 
Fisher, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. Bolicrt Wood, of a son. 

14. At Cawnpore, the lady of Capt. L. 11. Smith, 
6th L.(!., of a daughter. 

— Mrs. C. J. Pitiar, of a son. 

15. Mrs. t'. Owen, of a son. 

17. At < 'howringhce, the lady of Capt. F. S*. 
llawkirs, of a tlaiighter (still-born). 

— At Calcutta, the wife of Mr. T. Barfoot, Ex- 
change Hotel, of adaughter. 

IH. Mrs. W. Harper of a son. 

21. At I.ucknow, the lady of Lieut, and Adj. 
Wm. Blackwood, .V.Mh N.I., of adaughter. 

— At Myiipoor>, the wife of Mr, Geo. Fortiinu- 
tus Smith, of a son. 

— Mrs. J. Raveiiscroft, of a son. 

— At Chittagong, Mrs. W. Kennedy, of a son. 
— Mrs. A. Mathews, of a son. 

2.3. .At Calcutta, the lady of John Lowe, E.sq., 
of adaughter. 

— At Deyrah, Mrs. C.'ol. Voung, of a daughter. 
— At .Syllinah, Cornmercolly, Mrs. Samuel Fre- 
derick Rice, of a daughter. 

24. At H.'ixarecbaug, the lady of Capt. Tliom- 
BOii, cngimreis, of a son. 

— At Balasore, the latly of E. Repton, Esq., 
C.S., of a son. 

— Mrs. A. F. .Smith, of a son. 

— At imally, the lady of the Rev. Mr. Robin- 
son, of a daughter. 

26. At Sirtihauah, the lady of P. P. M. Solu- 
roll, F.sq., of adaughter. 

27. Ill camp, at Gyretty Ghat, the lady of Major 
J. Eckford, (Jth N.L, of a sun. 

— At Cawnpore, the lady of Major Pereira, of 
a son. 

28. Mrs. John Heberlct, of a daughter. 

29. At Fort William, the latly t>f Capt. R. 
Home, of a stm. 

— Mrs. P. H. Thomas, of a daughter. 

.31. At Gorruckpore, the lady of Lieut. Henry 
MacGetirgc, 7th N.L, of a son. 

— Mrs. George Caitell, of a daughter. 

Jan. 1. At Kiitally , Mrs. J. Raban, of a son. 
2. Mrs. G. .Smith, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. Thomas Payne, of a son. 

— Mrs. A. Howitsfin, of n son. 

.3. At Kiddcrporc, Mrb.W.Tzottcr, ofa daughter. 
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6. At Chitisurah, Mrs. Phillip Darber, of a son. 

• — At Serainpnre, the lady of Edward Saiidford, 

Esq., of a daughter. 

7. At Kurnaul, the lady of Lieut, ('ol. Wymer, 
commanding (Hst regt., ot a daughter. 

•- At Neoiiiulrh, the lady of Lieut. Moir, 2flth 
N.I., of a daughter. 

— Mrs. C. Kieriian. of a sou. 

d. Mrs. F. H. l*eter»()ii, »if a son. 

d. At ilHrli.-impure, the laciy of O. W. Daltyc, 
Esq., C.S., of a son. 

— At Calrutta, Mrs. J. Carter, of a son. 

10. At Dum-Dum, the latly of Capt. 'I'. A Van- 
renen, artillery, of a daughter. 

— At t'awnpore, Mrs. J. Walker, of a son. 

11. At Comlllah, the lady of Henry Urownlow, 

r.sii., of a son (since dead). 

12 At Jutwarpore, Tirlujot, the lady of J. 
Thomson, Esci., of a son. 

— Mrs. K. Chalcraft, of a son. 

1.1. Mrs. Kiohard Evans, of a son. 

At l.urknow, the liuly of Capt. Grant, major 
of brigiule, of a son. 

14. At (diinsurah, the lady of the Rev. W. Mor- 
ton, of Howrah, of a daxighter. 

Ifi. At Jutwarpore, Tirliodt, the lady of T. 
.Sherman, Ksq., of a daughter. 

— Mr.s. George Hrown, of a daughter. 

17- At P.atna, the laxly tif .S. Davis, Esq., civil 
assistant surgeon, of a son. 

— At Futtehgurli, the lady of James Thornhill 
Meliis, Kkii., rivil service, of a daughter. 

— At (.'hainlcmagore, the lady of F. Courjon, 
Esq., of a daiigliter. 

lU. At Calcutta, the lady of G. .S. Dick, Esq., 
of a son. 

— At ('howringhcc, the wife of P. Durand, 
Es<j., of a daughter. 

2(1. Mrs. 11. I!. Gardener, of a son. 

— At Durrunitollah, the lady of Chas. McLeod, 
Esq,, t)f a son and heir. 

21. At Chowringhce, the lady of J. F. M. Reid, 
Esq,, C.S., of a son. 

22. Mrs. G. H. .Stapleton, of a daughter. 

24. Mrs. J. Hanlon, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


'Sotf, 17. At Ju.anporc, C. Lindsay, Esq., C.S., 
to Emma, st'i'ond xlaughter (»f llxjracc Watson, 
Esq., of Mill Hill Harden, Midxllescx. 

2(». At Calcutta, Mr. J. Alkin.son, of Cuttack, 
to Miss Clementina Eliza Linton. 

— At. (’alcutta, Mr. Ficderick Henry M.athews 
to Miss Caroline .‘^hel vert oil. 

Dec. 1. At (.>.ikutl;:, Arthur Grote, Esq,, of the 
civil service, to Helen Anne, sixth daughter of 
IJharles Mackenzie, Esep, of tlie same service. 

At ('alciitta, Mr. W.'iUer John Goodsall to 

Mrs. Mary Ebberson. 

2. Atl’alcutia, C.ipt. W. R. Muidrnan, artillery, 
to Charlotte Eliza, ,‘kl daughter of the late Major 
W. Mc(,?uhae, of the same regiment. 

:i. At Calcutta, Mr, John Jacob Louis HoiF, to 
Miss C'arolinc Framingham. 

Tu At (.'alcutta, Mr. Win. Webb West, to Miss 
Harriett Ht>rsburgh. , _ „ 

H. At Benares, Capt. ( . D.avidson, A. D. C. to 
the Right lion, the ( lovernor-general of India, to 
Anna Maria Mainwaring, .secoiul daughter of (ico. 
Mainw.'iriug, Esq., of tlic civil service. 

At (Calcutta, Mr. James Tillyard to Miss 

Elizabeth Stole. 

10. At t^nU-utta, Capt. J. Ilintlmarsh to Miss 


C\aroline Jones. 

11. At Clalciitta, Capt. G. L. Traflord, l(»th 

L. (.'., to MIsn Wilkinson, daughter of G. Wilkin- 
son, Esq., of Dublin. 

13. At Calcutt'i, Mr. D. Dunnovan to Mrs. A, 

M. Parry. 

At Calcutta, Cornet R. J. Hawthorne, of the 
7th L.C., to Eliza, eldest daughter of Capt. D’OII- 
vier, of 11. M. service. 

At Meet lit, Mr. Mackinnoii, schoolmaster, 

Mussorlc, to Mrs. Horan. „ „ 

17. At Azimgurh, Robert Montgomery, Esq., of 
the civil service, to Francos Mary, third daughn 
ter of the late Rev. T. T. Thomason. 

— At Calcutta, Peter Duverger, Esq., com- 
mander of the ship Samdannu, of Bombay, to 
Rose Eleanor, eldest daughter of Andrd Arson, 
Esq., of Calcutta. 

19. At Calcutta, C. McLeod, Esq., late deputy 
assistaDt to the botanical gardens at Penang, to 


Sarah, only daughter of the late Colonel Iliggoti* 
of the Bengal army. 

22 . At ('alcutta, Alex. Davidson Kemp, Esq., 
attorney-at-law, to Miss Emma Priscilla Jones. 

23. At Calcutta, Charles Edward Trevelyan, 
Esf|., to Hannah More Macaulay, daughter of 
Zachary Macaulay, Esq. 

— At Cawnjiorx', Mr. J. A. B. Campbell to 
Charlotte, eldest daughter of Mr. Tbos. Fuller. 

24. At Benares, l*billip George Cornish. Esq.. 
.3Hth regt. N.I., to Mary Ann, third daughter of 
the late ('f)lonel John Mcisclbach. 

2.5. At ('alcutta, Fred. J. llalliday. Esq., civil 
service, to Eliza, second daughter of Col. J. A. 
Paul Maegregor, military auditor general. 

2 !i. At Cali'iitla, Mr. James Campbell to Mrs. 
Amelia Mayer. 

.///?/. 1, UKiTt. At Calcutta, C. A. Cantor, Esq., 
t<» Cliarlotte ('aroline, yoiingesl daughter of the 
latxf I.icut. Col. H. W. VVilkinson and Lady Char- 
lotte Ileselrige. 

— At Calcutta, Thos. R. Wheatley, E.sq., of 
the Maxlras civil service, to Eliza, eldest daughter 
of the lale Wm. Morton. Esq. 

— At Bunlwan. R. H. .Scott, Esq., of the civil 
service, to Elizabeili Ann, eldest daughter of 
James Curtis, Ksxp, of the same service. 

2. At (..'alcutta, George Skiptori, Esq., ;kl mem- 
ber of the medical board, to iss Anne (Jonstable. 

— At Calcutta, John B.inheld Livesay, Esq., 
indigo jilanter, to Miss Caroline Kerr. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Christopher Harvey to Miss 
Maria Whitney, 

— .At .Sirdhana, Cant. Robert Waller Dubignon 
de Talbot, commanding her Highness the Begum 
Siimroo’s bodyguard, to Miss Helen Moses, sister- 
in-law of (leiieral Ventura, his Highness Maha- 
raja Riinjeet Singh's service. 

3. At Calcutta, Mr. G. Clermont to Julia, 
youngest daughter of the late Mr. Thomas Mar- 
riott, of TIrluxit, indigo planter. 

5. At Muzzuft'erporc, John VTaler, Esq., civil 
service, to Jane Elizabeth, eldest daughter of C. 
R. Richardson, Esq., Tirhoot. 

— At the Calhedrai, G. Dclabat, Esq., indigo 
pLanter, of the Hareah Coscree, Kislicuagbur, to 
Miss E. S. D’Bozario. 

9. At Calcutta, John Davidson, Esq., to Mrs. 
Hannah Dingnan. 

ib. At (.'akutta, Mr. Wm. Frenshan to Miss 
Eliza Bra ha in. 

12. At Meerut, Mr. David Munro to Miss Sarah 
Jane Uistell. 

I.'i. At (’.ilciitta, Mr. C. E. MethokI, merchant, 
to Mrs. Margaret Dashwcxxl. 

17- At Chinsurah, (icorge H. Smith, Esq., II. M. 
44th Foxit, to .lime Ifattye, eldest daughter of the 
la! IT A. Brand, Esq. 

21. At Calcutta, Mr. C. J. Sutherland to Miss 
Mary Harriet .Sulberl.'ind. 

22 . At Calcutta, Lieut. Peter Nicholson, 28th 
regt. N.I., to Miss Mary Mitchell. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. George Martin to Miss Eliza 
Maria Babonau. 

24. .At (Calcutta, Wm. Henry Twenty man. Esq., 
to Miss Eleanor Black. 


TIKATIIS. 


Dcf. 4. Mons. Eugene Marquier, agnl 22. 

8. At ('amballa, Mary (^instance, second daugh- 
ter of Col. Ru».sel], horse artillery. 

in. At N'eeiuuich, Col. J. Robertson, of the4(>th 
regt. N.l. 

21. .At Gowalmtti in Asstim, ('apt. H. J. (?. B* 
Catlicart, junior assistant to the Governor-generors 


agent. 

2!i. Mr. Anthony D'.Souza, agwl 7‘'»« 

./«M. 1, llKW. At Calcutta, Mr. J. H. Crocket, 
of the shii» Lihei tr/t aged 20. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Isaac Fhipp, aged 75. 

2. At Dacca, the wife of Major K. Blackall, 
command ing 50th regt. N.l. 

3. At Futtegurgh, Lieut. James Fisher, interp. 
and tpi. mast. 1st regt. N.l. 

— At ('alcutta, ('apt. Charles Gray, commander 
of the ship Dona Carmelitu, aged 50. 

5. At Patna, Sir James Harington, Bart, in his 
47lh year. 

7. Mrs. M. T. Pelling, aged 07. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Samuel Mellen, of tlic ship 
William Graut aged 10. 

8. At Calcutta, Lieut. Geo. Borradaile, brigade 
major, Barrackpore, aged 29. 

— At Calcutta, Mr.Wm. Bansley, aged 22. 
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H. At Calcuttaj Mr. Seplimua Peirse, nftoil 

^ At Calcutta, Mr. RIJiot Wcstcott. afpHlOC). 

9. At Calcutta, Mr. Z. Jackson, agoil H2. 

10. At Calcutta, on board the Lord liungerfot-tl, 
Alfred Olane, Esq., 2d-offlcer and purser. 

13. At Culpee, on bosird the brig wbilsi 

proceeding on his passage to England, Win. Sut< 
ton. Esq., merchant, late of Liverp<wl. 

IH. At Calcutta, M iss .\nn ('haflin, aged 07. 

2d. At Coiulllah, Amelia, wife of Henry Brown- 
low, Esq., C.S., aged 2.'». 

21. .\t Saugiir, on bo<ird the Albion ^ bound to 
Liven) ud, Capt, llich.'ird Newton, of the 44th 
regt. N.I. 

23. At Calcutta, Mrs. Fanny O’Halloran, lady 
of Col. J. O’Hallornn, 

25b At Calcutta, Samuel Richard, son of Mr. 
Francis Harvey, aged 2it. 

Latelff. At Alli|)ore, near Calcutta, Capt. Jo- 
seph llarfield, of the ship Hashm^, aged 44. 


ilitaliras. 


‘Madras. LJune, 

personal natiiro with Capt. John Martin 
Ardliu, commander of the same ship, giv- 
ing and receiving a blow ; thereby setting 
a bad example to the men and officers of 
the said detachment, and occasioning him- 
self to be placed in aire.st by a junior offi- 
cer, but not guilty of the remainder of the 
charge. 

Sentence. — The court, liavini! found the 
prisoner, Major Francis Huleiiian, of the 
l.'ith regt., N. I., guilty to the extent 
above stated, doth sentence him, the said 
Major F. Ilaleni.'in, to be suspended from 
rank, pay. and allowances for the period of 
seven caleiulur months, commencing from 
such time and at such place as his Exc. the 
Ct>innninder-iii-chief may be plcascul to 
direct. 


GOVERNMENT ORDERS. &c. 

PEES FOR SACRED OFFICES. 

Fort St. George. Dec. SO, 18:H. — The 
Governor-in -council is pleased to notify 
that, in communication with the Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta, it has been resolved 
that no fees shall henceforth be reqttired 
from military persons or their fiiiniiies, 
for sacred offices, in this presidency. 

MOVEMENT OF CORPS. 

The head-quarters of tlie corps of Sap- 
pers and Miners from the Neilghcrries to 
Coorg. 

COURTS. MARTIAL. 

MAJOR F. IIALEM.\N. 

Head.. Quarters, Madras, Dec. 1 6, 1 834. 
—At an European General Court-martial, 
held in Fort St. George, on the 10th Dec. 
1834, Major Francis Haleman, of the 
15th regt., N. I., was arraigned on the 
following charge : — - 

Charge. — For scandalous, infamous 
behaviour, such as is unbecoming the cha- 
racter of an officer and a gentleman, in 
having, at sea, on board the ship Ganges, 
on the 19th Feb. 18.34, when in command 
of a detachment of the 1.5th llegt., N I., 
entered into a di-sgraceful altercation, of a 
personal nature, with Capt. John Martin 
Ardlie, commander of the same ship, giv- 
ing and receiving blows ; thereby setting 
a bad example to the men and officers of 
the said detachment, and occasioning him- 
self to be placed in arrest by a junior 
officer. ” 

(Signed) G. Jackson, Lieut.-Col. 

Commanding 15th N« I. 

Penang, Sept. 18, 1834. 

Ufion which charge the court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding on the Charge.— That the pri- 
soner is guilty of behaviour unbecoming 
an officer, in having, at sea, on board the 
ship Ganges, on the 1 9th Feb. 1 834, when 
in command of a detachment of the 15th 
regt. % J., entered into an altercation of a 


(Signed) Anthonv Monin, Col., 

17th Regt. N. I., President. 
Confirmed. — Tlic suspension awarded 
will commence from die date of diis order. 

(Signed) 11. W. O’Caleaciiian, 
Lieut. 'gen. and Com.-tn.chief. 

CAIT. JOHN UICKIN.SON. 

Head^ Quarters. Madras, Dec. 22, 1834. 
— At an European Geiural Court-martial, 
held at Ikingaloro. on the 3d Nov. 1 834, 
Capt. John Dickinson, of tfie 2d bat. of 
Artillery, and commissary of ordnance, 
late in charge of the arsenal at H.mgalore, 
w*as arraigned on the following charges : — 
l.s7 C/w» 77 C.—“ For having, at Banga- 
lore, during the period extending from the 
1.5di April 1831, to the I7th Aug. 1833, 
inclusive, as duly set forth and specified 
in tabic A. and meinoranflurn A A, ap. 
pended to these charges, by means of in- 
dents on the commissariat, for sundry arti- 
cles of military stores, knowingly and wit- 
tingly receipted in full, by him, the said 
Capt. Dickinson, although a portion only 
of the articles of military stores so in- 
dented for, had been supplied, embezzled, 
or caused to be embezzled, or fraudulently 
misapplied, the sum of 7086 Rs., 12 an- 
nas, and 4 pice, or thereabouts, belonging 
to the East- India Company." 

2d Charge. — “ For having, at llic same 
place, during the period extending from 
the 30th April 1831, to the 30th Nov. 
1833, inclusive, as duly set forth and 
specified in table B, and memorandum 
B B, appended to these charges, embezzled, 
or fraudulently misapplied, or caused to be 
embezzled or misapplied, sundry articles of 
military stores, belonging to the said Com. 
pany ; falsely and fraudulently writing the 
same off the books of the said arsenal, as 
expended in the public service; thereby oc- 
casioning loss and damage to the said Coin« 
pany, to the amount of Us. 4381, 9 annas, 
and 4 pice, or thereabouts." 

2d Charge. — For having, at the same 
place, during the period extending from 
the 15t|] April 1831, to the 15th Aug. 
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1H3:? inclusive, as tliiiy set fortli and spe- 
cified in table C, and memorandum C C, 
appended to these charges, by means of 
indents on the commissariat for extra 
workmen to be employed in the public 
service, knowingly and wittingly receipted 
in full by him, the said Capt. Dickinson, 
although a portion only of the workmen so 
indented for had been supplied, em- 
bezzled, or caused to be embezzled, or 
fraudulently misapplied, the sum of Us. 
875, 5 anxias, and 6 pice, or thereabouts, 
belonging to the said Company.** 

4th Chai^ge. — ** Kor having, at the same 
place, during the period extending from 
the 5th Jan. 1832 to the 1st Nov. 1833 
inclusive, as duly set forth and specified in 
table D appetuled to tlicsc charges, em- 
bezzled the sum of Us. 2,413, and 2 an- 
nas, or thereabouts, belonging to the said 
Company, being the part proceeds of iron, 
brass, pig-lead, and copper, articles of 
military stores belonging to, and sold by 
public sale on account of4he said Company, 
falsely and fraudulently carried to bis, 
Capt. Dickinson's private account.** 

5M C/wnr/c.— “ For having, at the same 
place, on the 31st Dec. 1831, embezzled, 
or fraudulently misapplied, or caused to 
be embezzled or fraudulently misapplied, 
380 ammunition and powder gunny bags, 
being military stores belonging to the said 
Company, of the value of Us. 332 and .3 
annas, or thereabouts/* 

€th Charge . — “ For having, at the same 
place, on tl'ie 5th July 1833, embezzled, 
or fraudulently misapplied, or caused to 
be embezzled or fraudulently misapplied, 
twenty-eight artillery ammunition camel- 
boxes, being military stores belonging to 
the said Company, of the value of Us. 81 
or thereabouts." 

7th Charge , — “ For having, at the same 
place, during the period extending from 
the 1st Nov. 1832 to the 28lb Feb, 1833, 
knowingly and wilfully permitted to be 
spoiled eighty barrels of gunpowder, of 
ninety pounds each, and nineteen barrels 
of captured gunpowder, of forty pounds 
each, being military stores belonging to 
the said Company, not borne upon the 
books of the said arsenal, thereby occasion- 
ing loss and damage to the said Company 
to the amount of Us. 1830, 12 annas, 
and 10 pice, or thereabouts." 

Charge , — “ For having, at the same 
place, on the 1st May 1831, wittingly 
signed a muster-roll containing «'i false 
muster of a certain Veerapun, therein set 
forth and described as a Cliickledar, 
whereas no such individual was, in reality, 
entertained, paid, or mustered, so conti- 
nuing wittingly to sign a muster-roll (con- 
taining a like false muster on the first of 
each successive month, until the 1st Dec. 
18.33 inclusive." 

9th Charge . For having, at the same 
place, on the occasions last specified, and 


by means of the said false musters, em- 
bezzled, or fraudulently misapplied, or 
caused to be embezzled or fraudulently 
misapplied, the sum of Us. 2,232 and 8 
annas, belonging to the said Company, 
being the pa^ of a Cliickledar for thirty 
months and fifteen days.** 

loth Charge, — “ For conduct to the 
prejudice of good order and military disci- 
pline, in the following instances : — 

1st. In having, at the same place, on 
the Ist May 1833, irregularly employed 
thirty-five store lascars belonging to the said 
arsenal, In building a private dwelling 
bouse, and otherwise in his, the said Capt. 
Dickinson's private service, so continuing 
irregularly to employ them, or a portion 
of them, until the 13th Sept. 1833 inclu- 
sive. 2d. In having, at the same place, 
on the 1 St May 1831, irregularly employed 
as a writer, an individual named llamnct, 
borne upon the returns of the arsenal, and 
paid and mustered, as a cooper, so conti- 
nuing irregularly to employ him until the 
15lh Nov. 1833 inclusive.** 

1 1///. Charge, — “ For scandalous, infa- 
mous behaviour, such as i.s unbecoming the 
character of an officer and a gentleman, in 
the follow' in g instances : — 1st. In having, 
at the same place, on the 7tli Nov. 1833, 
fraudulently endeavoured to induce Con- 
ductor Richard James, of the ordnance 
department, then and there serving un- 
der liis orders, to destroy certain books of 
account kept by 31ootuosawmy, second 
tindnl of store lascars, and Sooharoyab, 
lance tiiidal of store lascars, both attached 
to the said arsenal, with intent thereby to 
conceal bis, the Scud Capt. Dickii)soii*s 
enibezzlemeiits of public property. — 2d. 
In having, at the same place, on the day 
last specified, with a like intent, fraudu- 
lently destroyed, or caused to be destroyed, 
the account books in question. — 3d. In 
having, at the same place, on the llth 
Nov. 1833, secreted, or endeavoured to 
secrete, numerous surplus articles of mili- 
tary stores belonging to the said Company* 
not borne upon the books of the said arse, 
nal, and then and there fraudulently, and 
through undue means, accumulated by 
him, the said Capt. Dickinson, with a view 
to his own private advantage, he being at 
the same time well aware that an investi- 
gation into his conduct and into the state 
of the arsenal under his charge was iin 
pending. — 4th. In having, at the same 
place, on the 13th Nov. 1833, caused to be 
fabricated a false and fraudulent account 
of iron, brass, and gun metal, sold on the 
public account^ with intent thereby to im- 
pose on the committee about to assemble, 
for the investigation of his, Capt. Dickin- 
son’s condiict.^5tb. In having, at the 
same place, on the day last specified, frau- 
dulently endeavoured to induce the said 
Conductor James to fabricate a correspond- 
ing rough draught of the aforesaid false 
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and fraudulent account, in order thereby 
to impose on the said committee. — 6th. 
In having, at the same place, on the 8th 
Feb. 1884, fraudulently placed in the 
hands of the said Conductor James, a 
written paper, the object whereof was to 
instruct him, the said Conductor James, 
as to certain answers to be given before 
the said committee, thereby endeavouring 
to procure and suborn false evidence, with 
intent to impose upon the said coniiiiittec. 
•—7 til. In having, at the same place, on 
the 27tli Jan. 188*1, been found in posses- 
sion of a large quantity of military stores, 
duly set forth and specified in table E 
appended to these charges, belonging to the 
said Company, in excess to the stores ac- 
counted for by the returns of his depart, 
inent, he, the said Capt. Dickinson, having 
fraudulently, and through undue means, 
accumulated the same with intent to em- 
bezzle.** 

12/A Charge. — ‘‘ For having, at the same 
place, on the 27th Jan. 1884, been found 
deficient in sundry articles of military 
stores, duly set forth and specified in table 
F appended to these charges, belonging 
to the said Company, entrusted to his 
charge, he, the said Capt. Dickinson having 
embezzled or fraudulently misapplied, or 
caused to be embezzled or fraudulently 
misapplied, or knowingly or wilfully per- 
mitted or sullered the same to be em- 
bezzled or fraudulently misapplied, or to 
be spoiled or dainagcd, and thereby occa- 
sioned loss and damage to the said Com- 
pany, to the amount of Rs. 11,468, 8 an- 
nas, and 4 pice, or thereabouts.** 

(Signed) T. II. S. Con wav, 

, Adj.-gen. of Army . 

Bangalore, April 23, 1834. 

Capt. John Dickinson, of the 2d bat. of 
artillery and commissary of ordnance, 
late in charge of the arsenal at Bangalore, 
chargeii, in addition to the charges uiigi. 
nally preftried against him : 

‘ adiiilional Cftcirgf. — “ With having, at 
Bangalore, on the 81st ]\Iarch, 1888, em- 
bezzled, or caused to he cinbcz/Jed or 
fraudulently misapplied, the sum of 
Hs. 846, or thereabouts, belonging to the 
East- India Company, being part of the 
amount charged, in the coinmissuriut dis- 
bursements, for the supply to the said 
Company, i>y the commissariat, of forty- 
eight large teak wood packing cases; where- 
as forty -seven of the said cases were, in 
fact, made up and manufactured in the 
yard of the said arsenal, from luaterials, 
the property of the said Company, not borne 
upon the returns of the said arsenal, and 
fraudulently supplied or permitted to be 
supplied, for the purpose above specified, 
by the said Capt. Dickinson.** 

2d additional Charge , — “ With having, at 
the same time and place, embezzled, or 
caused to be embezzled or fraudulently 
misapplied, the sum of sixty. five rupees, 
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or thereabouts, belonging to the said Com- 
pany, being part of the amount charged in 
the commissariat disbursements, for the 
supply to the said Company, by the com- 
missariat, of five small teakwood packing 
cases; whereas the whole of the said cases 
were, in fact, made up and manufactured 
from materials, the property of the said 
Company, not borne upon the returns of 
the said arsenal, and fraudulently supplied, 
or permitted to be supplied, for the pur- 
pose above specided, by the said Captain 
Dickinson.*' 

8d addilimnl Charge , — “ With having, at 
the same place, on the 13th of April in 
the same year, embezzled, or caused to be 
embezzled or fraudulently misapplied, the 
sum of 887 rupees and 8 annas, or there- 
abouts, belonging to the said Company, 
being part of the amount charged in the 
commissariat disbursements, for the supply 
of the said Company, by the commissariat, 
of twenty wheelbarrows; whereas the 
whole of the said wheclhurrows were, in 
fact, made up and manufactured in the 
yard of the said arsenal, from materials, 
the property of the said Company, not 
borne upon the returns of the said arse- 
nal, fraudulently supplied, or permitted to 
be supplied, for the purpose above speci- 
6ed, by the said Ca)>t. Dickinson.** 

(Signed) T, H. S. Conway, 

Adj.-gen, of the Army, 

Bangalore, 6th May, 1834. 

Capt. John Dickinson, of the 2d bat. of 
artillery, charged, in addition to the charges 
originally preferred against him, 

** With having, at Bangalore, on the 5tli 
IMay, 18.84, when under arrest, deserted 
the Ea.st-lndia Company's service,’* 

(Signed) B. R. IIitciiins, 

Olig. Adj.-gen. of the Army. 

Fort St. George, 5ih Aug. 18.84. 

Upon which charges the Court came to 
the following decision; 

(The iinding is guilty on every charge, 
with tlic only exception of some slight 
dilferenccs in the amount embezzled, as 
stcatcd in the 1st, 2d, 5ih, 6t}i, and 7th 
charges, the 7th instance of the 12th, and 
the third additional ciiargc.) 

Sentence, — The Court having found the 
prisoner guilty to the extent above stated, 
doth sentence him, the said Capt. John 
Dickinson, of the 2d hat. of artillery, to 
be discharged from the service, and to be 
transported as a felon beyond seas, he be- 
ing born of European parents, for the term 
of seven years. 

(Signed) Thomas IIawkxr, 

Major-general and President. 

Approved and confirmed, 

(Signed) R. W. O’Callaghan, 
Lieut.-gen. and Com.-in-cliief. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Dec. 30. Capt. lllndes to conduct duties of master 
attendant at Neaanatam, during absence, on sick 
leave, of Mr. ^ Birsay. 
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Jan. 6, ia35. T. A. Oakes, Esq., to continue to 
ofllclate us a Juilge of Sudr and Foujdarce Udalut 
after return of Mr. C. M. Lushinglon, until Mr. 
W. Hudleston resumes his duty. 

E. B. Thomas, Esq., to be sub-collector and 
joint magistrate of i$uuth Arcut. 

T. B. Roupell, Esq., to be hcatl assistant to 
principal collector and magistrate of ('olinbatore. 

21. A. 1). Campbell, Esq., to be civil auditor 
and siipcTintendent of stamps, and a director of 
Government Bank. 

J. n. Glcig, Esq., to be principal collector and 
magistrate of Cuddapah. 

J. C. Wroughton. Estp, to be collector and 
magistrate to Masulipatain. 

F. M. Lewin, Esq., to act as judge and criminal 
judge of Combaconum. 

Arthur Freese, Esq., to be collector and magi$. 
trate of Vizagapatam. 

W. K. Lockhart, Esq., to be sub-coUcctor and 
joint magistrate of Madura. 

J. F. Bishop, Esq., to be suh-collcrtor and j<»ifit 
magistrate of Tinncvelly. 

George Spnrkes, Esq., to bo additional sub-col- 
lector and joint magistrate in Canara. 

Daniel Eliott, Esq., to ire secretary to Right 
lion, the fJovernor, during his tour in provinces, 
111 rotnn of 'I'. II. Wheatijy, Es(i., about to le- 
tiirii to presidency. 

J. Sullivan, Esq., to be senior member of bo.'ird 
of reveiiuc. 

.S. D. Birch, Esq., to be an as.dstant to princip.al 
collector and m:igistraic of Tanjorc. 

II. Woodgale, Esq.* to bean as'sistaiit to prin- 
cipal collector and magistrate of northern division 
of Arcot. 

A. Fiirvis, Esq , to bo an assistant to principal 
collector and magistrate of Nollore. 

;jo. W. j\. Forsvtb, Esrp, to act as judge and 
criminal judge of Cunara, during absence of Mr. 
Bush by. 

F. N. Mallby, F!s(j., to act as assistant p>dge and 
joint criminal judge of Canara, <luring absence of 
Mr. Forsytli. 

Fub. :i. .J. F. M*Kcnnie, Es(i., to take cb.'irge of 
brjat pay-oilice and to act as assistant tt> master 
attendant, during indispositi.ai of Mr. lionner. 

Robert Clerk, Esq., having relumed from the 
('ape of Good Hope, has resumed ills dutie.sas se- 
crt'tary to gtiverunicni in the niilitaiy tlepavimeiit. 

The appointment of T. H. .\. (’onway, I^sq., to 
be an assi.st.'inl to tlie collector and magistrate of 
Ganjam, is cancelled. 

('oinmaiider J. \V. (biy, Indian Xavy, has re- 
signed his .situation as masb'r alteiidanl at ('aliciit. 

The following gentlemen have been ]>ermitietl tt> 
resign the lion. Company's service: — l\rrick ll«i- 
iiiilton. Esq — Henry Lacon, Es(i., frtan 1st Feb. 
IHiri — John Stokes, Esq., from date on which an- 
nuity to which he has succeedeil .shall commence. 
— ('harlcs Harris, Es(i. 

Vttrluuffhs. &c. — Jan. lb, R. Davidson, Esq., to 
s(‘a, for twelve month.s, for health. — J. Fraser, 
Esq., to ditto, for six inontiis, l'i>r ditto. — U. G. 
F. Diiinergue, Esq., to sea, until 1st May lUGti, 
for health. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort St. Georpfi, Dec. 1‘), Capt. W. R. 

Bernard, 11. M. .'i4th regt., to lie deputy paymaster 
and stalf-olHcer at FoonamalkH! from 1st Jan. llCiJ. 

Assist. Surg. W. P. Mollc permitted to enter on 
general duties of army. 

Dec. 23.>-l8t-Licut. W. H. Atkin.son, corps of 
engineers, to be attachiHi to sappers atitl miners. 

Lieut. Alex, .^hirrefl's, 21st N.I., to command 
escort of Lord Bishop of Calcutta during his lord- 
ship’s tout of visitation, and to take ch^irgc of 

E ublic property supplied for accommodation of his 
trdship. 

Capt. W. Camplicll, 11. M. ri2d regt., to ho aid- 
dc-camp to Maj. Gen. iiir John Dalrymplc, Dart., 
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commanding southern division of army. This 
app. to have effect from 1st Oct. 1834. 

Dec. 26. — Artillery. Ist-Licut. J. T. Baldwin to 
he capt., and 2d-Lieut. G. W. Harrison to be Ist- 
lieut., V. Dickinson discharged; date of corns. 22d 
Dec. 1834. — Supernum. 2d-Lieut. John Caulfield 
admitted on enective strength from above date to 
complete establishment. 

The services of Assist. Surg. G. Hopkins, m.d., 
pL'iced at disposal of Commandcr-ln-chief. 

Dee. :i(K — (!adet of Infantry James Richardson 
admitted on estab., and prom, to ensign. 

Capt. \V. Justice, Tith N.I., permitted to resign 
app. of paymaster at Trichinopoly. 

The services of the following officers placed at 
disposal of Com.-in-cl)ief from 1st Jan. in 

cunscqueiicG of discontinuance of statf-afipfuiit- 
menis at .faiilnah and G. O. <}f 9th Dec. : — 
Capt. W. H. Miller, of artillery, deputy commis- 
sary of ordnance at Cannanore. — Surg. J. Steven- 
son, stair surgeon at Jaulnah.— Assist. Surg. John 
liichtnuiul, deputy medical storekeeper at Jaulnah. 

(T.ipl. H. S. Foord, artillery, to he deputy c<}m- 
inissary »>f ordnance at Cannanore from 1st Jan. 
lll.'k'i, V. Miller removed. 

Capt. M. Joseph, fith N.I., to continue to act as 
paymaster at Tricl'.inopoly on his own responsiln- 
fity, until further orders. 

Capt. II. J. 11. Vivian, inth N.T., assiist. ad.}. 
gCMi. Jaulnah field force, to hea.ssist. adj. gen. with 
llyderal)ad siih.si(liary force, v. Cox'e removed 
under G. U. of IHh Dec. 1.‘04. 

Capt. II. Alex.inder, 48th X.I., assist, qu. mast, 
geii. Jaiiliiith field force, to he assist. (|u. mast. gen. 
with Nagpore subsidiary force, v. (Juniiingliam re- 
moved under G.O. of 9in Dec. 1834. 

C’apt. It. Alexander, 4J{th N.I., to .act as .as. ist. 
qu. m.is>t. gen. with Hyilerahad subsidiary force, 
during absence of Capt. Bell oir furlough. 

Capt. W. Cunningham, 44th N.I., to act as 
.nssist. qu. mast. gen. with Nagpore Mih.diiiary 
force, during abse nce of (’.ipt. Alexander. 

(’apt. \V. B. Coxe, 4:Jd N.I., to bo deputy assist. 
(|u. mast. gen. of noithern division of army,' v. Bo- 
nettep.'oni. to a majority. 

Assist.Siirg.Wm. Mackintosh permitted to enter 
on general duties of ai my. 


Dec. l.'i, 1834.— The following 
removal-s ordered ; — .Siirgs Iv. Macaulay fnun 2(itii 
to 1.3th N.I., and .V. N. Magr.ith from l.'tth to 20lli 
do. — .\ss!st. .^urg. H. (roodall from to 1,3th 

N.l. — .\ssisr. sings. Johii Forbes from inih to 
48tli N.I., and A. J. Will from 48ih to loth do. 

Eus, T. P. Moore, of 2*Jd N.I., removed from 
doing duty witli ."ith ditto. 

Dec. 17. — Ens. John llolxMtson, of loth N.I., 
Tcinovcil from doing duty with -J.-dh do., and di- 
rected to j»>nr his corps at Penang. 

Ih’r. 1!#.— A'^sist. Surg. G. Harding to afl'ord me- 
dical aid to 4olli N.I. till relieved by Assist. Surg. 
Forbes. 

Dec. 2:1. — Ens. II. W. Vales, recently posted to 
28th, at his own retpiest removed to 8th N.l., and 
to lake rank next below Kas. W. J. Cooke. 

Lieut. \V. Ward to act as adj. to D trcMip horse 
artillery from 22d Oct. I>n4, v. Lieut. Hiiiiittreys 
proceeding to Europe; d.ate of order 5th Nov. 

Dec. 29.— The following remov.ils ordered 
Col. V Lieut. Gen.) (.’. Macaulay from .52il to 27tli 
N.I., and Col. G. L. Wahah from 27tli to 52d do. 
— Lieut. Cols. \V. Williamson from .‘KUh to 27th 
N.I., and 11. Kyd from 27th to 39tli tlo. 

Ens. W. .M. Wuhab. 44th, to act as qu. mast, 
and interp. to .')2d N.l. 


Fort St. aeortiCt Jan. 2, 18.3r».— 28«t N.J. Lieut. 
Wni. ('raigic to be capt., and Ens. G. F.Walker 
to be lieut., v. Disney dec. ; date of coins. 24th 
Dec. 1831. 

Jan. 8.— Col. Patrick Lindesay, c.b., of II.M. 
39th regt., :ii>p. to general staff of army until fur- 
ther orders, with temporary rank of brigadier ge- 
neral fr»>m 3d Jan., v. Maj. Gen. Sir John Dalrytn- 
ple, Bart., proceiHled to Euroi>c. 

Brig. Gen. Patrick Lindesay, r.ii., posted to 
southern division of army. 

Jan, 9.— Supcrinlcndlng Surg W. Scott per- 
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mltted to retire tram Hon. Company'^ service Arum 
Ist Jan. 1839. 


Head-Quarterit, Jan. .3. 1(135.— The following 
removals and postings ordcrcit : -Surgs. J. T. Con> 
ran from 7th L.C. to 3Uth N.I.* and James Ste- 
venson Arom latter to former.— Assist. Surgs. (1. 
Hoplcins, M.D.t to 8th L.C., and J. £. Portcous 
Arom 3d hat. artillery to d9th N.I. 

Lieut. W. S. Waters* 3d L.C., to act as adj. of 
that regt. tiil further orders. 

Ens. James Richardson, recently admitted on 
cstab.* to do duty with .^>th N.I. 

Jan. 6. — Assist. Surg. G. C. Scott to do duty with 
H.M. 57th regt. 

Lieut. John Patrickson removed to effective 
strength of horse brigade, v. Huinffrcys proceed- 
ing to Europe. 

Lieut. F. S. Senior. 35th regt.. to act as adj. of 
that corps during absrace of Lieut. Hicks. 

Lieut. F. S. Lang. 48lh reel., to act as adj. of 
that cor))s during absence of I.icut. C. Mackensie 
on other duty. 


Fort St. George* Jan. 12. — Maj. A. Tiilloch, de- 
puty com. gen., to conduct duties of commissa- 
riat at presidency, during absence of Lieut. Cui. 
Cullen. 

Lieut. R. N. Faunce, 2d N.I.. to be atij. 

Cadet of Infantry John Kitsou admitted on es- 
tab.. and prom, to ensign. 

Capt. John W'ard. 39th N.I.. to take charge of 
invalids. &c.. about to be embarked on ship Aeia 
for Euroiie. 

Jan. 1(3. — Assist. Surg. James Woodford, m.d.. 
app. to medical charge of zillah of Rajahniundry. 

Assist. Surg. F. B. Stapp app. to medical charge 
of sillah of Chicacolc, but to remain at Guntoor 
until relieved. 

Cadets of Infantry J. S. Allan. Robert Chester. 
T. F. Vans Outlaw, W. J. Wilson, W. D. Grant, 
and Chas. Carter admitted on estab., and prom, to 
ensigns.— Cadet of Artillery C. H. Mutchinson ad- 
mitted on ditto, and prom, to 2d-licut. 

Artiitery. Semernum. 2d- Lieut, lloliert Morgcll 
admitted on effective strength from 22d Dec. 1834. 
to complete estab. 

47th N.I. Capt. Joseph Gamault to be major. 
I.icut. Win. Brvmmer to lie capt., and £iis. Ar- 
Uiur Salmon to be lieut., v. Smith retired; date of 
corns. 17th April 1H34. 

36eh N.I. Lieut. Chas. Pooley to be capt., and 
Ens. John Campbell to be lieut., v. Goold resign- 
ed ; date of coins. 15th June 1834. 

A5th S.I. Lieut. J. J. M’Murdo to be capt.. v. 
Fletcher retircKl ; date of com. 11th Jan. ia*}4. — 
Siipcmum. Lieut. Wm. Darby admitted ou effec- 
tive strength, to complete estab. 

Assist. Surg. David Falconer to lie surgeon, v. 
Scott retired ; date of com. 1st Jan. iu:k>. 

Jan. 20. — Superintending Surg. James Cuddy re- 
moved from southern to centre division. 

Surg. Claud Currie to be superintending siir- 

S eon. V. Gibbon retired, and app to southern 
i vision. 

Surg. Thomas Williams to be garris<in surgeon 
of Trlchinopoly, v. Currie. 

Injimtip. Lieut. Col. George Jackson to lie coL. 
V. Durand dec.; dale of c-oin. 2Gth Nov. la'M.— 
Major C. Lethbridge, from 22d regt., to be lieut. 
roK. in suc.to JacMon prom. ; date of com. 2(3th 
Nov. um. 

22d N.I. Capt. Win. Borthwick to be mmor, 
Lieut. F< Darby to be capt., and Ens. Francis Rus- 
sell to be lieut., in sue. to Lethbridge prom. ; date 
of coins. 2(>th Nov. 1834. 

let L.C. Comet J. .S. Freshfleld to be lieut., v. 
Clifford dec. ; date of com. 8th Jan. 183.5. 

BSd N.I. Ens. W. B. Littlehales to be lieut.. v. 
Mackenzie retired; date of com. .31st July 18:33. 

Jan. 23. — Capt. R. L. Highraoor. 5th L.C.. to 
be paymaster at Trlchinopoly. v. Justice returned 
to England. 

Lieut. John Bower, 20th N.I., to be qu. most, 
and interp., v.Craigieprom. 

Capt. F. Minchiu, 47th N.I., to act as paymaslcr 


In Malabar and Canara, during absence of Capt. 
Macdowall at Bombay. 

Surg. John Cruickshtink permitted to retire 
from Hon. Company's service, and to resign his 
app. of garrison surgeon of Bangalore from Isl 
Feb. 18.35. 

Head-Quarterat Jan, 9 to 14.— Ens. Wm* Bird. 
2:)d L.I.. to join his corps at Malacca. 

Col. (Maj. Gen.) Mr Hugh Fraser, K.c.n., re- 
moved from 3(ith to 5th regt. N.I., and Col. Chas. 
Farraii from latter to former corps. 

Ens. John Kitsdli to do duty with 5th N.I. 

Jan. 19.— The undermentioncil Ensigns posted 
to regiments:— Alex. Doria, to .Ith N.i.; VV. J. 
Wilson. .')2d do.; John Kitson, 45th do.; R. W. 
Money. 41st do. (not arrived) ; J. O. Burgoync, 
left wiug Europ. Regt. (do.); J. S. Allan, 47th 
N.I. ; James Richardson. 28th do. ; R. W. G'Gra- 
dy, :34th do. (not arrived) ; T. F. V. Outlaw. 2fith 
d<i.: Robert Chester, 7th do.: Charles Chester. 
3l)th do.; W. M. Johnston, mill do.; 1*. F. 
Thdmii. ICtli do. (not arrived); W. I ). Grant, 
right wing Europ Regt. ; Wm. bt. George. 

The undermentioned (.'omets posted to regi- 
ments:— John Cameron to Ist L.C. ; J. W. Skel- 
ton, 8ih do. ; F. H Scott, 4th do. ; G. L. H. Gall, 
5th do.; Alex. .Strange, 7th do. 

2d-Lieut. C. 11. Hutchinson, of artillery, to do. 
duty with 2d bat. until further orders. 

Jan. 29 and 22.— Assist. Surg. J. Glen removed 
from artillery, to do duty with H.M. 54th Foot. 

Lieut. Cliarles Gordon. i:Uh N.I., to act as qu 
mast, and interp. to that corps, during absence of 
Ens. Slack on sick cert., or until further orders. 

Fort St. Geiiiye, Jan. 27. — Capt. J, D. Fot1m»s, 
of H.M. 39th regt.. to act as aid-de-camp to Brig. 
Gen. Patrick Lindesay, c.B..comiiiauding southern 
division of army. 

Surg. DavM Bi>yd to lie garrison surgeon of Ban- 
galore, V. Cruickshank resigned. 

A8*-ist. Surg. J. T. Maule anp. to medical charge 
of judicial esftablishmciit at Tellicherry. 

The services of Capt. John Cameron, 52d N.I., 
placed at disposal of supreme government, with a 
view to his b«ng employed under resident at Hyde- 
rabad. 

Lieut. Woedfall, 47t!i N.f., to act as paymaster 
at Masulipataiii during absence of Capt. Dull'. 

FeO. 3. — 43d S.I. Lieut. Thus. Sharp to be capt., 
and Ens. Henry Thatcher to be lieut.. v. Coxc 
dec. ; date of corns. 24th Jan. 18.'i5. 

Assist. Nurg. Alex. Stuart to lx^ surgeon, v. Gib- 
bon retired ; date of com. 1st Feb. 1U:U>. 

Assist, ^^urg. A. K. Blest, m.o., to lie surgeon, v. 
Cruickshank retired ; date of com. 1st Fob. 1835. 

Hfvtfl-Quartera, Jan.'IA to .31. — Lieut. E, W. V, 
Simpson, 2d bat. artillery, to act as adj. to that 
corp.i, v. Lloyd. 

Lieut. W. K. Lloyd removed to effective strength 
of horse brigade, v. Burgoync. 

The following removals ordered Sum. W. 
Bannister from 17th to 19th regt.; Surg. D. Falco- 
ner (late prom.) to 17th regt.; Assist. Surg. J. 
Rirhinoiid to 4!ith regt. ; Assist. Surg. J. Hicheiis 
to 35th regt. ; Assist. Surg. J. Dorward to 7th L.C. 

Lkut. Col. 'r. Marrctt removed from 2()th to 
4(>th N.I., and Lieut. Col. J. F. Gibson from latter 
to former corps. 

Surg. G. Knox to resume medical charge of 2d 
N.V.U. and all details at Wallajahliad; and Assist. 
Surg. Wilkinson, on being relieved, to lejoin his 
regiment. 

Ensigns Johnstone, 18th, and Richardson, 28th 
regts.. relieved from iloing duty with dth N.I., 
aud ilirectetl to join their respective corps. 

Assist, b'urg. T. T. Smith directed to place him- 
self under orders of superintending surgeon of 
Nag|K>rc subsidiary force. 

Major J. F. Palmer, 2d N. V.B., as senior offlirer, 
to join head-quarters of that corps at Wallajalibad. 

Ca]it. H. J. Lodingtoii removed from Carnatic 
Kuron. Vet. Bat. to 2d N.V.B., and to cornnioiid 
detachment at Ncllore. 

FUftmf nations, — The uiidcrniciitloned officers 
liavliig passed ivcscrlbed cxaininatioJi in Hindoo- 
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staneelanisuaee, Heemed by Com.-in-chIef entitled 
to feward authorixeii by Hon. the Court of Direc- 
ton Dec. 29. Lieut. W C. OmIciw, 44th N.I. 
—Ena, W. M. Wnhab, 44th N.I.— Jan. 9. Lieut. 
R. N. Fattnce, 2d N.I. 

'tteturned to duty t from "Europe , — Jan. 16. Mai. J. 

G. Rorlson. 13th N.I. — Lieut. G. II. Edwards, 2(1 

L.C. — (]apt. D. H. Mackenzie, artillery. — Lieut. 
C:ol. W. Williamson, 27th N.I.— Mai. W. Low, 
8th N.I.— Capt. C. M. Robertson, 11th N.I Capt. 

H. C. Cotton, engineers.— Capt. J. H. Cramer, 4th 

N.I — Capt.J. W. Smyth, 34th L.I Capt. R. C. 

Campbell, 43d N.I — Capt. T. L. Green, 5(ith N.I. 

— Lieut. J. II. B. Congden, 2d N.I Lieut. G. P. 

Cameron, 4!)th N.I — Capt. J. F. Clerk, 3d L.I 

Cant. G. H. Sotheby, .34tn L.I. — Capt. E. Massey, 
lytii N.I. — Capt. E. T. Clarke, .37th N.I. — Lieut. 
F. Dnniell, lUth N.I. — Lieut. A. Harrison, .33th 
N.I. — Etis.Wm. Bisset, Llth N.I. — 20. A88i8t..‘?uvg. 
T. Grigg. — Surg. D. Boyd. — Lieut. Gordon, 

loth N.I. — Assist. .Surg. S. Chippcndall. — Feb. .3. 
Surg. U. .Anderson. — Lieut. F. Knyvett, 31at L.I. 

FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe, — Dec, 16. Capt. W. Rawlins, 40th 
N.I., for health (tocnilmrk nrom western coast). — 
19. Lieut. J. K. Macdonald, 3th L.C.. for he.'ilth. 
— 2.3. Lieut. J. Whitlock, 3th L.C., for health. — 
Lieut. A. Douglas, superin lending engineer Nag- 
pore subsidiary force, for health (to embark from 
western coast'. — Lieut. Crl. F. Bowes, 4‘2d N.I., 
for health.— Lieut. H. S. O. Smith, 42d N.L, for 
health. — Ens. E. Slack, 13th N.I , for health. — 
Assist. Surg. W..Shedden, .3!tth N.I., for health — 
26. Cant. H. Prior, 2.3d L. Inf., for health (to 
proccecl from Penang. Singapore, or Malacca) — 
9). Capt. W. Justice, .’ith N.I., for health. — Capt. 
J. Ward, 39th N.I., for health.— Lieut. F. Bur- 
goyne, horse artillery, for health. — Lieut. E. H. 
Atkinson, 19th N.I., for health (lo embark from 
Cannanore). — Jan. 2, 18:k'>. Lieut. II. Mackenzie. 
34th L.Inf., for health (to embark from western 
coast).— Ena. Evan Lloyd, 4.3d N.L, for health. — 
6 . Cant. W. C. Young, 14th N.L— 9. Capt. 11. 
Millingen, 1st N.V.B., for health — 1.3. Ens. C. 
Man, nth N.L, for health.— Superintending Surg. 
n. Gibbon, for health, and to retire from service 
of lion. Company from Ist Feb. — Assist. Surg. .1. 
C. Campbell, for health.— 16. Lieut. W. O. Pel- 
lowe, loth N.L, for health — Assist. Surg. A. War- 
rand, M.D., for health. — Lieut. A. H. Rosa, .OOrh 
N.L, for one year.— 20. Lieut. T. J. Fisher, 4th 
N.I., for health. — 2.3. Lieut. C. J. Farran, .35rh 
N.I., for health. — Assist. Surg. T. H. l!annan, for 
health. — AasJst.Surg. J. 0. 11. Andrews, fur health. 
— Lieut. A. Barker, Europ. Regt., for health (to 
embark from western coast).— 30. Lieut. H. Grif- 
fith, 14th N.I — Feb. 3. Lieut. J. G. Deck, l.'ith 
N.L, for health. 

To visit Presidency (preparatory applying for 
furlough to Europe). — Lieut. C. A. Kerr. .3<l L.C. 
— Lieut. Col. E. L. Smylhc, 8th L.C. — Lieut. G. 
L. Childers, 10th N.L 

To Calcutta — Dec. 23, Capt. A. Douglas, 49th 
N.L, until .31st Marcli 18.36, on private affairs — 
Jan. 2, 1835. Ens. W. H. Boswell. 27th N.L, until 
3()th June, on ditto.— 6. Ens. R. W. II. Leycester, 
19th N.I., until ditto, on ditto.— 2,1. Lieut. E. 
Gaitskell, 2d N.V.B., until 30th June 1835, on 
private affairs. 

To Bombay, — Dec. 26. Lieut. W. H. Clifford, 
1st L.C., until 1st July 183.6, for health. 

To Sea. — Capt. W. T. Drewry, civil engineer, 
for eighteen months, for health. 

To Neiltrherry Hills. — .fan. 30. Lieut, the lion. 
W. F. O’Callaghan, until 31st Jan. 1836, for health. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals, 

Dkc. 22. Aste, Stead, from London and Porto 
Novo.— 27. James Pattison, Middleton, from Cal- 
cutta. — 28. Duke of Bitccleufeh, Henning, froip 
Calcutta; and Adelaide, Steel, from Penang.— 
Jan. 1. Cobmel Newall, Kail, from CalcutU — 5. 
Juliana, Tarbutt, from Calcutta. — 11. Duke of 
Argyll, Bristow, from London and Cape. — 12. 
Wetlington, Liddell, from ditto ditto.— 14. Lar- 
kins, Ingram, from ditto ditto; and Mary Ann, 
Hornblow, from London. — 15. iMdy Flora, Ford, 
fkom London.— 16. Edmond Castle, Fleming, from 
Mauritius.— 17* Elphinstone, Domett, from Cal- 
AfstaLt/bum.N.S. VoL.l7.No.(i6. 
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cuttsi.— 18; CoromantM, Boyes, from Calcutta. — 
19. Sumatra, Prosser, from Batavia and Penang. 
— ^22. H.M.S. Harrier, Vassall, from Colombo. — 

23. Remurce.Coombes. from Calcutta.— 28. H.M.S. 
Imogens, Blackwood, from Trincomallee | and 
London, Pickering, from Calcutta. — 27. Oron^s, 
Currie, and Asia, Biddle, both firom Calcutta.— 
2B. Barretto Junior, Saunders, from London ; 
Samuel Broton, Harding, and Kat/ietine Stuart 
Fitrbrs, Fell, both from Port Louis: and Hashmy, 
Stuart, from Calcutta.— 29. Lord William Ben- 
tinck, Hutchinson, from Port Louis. — 30. Patriot, 
Eastmurc, from Port Louis ; and Liberty, Davis, 
from Calcutta.— F KB. 3. Abberttm, Shuttleworth, 
from London and Madeira.— 4. Hindustan, Red- 
man, from ditto. — 5. Indus, Balais, from Bourbon 
and Pondicherry. 

Departures, 

Dkc. 13. Dunvegnn Castle, for Calcutta.— 14. 
Afritvi, Skelton, for Colombo. — 18. Afriixtine, 
IiufT, for Marcanum and Calcutta. — J an. 16. Ju- 
liana, Tarbutt, for London. — 17. Etitnond Castle, 
Fleming, for Covolong.— 18. I^arkins, Ingram, for 
('alcutta. — 22. Coromandel,QoyeA,ixridAsia, Stead, 
both for London. — 25. James Pattison, Middleton, 
for London. — 29. Elphinstone, Domett, for Lon- 
don; Samuel Brown, Harding, and Katheidne 
Stuart Forbes, Fell, for Covelong and Calcutta. — 
39. Patriot, Eastmure, for Covelong; Resource, 
C.'oomhes, for N. S. Wales ; and Orntttes, Currie, 
for London.~31. H.M.S. Harrier, Vassall, for 
C*;ipe and London. — Fkb. 3. Ijondon, Pickering, 
for Liverpool.— 4. Liberty, Davis, for Philadel- 
phia.— 5. Hindustan, Redman, for Calcutta. — 7* 
Wellington, iJddcll, for Cape and London. — Lady 
Flora, Ford, fur ditto ditto. 

Freight to London ,Feb. 4). — Dead weight, £3 ; 
liglit goods, £4. 

BIRTHS, MARR1AG£S> AND 

dp:aths. 

BIRTH!?. 

Nor, 1 . At Kamptee, the lady of Capt. Lang- 
ley, 3d L.C., of a daughter, still-born. 

24. At Trichinopoly, the lady of Lieut, and 
Adj. Rumsey, 44th N.L, of a daughter. 

Dee. 2. At Kamptee, the lady of Capt. F. W. 
Hands, 33th N.L, of a son. 

6. At Ootaeamund, tlie lady of Capt. R. N. 
C!amplMdl, 4th N.I., commanding tlic Nair Bri- 
gade, of a son. 

19. At Aniee, the lady of Capt. J. Simmons, 
H.M. 41st regt., of a daughter. 

15. At Cannanore, the lady of Lieut. Madden, 
15th N.L, of a daughter. 

Ifi. At Holarum, tne lady of D. S. Young, ELsq., 
of a daughter. 

— The wife of G, Knox, Esq., of a son. 

19. At Combaconuin, the lady of Arthur Freese, 
Esq., of a son. 

21. At Madras, Mrs. Rebeiro, of a son. 

24. At Chittoor, the ladv of Thos. Boileau, 
Esq., civil service, of .1 daughter. 

26. At Bangalore, the lady of Capt. Osborne, 
deputy judge ad v. gen. , of a daughter. 

Jan. 3, 1H:)5. At Madras, the lady of J. A. Ar- 
biithnot, of a daughter. 

4. .At Secunderabad, the lady of Lieut. J. B. 
Neeve, 37th N.L, of a son. 

5. At Secunderabad, the lady of Capt. R. Alex- 
ander, assist, qii. mast, gen., of a son. 

7. At Chinglcput, the wife of Mr. C. J. Hoff- 
man, of a son. 

9. At Bangalore, the lady of Capt. I. C. Coffin, 
paymaster ftfvsore division, of a daughter. 

II. At Chittoor, the lady of Gapt. Nixon, 25th 
N.L, t)f a daughter. 

14. At Madras, the lady of Major A. Ross, corps 
of engineers, of a daughter. 

29. Mrs. John H. Taylor, of a daughter. 

25. At Ootaeamund, the lady of A. Mackenzie, 
Esq., of a son. 

Ck). The lady of Capt. A. M'Cally, D. A. Com. 
Gen., of a daughter. 

Feb. 2. At Madras, the lady of W. E. Under- 
wchkI, Esq., of a son. 

4. Mrs. E. A. Baggott, of a daughter. 

MAHRIAGKS. 

Dec. 15. At Chittoor. H. A. Brett, Esq., civil 
service, to Jane Maria, second daughter of Charles 
Roberts, Esq., civil service. 

(S) 
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17. At Nellore, Mr. John Sumnicn. of the tnr* 
vey department, to Miss MarSa Loulia M'Leod. • 

fa At M.-utrin. Andrew Seth Sam, Ksq., to 
AmelJa, eldest dauf*hter of Stephen l.a»ir. Esq. 

Jnn. 15, At Kamprcc, Edward John Hall, E«q., 
lieut. and qu. mau. :)d L.C., to Louisa Frances, 
daughter of the late Lieut. Col. P. Thus. Ryves, 
H.M. service. 

— At Bangalore, Jonathan Fowler, Esq., cornet 
8th L.C., to Henrietta, eldest daughter of the late 
General Webber, of the Madras army. 

1& At Madras. Kdw. J. S. Hill. Esq., to Isa- 
bella Kiziah, fifth daughter of J. S. Sherman, Esq. 

22, At Kamptee, Lieut. Edward Simpson, Ma- 
dras European riigt., to Anna, only daughter of 
the late Lieut. Col. J. Lindsey, ami niece to Major 
Calder, Madras European regiment. 

DEATHS. 

Noe. 29. At the Ftmch Rocks, Jane, wife of 
Capt. G. Nntt, 19th regt. N.l. 

f>er. 13. At Aniengo. Mrs. Phillipoz, wife of Mr. 
Thomas A. Phillipoz, superiiitendcut of imlice at 
Anjengo, aged 24. 

24, At Outacamund, in the Neilgherry Hills, 
Wm. Bathic, Esq., barrister of the Supreme Court 
of Madras, aged .*17 years. 

— At Secunilciabad, Capt. L. B. Disney, of the 
28th regt. N.l. 

Jan, 5, IKJS. AtTanjore, (!. R. II. Keate, Esq., 
assistant to the principal collector and magistrate 
of that district. 

7- At Kamptee, after a protracted indisposition 
of upwards of three years, Anna, wife 0/ Major 
Alex. C'.*ilder, Madras European regiment. 

8. In camp, near Sholapoor, Lieut. VV. II. Clif- 
ford, of the 1st rm. L.C. 

19. At Madras, Mrs. J. Fugle, aged .34. 

14. At Bangalore. Mr. W. Atkinson, merchant 
at iliat station, aged 03. 

15. At Trichinopoly, Mrs. Eliz. Allrany, aged 22. 

22. At Secunderabad, in her 19th year, Jemima 

Devenport, wife of Lieut. J. B. Neeve, .37th N.l. 

24. In camp, at Narckulapully, Capt. W. B. 
Coxe, of the 4.’J<1 regt. N.I., deputy assistant quar- 
termaster genera} nerthern division. 

— At Mangalore, KInsign P. A. Latour, of the 
40th regt. N.l. 

— At Madras, inhcr4Ist year, Elizabeth, relict 
of the late U’m. Strange, Esq. 

2&. .At Mxsullpatam, Assist. Murg. D. Kenny, of 
the 47th regt. N.l. 

Ftfb. 1. At Madras, Mary, relict of the late Mr. 
Wm. Johnson, aged 58. 


ISomfiap. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, *c. 

SURGEON R. WALLACE. 

Sombaif Castle ^ Dec, 10, 18.‘^4. — R. Wal- 
lace, £^q., third member of the inetlical 
board, having fumislied a medical certifi- 
cate* of the necessity for his proceeding to 
JBurope, is permitted to retire from the ser- 
vice from the date of the sailing of the ship 
Malabar, on which he intends to embark 
for Europe, on the pension laid down in 
art. .57, sect. 57, p. 254 of the second sup- 
plement to the code of military regulations. 

In announcing the retirement of Sur. 
geon Wallace, the Right Hon. tlie Gov. 
In Council has much pleasure in expressing 
in a general order, his high opinion of the 
services and talents of Surgeon Wallace, in 
the various situations in wiiich be has been 
employed. His career has been marked 
by an anxiety to uphold the professional 
character of the medical department, ahd 
by his zeal and energy under many trying 
circumstances, particularly when attached 
to the Poona division of the army, during 
tlie Mabratta war, and also during the 
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calamitous visitation of the cholera in 
1813. 

DRESS OP THE EUROPEAN REGIMENT. 

Bombay Castle, Dec. 15, I8.S4.— The 
Right Hon. the Governor in council is 
pleased to tlirect, that the colour of the 
facings of the Regt. of European Infantry 
be changed from dark yellow to white, 
on the next issue of clothing. 

STATION CUSlAfANDS. 

Bombat/f Castle, Dec, 2.3, 1834. — In con- 
furniity with instructions from the Govern - 
meiU of India, such part of the order of 
2.5tli Oct. last, by wiiich Poona was con. 
stituted a brigade of the 1 st class, is res- 
cinded, and that station will rank ns a tid 
cla-NS brigade, ill lieu of Hursole, abolished 
under that dale. 

In view to assimilate with the usage in 
Bengal, the cantonment command and 
staff altacherl, of Aiiineduhnd and Belgaum, 
will he aliolislied from the 1st proximo, ami 
the general officers commanding in the 
northern and the southern divisions of the 
army respectively, will assume and exer- 
cise the personal commands of those sta- 
tions. 

The cniltoiinient command of Dapoolie 
having iMeii abolished, the appointment 
of adjutaat of that station is abolished. 

SERVICES OF rOL. GOODF RLI.OW. 

Bombay Castle, Jan, 14, 1835. — 'J’l»e 
Right ilon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to permit Col. Goodfellow, chief 
engineer, to proceed to Knglaiid, agree- 
alily with the regulations, on the ship 
Triumph. 

His Lordship in Council, 011 p.'issing 
this order, cannot silently permit so valu- 
able a public functionary to retire from 
the responsible oflice of cliief engineer, 
which Col. Goodfellow has executed to the 
entire satisfaction of Government, for the 
last nine and a half years. 

Col. Goodfellow's services extend over 
a period of thirty.nine years, thirty- five of 
which have lieeii actively passed in the 
various branches of his department, in all 
of w'hich his value has been highly appre- 
ciated ; but at no period have his talents 
and judgment been more distinguished 
than in his office of chief engineer since 
the abolition of the military board, when 
the existing system in the engineer depart- 
ment was brought into operation, on w'hich 
Government have realized their anticipa- 
tions of efficiency and economy. 

The Kentiments of Government on Col. 
Goodfel]ow*s services will be communi- 
cated to the Hon. Court. 

. CIVIL APPOINT.MENTS, &c. . 

Territorial Department. 

Jan, 2. Mr. P. Scott to be azslztaiit to principal' 
collector of Poona, and to be placed in^arge of 
police of the city, and of pof t-offlee at that station. 
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Mr. R. S)iooner to be second assistant to collec- 
tor ofTanna. 

Mr. A. Remington to be third assistant to col- 
lector of Tanua. 

Mr. A. W. Ravenscroft, acting first assistant to 
principal collector at Dharwar, to be placed In per- 
manent charge of lalouks of Padshapoor, Beeuee, 
and Suinpgaom. 

Mr. G. L. Farrnnt to be acting second assistant 
to principal collector at Dharwar. 

Mr. A. Campbell to be acting third assistant to 
principal collector at Dharwar^ and to be placed in 
pennaiient charge of talooks of Raiice-b^nore, 
Rode, {iiid Gootiil. 

Mr. A. Uetiington to be acting fourth assistant to 
principal collector at Dharwar, and to have charge 
of pust-oltice runnerK and bungalows between Bel- 
gaom and Vingoiia, and also of post-oilice and po- 
lice at Itelgaoai. 

Mr. J. 11. Pelly, junior, to be placed in charge of 
posi-ollice, pulice iluiic's, stamps, and treasury, at 
lioos(M>r station at Dharwar. 

7 . Mr. C. M. l-larrison to act as third assistant to 
collecU>r of Rutiiageeree. 

l!l. Mr. II. U. E. Frcrc to be assistant to principal 
collector of Poona. 

Mr. Sciinucl Mansfield to be assistant to principal 
collector in southern Mahiatta country. 

General Dcftartment* 

Jan. 7. Capt. R. II. Fiizgibbon, 5th Madras 
I..C., t<i be private secretary to Right Hon. the 
Governor, on departure of Maj. Powell for Europe. 

21. I.ieut. II. B. Turner, assistant to mint engi- 
neer, to be superinteiidetit of repairs and surveyor 
of buildings without limits of town of Bombay. 

Capt. J. M. ShoTtt, superintendent of police, to 
be collector and assessor of house- tax without 
rnnits of town of Bombay, and assessor of wheel- 
tux. 

PoUtienl GcfmrtmenU 

Jnn, IS). Mr. Henry Hebl)eTt to lx? deputy secre- 
tary to Goveriuiient in Persian department. 

J ndiciul DepartmtuU . 

Jnn.'JO. Mr. H. Heblwit to lx* acting clerk to 
('ourl of Petty Sessions, during absence of Mr. 
Gooilwiii, on sick cert. 

Mr. W. Dirdwootl to be acting assistant jud^»e 
atid .-.i?Nhion judge of Ahnujdaliiid ; and Mr, E. Cha~ 
inier to Ue acting assistant judge juid session judge 
of Cojikan. 

;>1. Mr. .1. A. Shaw tobe act inc judge and session 
judge of Aliniedabad: and Mr. B. llutt to be act- 
ing asssst.uic judge and session judge of Conkaii 
fvM- ileUurhed station of Rutiiagheny. 


Attnined —Messrs. James Erskine, L.Wil- 

kiiison. G. H. Pitt, and T. H. Talljot, on 27th 
Oct. as senior merchants. — Messrs. A. Spctia 

and II. I*. Mallet, .'klJiily lltU, as factors. 

llesif'nnttnn orvcptinL — lion. Wm. Ncwnhani, 
from IsL M.iy IJliWi. 

F«Woffg/i. -Jail. 21. Mr. Edward Grant, to Cai>e 
of tfood Hope, for eighteen months, for health. 

KCCLESIASTICAL. 

Jan. 2. The Rev. E. P. Williams, a.m., to be 
acting chaplain of Colabah, and harbour. 


military appointments, 

PROMOTIONS, 

Bombay Catttle, Dec. 2fi. l«34.-Capt. Cavaye, 
2 lHt N.I., to act as 2 d-assist. com. gen. at Deesa; 
date of brigade order Ist Dfc. 

With reference to G. O. of 23d Dec., Lieut. 
Woodlnirn, adj. of 2.5th N.I., to take charge of 
treasure chest ; and Lieut. Willoughby, qu. mast., 
of same regt., to take charge ot bazaar at Da- 
poolie. 

j>-c. 31 .— Lieut. Otlley, 2 Cth regt,, to perforin 
duties of interp. to brigade in Candeish. 

Jan. 3, 1835.— The following temporary appoint- 
ments ordered, consequent on Maj. Gen. Sir J. S. 
D«n“ departure for liurope ;-.CoI. Wilishire. 2d 
Queen's Royals, to command Poooa division of 


army.-- Lieut. Col. Morgan, Bombay European 
ragL, to command brigade at Poona. 

Jan. S.—Burop. Regt. Lieut. T. G. Fraser to be 
qu. mast., ▼. Hobstm resigneil situation ; date 29th 
Dec. 1834. 

Lieut. D. Davidson, 18th N.f.. confirmed in 
situation of adj. to that regt., from 30th Oct. 

Lieut. R. F. Uourchier, 4th N.L, tobe line aiH. 
at Ahmednuggur, according to provisions of G.O. 
8 th Aug. 1834, V. Rawlinson proceeding to Eu- 
rope; da' e 31s' Dec. 

Supemurn. Lieut. W. J. Eastwick, 12th N.I., 
atlmiited on eftective strength from 31st Dec. 
1834, V. Lawrie dec. 

Cant. A. Livingston, 8th N.I., permitted to re- 
tire from Hull. e.oiii|)any’s service on h.p. of his 
rank, from 31st Dec. 1834. 

tith i\.7. Lieut. W. C. Manesty to bccapr., and 
Ens. M. Wyllic to be lieut., in sue. to Livingston 
retired ; date 1st Jan. 1U.'15. 

Senior unposted Ens. Charles Grey to take rank 
from 1st Jan. 1835, and posted to 8 lh N.L, v. 
Wyllie prom. 

HtU S.I. Kns. E. Cotgrave to be qu. mast, and 
interp. in Mindoostanee language, v. Manesty 
prom ; date 1 st Jan. 

Ens. 11. J. Barr, 8 th N.L, to act as interp. in 
IliiidiMistunec language to H.M. 4uth regt., from 
1st Jan., until further orders. 

Lieut. W. J. 11. Knipe, 17 th N.L, to have charge 
of military bazaar at Hursole, from date of arrival 
of regt. at that station. 

Jan. 8 .— 2d L.C. Lieut. C. F. Jackson to be adj., 
V. Turner resigned situation ; date 1st Nov. 1834. 

Lieut. J. S. Ramsay to act as qu. mast., and 
Lieut. T. Cleather, Golundauze battalion, to act 
as interp. in Hindoostanec to 4th N.I., as a t^mp. 
arrangement. 

Assist. Surg. R. Kirk to afford medical aid on 
boanl I-I. C. steamer Hugh L.inda€iy during her 
voyage to Red Sea. 

Assist. Surg. Nicholson to act as surgeon to 
Uhouj residency, during absence, on sick cert., of 
Assist. Surg. Deacon. 

Major Havelock, H.M. 4th L.Drags, to be mili- 
tary secretary to Right Hon. the Governor. 

Jan. 12. — (!ornet W. F. Curtis, 1st L.C., to act 
as staft-ofiiccr to left wing of that regt., as a temp, 
arrangement, v. Poole. 

J. G. Moyle, Esip, 3d member, to be 2d mem- 
ber of Medical Hoard; Superintending Surg. J. 
Orton to Ire 3;1 member of ditto : Senior Surg. J. 
M*Adam to be a superintending surgeon on es- 
tab. : and Senior .Assist. Surg. A. Mackell to be 
surgeon, v. 'Frash retired. 

Assist. Surg. John Scott to be secretary to medi- 
cal board, to sue. to Surg. M'Adam; and Assist. 
Surg. Montgomery confirmed in situation of civil 
surgeon at Dharwar. 

Ens. T. Postans, line adj. at Bhooj, to act as 3d 
assist, com. gcii. at that station ; date division 
order 21st Dec. 

Jan. 14. — Lieut. Col. Dickinson to be chief en- 
gineer, and Capt. Waddinglon to be superintend- 
iiig engineer at presidency, consequent on Col. 
iFoadfellow's resignation of chief engineer ; date 
15th Jan. 

Superintending Surg. O. Smyttan to act as 3d 
member of .Medical Board, during absence of.Sutg. 
Moyle, on leave to Cape of Gooil Hope; Surg. A. 
Henderson to act as superintending surg., v. Smyt- 
tan; Surg. R. Pinkey to act as surgeon of Euro- 
pean general hospital, v. Henderson ; and Surg. 
C. Downey to be acting garrison surgeon, v. 
Pinhey. 

Jan. 15.— Lieut. W. J. Morris, *)th N.I., to act 
as interp., and Ens. W. Browne to act as qu. mast, 
to 12 th N.I., as a temiKirary arrangement. 

Jan. 1 !).— (!apt. H. Corsellis, 18th N.L, to be 
commissariat agent at Kulladghec. 

I5th N.I. Ens. F. C. Wells to be lieut., v. An- 
nesley dec. ; date of rank Gth Jan. 18:}.'*. 

Sen. Unposted Ens. T. W. W. W'hitard to take 
rank from above date, and to be posted to 15th 
N.L, V. Wells prom. 

Lieut. R. St. John, of Europ. regt., to act at 
brigade major at Poona, during absence of Capt. 
Urquhart, on leave to Bombay. 
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Lieut. H. Mecaa, 17th N.I., to act as Interp. in 
HindoosUneeand MaJixatta laneuages to left wing 
3d L.C., trom 2d Jon. 

Lieut. F. WemysB to act as adj. and qu, matt, to 
edgin^r corps at Seroor. during period Lieut. 
Goodfellow may be in charge of corps. 

BOmmsd ft> duty, from Europo, — Dec. 15. Lieut. 
C. G^away. 14th N.l — Lieut. J. Wright, 3d 
M.l.--^*LieuL R. W. CMchestcr, artillery. 

FURLOUGHS. 

Ts Buro/pe.-^on. 5, Lieut. G. A. Pruen. regt- 
of artlllei^, for health.— {)• Capt. James Fraser, 
2d L.C., for health.— 12. Capt. H. Cracklow, 22d 
W.I., for health.— If). Capt. T. Roe, 12th N.l. 

To Nei/gAerHM.—Dec. I7. Lieut. T. Mitchell. 
15th N.L, for twelve months, for health.— Capt. 
W. Rollings, 2d or Gr. N.l., for six months, ror 
health. 

To Cape of Good Hope.— Jan. a Assist. Surg. W. 
Deacon, of Bhooj residency, for two years, for 
health (eventually to N. S. Wales).— 14 J. G. 
Moyle, Esq., 2d member of medical board, fur two 
years, for health. 

Cancelled.— Jan. 5. The furl, to Europe granted 
to Capt. W. Morleyon 18th Nov. 1831. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

Jan. 15.— Mr. Midshipman F. Whitelock to be 
heut., V. Wybard dec. ; date of rank 2d Jan. 1835. 


MARRIAGES. 

Dec. 12. At Bombay, Mr. J . Llghton, late of 
H.M 2d Foot, to Mrs. C. Fullarton, widow of the 
late W . Fullarton, Esq., a civilian in the Hon. 
Company's service. 

17 At Surat, Capt. F- M. Iredell, 16th N.I.. to 
Louisa, daughter of the late George Walters, Esq., 
Addington, Surrey. 

Jan. 19, 1835. At Bombay, Mr. James Porter to 
Miss Harriet Whit& 

20. At Belgaum, Capt Deshon, H.M. 20th regt., 
to Charlotte Jane, daughter of E. H. Adams, Lsq., 


DEATHS. 

Dec. 10. At Surat, Framjee Aspiendlerjee Dus- 
toor. BgtKl ;n>, translator of the Fcndldod Sadi from 
Pehlvey intoGo(»rattce. 

16. At Bombay, Cowasjee Bomanjee Bannajee, 
father of Franjee CursetJee and Rustomjee Cowas- 
jee, Esqrs., aged 87. 

20. At BonuMy, Sullinan Yacob, a Jewish mer> 
chant, aged 52 years. 

25. At Calaba, Mr. A. D. Campbell, aged 31. 

29. At Small Colaba, Mr. Paul Tombet, of 
Plain Palais, Geneva. .Switzerland. imcd34 

Jan 5, 1835. At Bhooj, Lieut. W. R. Annesley, 
qu. master 15th regt. N.l 

6. Mr. F. Rowland, aged 35. 

9. At Boml^y, Mr. Richard A. Tudor, lately se- 
cond oflicer of the ship Ann, aged 30. 

11. At Bombay, Mr. Thomas Brooks, aged 78. 


SHIPPING. 

ArrivaU, 

Jaw. 10. H.C. sloop of war Temate, Poole, 
fromBassadore.— 12. ComteaUie, Keys, from Cal- 
ratta; and Majestic, Lawson, from Mauritius. — 
fj* Wftfcepool, Richardson, from Liverpool.— 26. 
H.M.S. Hose, from Portsmouth. 

Departures. 

Jaw. 11 . Armed steamer Huffh Lindsay, Wilson, 
for Suez. — 12. Cleveland, Morley, for Liverpool.— 
. 14. Maquis of Hastin^o, Clarkson, for London.— 
18. Fanny, for Bencoolen.— 25. William Nicol, 
Kincaid, for Greenock — 27. Lady Hoiffles, Pol- 
lock, for London, 

Freisrht to London and Liverpool (Jan. 24).— 
About aa. 10s. per ton. 


PASSENGERS. 

Per Hugh Lindsay, for Suez: Major Powell; 
Major Fraser 1 Capt. Troyer ; Mr. Dykes. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

Ill KT IIS. 

Dec. 10. At Dharwar, the lady of E. Townsend, 
Esq., civil service, of a daughter- 

16 At Colaba, the wife of Mr. John Thomp- 
son, of a daughter. 

16 The lady Of Alex. Elphinston, Esq., civil 
service, of a son 

— At Belgaum, the lady of T. 11. Wynter, 
14th N.l., of a son. 

17. At Surat, the lady of Capt. D. G. Duff, 16th 
N.L, of a son. 

18. At Dapoolie, the lady of Lieut. C. Hunter, 
16th N.L, of a sun 

19. At Colaba, Mrs R. Bennett, of a daughter. 

22. The lady of P. W. Le Geyt, Esq., civil ser- 
vice, of a son. 

26. At Bombay, the lady of Lieut. Drummond, 
11th N.l., of a daughter. 

Lardy. At Belgaum, the lady of Capt. J. Wor- 
thy, 18th N.L, of a daughter, still-bom. 


Vrnattg, J^ingapore, Sit. 

APPOINTMENT. 

Sept, 20. Edward Tanner, E»q.. to be sherifT of 
United Settlement of Prince of Wales’ Island, Sin- 
gapore, and Malacca, for year ensuing. 


BIRTHS. 

Sept. IH. At Malacca, the lady of Bernard Rodyk, 
of a daughter, which lived but fora few hours. 

Oel. 10. At Penang, Mrs. J. M. Moses, of a son, 

16. At Singapore, the lady of W. R. George, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

Dec. 7. At Singapore, the lady of J. S. Clark, 
Esq., of a son. 

— At Singapore, Mrs. Whittle, relict of the 
late T. W. Whittle, Esq., of a sun. 

Jun.d, 18:1.5. At Slngapure, the lady of Thomas 
Oxley, E.sq,, civil surgeon, of a daughter. 

21. At Singapore, the lady of the Rev. F. J. 
Darrah, residency chaplain, of a d.'iughter. 


MARRIAGE. 

Jan, 14. At Singapore, the Rev. Ira Tracy, 
American missionary, to Miss Adaline White, of 
Brookfleld, Massachusetts. 


DEATHS. 

Sent. 12. On board the brig Helen, on his passage 
to New South Wales, Samuel Mounsey, Esq., late 
of Singapore. 

(M. 17. At Singapore, Mr. Thomas Bush, chief 
officer of the Thomas Dougall, 


Sbt* fSirlma* 

MARRIAGE. 

March 5. Lieut. Col. John Cheanc, of the Ben- 
gal engineers, to Amelia Frances Cnichclcy, eldest 
daughter of Trevor Plowden, Esq., and relict of 
the lace George Maxwell Batten, uq., of the Ben- 
gal civil service. 
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MISCELLANEOU& 

BOARD OP CONTROL. 

The King has been pleased to appoint 
the Right Hon. Sir John Cam Hobhouse, 
Bart. ; the Right Hon. John Sullivan ; 
and Sir Charles Cockerell, Bart., his Ma- 
jesty's Commissioners for the Adairs of 
Inclia. 


LORD UEPTBSBURT. 

The Whig. Radicals, we understand, 
have commenced their ** sweep," by pre- 
vailing on his Majesty to cancel the ap- 
pointment of Lord Heytesbury, as Gover- 
nor General of India. — Times, 


SALES OF company's WAREHOUSES. 
The following warehouses of the Com- 
pany were sold on the 12th May : — 


ThoHcat RatclifTe Highway £ 3,I>50 

Those at Jewry Street 

Saltpetre warehouse at llatcliife • • 


The Jewry Street warehouses were 
bought by the £ast-lndia Dock Company. 
The saltpetre warehouse was bought in, at 
the reserved bidding. 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

April 30. Isabella, Robertson, from China 18th 
ncc. anil Cape, 23«l Feb.; at Leith.— M ay 2. 
Chrntvall, Bell, from Bengal Uth Jaii. ; off Land's- 

End .I. Hetvellun, Uoadle, from China; off 

Holyhcail — Brothers, Towns, from China 17lh 
Dec.; off ForUinouth.— Dwfce «/ Buccleugh, 
Henning, from Bengal 2(Rh Dec., Madras 4th Jan., 
and Cape 24th Feb. ; off Dartmouth.— 7- Morley, 
Douglas, from Bomlwy 2!Hh Nov., Tcllicherry 
11th December., and Colombo 7th Jan. : off Ply- 
mouth. — Dryride, Heard, from China 9th Dec.; 
and British Sovereifcn* Browne, from N.S. Wales 
17lh Dec.; both off Falmouth.— frr. Hoodless, 
from Bengal 17th Dec. ; at Liverpool.— Toward 
Castle, Brind, from South Seas; at Dcal.-^l. 
Clyde, Kerr, from China 14th Dec.; Java, Todd, 
from Mauritius 16th Jan. ; and Rochester, Price, 
from South Seas; all at Deal.— Afor^iaart, Rickett, 
from China 12th Dec. ; and John Woodftttll, Hen- 
derson. from Bengal lat Dec., and Cai»e IHlIi Fe^ ; 

both at Liverpool.- standard, Piele, ftom China 
loth Dec.; at Cork. — Indian, Cook, from Manilla 
8th Dec. ; at Cowes.— 9. Hicltard Reynolds, Dixon, 
from N. S. Wales 28th Nov. ; at Heal — AmUy, 
Scott, from Mauritius 15th Jan. ; off LiveriKwl.— 
St. Georae, Thomson, from Bengal 21st Jan., and 
t:ape 12th March ; at Brlsiol.- II. Bombay, Kella- 
w.'iy, from China (iih Jan.; Minerva, lempler, 
from China IHth Jan ; I^truisft Oimpbell, Mai> 
queen, from C hiiia29th December, ami C^pc 0th 
March ; Hive, Luscombe, from China 9lh Jan. ; 
Briton, Parker, from Ceylon 7th Jan., and Cape 
3d March ; Alarquis of liastings, Clarkson, from 
Bombay 14th Jan., and Goa J9lh ditto ; Curnattc, 
Biles, from tTilna 1st Jan. ; Hero of Malotvn, 
Smith, from Bombay 11th Dec., Alleppy, and 
Cape 27th Feb. ; Juliana, Tarbutt, from llen^M 
4th Dec., Vizagapatam IRh ditto, Madras Ibth 
Jan., and C'apc Olh March ; Mt\if»tt, Croinartio, 
ftom C:hina 27th December; iMurqnts Camden, 
Larkins, from China l«th Jatu; and Umdon, 
Wimble, from Bengal 2 ;k 1 Jan. ; all at Deal.— fw 
Belle Alliance, Arkcoll, from l-hlirn loth Jan., and 
Cape 13th March ; off Portsmouth.— 10 Bo» u, 

Hwison. from Manilla 20th Nov., and Singapore 
8th Dec.; Cordelia, Creighton, from China 8th 
Jan. ; and Fairy hfueefi, Snipe, troin Bengal I7Ui 
Jan.; all at Liveri>ool.— Fairy Vuocn, Uouth- 


waite, flrom Ceylon 4th Jan., and Cape Ist March ; 
off Falmouth. — Courier, Sinclair, from Mauritius 
21st Jan.; at Bristol. — Macqttcen, Thompson, 
from Bengal 29th Jan. ; off the Wight. — Calcutta, 
Cowman, from China and Batavia: off Portland 
ifor Stockholm). — Australia. Lobban, from Cliina 
23d Dec., and Cajie 7th March; off the Lizard — 
12. Adelaide, Guthrie, from China 21st Dec.; 
Numa, Baker, from China 2Uth Dec. ; Sir Edward 
Paf^t, Martin, from Bengal 21st Jan., and Cape 
12tn March: Eagle, Patterson, from Mauritius 
and Cape ; Henry Bell, Wesley, from Mauritius ; 
Orissa, Rodgers, from Singapore 23d Dec. ; Jjord 
WiUiatn Bentinck, Thompson, from Manilla and 
Cape ; Lord Hungerjimi, Farquharson, from Ben- 
gal nth Jan., and Cape 10th March; all at Deal. 
— Aral*, Biiinie, from Sourabaya 10th Dec., and 
Cape 2d March; at Cowes. — Albion, M'Loed, from 
Bengal 23d Jan. ; and Sera, Lawson, firom Singa- 
pore (ith Jan. ; both at Liver|)ool.— .Soe, Holmes, 
and Laturence, Gill, both from Mauritius ; off 
Holyhead. — Victoria, Wilson, and Arabian, Boult, 
both from Mauritius: at Bristol. — Byker, Bruce, 
from Mauritius; off Falmouth. — 13. Eliza, 
Harris, from Mauritius (ith Feb. ; at Gravesend. — 
London, M*LeaD, from Bengal ]5:h Jan.; at 
Liverpool.— 14. Lady RaJjUcs, Pollock, from 
Bombay 27th Jan., and Cape 12th March; Sin^- 
pftre, Cargill, from .Si^apore20th Jan. ; Favorite, 
Voung, from Algoa ; all at Deal. — Anthony, 
Headley, from Mauritius Itith Jan. ; at Gravesend. 
— Malvitta, Thornton, from Mauritius 13th Jan., 
and Cape 22d Feb. ; in the river. —18. Elphinstune, 
Domitt, from Bengal 8th Jan., and Madras 29th 
ditto; at Deal. — Asia, Stead, from Madras 22d 
Jmi. ; and Wellington, Lcddell, from Madras 7tlt 
Feb., aiui ('ape 21st March ; both oft[ Portsmouth. 
City of Aberdeen , Munro, from China 4th Jan. ; 
at Aberdeen.— 18. Asia, Wolf, from C.'hina 22d 
Jan.; and Btoibornebury, Chapman, from Bengal 
ist Feb. ; both off the Wight. — 19. Victoria, 
Wilson, from Mauritius 21st F^eb. ; at Bristol.— 
Isabella, Brown, from China ]0*th Jan. ; St. Leo- 
nard, («urr, from Bengal 29th Dec. ; and Emerald, 
Crawford, from Mauritius 10th Feb. ; all at 
Liverpool. — 20. Ddigence, Bos, from Batavia ; off 
Dover.— 21, Guiafut, Tait, from Bengal 20th 
Dec., Coringa 31st ditto, Madras 13th Jan., and 
C'u|)e8th of March; at Liveri>ool.— 22. Orontes, 
Currie, from Bengal 22d Jan., and Madras 31st 
ditto ; off Portsmouth. — North Briton, Morrison, 
frinn Singapore 4th Feb,; off the Wight.— 23. 
Fojf, Cleverly, from China 1st Feb. ; at Deal. — 
Olympus, Cowl, from Ceylon 7th Jan., and Cape 
8th March ; off Hastings.— $rake#by, Douthy, 
from Manilla 27th Dec. ; off Dartmouth.— Jome* 
Pattison, Middleton, from Bengal 2(n.h Dec., 
Madras, 28th Jan., and Cape 2oih March; off 
Scilly. — 26. Bland, Callan, from Bengal 2d Feb. ; 
Cleveland, ^lo^ley, from Bombay 21st Jan., and 
Cape 14th March ; Jessie, Bell, from Bengal 2(ith 
Jan. ; and Elizabeth, Blenkinsop, from Bombay 
3d Jan. ; all off Liverpool. — Protector, Bragg, 
frqm V.D. Land; and Borneo, Ross, from ManlJla 
4th Jan. : both at Deal. — Coromandel, Boyes, from 
Bengal 8th Jan., and Madias 22d ditto : off Ply- 
mouth William Nicol, Kincaid, from Bombay 

26th Jan., and Cape 1.5th March; in the Clyde— 
28. Admiral Corkburn, Hingston, from South Sens ; 
off Margate.— 27 . Layton, Wade, from (.'hina 2Kth 
Dec., and Singapore 18th Jan.; at Deal. — 28. 
iMdy Flora, Ford, from Madras 7th Feb., and 
Cape 29th March ; off PortsmouUi. 

Departures. 

April 26. Mangles, Carr, for V. D. Land(witli 
convicts) and China ; from Portsmouth. — ^27* Trio, 
White, for Batavia and Singapore; John Bagshaw, 
Hardy, for Bengal ; and Caesiopea, M*Gowan, 
for Cape and Mauritius; all from Liveroool. — 28. 
H.M.S. Romtiey, Wood, for C^e; from Ply- 
mouth. — Parses, M'Kellar, for Bombay ; from 
LivcrpiM)!. — 38. Cape Breton, Maxwell, for Cape; 
from Liverpool. — M ay 1. Bahamian, Penrcc, fur 
Bengal; Herfur Cowley, for Bombay; and Lady 
Charlotte, Keen, for DaL.via, Siijga|)ore, and 
(Ellina; all from Liverpool.- 2. True Briton, 
Foord, for Madras and Bengal ; from Clowes. — 
Canton, Potion, for N. S. Wales and China ; from 
Deal (l9th from Torbay).— Selina, Adams, for 
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JBatovia and China i from Liverpool.— Jana 
Browne, Dunlop, for Batavia and Singapore; 
ftorn Greenock. — 3 JSor/ of Balearrae, Hlne, for 
Batavia and China ; and JJoyde, Garrett, for V.D. 
Land and N. S. Wales ; both fkom Deal.— d. 
Thomae Orenvilte, Thornhill, for Madras and 
Bengali and Roj/mI Georffe, Wilson, for Bombay ; 
both from Portsmouth — Helen, Raphael, for 
Bordeaux and Mauritius; and Eliza Stewart, 
Miller, for China ; both from Deal.— Kills, 
for Singapore and China ; from Liverpool. — 7. 
Hot^al fVtlHam, Ireland, for Madras ; foom Deal 
(I8lh from Torbay). — 11. Jamee M^Inroy, Cleve< 
land, fcnr Batavia and China; from the Clyde 
(20th from Cove of Cork) .—13. Blake, Thompson, 
for Bombay ; from Livcriraol. — 14. Dauntteas, 
Binder, for Bombay; from Liverpool. — Id. 
Jlexandet Johnatone, M*Larty, for Batavia and 
Singapore; from Greenock.— IG. Glenaleon, 
Skinner, forCaiie; from Torbay. — 17* l^rotector, 
Buitenshavr, for Madras and Bengal; Norjfttlk, 
Galenby, fur V.D. Land (convicts) ; fVarNinff^tun, 
Crosby, fox St. Helena: and Crusader, M* lloimell, 
for V. n. Land ; all from Deal. — IH. Duke of 
Sussex, ltursman,for Madnis, Penang, Singapore, 
and China; Betigul, Ritchie, for Bengal; Bolton, 
('ompton, for Madras and Bengal; and Rranketi 
Mottr, Nichols, for Mauritius and Ceylon ; all 
from Deal.— Passmore, for St. Helena, 
Cape, Hobart Town, and Sydney; from Liver- 
pool. — 10. Cfaudine, Keene, for V. D. Land ; and 
AHranda, Hopper, for Rio and Mauritius; both 
from Deal. — Union, M*Dougal, fur N. .S. Wales ; 
from Liverpool. — Annandale, Hill, for Bombay; 
from the Clyde.— 20. Jardine (steamer), Grcig, for 
China; from Aberdeen.— 21. Marin, Miller, for 
Sidney : from Deal — 23. Memnon, Ekin, for 
BomLay ; and Jeanette, Lovett, for China ; both 
from iLiver|K>l . — William Hudgers, Crawford, for 
Bombay ; fiom Bristol. 


PASSENOr.RS FROM INDIA. 

Per Morlef/, from Doml>ay, Tellicherry, Co- 
lombo, and Cape: Mrs. Powell and three children; 
Mrs. Oldcrshaw and four children; Mrs. Stulb> 
and two cliildren ; Mrs. Tate and child ; Col. 
Cadogan, resident of Travancorc ; (!apt. O’Kee fe, 
H.M. 78th n-gt. ; Capt. O’Grady, H.M. 48th do.; 
Capt. Powc'.l, (.cylon Rides; Capt. Goldsworthy, 
1st M.N.l. ; Lieut. Oldershaw, Engineers: Lieut. 
Stubbs, H.M. 4f{th legt. ; Lieut. Jneksun, H.M. 
.'>7th regt. : Mr. C. B. George; Miss Nepean; 
Master Nepean ; Master <i. Wilmot Horton; 
seven servants. ( Major Gla.ss died at sea.) 

Per Cornwall, from Bengali: Mrs. Col. Simpson; 
Mrs. Browne; Mrs. Reynolds; Mrs. .Lickson ; 
Mrs. WockI ; Lieut, (’ol. Simpson, Bengal army; 
Cant. Tomlinson, llth L. Drags. ; Capt. WikmI, 
17tn N. I.; Capt. Houghton, did N. I.; Lieut. 
Warrington, H.M. llth L. Drags.; Lieut. Batt, 
5th L C.; Lieut. Huish, 74lh N. 1. ; R. Browne, 
Ksq., merchant; Gavin Turnbull, Esq., Medical 
Service; Mr. (ilasgow, merchant; Misses Simp- 
son, Browno, Debrelt, Wixjd, two Low, Kerry, 
and three Turnbuil -one an infant); Masters 
Simson, Browne, Newmarch, two Jackson, 
Brooke, Turnbull, and Bell ; twelve servants. 

Per Duke of Baccleugh, from Bengal and Ma- 
dras: Lady Dalryinplc; Mrs. Justice and two 
children; Mrs. Winter, and two ditto; Mrs. 
French ami two ditto; Miss Dalryrople ; Maj. Gen. 
Sir J. Dalryrapte, Bart. ; Brig.Gen. Foulis, Madras 
army: Col. J(.9H. Vates, ditto; Col. J. Napier, 
ditto.; Maj. J. Clarke, H.M. 54th regt.; Capt. P, 
Clarke, ditto. ; Capt. W. Justice, 5th N. 1.; Cant. 
D. Winter, llih ditto.; Capt. W. Campbell, H. 

M. G2U regt.; Lieut. Smith, 42d N. 1. ; IL 
Gardner, Esq , Madras C. S. ; A. Mellor, Esq., 
ditto ; Master .Sewell ; children, servants, dtc.— 
Frcmi the Cape: l-ieut. Col. Bradford, 28lh M. 

N. l.i Mr. Aloft' de Wett. 

Per John IVirndhall, from Bengal: Mrf. Bush 
and child ; one servant. 

Per Richard Reynolds, from New South Walts: 
Mr. and Mrs. Street and finir children; Mist 
.Street; Mi.ss White : Mr. Allison : Mr. Blanchard. 

Per St» George, from Bengal: Mrs. Campbell ; 
Mr*. Dyer; Mrs. Robison; Mrs. Garrett: Major 
Jenkins. G3d B. N. I. ; Robert Symi, Esq ; Win. 
Dyer, 1^., med. cstab. ; R. B. Garrett, Esq., B. 
cr. S. ; James Davenport, Es(|., surgeon 8lh B. 
C. ; Andrew Hendertiun, Esq., surgeon B. N. I. ; 


Ens F. Adams. S4th B. N. 1. ; two Misses Bean ; 
Masters Gutbrie^ Oman, four Robinson, two Dyer, 
two Bean, and two Campbell ; nlno servants — 
From the Caiie t Mrs. Walters : Mrs. Sandys ; 
three Misses Sandys; Miss Walters; two Masters 
Walters — (Mr. Kenderdine was landed at Cape). 

Per Bombay, firom China : Mrs. A. Pereira and 
six daughters; Miss Blake ; Mr. F. Mendez ; 
Master L. Pereira. 

Per Minerva, from China : Capt. Blyth, late of 
the Cambrian; Capt. Wyiner, llth L. Drags.; 
Mr. Brook ; Mr. Fallow field. 

Per Louisa Campbell, from China : Mrs. Mac- 
queen. 

Per Briton, from Ceylon : Mrs. Hudson ; Capt. 
Robinson. 

Per Marquis of Hastings, from Bombay: Mrs. 
Col. Potiinger; Mrs. Siinson: Mrs. Triish; Mrs. 
Stokes; Mrs. Bolton; Dr. Trash, medical board ; 
Capt. Bolton, H.M. 20lh regt.; Lieut. Tapp. 
Europ regt. ; Misses Simson. Kekfurd, two 
Twemiaw, and Bolton ; Masters Barnes, two Pot- 
tiiigcr, und Eckfurd. 

Pe»‘ Carnatfr, from St. Helena: ('apt. Braii- 
dretilh aud £. Walpole, Esq., H.M. commis- 
sioners. 

Per Hero of Maltnvn, from Bombay and C'oast . 
Mrs. Hunt;* Mrs. Smith; Mrs. Denman; Mrs. 
Booth; Capt. Denman, Madras Artillery; Capt. 
Rawlins, 40th M.N.L; C pUBioth; two chi;- 
dren. 

Per Juliana, f* Bengal aud Madras; Mrs. 
Desormeaux ; Mrs. RoUsoii ; Mrs. Fnrr:in and 
child iHim at sea : Mrs. Edg.nr ; Lieut. (^>1. Bowes, 
Madras army; Lieut. (^>1. .1. Nesbitt, Bengal 
army: Mr. H. Lacon, Madras (\ S. ; Mr Brown, 

C. S. : Mr. TcHine, Bengal C. S. ; Capt. Fiirran ; 
Capt. Young, 14th Madras N. 1.; Lieut. Burgoyne, 
Madras Koslse Artillery; Lieut. Maun; six chil- 
dren. — (Mr. Davidson, C. S. landed at the Cape). 

Per La IWle Allinnee, from China: Mrs. Coch- 
rane. — From Cajie: Dr. and Mrs. Maxwell; Mr. 
King. 

Per Limden, Wimble, from Bengal: Mrs. Col. 
Anderson; Mrs. ILiines; Mrs. Capt. Maiheson; 
Mrs. Gibbon: Mrs. Anderson; l.ieut.-Col. John 
Anderson, llth II. 1. : Maj. K. JelVeiy, 4;)d N. I. ; 
A. AnilcmNS, Esq.; KoIktI Barnes, Esq.; Misses 
Matheson, two .-Vnilorson, and two Barn s; Miis- 
ters HutMiian, two .Matheson, tivo Anderson, three 
Fulton, Peaid, Parker, and Twenty man. 

Per Fairy ijucen, from Ceylon ; Mrs. Lambric; 
Mrs. Fitztiunihce ; Mi.ss Fiizinaurice: Rev. Mr. 
Lambric; Capt. Ilamillon; Lieut. Mitchell; Mr. 
Glenare; five children ; two servants. 

Pf r Macqucch, from Bengal ; Mrs. lioddnni .and 
three children ; Mrs. Col. l.lttler; Mrs. Col. i I mi- 
ter and five children : Mrs. Hogg and child ; .Mrs. 
Capt. Williamson ; Mrs. Pigot; Mrs. Boyd ; Miss 
Brltlgman; It. H. Uoddam, FIsq., (J.S. ; Lieut. - 
Col. J. H. Litller, 54lh N.I. ; Licnt.-Col. J. A. 
Hodgson, G8th N.I. ; Licut.-Col. T. Oliver, .‘Id N. 
1.; Charles Hogg, Esq ; Capt. Ji>>:eph Holmes, 2:)d 
N.I.; Lieut. William Innes, 15th N.I.; Lieut. 
Hnngerford, artillery; two Misses Litter, two 
Dennie, two I’igot, and O’Diiwdu ; Ma<iter 
Dickens. 

Per Sir Edward Puget, f:oin Bengal; Col. 
Cooke, Madras army; Capt. Baldwin, H.M. 31sC 
regt.; Mr. .Abhextie. 

Perilled WiUiuin JVnttinrk, from Manilla: Mr. 
Heard ; Mr. liiggiiisuii ; Mr. Jumesun, from Cape. 

Per Arab, from Java : R. Langley, Esq. 

Per Albion, from Bengal : Mis. Newton ; Mrs. 
Menteath and two children; Miss Kent; Capt. 
Ludlow, 2(>ih N.L; Capt Pe,ich Brown, 

N.I.; Lieut. Menteath, (ifUhN.L; F:iis. T. Gtxl- 
dard, 44th N.I.; J.kut. Wilson, 27th N.I ; Lieut. 
.Stewart, 2d fiiurop. regt.— (Capt. Newton died 
otr Saugor). 

Per Ijiwrenee, from Mauritius: Major Hyde, 
Bengal Artillery. 

Per l^dy Raffles, from Bombay: Lady Comp- 
ton; Mrs. Montgomery; Mrs. I'hainbcM’s and two 
children; Mrs. Kennedy; Mrs. Grant: K. Mont- 
gomery, Ksq , C.S. ; R. G. Chambers, Esq., ditto ; 
Mai. W. Hammond, .3d L.C.; Cant. Roc, 12th 
N.L, commanding invalids ; A. Dunlop, Esi;. ; 

D. S. Kennedy, Esq.— (Dr. Moyle, Domhay MccU* 
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cal Brard, Mn. Moyle, and four children, were 
anded at the Cape). 


Ptr KtphiMttme, from Madrae: Capt. D. Stew- 
^t, H.M.;)d Buftk. in charge of invalids; Lieut. 
Butler. II. M. 41.st regt. ; Ens. Slack. l.Sth Madras 
M.L; Mrs. Slack.— (Capt. Urewry died atsea). 

from Madras? Capt. J. Ward. 
31)th N.I. ; Capt. 11. Millcngcn. 1st N.V.B. ; Mr. 
Kastinurc; Mr. Watkins; Mr. Jackson. 

Per Duckevficld, from V. D. I.and (arrived In 
February): Mrs. and Miss Townlcy; Mrs. Webb; 
Mrs. Uniphelby; Miss Bell; Dr. James Sterret. 
H.N.; Mr. riiissell; Mr. T. Abbott: Mr. SUrk- 
Icy; Mr. Pullen. 


Per Wellinfrtmi, from Madras and Cape ; Mrs. 
Purton; Mrs, Deck; Mrs. Fjellstedt ; J (•. 
Whisli, Esq., C..S. ; Capt. Purton, engineers ; 
t-apt. Forties, 11. M. 45th regt. ; Dr. Hamilton, 
H.M. fi4th regt.; ttev. Mr. Fjellstedt, church 
missionary; Lieut. Deck, 3.5111 N.I. ; Lieut. 
Turner, H.M. 4.5th regt. ; Lieut. Fisher, 4th N.I. ; 
Assist. Sing. (Jannaii, medical service ; Mr. 
Norton ; Misses Deck, two Purton, and Fjellstedt ; 
Masters L.awford, Purton, Deck, Vonsomcri/., 
.Siicr-^treiden, and Hall. — From the Cape: Mr. 
Iiui'it and son; thirty invalids, three women, and 
six children.— (James Fraser, Esq., C.ls., was left 
at the (^apc). 


Per Aeiftt WNilf, from China: Mrs. Davis; Mrs. 
C. W. .Smith ; Mrs. F. P. Alleyn : John F. Davis, 
Esq., chief superintendent ; C. Kerr, Esq.; !) in- 
valids from St, Helena. 


Per ltraihort}ehur!/» from Bengal : Mrs. II. Mid- 
dleton, Mrs. M. Ainslie; Mis. C. Campbell ; Mrs. 
Lawes; George Saunders, Esq., S. ; Montague 
Ainslie, Esq., ditto; David Scott, Esq., ditto; 
Brown Rolierts, Esq. ; Major John Grant, inv. 
estab. ; Lieut. 1'. Darby ; Masters Ainslie, 2 Mid- 
dleton, ('ampbell, Tiirrcns, Lawes, and Dougall ; 
Missc.s Dougall and Campbell ; U ^ervanta. 

Per Orontre, from Bengal : Mrs. Currie; Mrs. 
BTUi*e; Edward Currie, F.sq., C. S. ; G. T. Lush- 
Ington, Esq., ('. .S. ; Mr. Bruce; Mr. Hunter; 
Mr. Wright ; Misses F. Tyler, II. Tilghinan, and 
G. Currie: Masters Tyler, Tilghman, and Gardner. 

Per Otf/mpue, from Ceylon: Mrs. M*Kenny; 
Mrs. Campbell : two Misses McKenny : Rev. Mr. 
M* Kenny: Lieut. Campbell; Mr. Armstrong; 
three children, two servants. 


Per James PatHeon, from Madras : Hon. Mrs. 
C. Harris: Mrs. Mixire; Mrs. flazlcwood ; Miss 
Macdonald; lion. Charles Harris, C. S.; Maj. T. 
W. Wigans, 2dN. V. B. ; Capt. J. K. Macdonald, 
8th L. C. ; Capt. G. Nolt, loth N. L; Capt. F. 
Dudgeon, 44th N.I.; Lieut, k'. Drown, ll. M. 
;i!lih foot; Lieut. E. Lloyd, 4:id N. L; Misses 
Campbell. Goinpertz, two Nott, and Taylor ; 
Masters Nott, Goniportz, and two Taylor.— From 
Cape: Capt. Moore, Madras army.— (.Gco.Dumcr- 
gue, Esq., for Cape). 

Per steamer (landed at Malta): Mcijcr Fraser, 
II. M. 20th regt.; Maj. Powell, mil. sec. to Gov, 
of Bomliay ; Capt. J. Fraser; J. Johnstone, Esq.; 
C. Prescott, Esq., D. A. Blanc, Esip 

Per Ban ossa, from Singapore: W. W. Kerr, 
Esq. 

IVilliam Niro/, from Bombay: Mrs. Smith 
and child; Mrs. Williams, widow of Capt. Wil- 
liams. 11. M. 40th foot; Capt. A. Livingston, Hth 
N. L; Lieut. F. Smith, H. M. 2d foot; Lieut. 
W. E. Rawllnson, Europ. regt.— (Mr. G. Bird, 
merchant, died at sea). 


Per Cleveland, from Bombay: Capt. Meldrum, 
9th N. L: Lieut. Pruen; Capt. and Mrs. Day; 
Miss Day. 

Per Bland, from Bengal ; Mrs. Thomas ; His 
Highness Prince Jamch Ocxl Deen ; Dr. Thomas, 
suiicrintending surgeon ; Dr. A. Murray ; Cant. 
M*Nab, H. M.adButFs; Lieut. Stubbs, 49th N.I.; 
W. B. Mosley, Esq., 10th L. C- ; W. Turner, 
Esq : J. Findlay, Esq-: J. Humphreys, Esq.; 
six children. 


Erpected, 

Per Haehmy, from 
C. Lacey, Mrs. Lacey 
J. D. Dewand, H. M. 
gomery, 49th regt. 

Per TrlMwip/i.fromBomlwy; Mrs. Grant; Mra. 
Pelly; Mrs. Sutherland; Miss Streaker; Colonel 
Qoodfellow, chief engineer; Col. Collette i Msijor 


Bengal and Madras : Rev. 
, and five children ; Lieut 
, 44th regt. ; Lieut. Mont- 


N. Cracklow, 22d N. I.; Lieut. Bodmore; Mr 
Grant ; 4 t hildren ; 5 servants. 

Per City of Kdifdiurgh, from Bengal: Lieut. 
Col Hawthorne, lady, and family: Rev. H. S. 
Fisher, lady, and family ; the lady and family of 
F. Lloyd, Esq., H. C. S. 

Per Golden Fleece, from Bengal : Mr. and Mrs. 
G . Pearson ; Mr J. L. Newton. 

Per Ferf(Usaon, from Bengal : Mrs. Jackson ; 
Mra. Mating; P. E Paton, Esq., C S.; W.Ogil- 
vie. Esq, ditto; J. Goldsworthy, Esq.; Captain 
Hailes, N. 1, ; Lieut. W. .S. Pillans, artillery; Ms. 
G Grilllths, vet. surg. ; two Mas* ers Goldsworthy. 
— P'or the Cape : .Sir J. Bryant, Lady Bryant, ami 
family ; Dr. John Tytlcr, Mrs. Tytler, and Miss 
Tyller. 

Per Redman, from New .South Wales : Captain 
Mason ; Lieut. Lonsdale, 4th regt. ; Lieut. Black- 
burn, 17th ditto; Dr. Smith, ll. N ; Dr. Fair- 
fowl, ditto; Mr. Fletcher: Mr. Browning. 

Per Philanthrope, from Bengal for Bordeaux) : 
Geii Allard and family ; Moiis. Maffreidi ; Mon.s. 
Fabrc. 

Per Ctisimir Porter, from Bengal (for Bordeaux): 
Miss Marten ; Miss Gervain; Master Gervain ; 
Mons. e.Geraud. 


PASSEN'GEllS TO INDIA. 

Per Bolton, for Madras and Bengal : Mrs. Gen. 
Churchill; Mrs. .Shaw; Mrs. Prole; Mrs. John- 
son ; Mrs. Carlyle; Mrs. Hadfleld ; Misses Hnsea- 
son. (Churchill, Deonys. Bond, Kennedy, Shaw, 
and C. Shaw ; (Tapt. Prole; Capt. Johnson ; Capt. 
Faunce ; Dr. Carlyle; Lieut. Manning; Lieut. 
Hadfleld; Mr. Hoseason ; Mr. Gillott; Mr. 
Brown ; 7 steerage passengers. 

Per Rnpal Gcoricc, inx Bombay: Mrs. .Scriven; 
Lieut. Parbury, Indian Navy; Lieut. Skinner; 
Dr llamsay ; two Messrs Forbes; Mr. Treacher. 

Per Thomas Grenville, for Madras and Bengal : 
Major and Mrs. Smith ; Mrs and Miss Pa.ske ; 
Major Noble, ^ith Madras N. 1.; Major Pi>ole, 
.'kith ditto: Major Ritrhic, 40th ditto: Capt. 
Plowdixi; Hon. Mr Pellew; Lieut Piggott; Mr. 
J. E. Moncton; Mr. Blake; Mr. Chartress; Mr. 
Allardyce ; Mr. Haines; Mr. Newcomen; Mr. 
Brett; Mr. Erskine; Mr. Pollock. 

Per Protector, for Madras and Bengal : Capt. 
and Mrs. Rutherford; Capt. and Mrs M'Donald; 
C.apt. and Mrs. M'Kenzie; Mr. and Mrs .^mitli ; 
Mrs. Litster ; two Misses .Shum ; M’ss Ilenning- 
ton ; Miss Brown: Major Watkins ; Mr Harrison ; 
Mr. Lyall ; Mr. May ; Mr. Houston ; Mr.Renney ; 
58 Company’s trcxiiis. 

Per Royal William, for Madras ; Capt. and Mrs. 
Harrison; Rev. Dr. and Mrs Laurie; Rev. Mr. 
and Mrs Campbell; Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Porter; 
Dr. and Mrs. Banister; Mr. and Mrs. Goldingham 
and child ; Mr. and Mrs. Brunion ; Miss Tucker ; 
Mr. Dalmahoy. 

Per Tinke of Sasser, for Madras, Penang, d:c. : 
Dr. O'Connor, Roman Catholic abp. of Madras ; 
flve Roman Catholic ricigymen uccompanyijig 
him ; Major-gen. Sir John Fitzgerald ; .5fast. 
('rozier, II. M. .5.5th regt.. and Sirs. Crnzier ; Mr. 
Collier, cadet ; Mr. Davis, Protestant missionary, 
and Mrs. Davies ; Mr. Wolfe, missionary ; Mr. 
Brasscy, merchant of Peir.ing. 

Per Monnstunrt Klphinstone for Madras and 
Bengal: Mrs. Law; Mrs. Underwood ; Miss Law; 
Mis.H Crawford: Miss Wilkie: M:s.s Nkiiolls ; 
Miss Harris; two Misses Teed: Alex. Colvin, 
Esq. ; Capt. Underwood, Madras engineers ; N. 
B. Arkworth, Esq., solicitor to the Company, 
Madras ; Mc?ssrs. Baylcy, LUtlcilalc. Lushington, 
and Knox, writers; Lieut. Gilmore; Lieut. 
Groube ; Lieut. Steele ; Mr. Moorcroft, ca«let. 

Per Eliza, for Madras and Bengal: Capt. and 
Mrs. Watts; Capt. and Mra. Codrlngton; Mr. 
and Mrs. Tombs; Mr. and Mrs. Routh ; Mr. and 
Mrs Scott; Misses Fleetwood, Keane, Hitchens, 
Buchan, Comyns, and Dawson; two Misses ott- 
ley; two Misses Gwatkin : Capt. M'Lean: Lieut. 
Reeves; Ens. Cooke; Mr. Cunningham; Mr. 
Wallace; Mr. Robertson,- Mr. Hamilton; Mr. 
Pownall ; Mr. Middlemas t three native servants. 

Per Bayne, for Bombay: Mr. Davidson, C.S. ; 
Cant. Le Messurler; Mr. Young: Mr. Lc Mea- 
surler; Mr. Hanoer. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

j1prili5. At Crockiuicrieve, near Enniskillen, 
the lady of Col. T. Stewart, Madras army, of a 
son. 

Sfk At Clifton, near Bristol, the lady of Col. 
Whish, of a daughter. 

30. The Marchioness of Hastings, Baroness 
Grey de Rythyn, of a daughter. 

May 3. At Manor-house, Worthing, the lady of 
Richard Shaw, E<q., of the Hon. East-India Com- 
fiany'S medical service, of a son and heir. 

— At Barnes Common, the lady of Sir Henry 
Willock, of a daughter. 

12. At Tunbridge Wells, the lady of Major Wil- 
lock, of a daughter. 

17. At Bath, the lady of Major C. Graham, Ben- 
gal horse artillery, of a son. 

19 At Kilburn, Mrs. John D. Dickinson, of a 
son. 

23. In Baker Street, the lady of Capt. Rivett 
Camac, R. N., of a daughter. 


marriages. 

April 4. William Courtney, Esq., of the Hon. 
E. I. Company’s service, eldest son of the Rev. S. 
Courtney, vicar of Charles. Plymouth, to Ann, 
second daughter of Edward Scott. Esq., R. N. 

20. At Jersey, C. G. Bonsall, Esq., of Aberyst- 
wyth, to Ellen Louisa, daughter of the late Major 
Edward Browne, of the Hon. E. 1. Company’s 
service. 

27. At Paris, N. Bland, jun.. Esq., of Randall’s 
Park, Surrey, to Anna Maria, daughter of the late 
J. Smith. E^., of the Hon. £. 1. Company’s civil 
service at Madras. 

29. Samuel Briggs, Esq., formerly His Majesty’s 
consul at Alexandria, Egypt, and now of London, 
to Camilla, third daughter of John Larking. Esq., 
of Clare Mouse, Kent. 

39. At Edinburgh, Capt. James Roxburgh, of 
the Bengal army, to Sibella, eldest daughter of 
the late Maj.-Gen. Carnegie. 

— At Paris, Capt. Alex. Cumine Peat, of the 
Hon. E. I. Company’s Engineer service at Bom- 
bay, to Eliza, youngest daughter of the late Thti- 
mss Scott, Esq., W. S., and niece of the late Sir 
Walter Scott, Bart., of Abbotsford. 

— At St. Pancras Church, T. J. Amos, Esq., 
eldest son of the late T. S. Amos, Esq., solicitor- 
general of the colony of New South Wales, to 
Anne, eldest daughter of Brookes Hinton, Esq., of 
Kensington. 

May 5. At Linholiiie, near Hamilton, Capt. 
John Bartleman, Bengal army, to Isabella Miller, 
only daughter of the late Thomas Boyes, Esq., of 
Wellhali, Lanarkshire. 

— At Taunton, Capt. G. S. Blundell, of the 
Bengal army, to Augusta Catherina, youngest 
daughter of the late John Rickards, Esq., of Ail- 
stone Hill, Herefordshire. 

7. At St. George’s Hanover Square. Capt. H. 
L. Thomas, of the Hon. E. I. Company’s service, 
to Sophia Boydeil, daughter of H. L. Thomas, 
Esq., of Leicester Place. 

13. Charles Kensington, third son of the late 
Folliott Magrath, Esn., of Dublin, to Maria, 
youngest daughter of the late Capt. G. H, Alley, 
of the Hon. E. I. Company’s Marines, Calcutta. 

14. At Tottenham Church, Middlesex, the 
Rev. F. M. M’Carthy^. A. M., youngest son of the 
late M. M’Carthy, Esq., late colonial paymaster 
at the Cape of Good Hope, to Prances Mary, 
eldest daugnter of William Robinson, Esq.tLL.D. 
of Tottenham. 

17> At Bonchurst, in the Isle of Wight, Lieut. 
H. W. Hadfleld, of the Madras army, to Charlotte, 
only daughter of the late John Donaldson, Es.q, 
of Brighton. 

20. At Reading, J. MofRit Bond, Esq,, of Mor- 
timer, to Clementina Willis, daughter of Brlg.- 
Gen. Clements Brown, C.B., commandant of Ben- 
gal artillery. 


At St GeorgeTs, Bloomsbury, Richard Yeats 
Bush, Esq., of the 65th infantry, to Griselle, third 
daughter of Richard Bush, Esq., of the Mall, 
Hammersmith. 

21. At Lewisham, Lieut. H. Maynard, of the 
Bengal army, to Mias Jane Consett Bell, grand- 
daughter or the late Matthew Consett, of 
Guildford Street, Russell Square. 

At Liverpool, James Wright, Esq., of Bom- 
bay, to Christina, youngest daughter of the late 
William Nlcol, Esq., of Badentoy, Kincardine- 
shire, 

26. At Sittlngboume, Wm. H. Walker, Esq., of 
the Hon. E. 1. (^impany's service, to Frances, 
daughter of the late Richard Bathurst, Esq.'; of 
SitUngboume. 


DEATHS. 

Dsc. 12. On board the Krmouth, on his passage 
from Calcutta to the Cape of Good Hope, for the 
recovery of his health, Henry Millctt, Esq., of the 
Bengal civil service. 

2.5. By falling overboanl from the brig Thomaa 
Dougftllt in the Straits of Sunda, Mr. Thomas 
M. Hall, aged 18. 

— On his passage home from Canton, Mr. Tho- 
mas Fethers. agotl 17, second oiticer of the ship 
Alotgiana, of Liverpool. 

Jan. 21, 18.15. At sea, on board the Marleyt on 
the passage to England, Major J. Glass, of the 
.13d regt. Madras N.l. 

24. On board the Hero of Malotvn, on his passage 
home friHtt Bombay, Major Hunt, of H.M. 2d or 
Queen’s Royals. 

.11. At sqa, on board the St. George* on the pas- 
sage from India, Lieut. Henry San<lers» of the 
Bengal artillery, second son of the late Capt. Thus. 
Sanders, commander in the Hon. E.I. Company’s 
service. 

March i* At sea, on board the Elphimtone* on 
his passage to the Cape of Good Hope, (’apt. W. 
T. Drewif, of the Madras engineers. 

April 7. At Edinburgh, l^aura, wife of, and on 
the 15th, James Stoweil, son of. Archibald Graham, 
Esq., surgeon, Hon. R. 1. Company's service, 
Bombay establishment. 

20. At Jersey, .Janet Thomson, widow of Mr. 
Thomas Uplam, late officer in the E. I. Com- 
pany’s serx’ice, anil daughter of the late Wm. 
Currie. Eft]., of Jam.*iica. 

23. At W<irtliing, Hanson, Infant son ofO R B. 
Bcmcy, of the Bengal civil service, agetl 11 months. 

26. .\t his house, York Gale, Regent’s Park, 
Capt. Henry Kater, F.R S. 

May 5. At Swansea, Mr. John Oakey, aged 58, 
many years in the E.I. Company’s employ. 

6- At Loughton, in Essex, aged 65, Sarah, wi. 
dow of John Davison, Esq , of the E.I. House. 

— At his residence, I7, Bryanston Street, Port- 
man Square, Lieut .-('ol. Jofiii Bell, formerly of 
the Madras artillery, in the 7tith year of his age. 

7. At Elliot Place, Bingham Town, near Gos- 

S ort, Hants, aged 84. Mrs. Rebecca Yoke, relict of 
Ir. John Yoke, late purser K.N. 

13. At Clapham, in the 94th year of her age, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cook, widow of the celebrated 
circumnavigator Captain James Cook. 

18. At Exeter, in the 7<‘kl year of his age. Joh 
Neave, Esq , one of the oldest and most distin* 
guishod members of the Bengal civil service. 

— At Balham, Richardson Borradalle, Esq., in 
the 73d year of his age. 

24. At Alva-house Establishment, Hackney, 
Miss J. R. Harrison, aged 10 years, only daughter 
of the late E. C. Hamson, garrison-surgeon, and 
grand-daughtor of Capt. N. Tucker, Hon. E.I. 
Company’s service, Bombay. 

Lately. At Proctor’s Hotel, Westminster Bridge 
Road, J. Butivant, Esq., late purser in the Hon. 
E.I. Company’s service, in his »>th year. 

— At Buasora, Capt. O. A. Woodhouse, of the 
3d;regt. Bombay L.C. 

— At Calais, J. Cochrane, Esq., formerly of 
Calcutta 

— In Wexford, Capt. W. Clifford, late of the 3d 
Buffs. 
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denote jtrinu} eoMtt or tnanujiicturer«* priver: t \, ftfivanrti (per cr.itt-) on the Hnuta ; 
\J,<lin*:ount (per cent.) on the name: li. Vi. no demand.— The bo • w manml in ctpiul to tt-J ^h. 2 oz. 2 
dm., andimbnzftr maundn etiwil to 110 fnetorv nmunde. Hoods- .lold by S't.ltnpffc.v Ib nofs. prodnre 

.» to II per cent, more than when hoM hy Ct.RHpces F. mdn The .Mailras Candy U tuptol to SOOlti. The 

Surat Candy is equal to 740*4 lb. The Pecul is equal to l.'l.-Jj lb. The C'orge is 20 pieces. 


CALCUTTA, January 1 


Anchors Sa.Rs. rwt. 

ItoUles loo 

<N>al8 11. iTid. 

Copper Sheathing, l()-;i2 ..F. ind. 

H •MSilTS’, tlo. 

Thick sheets do. 

Old Cross do. 

Bolt (io. 

'rile do. 

Nails, a.ssort do. 

Peru Slab ct.lts. do. 

Russia Sa.lls. do. 

f'o'.ipcras do. 

Cottons, <-hiiita pee. 

-■ - Muslins, assort do. 

Yarn Id to 17') inor. 

('utlery, line 

( ilass 

Ilanlware 

tlosieiy, cotton 

Oitto, silk 


Rs.A. 

Rs. A. 


Rs.A. 

Rf 

.A. 

14 0 (a). 20 0 

Iron, .Swedish, sri.. 

..Sa.Rs. F.md. 4 5 (m 

4 

7 

10 » 

— 11 0 

Hat 


4 

M 

0 5 

— 0 .54 

Fngllsli, sti. . 


.** 

0 

.'15 fJ 

— ;jd 0 

liat 


2 

1.3 

:m 0 

— 34 11 

Holt 

do. .3 2 — 

3 

it 

— 



Sheet 


4 

lo 

:i3 9 

— ;i3 13 

Nails 


14 

4 

;id o 

— ;jf» 4 

II<K>ps 

F.md. 3 d — 

3 

10 

.14 0 

— .*1.5 0 

Kentledge ... 


1 

d 

4.5 0 

— .5.5 0 

Lead, Pig 


d 

3 

2H 12 

— 29 it 

unst.aiiipe 1. . . 


d 

1 

— 

— 

Millinery 


3.51). 

2 14 

— :i 41 

Shot, patent 



— 

1 *4 1 

i ‘\ II 

.Spelter 

.i^t.Us. F. mil. .5 2 — 

5 

4 

I ,1 V 
0 4i 

— i«> 

— o }| 

Strif ioiiery ....... 

SU*c*l, F.nglish 

.(‘t.its. F. iiid. .5 7 — 


IO 

25 A. 

— ;ioA. 

.Swedish 

do. d 0 — 

d 

4 

TiA. 

— lo\. 

Tin Plates 

.^a.Rs. l3ox 17 12 — 

10 

4 

no n. 

— 45I>. 

Woollen.s, Broad cloth, fine ..vtl. .3 Ji — 

!) 

0 

IO A. 

— 25 A. 

co.arse aiid inltUIliiig. . . . 12 — 

3 

4 

20 to ;15 \ .5:P.C. 

Flannel fine. 


1 

14 


MADRAS, February *1, 18:^.'>. 



Hs. 

3 

Iron Hoops 


Rs. 

3t» (dX 

Bs. 

3.5 


200 

Nails •. ... 


— 

— 


2liO 

Lead, Pig 


42 — 

4.5 



2.50 

Sheet 


3.5 — 

40 


.‘100 

Millinery 


2.5\. — 

;io \. 

— 

1.5 A 

. Shot, patent 


1.5A. — 

20 A 


Rs. 

Bottles 100 7 

Copper, Sheathing cuncly 2.'50 

Cakes do. lioO 

Old dt). *240 

Nails, assort do. 2M0 

Cottons, Chintz. 10 / 

Muslins and Ciinghains l.^.\. — 

laingcloth, fine .'lOA. — 

Cutlery, line P.C. — , 

filass and Karthenware Improving. .Swedi.sli do. 

Hardware l.M). •— 20 1). Tinplates lK>x 

Hosiery r. L’.’IA 

Iron, .Swetlish, randy 42 — 

• Knglish S(| do. 2.*i 


20 Spelter candy 

:.r» .\. Stationery 

IttA. Steel, Knglisli candy 


:io .V. 

.'iO 

2» 


4o — 
rioA — 
4.'> — 

tl."* — 

20 — 

Woollens, Bro.ad cloth, fine la D. — 


Flat and IkiU do. 2.7 — 2d 


• coarse 

■ Flannel, fine 


1.>I). 

P.C. 


.')0 

;w A. 

.'iO 

7o 

21 

20 r>. 
20 0 . 
10 A. 


H():MI5 \Y, January 24, 18.45. 


Rs. 

Anchors cwt. lo 

Bottles doz. 1 

Coals chald. 0 

Copper, .'Sheathing, l(i-;j2 ... .cw't. .>\ 

Thick sheets do. .'id 

Plate do. h/ 

'Pile do. M 

i:otlons. Chintz, &c., &c 

I.ongcloths 

Muslins 

Otliergo*>ds 

Yarn, Nos. 20 to (iO ll*. 0.124 

C Cutlery, table P.C. 

Cil.ass and Farthenware 10 1). 

Hardware. . . .* P. C. 

Hosiery, half hose P.C. 


Rs 

12 


— 12 




Iron 


, Swetlish, bar. 
Knglish, do... 
H(m)]>s. 

Nail.s 


.St. candy 
do.” 


Rs. 


cwt. 

do. 


■ Sheet th». 

Iltnl for bolts St. c.-indv 

di*. for nails .... 

Lead, Pig 

.sfu?el 

Millinery 


r>o 
24 
0.12 
i:t 
.'5.12 




Hs. 

2d 


Woollens, Broad cloth, fine 

■ coarse 

' Flannel, line 


.do. 

20 

.31) 

. cwt. 

• • (lOa 

9 

H.O 

— 


25 D. 


.cwt. 

.do. 

io — 
0.12 

5 D. 

1.3 

. .tub 
.box 
..yd. 

12 

20 

4 — 

1.12 — 

1 

f 

2.4 


CANTON, January f>, ltS35- 


Drs. Drs. I Drs. I)rs. 

Cottons, Chintz, 2n yds piece H .Ti Smalts pecul :io do 

— — - Longcloths do. 3 — Hi Steel, Swetlish tub 4 — 

Muslins, 20 yds do. — — | AVotdIens, Broadcloth yd. 0.90 — I.oO 

('ambries, 40 yds do. 3 — 4 do. cx super yd. 2.7«"» — «** 

Bandnnnoes do. 1.75— I.IM) Camlets pee. 17 —21 

Yam, Nos. id to 50 pecul 30 — 50 . Do. Dutch do. 23. 25 

Iron, Bar do. 1.75 2; Dong KIls do. 9 — 94 

Rod do. 2', — I Till, Straits pecul 15 

Lend, Pig do. 5 54 .Tin Plates box 9 — 
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Privet of European Goodt in the East, 

SINGAPORE, January 10, 18:15. 


Anchors pccul 

Bottles loo 

('opifer Nails and Shcathlof? pecul 

C'ottom,Madapollams, 24yd. by .*Viin. pcs. 

— — Imit. Irish 24 .'Ki do. 

Longcloths .TO to 40 • • • • ;ifi do. 

— — ' — ■» do. do 40-44 do. 

do. do 44-.'i4 do. 

Mi do. 

.VI do. 

Prints, 7-0* ftin/cle eohmra do. 

0-0. do. 

Cambric, 12yds. by 42 to 4.T in. - -do. 

Jaconet, 2c> 44 • ■ 40 - -tlo. 

Lappets. JO 40 • • 44 do. 

Chintz, fancy colours do. 


Drs. Drs.I Drs. Drs. 

0 0 Cotton I Ikfs. Imit. Hattlck, dble.* -doz. 2J (d), 4 

— 31 do. do Piillicat do/.. U — 5? 

40 _ 4*> Twist, 24 to 40 pe<*ul44 ~ 40 

M — .3 ; Hardware, assort Hm. dein. 

1,' — 3 !lroii, .Swedish peiul 41 — r> 

3i — 01 English do. 23 — 3 

4* — 74 Nail. riHl do. 3 — 31 

51 — «i Lead, Pig do. 41 ~ 5 

— — !>—— Sheet do. unsaleable 

— — Shot, patent bag — — 

24 — 3 Spelter pecul 4 — 41 

3 — 3'. Steel, Swedish do. 51 — 

Ij — 24 English do. — — 

} vcry li- Woollens, Long Ells pcs. 10 — II 

mit. D. C.ninblets do. 20 — 24 

4 — 5» Ladles* cloth yd. 1.1 — 21 


REMARK S. 


Calcutta^ Jan. 8, IBS-T. — There has been a very 
ready demand for Glasgow Piece Goods through- 
out the week, particularly for Mulls, Mediums, 
and l.appct Scarfs, for which dcscriptums profita- 
ble rates have been obtained. In Chintz, some 
sales arc reported at unaltered prices Purchasers 
of Mule Twist have not been urgent during the 
nast week. During the last day or two the demand 
for Copper has b^*n very active, and prices have 
advanced.— Jon. 20. Lappets, the stock of which 
is small, are in goixl demand, but plain White 
and Coloured Cottons generally arc dull. The 
Yarn market Is In the same state as for the two 
preceding weeks. In "Woollens nothing doing. The 
Copper market is inactive, and our (piotations 
may be considered in some degree nominal. .Spel- 
ter and other descriptions of SletaU are much the 
same as by our last. In Wines, &c., no sales to 
report ; the market generally overloaded . — Price 
VtJtr. 

Madrn^t Fch. 4, lO.T.V — The market has not 
vnri^ much by the present arrivals from England. 
Millinery, .Stationary, Long Cloths (fine). Glass- 
ware, and Earthenware, are getting into iiniuiry, 
and prices improving. The Importations of flams 
and Cheeses, Oilman-stores, aii<l (.’ontVetionary, 
have lieen large, and prices on the decline. Me- 
tals, with the exception of Iron, which continues 
In good request, and none imported for some time, 


find purchasers at prices varying little from our 
quotations. — Price Car. 

Sintfiipto-c. Jan. 1(), lfl3.V — Markets for the last 
week have been exceeilingly dull — almost nothing 
doing, which is usually the case during the months 
of .January and February — between the lliigis and 
Junk seasons. 

Homhaj/t Jan. I7. lft.'15. — The only sales of Piece 
GtMxls re'porieil during the week are the folowiiig, 
1*1 — Hook Muslins, 24t) pieces at Rs. .3 per piece ; 
Cambrics, }(i4l dti. .at 4-4 per do. ; 'ra]»e Checks, 
2lH) do. at ;) 12 per «lo. ; Ilamlkercliiefs, do/, 

at 1-H per ctoz. ('otton ^'arn and Woollens, no 
trans.artions reportetl.— 24. ^*aving liad no 
arrivals from England for some weeks, hfilders are 
shewing a slight inclination of imnvovement in 
Metals, especially in the articles of Spelter and 
(’opjTer. 

Oiwf'ui, /Vr. 2.3, 1834. — TVe have no .alteration 
to notice in British Piece Goods and Cottiwi V'arii ; 
the demand <y>iitiniies. — />,•#•. .30. Tin has expe- 
riencc*d a slight improvement. — ./««- (i, lH'la. Cot- 
ton Piece GfMxts are going off* at our rpiotations, 
though theiuihs are lx>coiTiing limited as the new 
year appro.ac:hes. The finer (pialities of ('otton 
yarn are in i'i(|uest. Woollens are saleable at a 
little ini)>n>veinent in jirice. J.ong Ells have de- 
clined, ami tlie dealers are fe.arful of purclULsing 
under the expectation of large importations. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES, 


CalcHttaf Jan, S9, I8fJ5. 
Government .Securities. 

Buy.l Rs. As. Rs. As. [Sell. 

Prem. 21 12 Remittable, No.l to R«7. 22 li Prem. 

0 4 .Second 5 per cent 2 u 

1 12 Third 5 per cent 2 4 

Disc. 2 12 4 p. Cent. Loan, 2 14 Disc. 

13,200 Bank of Bengal .Shares (10,000)— 1.3,orKl. 
Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private billi !) 0 per cent. 

Ditto on government and salary bills i; o do. 
Interest on lf>ans on deposit 7 0 do. 

Rate of Exchange. 

On London and Liverpool, six months’ sight, and 
12 months' date— to buy, 2s. to 2s. Id. ; to sell, 
2s. 2d. per .Sa. Rufice. 

Madras, Feb. 4, 1835. 

Government Securities. 

Remittable Loan, six per cent. — 22 per cent, pre- 
mium. 

Non- Remittable — Old five percent — par. 

Dlt'o ditto of I8th Aug. 182.5, five per cent.— par 
to 24 premium. 

Ditto ditto last five per cent.— 21 per cent, pre- 
mium. « 

Ditto ditto Old four per cent.— 1 4 per cent, dis- 
count. 

Ditto ditto New four per cent.— 1 4 per cent, dis- 
count. 

Exchange. 

On London, at 6 mon ths. Is. loid* per Mad. R. 


Ifo/nbin/t Jan. 24, 183.5. 

Exchanges. 

Bills on London, at <1 mo. sight, 28. to 2s. Iil. 
per Hui»ee. 

On C.'ilciilta, at .30 days’ sight, I07.I to IO7.4 Horn. 
Hs. per liNi Sicca liupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight, 101.2 to 101.12 Bom. 
Rs. per 1(S> Madras Rs. 

fJnverninent .Seciiritie.s. 

Remittable Loan, 120.8 to 131.4 Bom. Rs. per 100 
.Sa. Rupees. 

,5 per cent. Lo.in of 1822-23, according to the period 
of discharge*, 11*7. 12 to 1 08. 12 per ditto. 

Ditto of 182.5-28, I07.8 to 110.12 )H*r ditto. 

Ditto of ll^2!)-30, 1 10 to 1 10.8 per ditto. 

4 per cent. Loan of 18:)2-.’).‘l, lof! to 100.4 per ditto. 

Siti^aporr, Jan. 10, 183.5. 

Exchange's. 

On London, 3 to 4 mo. sight, 4s. 4d. to 4s. fid. per 
dollar. 

On Bengal, 210| Sa. Rs. per KM) dollars. 

Canton, Jan. Q, 18.35. 

Exchanges, Ate. 

On London, fi mo. sigliL, 4s. ikl- to 4s. Khl ))cr Sp 
D0I. nominal. 

Finance ('onunittcc for advances on consignments, 
4s. 7d. 

On Bengal. — I’rivate Bills. 210 Sa. Rs. per 100 
Sp. Dols.— Company’s ditto, .30 days, 208 Sa.Rs. 

On Bombay, ditto Boni. Rs. 218 to 218 pgr ditto. 

Sycee Silver at Liiitin, 44 per cent. prem. 
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THE LONDON MARKETS, May 26, 


Suj^r.— The market is steady. The stock and 
delivery of West-Tndia Sugars arc lcs.s than last 
year's: those of Mauritius Sugars are greater. 
There are few transactions in East-Iiidia. The 
prices of Mauritius are firm. 

Cojfee ^ — There is a demand for East-India Coflce« 
but the sales are few. 

Ci»ttvn . — The market is steady, though there is 
little business doing. 

Indigo , — The inquiries after this article have 
subsided. Prices arc somewhat lower. 

Silk . — There is little variation in the Silk market. 
The arrivals from China are heavy. 

Spicea.— There is no alteration. 

K ice.— There is more demand for rice, and large 
purchases have been made at improved prices. 

Tea , — The Tea market seems to be In a state of 
confusion beyond what was prognosticateti by 
those who were the most competent to judge of 
the cfTects of an open trade. It is impossible to 


quote any prices. The purchasers of tlie Com- 
pany's Tea are holders to an enormous extent; 
sales of Private'- trade Tea occur every week ; very 
little is sold at any price; in short, all is confu- 
sion. 

Mr. S. Rice, when asked by Sir Roliert Peel, in 
the House of Commons, on tl>el4tli, whether any 
alteration was to be made in the Tea-duties, de- 
clared he was not prepared to answer the ques- 
tion. 

The following ofllcial notice was issued from tlic 
India House on the *2*2d inst.— The buyers of Tea 
are requested to take notice, that tlie l*rompt for 
theCompany's Tea, which stood for the 29lh inst., 
in )K)stpone<i to the •24th July next, upon a fur- 
ther deposit of 4-J. on each chest being paiii on or 
before tlie •2!Uh Inslrint, togctlier with liitercst at 
the rate of four per cent, per annitin, upon the 
amount postpoiuxi from the 2Plli instant, until llie 
day of payment.; and without fees, if tlie full 
payment be made on or before the said 24tli July." 


DAILY PllICES OF STOCKS, from April to Mui/ 25, \S35, 


! I Bank a Pr. Ct. ,1 Pr. Ct. .'1^ Pr.Ct. New .1^ Long Iiviia 4 

|‘* *1 Stock. Red. Consols. Red. Pr.Ceut. .Annuities. Stoi'k. 


27 

2 I 752 I 8 


5)2 A 5)2? 

99395)3 

loujl- ^ IfiJ 17 


28 

j 218 

91.591 

02 35)2 J 


loo^oi ir;;;: 

2f>Oj 

29 

2 I 752 I 8 

91391? 

‘f-'iy-’.; 

95)595).; 

KHX^-OA 163 16],! 

— 

30 

2171 

9155)13 

923:)25 

99 95)] 

loojoJ 

260v 1 

May 

j 

1 

i 




1 

‘ — 

91^91? 

92.?92g 

— ' 

!l(X)iJ0i i<5{,: 

261 

2 


9U5ilv 

925923 

99|99i 


261 


.41 — yi^Olg y‘49‘2^'99 99j KXVjJ-Ol Ifii -iGI } 

; .5 ’ai7 ‘217.i 9li91n 92ji9‘2i9MT99ji lOOlOi »«i;; ’ 

j :‘J17 217j91i91i9‘Jg-9‘Ji‘9S399 KXl'O.UCj loi;? ; 

i 7 217 217| 91i9liJ 92i92‘!9S^99 'KXlg-Oi IGJ » 

* 8 '210^217 9l.l91g - 921923 98499 lOOlOjlfiS 18 ', > — I 

. 9i 216 I 91 A 92^92^98^985 IO()30:| 16|;| — 

! 11 216 216:l91.[9lil 923925:98^98! 1(X) 04 16'* 16J 2.79i | 

12 21.5.J215^\9C491‘ 91-55)21:983983 995100 leij I6j — | 

; 1:J 2I5i2i6 91 91.}.92 924 98'i98j 5)jl00» 1615 162 2,>f}3 ' 

14 i 2151 903913 9I 492A 9H39S3 995100 163 ~ i 

15 2I5i215j9039l3.9l392A98398i93l003l6];{ 163 275)5! 

16 21532I5*»91 91 » 92» 98.^98510005 — or;o 

18 1 215? 91591] 5i2592i 5)8|98l 10030316*3 16];* — 

19 21.31215; 91591] 5)25923985983 l(X)50f 163 16];* 260 

20 i 2I.5J ■ 915 ;92 925 5)8598| 100 05 164 16j;1 260 

; 21 2I4 2J4J90J9J !9I ?92 i98|985 993l(X) 161;}16j,j 259.1 

: 22 i 213 901903 914915: ? 99^99316? 16];! 257 8 1 

! 23 2121212? fjo|905 9l.i9J? 98.{98j 99jl(K> I6]i] 1(4257 8 
^ 25 21252135 90i90j:91j91f;98398i 993100 16j;i I6j — 
i I ! I ' I 


I'r.Ct.’ India Exch. 


Ui-Jl). ; 

Bonds. 

Bills. 1 

! 

17 

1 9p 

35 

.36pl 

— 1 

I9l> 

85 

36 p- 

— 

I 

J)P 

35 

.36p 


15 

17|) 

1 

34 

35p' 

i 


16 

17p 

3-1 

J 

— 1 

16p 

34 

3.7|.! 

— 

13 

14p 

31 


— 

12 

1 ip 

31 

33pl 

— 

- 

— 

31 

32pj 

.... 

12 

Hp 

31 

32p' 

— 

12 

I4p 

29 

31 p| 


11 

I3p 

28 

:iOp; 

— ; 

10 

13p 

27 

25)pi 

i 

5) 

lip 

27 

29p| 

— 1 


lip 

27 

29p' 

— 

5) 

lip 

27 

28p 

— 

8 

I Op 

26 

28p 

— 

9 

lip 

26 

2Sp 

— 

9 

lip 

26 

27 p 

— 

9 

lip 

27 

28p 

— 

9 

lOp 

26 

27p 

— 

8 

lOp 

26 

27p 

— 

.5 

9p 

23 

26 p 

— 

5 

7p 

23 

2.'>p 


5 

7p 

23 

25p 


Frederick Barry, Stock nnd Share Broker, 7, Birchin Lane, CornhilL 



NEWWORKS 

BY DISTINGUISHED WRITERS, 

PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. SAUNDERS AND OTLEY, 

CONDUIT STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 


I. 

MR. BULWER’S NEW WORK. 

In two voIr. post Bvo. 

THE STUDENT. 

By the Author of Eugene Aram,** “ England and the English,** See. 

** Great ns is both the power and beauty of Mr. BulwerVs former Works, we know none that 
mark the creative thinker more than the preieent production — its pngea are full of new liglitar 
and happy illustrations .** — lAtemry Gazette^ 

11 . 

M. DE TOCQUEVILLE’S AMERICA. 

Ill Octavo. 

DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA. 

By M. A. Df. TocQUEViLilr, 

'I'ransluted under the inspection of the A»ithor. 

•* We recommend ]\I. De Tocqueville’s worl|. ns ili.? very best in plan on the subject of 
America w« have ever met with, and we think we may claim ths .sume praise for it with refer* 
once to its execution.** — lUackuoini, 

SIR GRENVILLE TEMPLE’S TRAVELS. 

4 In two v.»ls. Bvo. Plates, 

EXCURSIONS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 

ALGIERS AND TUNIS. 

By Major Sir T. (juf.nvili.k Ti'mpi.k, Bart. 

** Sir Grenville Temple is n highly nccomplishod gcntU>m:in, and a talented tourist, and his 
Excursions afford us information not to be found in any oilier work with which we are uc- 
i|uuiiited.*' — Monthly llenmv, 

IV. 

SIR WILLIAM GLLLS NKW WORK. 

In two voU. 8 VO. \Vil!i Engravings. 

R O ME AND ITS VICINITY. 

By Sir William Gell, Author of ** 'I'he Itinerary of Gr.jece,” " Topography of Troy,** 

*' Pompeii," &c. 

With a beautiful MAP made expressly for the Work by the Author. 

" These elegniit volumes are iiuiispcnsal le to the complete scholar and the classical traveller.' 
— Spectator, 

V. 

THE HON. MRS. NORTON’S NOVEL. 

lu three vols. post 8vc. 

THE WIFE, AND WOMAN’S REWARD. 

By the Hon.. Mrs. Norton. 

<• < The Wife,’ and * Woman's Reward,’ are full of brilliancy and pathos. In knowledge of 
society, and of the feelings aud passions by which it i*^a«tuated, Mrs. Norton has no rival.*'— 
John Bull* ^ 




: NKV iroltka '^u^nrdtrxsflBiit 

VI. 

CAPTAIN MARRYATS NEW WORK. 

In three Tols. post 8vo. 

OF MANt TALES. 

Bjr the Auther of « Peter Simple,” « Jacob Faithful ” &c. 

•• Ceptain Mairj^t aeems to ns to stand alone amongst the writers of his century in the 
power of presenting life as it ia"^pectator. 

NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OP « CECIL HYDE.*’ 

In three vols. post 8vo. 

HARRY CALVERLEY. 

By the Author of ** Cecil Hyde.” 

” The scene of this work is laid among the upper ranks of London life, and executed with 
the skill and spirit .of c^e well acquainted with its varying hues.^^^Ltt. Gazette, 


NEW WORK B 


vni. 

AUTHOR OF ” THE COLLEGIANS.’* 

a linree vols. post 8vo. ; 

MY NEIG?ELB(QUrJhOOD. 

By the Author the Collegilns.” 

'* No writer has depicted Irish character and ^^nners wAh greater truth and effect than 
this author. His descriptions of scenery are chanlliBgly pilturesque ^ his personal sketches 
vivid and individual, and his tales well constructed, cnler^li^g, and interesting.” — Air. Gu- 

IX. , 

THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON'S NEW %>BK. 

In three vols. post 8vo. 

THE TWO FRIENDS. 

By the Countess of Blessington. 

•• The dignity and sweetness of the female character were never portrayed with mora fore# 
and truth than in this clever production.” — 2 met. 


X. 


NEW WORK BY THE ALTTIldR OP •' GRANBY.’ 

The Second Edition, Revised, Iq three vols. post 8vo. 

ANNE g;, R E Y. 


Edited by the Author of " Granby.” 

” This work reminds us of Miss Austen’s admirable novels.”— New Monthly 

iMag, 

** It is full of feminiue lovelinOss, and that quickness of observation which it the peculiar 
gift of the sex.”— Court Journal, 

MISS LANDO^^ NEW WORK. 

1b one Tol. of tbe Avlbor, 

VOW d ;f V f E peacock. 

Authox qf ^ Vtdleti” ” Venetian Braoelet,” ^c. 




FIRST AND ONLY COMPLETE EDITION OF COWPER. 


In Monthly Volumes, beautifully embellished with Engravings, uniformly with 
Scott, Byron, Crabbb» &c. 

Now Ready, price As, bound and lettered, Vol. 111. of ih4 

FIRST AND ONI.Y COMPLETE EDITION OP 

the life and works of 

WILLI AH OOWPSR, 

IKCLX7DINO THE WHOLE OP HIS 

PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE, 

WHICH WILL APPEAR EXCLUSIVELY IN THIS EDITION. 

* REVISED, AliRANOED, AND EDITED BY THE 

REV. T. S. GRIMSHAWE, A.M. 

RECTOR OF BURTON, NOflTHAMPTONSIlIRE, AND VICAR OF BIDDENIIAM, BEDf ORDSHIRE ; 

AUTHOR OP "THE LIFE OF THE REV. LEOH BICHMONO.” 

Splendidly Illustrated with Engraving by the FindenSj ^beautiful 

Drawing.s of J. I). JIabdino, Esq.^vvV 

TAKExV ON THE SPOT EXPRESSLY EDITION. 

OPINIONS OF PRESS. 

This is a beautiful edition of the bard of O^ei^^rho Editor, lilr. Grimshawe, bas added 

0 this edition upwards of Two Hundred to the admirers of Cowper must prove 

1 treasure/’^Morning Chronicle, 

" A deli^Iitful Work, The Letters, noy^Sr the first time incorporated, are even better than 
hose w*hich have so long secured thovppinlic favour. Tlieir unaffected pleasantry, abundant 
'ariety, and uiLstudiod eloquence, |^iud us of tlio best efforts of Addison and Steele, over 
vhich Authors, tage in u more generally infonned understanding.**— 

"The works ojL Cbvrjfer need no recommendation; they are incorporated into our living 
iternturo, and ■;j0(u be read ns long ns men shall rend for nmusorneut, or to gather wisdom of 
vhich no poet i#R greater teaclicr. The peculiar merit of tlie prt?scnl edition is, that it con- 
nins Cowper*Bv Private Corre.spondcnce. It is very appropriately dedicated to the Dowager 
..ally Throckmortpii, onti of the few surviving friends of the Poet, and deserves the patronage 
>f afl his admirers.’* — Courvn\ 

" Beauty of type, correctness of text, and elegance of illustration, are the leading features of 
his Edition. If ever |i work of tho kind was formed for universal popularity, it is the present.” 
—BeWs Mesunger, ' 

" An elegant Edition of iheAVri tings of Cowper, his Life and Letters, now first completed by 
be introduction of his " Private. L'orr<>^pondencc.” 'I'ho Engravings are very beautiful, anil 
ho volumes, without the iiecosai^j^f any additional ornament from the binder, are fit for the 
ibrary of tbo most fastidious coll^tOfcL while the price is w'ithin the composs of tho mechanic. 
The l.etters of the amiable Cowper .oRhot be too extensively circulated.” — Dispatch, 

** The writings of such a man as fi^wper can never be too much multiplied, and while taste 
)r moral feeling remains in the they w'ill never cease to bo appreciated. We are 

;horouglily satisfied from personal knowledge, that Mr. (iriinshnwe i.s tho only living man who 
:an do justice to the Life of Cowper ; liaygeil understands the peculiar niceties belonging to 
:be history of his late friend, and will noodpbt do full Justice in placing them before the minds 
)f bis readers .” — Evangelical Mag, ■ 

" Alore beautiful and highly finished illuatr^ioiis than those of Mr. Grimsbawe’s edition of 
Cowper, we certainly never met witli.**— LiVsirii^ Gazette, 

*■ This is the handsomest specimen of modem Standard Works that we have yet seen. Thq 
Letter>Prc.ss, the Kmbellisliments, the entire g^eiUing up are exquisite. It will contain upwards 

Two Hundred Letters of tbo Poet’s ** Private j^rrespondence,” which have never before been 
incorporated in any Edition of his Works, and^nce our great Christian Poet will doubtless 
take his place in many hundreds of drawing-ropnu^hat have hitherto been denied possession of 
his surpassing beauty and refinement.”— Ilf 

** The most beautiful Edition of this favoii^tlN^et that has yet been given to the Public. It 
is to be finished in a Series of Eight Volumej^ li^d will bo the tirst Complete Edition of Cowper, 
at a neat portion of his ** Private Corresp^lid^UC^f is still Copyright. Thia editipn was 
Cemplaced by tho Rev. Dr. Johnson, thp sfeMtiq^^>and devoted iclnaman 
youthful " dear Johnny” of his Correspondeneh/ lipd the friend wh^ afhsruwo sb 
watched orer hU U»t iUnessj and closed his ey«i. The death of tl^t ^tlemaa haa devtdm 



COMPLETE EDITION OF COW»l&R. 

tiM task of Editor npon hia brother-in-law, the ReT« T. S. Grlmahawe ; who, having the ex- 
duaive power of publishing the vahole Correspondence of Cowper — a collection of the most 
beautiful and ioterpsting Letters ever given to the world— propel to j^int Ihem'entire, and in 
Chronological order,' this power we Oonceive the chief merit of this Edition — as nothing in any 
other can atone for the want of these Letters. Without entering into the question of Cowper'a 
Literary rank, we may at once determine that he is the most popular of English Poets ; and, 
that. while female readers form so large a majority, he must remaiu so. We therefore rejoice 
in every new Edition of the Household Poet of England, and in this one especially, as witn the 
cheapness db remarkable in these days, it combines completeness, accuracy, and great .beauty 
in its embetiishments.” — TdiVsMag, 

** This w'ork is very beautifully printed, and embellished with excellent Engravings, by tTie 
Messrs. Findens, from Drawings by Harding, of scenes once familiar to the Poet, and* coi>- 
nected with the History of his Life. The Editor, Mr. Grimshawe, is of established reputation 
as a biographer, and he has had the assistance of some of Cowper’a nearest and dearest friends 
in this attempt to do honour to hia memory. His chief advantage, however, consists in the 
power to introduce the ** Private Correspondence** of Cowper. The work will now become 
one of the most interesting and valuable in the language— published in a style of elegance wor- 
thy the admirable Poet and excellent iniin— edited by an accomplished clergyman, and acres- 
•ible to readers of all classes." — New Monthly Mag, * 

The Volumes before us containing Cowper's beautiful and inimitable Letters, Hayley*s re- 
marks, and Mr. Grimsbawe's emendations and reflections, are as perfect as it is possible for 
any work to he,**r^Monthly Mag, 

** It is W'itb the sincercst pleasure that we announce a perfect Edition of the whole vrorks of 
this exemplary Cbristtan Poet. The Editor is dcicidedly one of the most competent persons 
that could be;^ela4^<3,r ivhether we judge from his religious character, his high literary reputn- 
tion. or the.^xrellenfeitt^^ in which he has prepared the Volumes now before us. That the 
sale of this work will ej^Skthat of any modern publication, W'e can have no doubt. J'he Poet 
is one of the most popularVillsn^laaguagb* comparatively nothing, if w'e take 

into consideration the elegant Si. wlbicb the work is got up; the IHustrations are really 
beautiful. The ensuing Volumes published Monthly, so ns to he ready for delivery 

with the Magazines. In a word, this EMtion of Cowper's W'orks ought to find its way into 
every drawing* room and every cottage United Kingdom." — Sun, 

** There is not, in the whole circle of Kn(||[j^;;^terature, a single writer whose works, in- 
cluding his admirable Correspondence, deserve so geoerally infused, if wo may be i>rr- 
roitted the expression, into society as those of CowSm. lie m not only intrinsically poetical in 
his thoughts and phraseology, but full of tho swelwitt||;t»|ijnd^ of practical wisdom ; that which 
will long abide in the heart as well ns the understandingli^ittl W'bicb will make an iiiipressioti 
where sterner and more formal moralists utterly fail. U not yet heard the deli- 

cious music of his verso, or been touched by tho tenderness Ithi^l^laucboly beauty of his 
familiar letters, will now' have an opportunity of examining for theiiisllv'e|.|be grounds upon, 
which this favourite jmet comes so strongly recommended to their periisal.'^Mr, Grimsliaw«f 
appears to be w'ell qualified for the responsible task of editing a complete edition of (.'owper. 
and we presume that the copyright of the Private Coi respondence is vested in hia hands ; ns ho 
states that he alone has access to that work. A volume aitpears each month, beautifully em- 
bellished by the Findens, at the modtMate rate of Five Shillings,''— ilffflr. 

** There is something in tho Letters of Cow'pc.r inexpressibly delightful. They )>ossess 
excellencies so op]iosite«— a naive simplicity arising from perfect goodn^g of heart and single- 
ness of purpose, contrasted with a deep acquaintance with the follies and vices of human 
nature, and a keen sense of humour and ridicule. They uni te.Uie playfulness of a child, tlie 
aflfectionateness of a woman, and the strong sense of a man. Tney give us glimpses of 
pleasures so innocent and pure, as almost to realize the Ei»n of our great poet. VYc think 
nim by far the most delightful letter waiter in our langua|^^^^— Quartc) /y Review, 

“ Ine great variety and truth of Cowper's descriptiotl^; the minute and correct painting of 
those home scenes and private feelings, w'itb which ertoy one is internally familiar ; the 
sterling weight and sense of most of his observations, ^Hd above all, the great appearance of 
facility with which every thing is executed, and the Imppy use ho has so oAen made of the 
most common and ordinary language ; all concur stamp upon his Poems the character of 
originid genius, and remind us of the merits that l|iye secured immortality to Shakspeare. It 
is impossible to read the productions of Cow'per without being delighted with his force, his 
brilliancy, and his variety." — Edinburgh Review, 

Cowper’s fame, loft^ and established as he left it, has been exalted and extended by his 
Jitters and Poems published since bis death. I'here cannot be discerned, we think, in any of 
bis writings, a single trace of intellectual imbecility. Tho grandeur, the grace, and the sim- 
plicity of superior genius are impressed on ereiy one of his works ; even his fragments ore the 
fruits of sound, and vigorous, ond exquisitely^ cultivated mind.” — Eclectic Review, 

The Fouara VolvmEj with an additiaiiul number of Cowper's Private Letters, 
Ml he publiehed on the let of June, and the remaining Volumee on the let^of each 
, ,9ueeeeding month until completed, 

. ,, . 

AlfU 0TLBY, CONDUIT STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 



LOOK TO YOUR LOCKS I 

AN 

VSXPOSURE OF THE STSTEH 

PURSUED BT TUB 

VENDERS OF LOCKS. 


Ths limited ipace of aa Advertisement renders it impossible to do jastiee tu 
this subject. 

It has long been a system with the Ironmongers and ordinary Venders to stock 
their shelves with that description of Ix>ck that yields to them the greatest propii 
AT THE LEAST OUTLAY, REGARDLESS OP ITS SECURITY, and whon Solicited to keep | 
really secure Lock in stock, their reply invariably is, it ANSWEji TijiEiiil 

PURPOSE, and why? for the following reasons, they gdy||^iBS(^^|tii^^|ie4^oiihtry 
Makers at such a low price that enables them to put f|p Kut 100 P£r ^nt. profit 
on their Outlay, say for instance, they give Four ^Rkplllgs for a Country Lock and 
sell it for Eight Shillings, whereas the genolii|^^M|^s would cost them Six Shillings 
and also sell for Kight Shillings, giving th€jW>NLY 33^ per cent, profit, on a 
GREATER OUTLAY ; or Oil un Outlay or;£40iKhey gain a profit. of .£400., while on tha 
outlay of £600. for Secure Locks, a;|lfi|&|||^nly ;£^00. is realised to them ; and this 
explains why the public do not done them when they apply to Ironmon-: 

gers, and shows tliat they are pay^g as much for a spurious isutatiok, as they 
WOULD PAY for A GENUiNYMki^^ LOCK ; Couiitry Locks are got up expressly 
FOR SALE, regardless of thejjpe interior fittings which constitute their security. 

A .serious injm|!i|MlilTe by selling these spurious l^ocks, under which is placed 
property of thejiiiligst importance, such as wills, deeds, jewellery, private stock 
IN TRADE, PIRATE LEDGERS, &c. &c. Many applications are made to Ironmongers 
for a really secur^ Lock, regardless of its price, and if the applicant is supplied with 
a spurious' LOCK^ what has the Vender done? in too many instances, involved 
A WHOLE familV y|;N RUIN; the daily police reports furnish us with too many 
instances of this kind, [see extracts on other side3 and it is but fair to suppose that 
the greatest nun^er of thefts do not come before the Public, such as taking 
AWAY VALUABLE making erasures, &c. which are not discovered till 

too late, as the dupli»SK^^k|I, made from wax impressions affords the means of ke« 

LOCKING TO LULL 8U8PIGI^|||. 

A GOOD LOCK should^wuess the following properties; first, that it cannot be 
picked ; secondly, that the kb^vill not admit of impressions being taken in sealing 
w'ax or other substances, to 1i^w even a first-rate workman to make a fac- 
simile (a positive FAILURE AH EVERY OTHER DESCRIPTION OF KEY, See drawing 
No. %) and the capability of pm^|^ing such a number of changes both on the Key 
and liock, as to exclude all possib^^ of sending out duplicate keys. 

Observe,’* the Lock with 7 gvWds or 7 Notches at the end of the pipe of 
THE KEY, (sec drawing No. ],) is thitl^cription of Lock, and S. Mordan assures 
the Public that no other invention whi^ver up to this moment gives the same 
security conjointly in the key and Gentlemen whose mechanical cariosity 

requires further information, are invited to^ie Manufactory, City Road, Finsbury. 
This l.iOck is patronised more or less, In all government offices, banking houses, 

NEWGATE, AND OTHER PRISONS. ^ i 

To produce a secure Lock there liiUit be some good nicchanical contrivanceS| 
and the security it affords to property in the absence of the principal, should mot 
be lost sight of, if the price becomes a consideration on purchasing it. 

This Lack is particularly adapted /or making in su^ ioith maeter ki^ 




To .PURCHASERS, OBSBRTE that cach Lock has the above oval sealing wax im- 
pression. One Agent will be established in each principal Town in the United 
Kingdom, who will not be allowed to sell any other description of lock what- 
ever, so that the purchaser may be protected from having spurious locks imposed upon 
him as genuine ones ; the Names and Address of the Agents will be regularly adver- 
tised, till this is arranged, the public are requested to send their Orders for the 
7 Guard Jjock direct to the manufactory, 22, City Road, Finsbury, London. 

These Locks are made of all sizes from the smallest Cabinet to the largest 
Prison door. 

Iron Doors for Strong Rooma^ Iron Chests^ Safes ^ Fire Proof Deed fiash Boxes fjfc* 


THE following EXTRACTS FBOM THE “TIMES'* NEWSPAPER PROVE A FEW OP THE EVILS OF 
TRUSTING TO BAD LOCKS, AND THE EFFECTS OP DUPLICATE KEYS. 

Another of those estansive and mysterious robberies of Jewels, 6cc. whicb have Intel v been so frequent, 
was committed or liiesdiiiy las^ at the residence of the Dowager Lady }3rownlow, No. 30, IJilh street, 
Berkeley •square. Tt appesra^i^ the evening of the above day, at 7 o’clock, her ladyship’s Jewels, 
&c. were safe in the various wherein they were regularly deposited, and that about half-past 9 

o'clock, on lady Brownlow entcri^hef dressing mom, slie discovered that several of the said drawers hnd 
been unlocked, and that the whole of (Ii||v>]rii^ah7ea in question were gone ; the property stolen is estimated 
at 5000. or jfGOOO. value, consisting of mKinond necklaces, Ac. Ac. tog(;ther with an elegant gold 
watch, a writing desk full of letters and other il^rtaiit papers.” Times,** I'eb. 27. IS.‘l5. 

** On Sunday last, tln^reuiiscs of Mes>rt. T. and 



S. Smith, E, King-street,lA^pfide, was entered 


’ Feb. 27, 1835. 

No. Z- 


a similar manner, and properij' R|tihe amount of £000 
stolen.” See Times, Feb, 27. ^ ^ fT 

** On Saturday <!vening, bctweiMiisq||^.#nd 8 o’clock, 
the house of Mr. Meldruiu, No, 9, Higli -j[far^ t, Pcck- 
liam,w as entered hy some thieves hy meanlNiy|kelcU>n 
keys, during theabM*nccof the family at chiirrlif|S8ld* 
robbed of considerable property. Tlu* same night, IlKSS’ffi 
house of Mr, Heley, N<»,23, SouthCunduit-slreet, Beth- 
nal (ircen,was robbed( f Silk and other slock : and the 
house of Mr. Medhurst, No, 7, New York-street, was 
rubhed in a similar manner during the absence of the 
families. On the same night, between 5 & 10 «»’clock, 
the silu'p of Mr. Harvey, No. 1-1.5, Strand, whs robbed 
by some thieves, who ciVecled an entrance at a private 
door hy means of skeleton keys,” Times, Jan, 8, 1835. 

The wIjoIc of the above were effected in on© 
by duplicate keys. 

On Christmas <lay ,thc Marchioness de T|iFjn>ny was 
robbed in the same manner of property tp .&e amount 
of £300. 

About llic same lime, property of several hundred 
pounds value, was stolen in the same iiiyiterious way 
from the house of Mr. Richardson, 6, Portland- 
place ; also at La«ly Canning’s, wli^ie property to the 
amount of „£ 500. was taken awayr by means of false 
keys. 

The public should be more than ever cautious 
to observe what descriptioRof Lock they are depend- 
ing upon, and on purchasbig to know from their own 
judgment, that they have obtained the best Lock, 
(attention to the annexed drawings will enable persons 
to come to a correct judgment,) for the frequent expo- 
siires of bad Locks pointing out their defects, have 
given such information to the dishonest, that they 
havQ not forgot to avail themselves of, this accounts 
for the increased robberies which so defies the officers 
of oor police stations to detect. 


. 

CAUTION. j 
This description of 
Key gives no securi- 
ty, as a Sealing Wa.x 



Impression may be 
taken in one minute, 
and a fac-simiie pro* 
duced by a very in- 
ferior workman. 


% 
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S. mORDAlV & Co. 

laeksffMhM to their Majestic and the Government Offices generally 

X.OMDON. [TCBK OVM.] 



if or ^Btautifying the Skin and Convplexton. 

XtOWSbASrS^S K AXilTBOll, 

A sf a preparation for theakin, is, in preference to all ofttn. selected by the Ladies, as an 
indispensable toilet retjuisite, BuAtaln^r of a Asie''Cmapleaion, and conservator of 
female beauty in all climates, and durinijg all stages of iQf from youth to age. 

Rowland's Kalydor is a high1y«estimaCed and m«at favourite with female Hank, 
honoured with tbe AUGUST PATKONAOEof the ROYAL FAMILY of GREAT 
BRITAIN; Her Majesty the QUEEN of the FRENCH ; the PRINCE and 
PRINCESS ESTERHAEY ; and the most distinguished Nobijity, &c. ; and is zeaL 
oudy reeomlaiended by the most eminent of the Faculty. 

The ingmdients of Rowland's solely genuine Kalydor are EXTRACTED FROM 
THE MOST BEAUTIFUL EXOTICS, and are of Uie mildest nature^WAIl. 
tl A nted PERFECTLY INNOCENT— yet powerfully efficacious, as a thorough 
cl^iis^ of theskin; it eradicates FRECKLES, PIMPLES, SPOTS, REDNESS, 
and ail Cutaneous Eruptions, from whatever cause originating ; and transforms into 
radiant brilliancy Uie most SALLOW COMPLEXION. * 

Tbe Kalydor gradually produces a clear and soft Skin, smooth as velvet, aOtnally 
pausing a Belieate Wliite Heels* Band, and Arm, and giving a Healthy and 
juvenile bloom to the Complexion. 

ToXHotbera XTuralng tlieir OlBiprtog, it proves a healing balm in cases of Tnflam- 
roatioh and Soreness of the Breast, and is warranted perfectly innoxious to the most 
delicate Lady or Infant, to whom it affords soothing relief. 

Gentlemen, after Sliavlng, will find it allay the irritating and smarting Pain, and 
render tbe Skin peculiarly smooth and pleasant after Travelling. 

To Kadiee who occasionally sojourn on the Sea Coast, or are partial to Aquatic 
Bxoursions, or are about to encounter Xiong Voyages, should invariably^ provide 
themselves with the Kalydor; as the influence of the Sun on the skin produces TAN, 
SUN BURNS, ROUGHNESS, TENSITY, Ac. After Sea Batbing— it guaids 
tbe skin from saline injury. 

In Itidl^, Briwing, Promenading, dto., similar benefits are derived. During 
such recreation, the Kalydor is indispensable-— it acts as a protector and restorative, by 
immediately allaying the smarting irritability of the skin, and diffusing a pleasing coolness 
truly comfortable and refreshing. 

For Stings of Znseots, or any Inflammation, it aflbrds immediate relief. 

Price 4s, Gd, and 85 . 6d, per BoUle% duty included* 

To PREVENT IMPOSITION, the Name and Address of the Proprietors, as 
under, Is ENGRAVED ON THE GOVERNMENT STAMP affixed over the 
cork of each Bottle.— All others are Spurious. 

To Messrs. Rowland A Son. Bichmondy Aug, 17, IS.^. 

Gentlemen,— I have derived so much benefit from the use of your Kalydor, in extir- 
pating the Pimples and inflammation from my face, that I am induced to continue it ; 
therefore, will, thank you to send me three of the largest.sized bottles (packed in a box) 
by bearer, who will discharge the amount.— Your humble servant, Maria W. R. 

To Messrs. Rowland & Son. Hambro*^ March 23, 1833. 

Gentlemen,— I am happy to inform you, that the virtue of your Kalydor has obtained 
great fame, and that there is scarcely a Lady at Hambro* but what has it at her toilet. It 
Is not only a favourite with the Ladies, but is equally beneficial to Gentlemen ; and one 
of our first pliysicians, sixty years of age, whose face was in a state of continual inflam- 
mation, so as to render shaving impossible, has been entirely cured. He is much gratified, 
and recommends it to all families, — I am. Gentlemen, yours, &c. G. Voss. 

To Messrs. Rowland and Son. 

Theatre Zoology, 8, Gower Place, I^ondon University, June 7, 1832. 
Gentlemen,— Having recently recovered from an almost fatal illness, arising from the 
effects of morbid poison being imbibed by a wound I received in dissection last Novem- 
ber. I have, in consequence of the extreme tenderness of my skin, used your Kalydor, 
and consequently can bear testimony to its good effects ; also in cases of several cutaneous 
defect.—! remain, yours, obecliently, H* W. Dewhurst, Professor of Anatomy. 

A FINE SET OF TEETH — the grand dcsiteratum of both sexes, in all ages and 
nations ; without which, the otherwise perfect human features fail to please, and beaiity 
herself loses fascination. 

RO WXi AZrD’S ODOITTO^ OR 

PBARZi BSMTlFliZCB. 

The high and important character this Powder has obtained for a considerable time 
from some of the most eminent of the Faculty, also from Distinguished Personages, has 
Jnduced Messrs. Rowland to recommend ii to the Notice of the Nobility, Gentry, and 
PubUCy astlie mildest yet most Balutsuv ana BffioMtoua BentllMde ever offei^V . 

This, justly-celebrated Dentifrice is a combination of oriental herbal medicament, form- 
ic an efficient Vegetable Wbite Pevaer, ANTI-SCORBUTIC, and bf potent 




and endowiim the breath with fragrancy at once delightful and salubrious. Price 2s. 9d. 
per Box Ims the Name and Address on the Governmeiit Stamp— 

A. ROWLAND A SON, 20, HATTON GARDEN." 


■ pEtENTAL.^£6iJC^'ri#|^ 

M.en expecting 6r holding 

fully informed; tliat Mr: X>»vFOB B£.$i : ^ 
tUose $n^hd^l of Ed^iaitilon icquien^^^ and sS^e Of the Hon,!^ 

Eas^rli^ ^;Mr. Forbes's Course Of Tuition Language^ 

incIUdiiQig Arabic* Bengale, and the i^lm^ 

MaO^gUcsi inHudi^ Buttons's Course, and the varans :^|Aer ^or]ks >0^^ 
tho^ y^'ho ^in i49ie;^£ugiueer Appb^ at Addlscpiiibe^C&t^ 

Authors peidOga^ ^ .be^;m in order to pass the ‘£:Ka|hinarion for Admission into the 

Hon. £asc^ndta<<<^mfNih and MiUtary: Collogts. V Mr- Fofboi's li^trUctio^ 

are particutoriy dii^^ to those pnlpanngxfQr Haneybuiy 
qualify thein, ap^^ei^y for admission, but for distinguishing thems«lv^rnfi^>^^^S;i 
. yonii^Mu. Hyi^ in or u^ town durlog the vacations, at the above Cbtiej^, to 
prepare, term; Sdv ijto Civilians who have 

pasSi^ dirohjgh Hoileybury^ add as much of. p^sible tO. ilieir Oriental acr 

quirementa.'before leaving thia' country ; and, ith. to those Imvibg direct militl^y or 
medical appointments, and in general to those aboat reside in India iU any^C^ 

. a kubxyled^ of :tjiu the country will be conducive to thc^r comfort and 

advantage,.. ; 

One Pupil wiMii Bpard and Instruction at his 
own tealdapfie* A Fmpectus of Mr. Forbes's Plan of Tuition, Terms. &c. may be 
had by - \ Grindlay's, East- India.] Rooms, 8, St. Martin’s-ptace, 

Chairinjfctim^;; ll^clsm^ and Alleii's, 7, Iieadi^liall-stieet ; or at Mr. Forbes's 

rcaidun^ Nd. 8, Alfred-s^ BedfoM^square. ^ 


B a. 8 T -^X N-'iU.x A>' ; A O 8-N CXF 

ASH .1 . 

Usoics tor Pai»(eii9rr0 |> aitli ftuim 

INDIA AND THE Colonies. 

Capt. Grindlay, 16, Cornhiel, and f, St, Martin's Place, 

Charing Cros$^ 


The above AGENCY having now received tho Sanction and Encou- 
ragement of a large portion of the Otficcfs of the tliree Prenideiicies both in India and 
mU Eflglaod, infornution and assisunce is odered on the following subjects, 

Promotions, Changes, Casualties, Alterations in 1 
and Establishments. Government and General Ord 
daily Arrivals and Departures, and of Addresses of all 

Public and Private business transacted, as well as all nutUers connected with the 
estates of deceased persons in India, or the remittance of property, either in the Com- 
pany's loans or otherwise. Fay and Pensions received ana remitted, and letters and 
parcels received and forwarded to and from India. 

Supplies forwarded to Begiments, Messes, Ac. in Iii#a< 

To obviate (he inconvenience and delay frequently Utmudlng the arrangements for 
procuring Passages to India, an Agency is esUblishU^r ^hem Plans of all the ^{ps, 
widi prices of their AecSlMnnabdations, Time of Ssiiing, Ac. may be seen, and every 
information and assistaiice stay be obtained^; ‘anA UgreUitients for Passages conclude 
bn the most advanUgeous Terms, without any same^ the 

comnHsslon being paid by the Owner cw 

Passengers* baggage cleai^ and shi|i{iedi;-ad4 of persons arriving from India 
cleared and deiCveim. Servantg^ proculm^ and every assistance rendered in the em- 
barfcation of parties, wfiemerat tMveac^ii,; die:^ or Portsmoudi, 

] P^lMicuh ttUention will be pM to of 

j^ia^ni lhirgeomf Qidel$, ahd^t^e»i on ihoisM 

The serrieaa of mis Agency in 

viiameu i^ilmCivil Aervlee, Officers of odd iffi residaiiu in lUdia 

V:geuM9y.^All Commui^^ .post . .V:::' 


niforms. Military Equipments 
rs, Newspapers, Registers of 
lie Coinpany^s Servants at home. 
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WORKS BY JOHN BORTHWICK GILCHRIST. 

1. HINDOOSTANEE PHILOLOGY ; comprising a copious Dictionary, English 
and* Hindoostanee, with a Grammatical Introduction. 4to. £5, Sa, 

2. STllANGEirS INFALLIBLE EAST-INDIAN GUIDE, or Hindoostanee 
Multum in Parvo. 8vo. Price jfifl. 

3. HINDEE.ROMAN ORTHOEPIGRAPHICAL ULTIMATUM ; exem- 
plified in the first Vol. of the Hindoostanee Story-Teller. Price 10s. 

Also, a few renuuning Copies of the Second Volume, printed at Calcutta. 

4. DIALOGUES, ENGLISH and HINDOOSTANEE, including the Articles 
of War, Medical and Jennerian Conversations on Vaccination, Manual Exercise, Mili- 
tary Terms and those of Grammar also. 8vo. Price 

5. IIINDKE MORAL PRECEPTOR; or Rudiinental Principles of Persian 
Grammar, and Hindoe- Persic and English Vocabulary. 8vo. Price ^1. 10s. 

6. HIDAYUT-OOL-ISLA]\I, or the Moosulman*s Common- Prayer Book. 8vo. 
Price 15s. 

7. SUKOONTULA NATUK; a Hindoostanee Dramatic Romance, from the 
Sunskrit, in the Universal Character. 8vo. Price 8s. 

8. The VADE MECUM and GENERAL EAST-INDIA GUIDE, containing 
the Orthoepigraphical Diorama, with the universal character, and a useful introduction to 
English and Hindoostanee Dialogues, a list of corruptions corrected %vith great care, and 
the most necessary articles of dress, &c. for sojourners in British India, &c. &c. 8vo. 
Price 1 8s. 

Sold by Pabburt, Allkn, and Co., 7. Leadenliall Street, and all other Booksellers. 


WORKS BY JOHN SIIAKESPEAR, Esq. 

A DICTIONARY, HINDUSTANI AND ENGLISH, 

With a copious Index, fitting the work to serve, also, aa a Diction.Try English and 
Hindustani. Third Edition, much enlarged, in one Vo\, price £7. 

A GRAMMAR OF THE HINDUSTANI LANGUAGE, 

In one Vol. 4to. Third Edition, price, in boards, .^Cl. Is. 

MUNTAKHABAT-I-HINDI, or SELECTIONS in HINDUSTANI, 

For the Use of Students of that Language, in two Vols. 4to, 

Second Edition, price, in boards, jt'2. 2s. 

Published by Parbury, Allen, and Co., Leadenhull Street. 


Just published, by Parbury, Allen, and Co., Leadenliall Street, price 10s. sewed, 
SECOND EDITION, corrected to the 20ih Maj/ 1835. 

OF 

THE EAST-INDIA REGISTER 

And DIRECTORY for 1835. 

CONTAINING 

COMPLETE LISTS OF THE COMPANY’S SERVANTS, 

AT HOME AND ABROAD. CIVIL, MILITARY, AND MARINE. 

With their respective Appointments ; with Indexes to tlic same, and Lists of Casualties. 

LIST OF THE EUROPEANS, MARINERS, &c. 

Not in the Service of the East- India Company. 

REGULATIONS AND INSTRUCTIONS RESPECTING THE 

appointment OP WRITERS, CADETS, and ASSISTANT SURGEONS. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS OF THE CIVIL AND MILITARY FUNDS. 

Births, Marriages, and Deaths in India; and a List of Proprietors of East- 

India Slock, 

Compiledf by Permission of the Hon. East-India Company, from the Oflicial Return's 
received at the East-India House, 

By F. CLARK, 

Of the Secretarjfe Office, East-India House. 


For the accommodation of Persons requiring information limited to either of ilie^ 
Presidencies, a separate Register is published for each, fully detailing all particulaf' 
immediately connected with it. ^ 


The price of tlie Bengal Jlegister and Directory is Gs. sewed ; that of the Madras, or 

Bombay, 5s. each. 



T H K ASIATIC .1 0 U R N A L 

ADVERTISER. 


For BOMBAY, to sail positively from Graveseiul the L'ltli, and Portsmouth 20lh 

Jnly, the 

BrliLRQUXS OF XZRSTZSTGS, 

.5fX) Tons. —JOHN CLARKSON, Commander. 

r^vinjr in the West- India Export Doek. — For Freight or Passafie, apply to Captain 
'CI.ARKSON, Sj, IJiiehin Lane. Cornliill; Messrs. CRAWFORD,’ COLVIN, 
fuel Co., 71, ()Id Broad Street: or for Passa;^e oniy, to (.’apt. CiRlNDLA^', Eust^ 
India Army Agency, Ifi, Cornhil!, and S, St. Martin’s I’laee, Cliaring (Jross. 


Will positively sail on the 1st Septemher, lor BOMBAY, and will land Passengers at 
the CAPJs, the fine 'I'eak Ship 

B U C K I IV SI iL I/l S X R S, 

Burthen I .iOO 'I'ons. — WILLIAM FR.\N(M.S HOPKINS, H.C.S., Commander. 

l.ynig in ilje East-India Export Di ck. — 'I'liis Ship has splendid and spacious .Accornino- 
d;ttiiMi fir Passengers, and carries an experienced Surgeon. — For Freiglit or J*as^age 
apply to .1 0 H N 'I'H ACKER. ‘I, I.eadenhall Street; Alussrs. F. and C. E. MAN- 
(iliES, ‘J7, Austin Friars; or to .F AMES BARBER, 1, Leadenhall Street. 


To sail ))o^ilively on the 1st of Si*ptemher, for MADRAS, the remarkably fine, fast- 

sailing Ship 

ASIA, 

Tons Register.— THOM A. S FISHER STEAD, R.N., Commander. 

I.ying ill the West.India Dock.— ’Fliis Ship has very superior Accommodations for 
Passeii'jers, and carries iin eiperieiiced Surgeon. — For Freight or l*assage apply to 
J. L. HKATHORN, I:i, Change Alley, or COAIMANDEK. 

'I'o sail from (iravesend the 1st August, for BENGAL direct, 

JULIANA, 

CHARLES B. FARBUTT, Commander. 

Burthen (XK) I’ons. — Lying in the St. Kntherine's Doek, — For Freighter Passage apply 
to AlesM's. (HJ'IDS FANES and Co., White Lion Court, Cornhil 1 ; the (X>M- 
IVI.ANDER, at the Jerusalem Coffee House; or to CHAS. MOSS, and Co., 0, 
Mark I.aiie. 


For AI AURAS and CALCC'FTA, to sail :;Oth July, the fust-sailing Teak Ship 

ROBERTS, 

Burthen SiHi Tons. - H E N R Y W A K E, Commander. 

laying ill the St. Katheiioe Dtick. — Has splendid Aceoniinodations for Passengers, and 
eurries iin experienced .Surgeon. — For Freight or Passage apply to Messrs. GLED- 
S'FANFiS, White Lion Court ; or to EDMUND READ, 1, White Lion Court, 
Cornhiil. 


For M A D R A S direct, the 

m A R TT ANN, 

Burthen 5(X> Tons.— Captain WILLIAM HORNBLOW. 

Lying in the St. Katherine Docks. — For Passage apply to Capt. R. M, GRINDLAY, 
No. 16', Cornliill; for Fraigkt to EDMUND READ, 1, Whita Lion Court, 
Cornhiil. 




800 Tons. — Captain ROBERT FORD, 

Will leave London 1st August, and Portsmouth the 10th, for MADRAS. 

Loading in the Wesulndia Dock. — Has (irst-rate Accommodations for Passengers, and 
carries a Surgeon. — For Freight or Passage apply to Messrs, CRAWFORD, 
COLVIN, and Co., 71, Old Broad Street; or to TOMLIN, MAN, and Co., 2G, 
Cornbill ; or in Madras, to Messrs. PARRY, DARE, and Co. 

For the CAPE OF GOOD HOPE and MADRAS, to sail positively 10th August, 

the fine Teak Ship 

ZiiL BEX.X.E E.EZ.ZiLirCE, 

Burthen 670 Tons.— Captain CHARLES ARKCOLL (H.C.S.) 

Lying in the Wesulndia South Dock. — Has first-rate Accommodations for Passengers, 
and carries an experienced Surgeon— For Freight or Passage apply to Capt. C. 
ARKCOLL, Jerusalem Coffee House; to Messrs. SCOTT, BELL, and Co., 3, 
Alderman's Walk, New Broad Street; or to EDMUND READ, 1, White Lion 
Court, Cornhill. 

A regular Trader, to sail 1st August, for MAURITIUS and CEYLON, the fine 

Coppered, River-built Ship, 

iL T Z. iL S, iL 

Burthen 410 Tons. — FRANCIS HUNT, Commander. 

Lying in the West* India Dock. — Has very superior Accommodation for Passengers, 
and carries an experienced Surgeon.— For Freight or Passage apply to Messrs. 
CHALMERS and GUTHRIE, 9, Idol Lane. Tower Street ; Messrs. SCOTT, 
bell, aud Co., 2, Alderman's Walk, New Broad Street; or to EDMUND 
READ, 1, White Lion Court, Cornhill. 

Dead Weight engaged, tlie 

T It z n nn p a, 

600 Tons.— Captain THOMAS GREEN. 

Now loading in the West- India Docks. — Will leave London 25th July, and Portsmouth 
Isi August, for BOMBAY.— This Ship has excellent Accommodations for Pas- 
sengers, and carriea a Surgeon. — For Freight or Passage apply to Messrs. CRAW- 
FORD, COLVIN, and Co., 71, Old Broad Street; Mr. ROBERT GREEN, 
12, Birchin Lane; or TOMLIN, MAN, and Co., 26, Cornhill. 


To mil early in August, for MADRAS and CALCUTTA, the Ship 

C0B.01IIXB.ErEEXi, 

650 Tons.— Lying in the Wesulndia Docks. 

THOMAS BOYES, Commander, 

This Ship baa excellent Accommodations for Passengers, and carriea an experienced 
Surgeon— For Freight or Passage, apply to Capt. BOYES, 10, George Yard, 
Lombard Street, or to T. HAVISIDE and Co., 147, Leadenhall Street. 

For MADRASi BENGAL, and CHINA, will mil on the 5th January, the Ship 

KZSZsZiZZ! CA-STl^Z:, 

1400 Tons.- Capt, R. PATTULLO, late of the H.C.S. 

Lying io the Emt-lndia Docks. — This splendid Ship is fitted in every respect as when 
in the Company 'a aervice, and has most spacious Accommodations for Pauengers.— 
For Freight or Passage apply to Capt. PATl'ULLO, at the Jerumlem Coffee 
Hbose; ' to "Messrs. GLEDSTANESandCo., S, White Lion Court, Cornljill ; or to 
T. HAVISIDE and Co., 147, I..eadenball Street. 



For MADRAS and CALCUTTA, with leave to touch at the CAP£» wi11sttl"oii 
the SiOth July, the Sue Frigate-built Ship 

BUKE OF N01lTE[Ul«8ElkBE.Na>, 


650 Tons. — Captain W. L. POPE. 

This Ship has most excellent Accommodations for Passengers, and carries a Surgeon.—- 
For particulars apply to Messrs. GLEDSTANES and Co., No. White- Lion 

Court, Cornhill, or to T. HA VI SIDE and Co., 147, Leadanhall Street. 


For MADRAS, BENGAL, and CHINA, will sail on the Ist February, the 

WINDSOR, 

1400 Tons.— Capt. W. TAYLOR (late of the H.C.S.) 

Lying in the East- India Docks. — Tliis magnificent and fast-sailing Ship is fitted in every 
way as when in the Company's regular service, and h:is most splendid Accommodations 
for Passengers. — Apply to tiie COMMANDER, at the Jerusalem Coffee House; 
to Messrs. GLEDSTANES and Co., White Lion Court, Cornhill ; or to T. HAVI- 
SIDE and Co., 147, Leadenhall Street. 


z sr B 1 8 .. 

For Fasaages to Xndia, and the Colonies, and all Information connected there- 
with. and with India matters in general, apply to Captain Orlndlay, East-India 
Army Agent, and Agent for Passengers, 16, Cornhill. and 8, St. Martin's Place, 
Charing Cross, London.— All Communications post paid. 

N.B. — Boxes and Parcels for India are registered at this Agency. 


OUTFITS TO INDIA. 

JOHN BESEMERES and CO., 63 and 64, HOUNSDITCH, 
TROPICAL CLOTHIERS, TAILORS, and OUTFITTING WAREHOUSE- 
MEN, respectfully submit their present Prices for CLOTHING OF THEIR 
OWN manufacture. White Sateen Jackets or Trowsers, 2s. 9d. to 4s. 6d. ; 
White and coloured Drill Trowsers, 3s. to 5s. 6d.; Coloured Qiiilting Waistcoats, 
3s. to .5s.; Superfine Dress Coats, 40s. to 60s.; Dressing Gowns. 8s. to 12$.; lA>ng-cIoth 
Shirts, 1 5s. to 20s. per dozen ; Men's White Calico Shirts, 9s. 6d. per dozen ; Men's Blue 
printed Striped Shirts, 27s. per dozen ; LADIES' thin Calico Chemises, 9s. 6d. per 
dozen; Fine ditto, 1 5s. to 20s. per dozen ; Long Night-Gowns, 2s. each; Slips, 2s.; 
Muslin Night Caps, 8s. fid. per dozen; Coloured and White Morning Dresses, 7s. 
SINGLE AND DOUBLE SHIP SOFAS of various kinds, with Drawers. &c. 
Cots, Horse-hair Mattrasses, Trunks, Chests, and every item of CABIN FUR- 
NITURE, constantly kept on View in a separate Room.— Detailed Lists of Shipping 
Information and Estimates for Outfits of every Description may be had on application at 
the Warehouse. 


OFFICERS proceeding to INDIA, dc, in the Military or Civil Ser- 
vice, or Passengers generally, may obtain their entire Equipments at the lowest 
wholesale prices, at S. UNWIN'S, 57, L«om bard -Street. — Calico Shirts, from 17s. 
per dozen to tlie fine-st quality ; White Jean Jackets and Trowsers, 3s. each ; 'Waistcoats. 
2s.; Drill Trowsers; Camhlet Suits ; Dressing Gowns ; Woollen Clothing of every 
Description; Sheets; Towels; Sea-Cots; Bedding; Trunks; Ship Sofas; Cabin Fur- 
niture, Ac.— Ladies going abroad furnished with Chemises, from 14s. per dozen ; Nighu 
Gowns, yard -and -a-half long, 2s. 3d. each ; Night Caps, 9s. per dozen ; Slips, 2s. 9d. 
each; White and Coloured Morning Dresses; and every requisite for the Voyage. 


This day is published, a New Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo., 24s. boards. 

A MEMOIR of the LIFE and PUBLIC SERVICES of SIR 

ST .4 M FORD RAFFLES, F.R.S., Ac.; particularly in the Government of Java 
Igll — 1816, and of Bencoolen and its Dependencies, 1817 — 1824; with Details of the 
Commerce and Revenues of the Eastern Ap:hipclago, and Selections from his Corres- 
pondence. By IJis Widow. 

London; James Dukcan, 37, Paternoster Row. 





ADVlSHT18BMBN1^~«n^ ms. 

UNITED KINGDOM 

3L(fe 9Lsettrance Company, 

8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 

of VarUamrnt* 

For Assurances on Lives and Survivorships, and likewise for the 
Granting and Purchasing of Annuities. 


KOIffOlUlAY PRESIDENTS. 


EARL OF ERROL. 

EARL OF COURTOWN. 

EARL OF LEVEN & MELVILLE. 
LORD VISCOUNT FALKLAND. 


LORD VISCOUNT EASTNOR.M.P. 
LORD VISCOITNT GLANDINE. 
LORD ELFHJNSTONE. 

LORD BELHAVEN A STENTON. 


SIR J, H. DALRY.MFLE, BART. 


Contacted by a Cbairman, Deputy Cliairmaa» and 
Fourteen Directors. 


This Company, from its varlouH plans of accommodation^ aSbrcIs greater facility to 
parties wishing to insure, than any estHhlishinent of the kind in London. 

1. Premiums may be paid quarterly, half-yearly, or anniinlty. 

2. Insurers for Life may leave huif the Annual Premium fur five years unpaid, at 
interest, to be deducted eventually from the Policy. 

:3. The ascending and descending scales apply equally to the opulent and those of 
limited income; and the moderate and judicious rates well deserve the attention of Uie 
public. 

ANNUAL PREMIUM FOR ASSURING ^6100. 


1 

AGC. 1 

t 

WITHOUT SHARE OF TKOFITS. 

! 

! 

WITH SHARE OF 

PROFITS. 

^ i 

One Year. 

Seven Y ears. 

Life. 

Life. 

30 i 

£\ 13 11 

XI 5 4 

X 2 3 10 

X 2 8 2 


ASCENDING SCALE. 


j 

1 AOE. 

FIRST FIVE 

YEARS. 

bECONII FIVE 

YEARS. 

THIRD FIVE 

YEARS. 

FOURTH FIVE 

YEARS. 

FOR RESIAINDBR 

OF LIFE. 

1 ' 

j 30 

i . 

jEI 10 8 

1 1 

£\ 17 3 

£2 3 10 

£2 10 S 

.£2 17 9 


Insurances from Parties residing in the Country may be effected by 
corresponding with the Resident Director, Edward Boyd, Esq., at the Office, 
JVb. 8, Waterloo Place^ PM Mall^ London^ or by application to any of the 
Company’s Agents. 

4Mb Operative Tradeeman, 25 years of ai:e« taay secure to tals 
Family at death 2100, by pasrUiff Quarterly 10s. 7d. 
or 21. lOs- 5d. Auually. 



A^BVERtl^EMENT'S~.Jtt/j^ 1835. 

IMPORTANT to all PARTIES desirous of uniting ELEGANCE 

with ECONOMY in the USE of PLATE GLASS. 

TARIFF PRICES for SASHES and Internal Decorations, at HENRY L. 
COOPER’S, No. 93, Bisliopsgate Street Witliin ; Western Branch, No. 57, Con- 
duit Street, Uegent Street. 


Inches. ! 

! 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

15 

18 


20 



22 



2.1 



28 



30 



£ 

8. 

d. 

£. 

a. 

d. 


s. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 


8. 

d. 

£. 

8. 

d. 

£. 

8. 

d. 
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0 

7 

A 

0 

9 

3 

0 

10 

6 

0 

11 

9 

0 

13 

8 

0 

13 

6 

0 

IH 

11 

11.... 

0 

8 

4 

0 

10 

3 

0 

11 

10 

0 

13 

2 

0 

]3 

3 

0 

17 

6 

0 

19 

2 

12.... 

0 

9 

3 

0 

11 

6 

0 

13 

0 

0 

14 

6 

0 

16 

11 

0 

19 

8 


1 

6 

13.... 

0 

10 

2 

0 

12 

7 

0 

14 

4 

0 

1.1 

11 

0 

18 

10 

1 

1 

10 


3 

9 

14.... 

0 

11 

2 

0 

13 

9 

0 

1.1 

6 

0 

17 

6 

I 

0 

9- 

1 

.1 

11 

I 

6 

1 

13 

0 

12 

1 

0 

14 

11 

0 

16 

li 

0 

19 

2 

1 

2 

8 

1 

6 

1 

1 

8 

2 

l(i. . . . 

0 

1.1 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

18 

6 


0 

10 

1 

4 

7 


8 

0 

1 

10 

.0 

17... 

0 

1.1 

11 

0 

17 

4 

1 

0 
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2 

7 

1 

G 
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9 

9 

1 

11 

10 

IH 

0 

14 

11 

0 

18 

9 

1 

1 
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4 

3 

1 

8 
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11 

6 

1 

13 

9 

19. . . . 

0 

I.** 

10 

1 

0 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

11 

I 

9 

8 

1 

13 

2 

1 

15 

7 

20. . . . 

0 

16 

11 

1 

1 

0 

1 

4 

6 

1 

7 

6 

‘ 1 

11 

3 

1 

1.1 

0 i 


17 

6 

22 

0 

19 

2 

1 

4 

3 

1 

7 

6 

1 

10 

3 

i 1 

14 

.1 

1 

18 

6 

i 2 

1 

3 

23. . . . 

1 

2 

8 

1 

8 

2 

1 

11 

3 

1 

14 

.1 

i 1 

19 

1 

2 

3 

9 

; 2 

6 

11 
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1 

6 

1 

1 

11 

6 

1 

1.1 

0 

1 

18 

6 

' 2 

3 

9 

2 

9 

0 
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12 

6 

30 

1 

8 

2 

1 

1.1 

9 

1 

17 

6 

2 

1 

3 

2 

6 

11 

2 

12 

G 
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16 

3 
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1 

10 

0 

1 

16 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

16 
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‘ .1 

0 

0 

34.... 

1 

11 

10 

1 

18 

3 

<} 

2 

6 

2 

6 
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1.1 
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2 

19 
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3 

3 

9 

36.... 

1 

13 

9 

2 

0 

6 
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.1 

0 

2 

9 

6 

2 

16 
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3 

3 

0 

3 

7 

6 

.18. . . . 

1 

1.1 

7 

2 

2 

9 

2 
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12 
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19 
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3 

6 

6 
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.1 
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Or any sizes containing from 3 feet to 8 feet, at 9s. per fool ; thus a plate being 30 
inches (ty>l8 inches contains 3 feet 9 inches superficial measure, and costs £l. I3s. 9d., 
as per above tariff. All under three feet superficial at a reduction. 

Carving, Gilding, and Glasses Silvered. A variety of splendid Chimney, Pier, Cheval, 
and Toilette Frames always on sale. 

The Cabinet, Upholstery, and General Furnishing, as usual, conducted upon the prin. 
ciples of emleavoiiring to deserve the patronage of the public, by offering none but the 
best qualities of goods at prices to meet the times, and to ilie artisan remunerating wages. 
By these arrangements all classes will participate in those advantages which integrity alone 
can command and industry supply, in the production of articles, wliicli for equal quality 
cannot be undersold. — ^lerchaiits, Captains, and Dealers, supplied on advantageous 
terms. — No. 93, Bishopsgate Street Within, and No. 57, Conduit Street, Regent Street. 

DR. RA MADGE ON CONSUMPTION. 

Just published, in One Vol. 8vo., price 8s., the Second Edition, with important 
Additions, illiistraU'd by coloured Plates, 

CONSUMPTION CURABLE, and the manner in which Nature as 

well as Remedial Art operates in effecting a healing Process in cases of Consumption, 
explained and illustrated by numerous remarkable and interesting cases. By FRANCIS 
H. RAMADGK, M. D., F.L.S., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Senior 
Physician to tlic Infirmary fur A.'>tbma, Consumption, and other Disea.ses of the Chest, 
and Lecturer on the Practice of Medicine, &c. Also ready for delivery, ASTHMA, 
its Species and Complications Elucidated in a Practical Treatise. 

London *. Longman, Rke-s, Ohms, Brown, Grkrn, and Longman. 


I.— SIR WALTER SCOTT S LIFE OF NAPOLEON, Voi,. VIIL 

Forming Volume XV. of the PROSE WORKS. 

II._WAVERLEY NOVELS, 

Complete in 48 Vols. New Edition ; plates, with Sir Walter Scott's Introductions and 

Notes ; 5s. each Volume. 

III.— SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETRY, 

Complete in 12 VoU. New Edition ; Turner's Designs, with the Author’s New Intro- 
ductions, various Headings, and copious Notes; 5s. each Volume. 

IV.— LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 3s. MARMION, 38. 

> LADY OF THE LAKE, Ss. 

' Handsome Pocket Editions done up in Cloth. 

V.— Mrs. DALGAIRNS* COOKERY, 

A New Edition, being the FifUi, Price (formerly 7s, fid.) now Six Shillings. 
llosaaT CancLL, Edinburgh ; iiiid WiiirrAKiR and Co., London. 









A SsRlES of SPLENDID COLOURED Plat66 ot DlSEASRS of thcf SKIK, MbDICAL BoTANV, 

ond Morbid Anatomy^ will be comniDnced on Saturday, July 11 Ui, and continued 
every alternate Week, in Dr. llyan's 

LONDON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL, 
fV'ho originally established it, is published every Friday at 12 o’Clock, 
BY G. HENDERSON, 2, OLD BAILEY, LUDGATE HILL, 

And supplied by all Booksellers and Newsmen* Price 6d* 


This Journal, originally edited by Dr. Ryan, is now opposed by Mr. 

Rensliaw, Bookseller, in a work under the same title, but of course without Dr liyan 
being Editor. 

Dr. Ryan's original Journal continues to obtain the support of the profession, as will 
appear by the contents of the sixth and ensuing volume. 

It contains Professor A. T. Thomson's Lectures on Medical Jurisprudence, delivered 
at the London University, commencing October 1834. 

Professor Elliotson's and Professor A. T. Thomson's Clinical Lectures at the North 
London Hospital. 

Mr. Bransby Cooper's Clinical Lectures on Surgery at Guy's Hospital. 

Mr. Greville Jones's Lectures on Physiology at tlie Medical School, Charing-crosa 
Hospital. 

Dr. Corrigan’s and Dr. Hunt’s Clinical Lectures at die Charitable Infirmary, Jervis 
Street, Dublin. 

Besides these. It contains the continuation of Dr. Stokes’s Lectures on Medicine, and 
Mr. Guthrie’s on the Diseases of the Genito-urinary Organs, with Dr. Ryan’s on Dis- 
eases of Children. 

A French Lecture will be given occasionally. These Lectures must necessarily l)e 
published every second or third week, as convenience will permit ; and render this 
department of Dr. Ryan’s Journal far superior to that of any other bebdomidal publi- 
cation. 

The Review department is conducted by individuals of leaniing and experience, and 
all authors are impartially treated. The Reviews published since the 23d of August last, 
when Dr. Ryan was compelled to dissolve partnership with Messrs. Renshaw and Rush, 
are the best proofs of the value of this department. 

The old and stedfast friends of this Journal will continue their original communica- 
tions. 

The Foreign Department is supplied by gentlemen of high talent, who are engaged in 
the chief European capitals. American medical literature will also be laid under frequent 
contribution. 

Reports from the Metropolitan and Provincial Hospitals will be given, of important 
cases ; as common-place reports are merely inserted to fill up the pages of some Journals. 

Foreign Hospital reports shall continue a feature in this Journal. 

Reports of the principal Medical and Scientific Societies of London will be given when 
sufficiently interesting. 

Dr. Ryan assures his professional friends and supporters, that he has engaged several 
eminent physicians, surgeons, and scientific individuals, as coadjutors in editing his 
Journal; and he trusts that the excellence of his periodical in all the medical sciences will 
render it a work entitled to the support of his brethren. 

He takes tliis opportunity of returning his sincere and grateful thanks to his numerous 
supporters, whose sense of what is due to the dignity of their body, ha's almost universally 
led them to refuse their patronage to a work started by persona who can feel litdk interest 
in maintaining the honour and welfare of the medical profession. 




1835 . 

NEW EDITION OF STEWART’S GEOGRAPHY, 

Carefdlly revised, enlarged, and brought down to the present Day. 

Tliis Day is published, in one Volume, 3s. 6d. neatly bound, illustrated by ten new 

Maps constructed for the Work, and an Engraving, showing the Heights of the 

principal Mountains on the Globe, the fifth Edition of 

A COMPENDIUM of MODERN GEOGRAPHY : with Remarks 

on the physical Peculiarities, Productions, Commerce, and Government of the various 
Countries ; Questions for Examination at the End of each Division ; and descriptive 
Tables, in which are given the Pronunciation, and a concise Account of every Place of 
Importance throughout the World. By the Rev. ALEX. STEWART. 

In preparing the present Edition of this Compendium for the press, neither labour 
nor expense has been spared to render it still more deserving of the preference which 
has been given to it both by Teachers and by the Public. Every part of it has been 
minutely and carefully revised, and the utmost attention has been bestowed on the facts 
and descriptions, with the view of maintaining its character for accuracy of detail. Besides 
various improvements throughout, this impression will be found to embrace a great 
deal of valuable geographical knowledge, derived from tlie most recent and authentic 
sources. Foreign as well as British ; the extent of which can only be fully appreciated 
by an examination of the Work itself. The Descriptive Tables are considerably 
enlarged, and to all the more important cities, sea-ports, capes, &c., the latitude and 
longitude have been added. The description of the American Continent, besides being 
enriched with much additional information, is now rendered more conformable to the 
general plan. An accurate set of Maps has been prepared, strictly adapted to the 
text, and including all the latest discoveries. Upon the whole, this Edition is sent 
forth in the confident expectation that it will be found still more entitled than any of 
its predecessors to the high degree of popular favour with which the Work has been 
every where received. 

Also lately published, 

STEWART’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND. 12mo. 5s. bound. 

STEWART’S STORIES from the HISTORY of SCOTLAND? 18mo. is. 
half-bound. 

STEWART'S improved Edition of Goldsmith's History of England. 12mo. 
5s. bound. 

Stewart's improved Edition of Cornelius Nepos. 18mo. 3s. bound. 

STEW art’s improved Edition of Mair’s Intp.oduction to Latin Syntax. 
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ON THE NATURAL RESOURCES OF INDIA. 

No. I. 

There are few objects of greater political importance to this country, than 
a knowledge of the resources of India. They have, consequently, been a 
fruitful theme of discussion and declamation ; yet, notwithstanding the talent 
which has been applied to it by statists and the press of India and England, 
the subject has hitherto received but a general investigation, and, until the 
inquiry is carried into particulars, it cannot have much practical utility. 

If any reliance can be placed on statistical facts, collected from the former 
history of India and the tradition of the natives, the wealth of the people 
generally must have been greater in ancient times than at present. There can 
be little doubt that it decayed much during the period of disturbance which 
preceded the acquisition of the country by Britain ; and that, under her domi- 
nion, it has undergone some improvement. But the general poverty of the 
people, the wretched condition of certain districts, and the tendency in the 
public revenues to decline, indicate small progress towards the recovery of 
even the uncertain prosperity which the people anciently possessed, and display 
no evidence of the great improvement of India which was anticipated from her 
connexion with Britain. 

The writer of the following pages would not have ventured upon a subject 
of so much extent and difficulty, had not the nature of his pursuits, and his 
opportunities of observation, led him to the conviction that there are certain 
important truths connected with the economy of India, which have not 
attracted the attention they merit; and that, through judicious measures 
grounded upon these truths, the revenues of both people and government 
might, with certainty, be augmented : to what e.\tcnt, may appear in the 
sequel. 

Since the greater part of the revenue of the state in India is, and must ever 
be, drawn directly from the land, the following pages will be devoted to the 
consideration of the produce of the land, as the source of revenue. 

In political economy, as in some other .sciences, there arc certain established 
maxims, which have grown too common-place to be often dwelt upon ; hence, 
many persons, who would at once admit them as general truths, overlook their 
application in particular cases. This is especially observable in discussions 
upon the agricultunil resources of India. Persons, whose talents and public 
situations give them much influence, may be frequently found objecting to any 
proposal for rendering agricultural labour in India more productive, on the 
ground that, if successful, it would create general distress by throwing labourers 
out of employment. And yet, in the same breath, they will lament the 
declining state of the public revenue, and insist on the necessity of devising 
measures for its improvement. These persons must overlook the fact, that 
every fraction of rent the land yields is derived from labourers thrown out of 
employment ; — that the time was, when the land would only feed those who 
tilled it ; and that no rent came from it until some of its labourers were thrown 
out of employment ; that (the produce remaining the same) the rent cannot be 
increased but by throwing more labourers out of employment, and that the 
need which those thrown out of employment have of the produce^ gives the rent 
whatever of value it possesses. 

The universal employment of money, in payments and exchanges of all 
kinds, does certainly keep the true principles of barter so much out of view, 
/IswLJoftr.'S oi4.17.Xo.(>7. IJ 
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as to occasion their being overlooked in numerous instances. In no fiscal 
department, perhaps, is this more observable, or more to be regretted, than 
in that of the land-revenue of India. The oversight alluded to, palpable as it 
must appear upon reflection, has too assuredly led to a world of misconcep- 
tion. The produce which yields the revenue, and the labour which it com- 
mands, are constantly lost sight of, while the money, which is their token, 
engrosses attention. Otherwise, it would have been better considered, that 
(with the exception of revenue from the plant yielding the exported produce) 
all the produce- revenue of India, before it can be turned to account by the 
government, must be expended in the country, in giving employment to the 
people who consume it. In a still ruder state of agriculture, these people 
formed part of the husbandmen. During ancient times, through agricultural 
improvement, they were by degrees thrown out of work ; their labour was 
then available as rent or revenue, the instrument whicli commanded it being 
the produce they stood in need of, and which could then be raised without 
their aid by those who continued occupied upon the land. Nothing, then, can 
be clearer than that the first fraction of rent (the produce remaining the 
same) can only be obtained by throwing labourers out of work ; and can then 
only be made use of by employing these labourers ; and that it is their labour 
which constitutes the wealth of the government. 

Manifest as this important truth may appear, there cannot be a doubt that 
it is never adverted to. It is kept out of view by the dazzling money, 
which every-where intervenes as the token of this labour-revenue. This 
labour fills the ranks of the army in the persons of the soldiery ,* it supplies all 
the local wants of the European officers, and is remitted to Europe in the 
form of its own products, to purchase the articles they consume, and to sup- 
port their families in England. In the civil and financial departments, it is this 
labour, set free from agriculture, which supplies all that the government or its 
servants expend in India and in England. 

In short, the whole wealth of the government, derived from the land, is 
comprised in labour set free from agriculture; and must increase or decrease, 
according as more or less labourers arc set free. Their labour is the revenue. 
It is that which can alone be turned to account. The produce of the soil is of 
<no other use than as it is the instrument which commands this labour; and 
the money or token is of course of no value, except as it is the representative 
of this instrument. 

Had the important truth, that labour set free from agriculture was itself the 
real revenue of the state, been always present in the minds of those who, for 
a century, have governed India, there can hardly be a doubt, that strenuous 
exertions would long since have been made to get free agricultural labour in 
India to the utmost possible extent. It would have been manifest, that no 
changes in the revenue-systems could effect any material increase of the 
revenue, unless combined with measures for rendering agricultural labour more 
productive, so as to set free labour to be available as revenue. Such an 
argument as the following would not then have been common : — 

That agricultural improvements cannot be attempted until the public 
revenue is in a prosperous state ; for that it is now too limited to cover the 
public expense.s, and was pressing heavily on the people, whose distresses 
would only be increased were many labourers thrown out of employment 
through agricultural improvements ; and that this would add to the embarrass- 
ment of the government.”^ The true interpretation of this argument is as 

* The irriter hu heard this very argument repeatedly used. In one form or another, liy functlonarlet 
connected with the Indian iccrvice, and by persons in Kngl.'ind. 
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follows : That no attempts can be made to render agricultural labour more 
productive, until after it has been rendered more productive ; that it is not 
sufficiently productive at present; and that this unproductiveness of agricul- 
tural labour occasions that demanded of the people to be with difficulty 
spared ; and that their difficulties would only be increased by increasing the 
productiveness of their labour and enabling them to spare with ease the labour 
demanded: and that this increasing of the revenue fund of the government 
would add to its embarrassments /” This is a true and strict interpretation of 
a very common argument. The writer hopes, therefore, he need not apolo- 
gize for having detained the reader so long in the discussion of what may be to 
him political truisms ; but which in general suffer neglect as dangerous as 
these truths are important. 

He will now presume it to be abundantly clear, that the government land- 
revenue consists in labour set free from agriculture, and employed, directly and 
indirectly, by the government ; and, consequently, that the increase of this 
fund of labour is itself an increase of the fund of revenue, wherever the 
revenue is not permanently fixed. Had there been no public revenue when 
we took possession of India, each man being fully occupied in raising the food 
needed by his family, and had the little progress Indian agriculture has yet 
made taken place since^ instead of before^ our rule, so that, with the growth 
of the productiveness of labour, the cultivators on each given surface decreas- 
ing in niiinbcr, there had been a gradual growth of the revenue, until it had 
risen to its present amount, it would then have been manifest to the commonest 
reflection that the revenue consisted of nothing more than a command of the 
labour set free from agriculture, and that the revenue-produce was the in- 
strument which commanded it. 

This leads us to a very important and difficult inquiry ; namely, what por- 
tion of the labourers is at present available as revenue? or, in other words 
(speaking of the instrument which commands their services), what portion of 
the gross produce of the soil of India is at present yielded up as rent to the 
government ? 

The great importance of this inquiry will appear from all that has been said, 
and from whence it follows that, according as the portion of the produce now 
taken is large or small, must labour in India be more or less productive; that is, 
nearer to, or farther from, the utmost limit of productiveness it could attain* 
In the former case, little further improvement could be hoped for ; but in the 
latter — that is, if the portion of the produce yielded as rent is at present 
small — the room for improvement must be great. 

Now, it has been commonly supposed that, upon an average, one-third 
of the gross produce of the land in India is taken in rent by the government ; 
if this were really the case, it would indicate a degree of productiveness which 
the writer can affirm is not to be found upon trial in any one process of Indian 
labour. The inquiry is, therefore, a highly interesting as well as an im- 
portant one. 

Grounded upon the general assumption, that one-third at least of the fruit 
of the soil is wrested from the Indian husbandman, the charge of gross extor- 
tion on the part of the government of India every where meets the eye and the 
ear, in the writings and speeches of politicians, especially in England. Act- 
ing, it would appear, upon ancient authorities — such as the Institutes of Menu 
and the ordinance of the Emperor Akbar — the Indian government has given 
currency to this assumption, by fixing the demand upon the produce at about 
one^third, and directing their officers to carry their collections to this extent. 
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ivhercver the revenue settlement is not permanent ; and, upon this authority, 
the proportion of one-third would seem to be generally assumed as the draught 
of the East-India Company’s Government upon the produce of the soil of 
India. 

It is, therefore, with the utmost deference to so many and high authorities 
that the writer ventures to declare his opinion, that nothing like one-third of 
the gross produce of the soil of their territories is (or can at present be) taken 
in rent by the Company ; and to adduce the following arguments, which will, 
he thinks, establish the fact, that, upon an average, the collections do not, 
and cannot, amount to more than one-tenth of the produce. 

At the outset of the undertaking, it might appear necessary to combat the 
original authority upon which the current opinion is founded; and, in the first 
instance, to show cither a change in the condition of the country, or some 
error in the estimate of the native statesman who caused the ordinance of 
Akbar to be issued. True statistical testimony of those days, were it pro« 
curable, would probably inform us both of a decline in the wealth of the 
country, and of errors in the estimates of the native politicians ; but these 
conjectures may be deferred until the treatment of the question upon surer 
grounds shall have led to a demonstration which renders the admission of them 
unavoidable. 

There are two courses which might be followed for the purpose of obtaining 
a knowledge of the portion of the produce yielded up for revenue by the culti- 
vators of India — the direct and the indirect. By the direct method, the 
average produce of the country, for several years, having been ascertained, the 
proportion the government demand bore to it would be at once known. This 
may at first appear the easiest and simplest course, and it has been repeatedly 
attempted in the assessments of different districts. But the experience of any 
attentive officer, too judicious to be deceived by plausible appearances, must 
convince him of the utter impracticability of arriving at even an approximate 
knowledge of the produce of a single district. Where the European collector 
is placed alone among agents, every one of whom is interested in deceiving 
him, and liable themselves to be practised upon by their subordinates, it were 
vain to hope for any near estimate of the produce, though all the land were 
'equally cultivated, the fields all of one known size and quality, and the crop 
always of the same kind ; but where the means of supervision by Europeans 
are very limited, and the climate admits of their exposure to the weather 
during but few months of the year, there is, in the measurement of the lands 
alone, the utmost latitude for error and fraud. Again; since there is a variety 
of crops, differing from each other much in value ; since different soils yield 
various quantities of the same crop, the crop of some soils being three times 
that of others; since the produce of the same soil differs greatly in different 
years ; and since it is the interest of the cultivators to involve the inquirer in 
all possible difficulties, by changing their crops, by negligent cultivation, by 
shifting their exertions from one soil to another, and by deceiving and bribing 
the canoon-goes,* too willing to be bribed and deceived ; where, in short, there 
must be so very many and considerable errors, there can hardly be a doubt that 
the aggregate error, compounded of the whole of them, must ever prove so 
large in amount, as to render unavailing every attempt to attain, by direct inquiry, 
any knowledge of the average annual produce of the soil of India. Even the 
most honest native officer, who should have succeeded in pushing his inquiries 
to the attainment of a correct knowledge of the produce of some village, and 

* The calculator! of the produce. 
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who perceived that any higher demand upon it than the present (though this 
should in truth only be ten per cent, of the whole produce) might ruin the culti- 
vators, would scarcely hesitate to reply to his superiors’ inquiry, that he had 
fixed the demand according to the rate ordered by the “sircar,” He would 
be conscious that he had taken all that could be spared, and that even the 
government interests would suffer by a real assessment as high as the nominal 
one. It is true that, through the peaching of some jealous parties, the collec- 
tion from a village may be proved occasionally below the nominal amount ; but 
this is likely to lead to no other result, than the holder’s becoming a defaulter 
should the assessment be pushed ; and then, to the most solemn assurances, 
any quantity of evidence which can be desired may be produced to prove 
that the first account was false ; so that rarely, upon one single village, can it 
be possible that certain knowledge should long be possessed : how much less, 
then, as to the produce of a district, and d fortiori as to that of the whole 
country ! 

The other indirect course for estimating the value of the produce of the 
soil in India, though from its nature necessarily imperfect, will, the writer 
believes, afford by much the nearest approximation, and that most to be relied 
on. The imperfect state of the data we have, forbids our hoping to attain pre- 
cision in the estimate. To such extent, however, as they will enable us to 
proceed, the information acquired may be received as absolute. 

The truth of this will be apparent, according to the number and variety of 
the arguments by which we arrive at similar, or nearly similar, conclusions. 

Now, there are presented to us four distinct methods of procedure, founded 
upon separate and independent data; upon these may be rested numerous 
arguments, all of which the writer believes will be found to lead to one result; 
namely, that the value of the annual produce of the land is more than ten 
times the public revenue from the land ; or that the landholders do not and 
cannot, at present, yield up more than onc-tentli of their produce as rent to 
the government. Each of these methods is sufficiently conclusive in the result 
to which it leads. One of them especially requires statistical data for the 
establishment of its argument, such as must be granted, and the demonstration 
resulting from the argument admitted. This argument will be reserved to 
the last. 

With the view of simplifying the question, we may make the territories of a 
single presidency, that of Bengal, the subject of the present inquiry. 

For the first method, by which it will appear that the whole produce of the 
territories under the Bengal presidency is upwards of ten times the revenue- 
portion of it, the following data are required : — 

1. The extent of land yielding produce under the Bengal presidenc3\ 

Desirous of avoiding every undue advantage, the writer will leave out of 
account those districts which would serve to swell the estimate of the surface 
without adding proportionally to the value of the produce of these territories. 
The newl^’-acquired eastern districts, and the small ones in Central India, 
together with that of Almora in the hill provinces, being omitted, the territo- 
ries in question contain, according to the best authority, a surface of not less 
than 230,000 square miles, and comprised in the following districts : Cuttack, 
Bengal, Behar, Benares, Rohilkiind, the Dooab, Bnndelknnd, and the Agra 
and Delhi districts. A very small part of this territory, in Bengal and Behar, 
is hilly ; nearly the whole of it is a champaign country, of great natural ferti- 
lity. Of the whole, the portion uncultivated may amount to one-third, since 
some parts arc too sandy, and others, though of good quality, arc neglected. 
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It has been estimated within onc-third. Let the uncultivated land, however, 
be granted to amount to rather more than one-third, and there will yet remain 
a cultivated surface of at least 150,000 square miles in the territories under 
the presidency of Bengal. 

2. The next datum is the cultivated surface in England and Wales. Accord- 
ing to the last surveys, the total area has been fixed below 58,000 square 
miles, of which the arable and pasture lands amount to about 48,000 square 
miles. 

3. The next point is the comparative fertility of the two countries. Where 
good land in India is well watered, its fertility greatly exceeds that of any land 
in England. That he may proceed with the utmost caution, the writer will 
allow much greater general fertility to cultivated land in England, on account 
of the rude and careless husbandry of India. But of the 150,000 square 
miles yielding produce, in the part of India under consideration, nearly the 
whole is arable land ; whereas of the 48,000 square miles of productive land 
in England, less than the half is of this character : the greater part is pastu- 
rage. It cannot then be doubted, that, upon the whole, the productiveness of 
arable land in India is equal, at the least, to the mean between the productive- 
ness of the arable and pasture land of England. 

4. The fourth datum needed is the value of the whole agricultural produce 
of the 48,000 square miles in England and Wales, upon an average of many 
seasons, and estimated with wheat at a given price. The most moderate esti- 
mate of the value of the whole produce, reduced to the price of wheat at COs. 
the quarter, would make the total produce of England and Wales to be worth, 
when wheat is at that price, i£l 10,000,000 sterling per annum, yielded by a 
surface of 48,000 square miles of arable land and pasturage. 

5. The fifth point is the comparative price of produce, generally, in England 
and India. Wheat may be made the standard, as it is the chief article of pro- 
duce over one-half of the territories tinder consideration, and as its price may 
be so taken, that an equal value of labour in Bengal shall be found to com- 
mand a corresponding value of rice, or wheat, at the price fixed. This being 
attended to, wheat cannot be valued at less than Is. Od. per bushel, or 12s. per 
quarter, throughout India. This, compared with the standard assumed for 
England,* makes the price of produce in India one-fifth of that taken for 
England. 

Our data are, then, 1. A productive surface of the Indian territories in 
Question of 150,000 square miles; 2. A productive surface in England and 
Wales of 48,000 square miles; 3. Equal productiveness upon the whole of the 
land yielding produce in the two countries ; 4. Value of the produce of England 
and Wales (when wheat is at 60s. the quarter) not less than 110,000,000; 

6. Produce in India one-fifth of the price it is in England, when wheat is at 
60s. the quarter in the latter country. 

We have then the following proportion : as 48,000 square miles (the surface 
of England) is to J01 10,000,000 (the value of its produce), so are 150,000 
square miles (the cultivated surface of the Indian territories) to ^343,750,000, 
the value of the produce of the latter, at the prices of England. This divided 
by five, to reduce the estimate to the low prices of India, gives .£68,750,000 
as the value in India of the agricultural produce of the territories under the 
Bengal presidency. How any other conclusion can be drawn from this com- 
parison does not appear, unless the data are questioned. But each fact 

* It matters not what standard is assumed, so long as the value of the whole produce of England is 
brought to that standard. 
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examined separately appears to be under, not over*ratcd« Thus, the cultivated 
surface of India has been taken at the lowest, while that of England is at the 
highest, estimate. Again ; the fertility of England has been here supposed far 
greater than that of India ; the pasturage of the former having been supposed 
nearl}' equal to the arable land of India ; whereas the capability of the latter, 
under proper treatment, is known to exceed that of any land in England. 
Lastly, produce in India has been rated below the price it bears in any but the 
poorest districts. After a sacrifice in its grounds of such amount, the argu- 
ment still leads to the result, that the value of the agricultural produce of the 
territories under the Bengal presidency is not less than ^68,750,000 per 
annum, taken at the prices of India. 

The second method of argument requires as its data, 1. The population of 
the territories in question ; 2. The average income of a family of five persons. 

The population of these territories has been variously stated, and a correct 
census could not easily be taken of it. The writer is of opinion that the popu- 
lation has, in general, been under-rated in the rural districts, and over-rated in 
the cities ; but, upon the whole, the rate is perhaps too low. Taking, how- 
ever, the most moderate estimate, the population of these territories is 
70,000,000. With respect to the average income of each family of five persons, 
some acquaintance with the habits and means of the poorer classes in India 
admits of the writer’s forming a judgment. A family of five of the poorest 
class cannot long be supported on less than two rupees a month, which will be 
wholly consumed in food of the coarsest kind. The people of this class 
reside chiefly in the environs of towns; their employment is uncertain, and 
they are in general the most degraded. The income of a family of five of the 
better class of labourers may be estimated at Hs. 3^ a month ; often paid in 
grain. Of this the husband may earn from Rs. 2i to Ils. 3 a month, and the 
wife and children from As. 8 to R. 1. Of craftsmen’s families, the average 
income is about R. 1 more, or Rs. per vienscni. These arc the lowest 
orders. If the incomes of the whole body, including all the European officers 
in the state, the wealthiest of citizens, the substantial zemindars, together with 
all the lower orders, were reduced to one average, it would not, we may pre- 
sume, amount to less than Rs. 5 per mensem^ among every five individuals 
throughout the country. From these data, then — namely, a population of 
seventy millions, and an average income of Rs. 5 to every five individuals — 
there result Rs. 84,00,00,000, or ^84,000,000 nearly, as the total annual in- 
come of the people of these territories. Large as this sum may appear to those 
who, viewing the means and habits of the poorest classes, overlook the vast 
extent of the cultivated surface and of the population, the writer entertains 
little doubt that it is not much, if at all, above the true amount ; and in a 
country where wheat is at 12s. a quarter, it indicates a condition of extreme 
poverty in the people ; it shows the natives of India to have no more food and 
comfort than would fall to the people of England, were they reduced to live 
upon less than one-half of the wheat raised, the other half, together with all 
the other produce of the country, and all the cattle, having been destroyed, 
and nearly all their manufacturing products annihilated. Poor as is the condi- 
tion of the natives of India, it is not w'orse than this. 

Of the annual income of the people, the portion accumulated can be but very 
small ; the great bulk of them are living from hand to mouth, and of those 
who hoard, most expend the larger part of the capital saved, before their 
death. Let the savings, however, from the whole incomes of the nation, be 
supposed to amount to four per cent. We have next to deduct from the whole 
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the portion expended by them in their secondary wants and luxuries. Though it 
should be supposed that the whole of the incomes of the Europeans in India, 
and of the wealthy Mussulmans, were thus expended, and though these wants of 
the mass of the people should be rated much above what they really are, the 
outlay on secondary necessaries and luxuries in India would not be found to 
amount to 12 per cent, of the national income. The scanty clothing, and few 
vessels of brass, which form the chief part of the secondary necessaries of the 
bulk of the people, cannot indeed amount annually to more than eight per cent, 
of the cost of the food of their families. Allowing, however, twelve per cent, for 
secondary necessaries and luxurie.s, and four per cent, for annual accumula- 
tions, there are sixteen per cent, to be deducted from the ^84,000,000, leaving 
about j 870,500,000 as the lowest estimate of the value of the produce of the 
land. The writer is ready to admit this to be an estimate made upon very 
vague calculations ; but he believes the inaccuracy consists in the estimate 
being too low. No allowance has been made for the plant, which yields all the 
commercial produce of the country, and which would serve to swell the esti- 
mated value of the produce of the soil. 

The third method proposed for arriving at the knowledge, that the produce of 
the land in India cannot be less than ten times the portion yielded to the 
government as rent, is obtained by various comparisons between certain known 
expenses and the proportion they appear to bear to the w hole e.vpcnscs of the 
people. Thus, how serious have been the expenses of the department of public 
works ! Twenty lacs of rupees are often paid away, in one year, in wages to 
workmen throughout the Bengal presidency; yet how small is the number of 
artisans any where employed, in comparison with the population of that place ! 
and they areas nothing to that of the district. Expenses, felt to he of serious 
amount by the government, are often suddenly put a stop to ; yet the whole 
people discharged find employment around : so small a part did they form of 
the neighbouring community. In the case of the commissariat department, w'c 
have a manifestation to the same cdcct. A large army, moving, as it does in 
India, with a great retinue of followers, and a prodigious number of animals, 
can obtain the greater part of its supplies from the districts it niuvcs through, 
with no long previous arrangement on the part of the commissariat. In these 
cases, the local expenditure bears a tenfold greater proj^ortion to the surround- 
ing country, than do the whole expenses of the government to the country at 
large. But if the land- revenue alone, and therefore its expenditure also, did 
really amount to one-third of the produce of the soil, the local expenses of 
such an army would soon amount to many times the value of the whole produce 
of a district ; yet, so far from swallowing up the whole produce, the people do 
not part with more than they can spare without distress. It cannot amount 
to more than a small part of it, for the people remain undisturbed in their occu- 
pations ; yet, probably, more than one-half of the supplies of the army had 
been collected within the district. Again ; in the case of the Burmese war, we 
have evidence of another kind. The desolate state of the countries entered by 
one portion of the army, required that their supplies should be conveyed from 
the British territories ; yet how trifling a part of the produce was consumed^ 
and of the population employed, while millions sterling were being annually 
expended ! The outlay was not felt in the country generally. Its effect was 
almost confined to Calcutta, and there felt chiefly by the shipping and mer- 
chants ; but, according to the common estimate, a sum equal to the value of all 
the produce of the country for a year must have been laid out in the Eastern 
extremity of the country during the war. Had this really been the case, it 
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would have afTected the price of produce in a manner ruinous to the land-* 
holders of western India, and to the consumers of produce in Bengal ; but, as 
its effects were scarcely perceptible beyond the presidency, it is plain that, 
large as the outlay was, it must have been as nothing in comparison with the 
value of the produce of the whole land. 

In the known value of the salt consumed in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, we 
have another form of this argument. The value of the salt which passes out 
of the Company’s golas annually, together with that smuggled sea-ways and 
from the west of India, exceeds 000,000 per annum. By the time it is 
diffused over the whole country, and parcelled out by retailers, its price must 
be nearly doubled. But let it be taken at an advance of one-half only. It is 
consumed, then, at a cost to the people of ^3,000,000, and the popula- 
tion consuming it is estimated at 30,000,000. An inquiry into the 
average outlay of a native in salt would show, that, at the utmost, it amounted 
to one-twelfth of all his other expenses in produce. To the produce of home- 
consumption has to be added that of commerce, and it would be absurd to rate 
the whole cost at less than fifteen times that of the salt consumed, or 
j£4r), 000,000. At this rate, the value of the produce raised throughout the 
whole of the territories of the presidency would exceed ^90,000,000 per 
annum ; a sum, perhaps, not one-fifth, at the most, above the true amount. 

The last method which presents itself, for obtaining the highest limit to 
which the portion of the produce of India taken in revenue can amount, 
appears to admit of no gainsaying. It proceeds upon data distinct from any of 
those hitherto employed, and such as may be established in a manner which 
does not seem to leave any room for doubt. It is, therefore, independent of 
the fate of the preceding arguments, sure as their general results appear to be. 

The data now required are, 1st, the proportion which the agricultural popu- 
lation of the territories in question bears to the whole population ; 2d, the 
proportion which the produce consumed by the agriculturists bears to that 
consumed by the rest of the people. These are subjects which have met with 
very little attention hitherto. It appears to have been conjectured by those 
who have taken any notice of the question, that not less than four-fffths of 
the people of India belong to the agricultural classes. This estimate, however, 
is doubtless too low. A comparison drawn from the known proportion in 
certain states in Europe will, the writer thinks, lead inevitably to the conclu- 
sion, that in India the agricultural population amounts, at the very least, to 
five-sixths of the whole. The population of each of the following states being 
divided into twelve parts, there are employed in agriculture, 

111 England, 4 parts in 12. 

France, 8 parts in 12. 

Italy, 9 parts in 12. 

If so great a difference obtains between England and France, it will be but a 
small superiority to allow Italy over India, if we suppose that, while it has 
nine in twelve engaged In agriculture, India has ten in twelve so occupied. It 
is true that Italy has lost her commercial greatness ; but the commerce of 
India is more trifling still when compared with the population. Italy, in her 
numerous cities, has a much larger urban population in proportion than India. 
We find her peasantry to have many more secondary wants than those of India ; 
they arc in general clad from head to foot, and make use of a variety of cottage- 
furniture. On the other hand, the almost denuded persons of the natives of 
India, and their empty dwellings, indicate the lowest demand of secondary 
j4sia/.Jouru.N.S.VoL.J7.No.67. X 
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necessaries ; and little room, therefore, for a manufacturing and commercial 
population. In Italy, the middling classes are numerous, and more of them 
occupied in the fine arts and learned professions (including the church) than in 
any other country. Lastly, royal courts, giving support to multitudes of 
officers and retainers, are numerous in Italy. In the provinces we are con- 
sidering in India, there is but one scat of government ; and the armies in the 
Italian states bear a three- fold greater proportion to the population than does 
that of the Bengal presidency. To assume, therefore, a diflTerence in the dis- 
posal of the population of Italy and India of only one-twelfth in favour of the 
urban population of the former, is certainly to estimate the standard of enjoy- 
ment in the latter country too high. Since, then, Italy has nine in twelve 
attached to her agriculture, India must have more than ten in every twelve so 
occupied. Let us, however, rest upon this number ; namely, five-sixths of the 
whole, as the proportion of the agricultural population of India. 

S. The other datum required is the proportion which the produce consumed 
by the agriculturists bears to that consumed by the rest of the people. The 
whole produce of the soil may be divided into two portions ; one, the plant 
yielding the exported commercial produce; the other, and by far the more 
valuable part, the produce consumed by the population and their cattle. The 
latter is the grand portion, and we have to consider in what proportion it is 
disposed of between the agricultural and manufactiiring population. As to the 
quantity of food respectively needed by the two classes, no one can doubt that 
the active labour of the husbandman must excite a larger appetite, and require 
more to support him under it, than does the sedentary occupation of the 
mechanic. Neither will any one familiar with the condition of the lower 
classes throughout India doubt the fact, that, upon the whole, the agricultu- 
rists are as well fed as the other classes. In every village of the former is one 
or more zemindaree family of substance sufficient to admit of their partaking of 
whatever produce they raise ; while, for every shroffi or buniah in a town, 
there are hundreds of starving mechanics, ill-supported by a population, whose 
wants beyond a bare subsistence arc so limited. In a rude country, where the 
markets arc far distant, where the roads are of the worst kind, and money is 
scarce and slowly circulated, a handful of meal out of the large village hca[) is 
^valued much less by the husbandman than is the like quantity by the artisan, 
who has to purchase it, and at a price thus heightened, and who takes it from 
the scanty stock tied up in the corner of his sheet, and seen to wane away be- 
fore the money is handled by which the next week’s purchase is to be effected. 
The consumption by the former equals, at least, if it does not exceed, that by 
the latter. There is not any luxurious profusion on the part of the few 
wealthy citizens^ in India which can materially raise the standard of enjoyment 
in cities, as is the case in Europe. The wealthy Hindoos, with few excep- 
tions, add but little to what were the expenses of their board in their poorer 
days. Lest it should be argued, that although, in point of quantity, the agri- 
culturists do consume their full proportion of the produce, some large allow- 
ance must be made for the superior quality of the food of the citizens, it may 
be observed, that there does not appear to be any material difTerence in the 
quality of the food consumed by the corresponding ranks of the two classes. 
Wheat is among the most valuable of their crops ; yet of all raised over the 
whole country, but a fraction can find its way to the cities, — that only of the 
neighbouring country, or in the vicinity of the navigable rivers. The great 
number of carts entering a bazaar, or of boats lying off it, may appear to 

• The total value of the produce coiuumed at the tablet of the European communityt were it double 
what it it, would be too trifling a portion of the whole to be worthy of notice. 
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countenance the idea that a large part of the valuable grain of the country 
finds its way to the cities ; but a little calculating reflection will inform any one 
that, were half of the wheat of the country alone put in motion, the roads 
would present an uninterrupted line of carts, and the river of boats, for hun- 
dreds of miles, instead of the few, straggling vehicles, which attract no notice, 
until collected at the bazaar of some city. The fact is, wheat and barley form 
the food of nearly all classes, during the greater part of the year, in the western 
provinces ; while rice does so in Bengal. None but those in an abject condi- 
tion of poverty live entirely on the coarser grains. Lastly, nearly all the cattle 
(in India prodigiously numerous) have to be supported by the agriculturists. 
All these facts being considered, it can scarcely be questioned that, man for 
man, the agriculturists, with their cattle, consume produce in worth equal to 
that consumed by the other classes unburthened with cattle ; especially if it is 
kept in view, that the enhancement in price, which the food of the citizen 
undergoes, is a separate question, the present referring solely to its value, as 
to quality and quantity. 

The basis, then, of our argument rests on these two propositions, 1. An 
agricultural population amounting to iivc-siKths of the whole; 2. Equal habits 
of consumption of produce on the part of the rural and urban population. 
From these propositions flows the direct consequent, that the agricultural popu- 
lation consumes five-sixths of the produce of the soil. It is also manifest, that 
no portion of the produce they consume can be taken as revenue. It may be 
said never to pass out of their hands ; for, should any part of it be sold by the 
zemindar to-day, it must be rc-purchased to supply the village wants to- 
morrow. Five sixths, then, of the whole produce of the soil (the commer- 
cial plant excepted) are consumed in the support of the agricultural population, 
and are utterly intactiblc as revenue. This is a conclusion of our argument, 
which there appears to be no means of avoiding. Eighty-four per cent., tlien, 
of the produce of the soil forms the food and material^ of the clothing of the 
agriculturists; about sixteen percent, reinains, out of which the revenue of the 
government may be taken. But it must not be imagined that the whole, or 
much more than half, of this remainder even is available as revenue. Simple 
as the habits of the people are, they are above those of beasts ; they have some 
clothing, and their food is cooked, for which vessels of brass or copper arc 
required; their females are fully clad in printed calicoes, and almost all of them 
have some ornaments ; they consume a certain quantity of foreign produce, as 
betel-nut, &c. In short, the agriculturists supply the food which sustains all 
that portion of the urban population not supported by the government and its 
servants, and receive in return all these secondary necessaries of life. Keep- 
ing in view the very simple habits of the natives, we may sup|)ose it possible, 
that six of the remaining sixteen parts of the produce will suffice for pur- 
chasing the secondary necessaries of the agriculturists from the other classes. 
This allowance bears so small a proportion to their sustenance, when com- 
pared with the proportion borne by the secondary necessaries of the poorest 
of European peasantry to the sustenance of these, that we may rather doubt if 
anv but a people absolutely barbarous, could confine these wants within so 
narrow bounds. Since their primary necessaries consume eighty-four parts of 
every hundred of the produce, if their secondary wants and luxuries can 
be covered with six parts, the latter are but one-fourteenth of the former. 
Now, this is less than only one of their secondary necessaries amounts to, 

♦ Namely, the cotton, while in the state of afiticultural plant, which forms the matter of the clothing 
they wear. 
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namely, the salt they consume, as we have already seen. Let us, however, 
rest upon this estimate, that the argument may have the greater stability. 
Now, just as the eighty-four per cent, or five-sixths of the produce, is totally 
consumed by the agriculturists in their sustenance, so is the six per cent, in 
their other wants. It is bartered for secondary necessaries to the other classes. 
The agriculturists receive plain and printed calicoes, brass vessels and orna- 
ments, spices and benedictions, from the weaver and the dyer, the goldsmith 
and the brazier, the merchant and the brahmin, and these take their exchange- 
able value in grain. Each party reciprocally puts an end, by consuming it, to 
this portion of the products of the labour of the other. By no possibility can 
any of this portion be yielded to the collector of revenue. If taken, it would 
involve with it, as a necessary consequence, a further contraction on the part 
of the agriculturist of his already limited wants : eighty-four and six, or ninety 
parts, therefore, in every hundred of the produce of the soil in India (the com- 
mercial plant excepted) can form no part of the government revenue; it must 
be collected from the remaining ten per cent. There are only two ways by 
which this conclusion can be evaded, and the common estimate supported. 
Either by questioning our first proposition, that five-sixths of the population 
are agricultural, or by affirming that one-tenth of the people consumes one- 
third of the produce. Let it be borne in mind, that this present argument is 
quite independent of the statistical data sought out for the former arguments. 
It has no connexion with the numerical amount of the population, neither with 
the extent of cultivated surface in India, nor with its productiveness when 
compared with England, nor with the average annual income of the families of 
the land. All these may be unknown quantities ; they may be double or the 
half of what the writer has assumed in his former arguments ; yet shall the 
present argument retain its full force. It requires for its establishment but 
these data : that five-sixths of the population of India are agricultural ; that the 
agriculturists burdened with the cattle do, man for man, consume at the least 
an equal value of produce with the other classes not so burdened ; and that 
the secondary necessaries of the agriculturists do, at the least, amount in value 
to one-fourteenth of their food. All these are facts which, the writer thinks, 
have been abundantly established. To suppose that ten parts of the people 
consumed thirty-three parts of the produce, while ninety parts of the people 
had to satisfy their wants and those of the cattle upon sixty-six parts of the 
produce, or that each man of the former consumed 4} time.s the quantity 
allowed to each man of the latter, allowing nothing for the cattle, would be to 
assign to the former excessive powers of digestion and productiveness of labour, 
such as one class of labourers in a country can never possess over the rest. 
Had they the power to consume it, whence could they derive the means of 
purchase? or had they the means of purchase, with what a bulimy must they 
be afflicted before they could consume it ! With the exception of a few ghee- 
fattened buniahs, this class, — namely, the inhabitants of Indian towns,— do in- 
deed, bear, for the most part, one of the characteristics of that disease- 
emaciation, but from a cause probably the opposite to over-feeding. 

Ten per cent., then, of the general produce of the soil in India appears to 
be all that can at present be yielded as revenue. 

The reader will have remarked that the whole of the provinces under the 
Bengal presidency have been collectively made the subject of the preceding 
inquiry ; and he may have been struck with the writer’s omitting to distinguish 
between the amount of demand on the produce of the territories under the 
permanent settlements, and that on the produce of the western provinces. 
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The demand upon the latter is undoubtedly heavier than upon the former ; but 
the difference cannot be so great as to some may appear. The highest propor- 
tion yielded, — that from some of the western provinces,^ may amount to one- 
eighth of the produce, and that from Bengal to one-twelfth. This relative 
proportion of the two is, however, wholly conjectural. It is the mean of 
them, whatever may be the difference, which, the writer maintains, cannot 
exceed, if indeed it amounts to, one-tenth of the produce. 

Julius Jeffreys. 


THE POETICAL REMAINS OF A LATE STUDENT AT 
BISHOP S COLLEGE. 

No. VI 11. 


HYMN TO HOPE. 

From the IlalUin ^ Marino. 

C) Spemo, o vivo Fiore, 

Hestoro degli spirt! afflittl ed egri, 

Tu qual* piu tristo core 

T'accoglie fra i pensier torbidi, e negri, 

Buonforti, e rallegri, &c. 


O Hope, O living flower. 

Bloom on us in our darken*d hour ; 

Tliou, that dost impart 

Thy balm unto the troubled heart, 

Soothe us, cheer us, when we cry — 

Fair blossom of the sky ! 

Nurtur’d by a simple band 
In thy blessed native land. 

Garlands ever bright and fair 
Of iliee are twined for angels’ hair.* 

Mail, joyous flower, pure and sweet ! 

Not llybla, in its green retreat. 

Oft visited by wandering bee. 

Nor the groves of Araby, 

Are gladdciiM by a flower like thee. 

Breathing odour, thou dost dwell 
In the meads of Asphodel ; 

There the Infant cherubs find tliee. 

There their lily fingers bind thee ; 

Clust'riiig round thee, like the bees 
On the radiant orange trees. 

O tender flower, meekly bright. 

From Acheron no cloud of night 
Sliall shade thy blooming leaves, or sere 
The purple April of tliy year; 

• In the bsnic spiiitof fantastic conceiU, Lovelace, in his poem to a rose, tails it a 
Vermilion ball that*s given 
From lip to lip in tieavcn. 
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No angry tempest ever shed 
Its crusliing waters on thy head» 

That to the peaceful heaven doth rise 
Beneath the Christian's watchful eyes. 

Then hail, beloved floivcr ! 

Thou bloomest in a happy hour ; 

No wint'ry hail unkind. 

No cutting northern wind. 

Can how thy head with grief. 

Or chill the beauty of thy leaf. 

Winds and storms arc all in vain. 

For thou art nurtur'd by the rain. 

Softer than dew from slimmer skies- - 
The tears of tender, weeping eyis. 

Tlirice-hallow'd flower ! to mortals given. 

Glowing with the bloom of heaven ; 

Flower that in our bosom blows, 

And o’er that desert garden throws 
The odour of the rose ; 

Dear herald from Flysian bow'rs ! 

Xessenger of happier hours ! 

Where, instead of fleeting May, 

Summer shineth all the day. 

And Faith no mere with gliinmcriog eye 
Gazes through the misty sky ; 

Forgot each sorrow, pain, and care — 

llcR HAHVEST-HOSIE IS TUERB. 


THE BUTTERFLV AND THE SUtri.. 

A i^utnrncr in the lucltis, 

Nattrc avee Ic priiitcms, mourir avec les roses, 

Sur Talle de Zepliir nager dans un ciel pur. 

Balance sur le sein des flcurs a pviue incloses. 

Ijunuiriinc, 


Born with the spring-time, dying with the rose; 
Wafted by zephyrs through tlie purple sky ; 
Cradled *mid gorgeous flowers that unclose 
llieir dewy bosoms to the morning's eye ; 
Steeping its colour’d wings of silvery bloom 
In the rich moisture of that sw eet perfume ; 

Then like a breath of sumiiier-air to rise. 

Or like a floating blossom through the skies: 

Such thy fair fate, thrice. beauteous Butterfly ! 
And such too thine, unsatir^fled Desire, 

For ever wandering from flower to flower. 

Rifling its bloom to soothe the passing hour. 

Or weaving odorous garlands for the lyre. — 
Flowers, wreaths, wither! — Seek that purer sky 
Where flo^vers and oduruus garlands never die. 
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A FOUNTAIN IN THE WOODS HEVISITED. 

Source liinpide et murmu rente# 

QuI de la fcnite du rocher 
Jaillis en nappe transparentc 
Sur rhcrbe que tii vas coucher ; 

Lca images dc tna jeunesse 
S’^levent avec cette voix ; 

Elies inMnondent de tristesse# 

Et je me souviens d’autrcfois. 

llarmmuen WtiOquea et tliligieusct. 

A wand’rer from life*s burning road 
To these dark woods doth fli'e, 
liishrow, on wliieli the sun hath glow'd, 
lie conics, sweet Spring, to cool in thee. 

No spirit of an antique stream 
Haunted a dwelling more divine. 

More w'orfhy of the poet's dream. 

Than this green mossy shrine. 

Thy temple is the emerald dome 
Of sombre boughs intwin'd ; 

Thy oracles — the leafy gloom 
Swept by the evening wind. 

The green bough withers, and the leaf 
Pines in the autumn cold, 

\Vlien nature's heart is sad with grief. 

And gentle Flora groweth old. 

13ut thy clear stream of beauty flows 
For ever through the quiet glen, 

Cheering and blessing ns it goes. 

Nor asks the praise of men. 

I hear thy shower of silver rain. 

Falling like the plaintive cry 
Of a lute’s forsaken strain. 

Weeping its tears of melody. 

Softly those murin'ring tones unbind 
Thoughts that time hath lull’d asleep ; 

And through the windows of the mind 
The old familiar voices creep. 

And Joy comes dancing to the eyes. 

Now clouded oft with tears ; 

And Hope its ivied cittern tries, 

And Folly whispers in my ears. 

The stream of Time goes back with me. 

And Memory, like a charmed boat 
Gliding along a golden sea. 

Around its flow’ry homes doth fioat.^ 

Dear wood ! how w’ell to me are known 
'i'he boughs by summer breezes fann’d ; 
llie dark nest where the dove hath flown, 

The water ruflled by my hand • 

* The plcaMiU remembrances of other days which may be said to breathe over the mind a dcliifht and 
fragrancy. 
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And here, beneath these solemn bow Vs 
Where Silence loves Co pitch her tent, 

I watch'd the white feet of the Hours 
Silver Uie stainless element. 

Till Moonlight o'er the glimmering lawn, 

Meek Ghost of Darkness, glided by ; 

While Evening, like a weary fawn, 

Slept in the gardens of the sky. 

For them life's sun its flush of light 
Through every gath'ring vapour roll'd ; 

Alas! how soon the wind of night 
Scatter'd those clouds of gold ! 

And Fancy's face no more to shine^ 

From her fair cave of Beauty fled ; 

Her eyes forgot to beam in mine, 

Her feet forgot my bed. 

Grief found me then, and through tny hreast 
The storm began to sweep ; 

Again I sought the green, wood's rest, 

But then, stveet Fount, 1 came to weep. 

And thou, like a beloved friend. 

Forsaken in my early years, 

'Hiy sweet voice through my heart didst send, 

Lulling asleep my tears. 

Nor thoughtless do I sit and gaie 
On thee, as on an idle book ; 

But, like the bard of ancient days, 

1 read a sermon in a brook.* 

Thou guidest me, as by the hand 
Of some meek spirit link'd in mine. 

Into an ever. blooming land, 

A land of brighter streams than thine. 

And ev'ry sparkling drop that falls, — 

Dear charmer of the sylvan>grcen, — 

Unto my musing heart recalls 
The Omnipotent — Unseen. 

Through dreary wood anil wither'd lea. 

Thy lucid water flows; 

Cheering the faint heart of the tree. 

Waking the eyelids of the rose.f 

So in the Christian's panting breast 
The springs of living water rise. 

Murmuring of the Land of Rest, 

Of sweeter flowers, of brighter skies. 

Mourn not, my heart, the idle hours 
That I these pleasant paths have trod. 

Musing among the peaceful bow'rs. 

Where Nature leads me up to God. 

• And this our life, exempt from public haunt. 

Find tongues in trees, books in the running brook, 

Sermons In stones, and good in every thing. 

Shaktmpemr^, 

t Should the reader censure this is a conedt, the writer, without Impugning the force of the crlti- 
rism, would refer him to the f Ullin poets of the seventeenth century, and Co Crsshaw among their Rng- 
llsh followers, where a similar image Is frequently employetl. 
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THK I'WKKKK OF A LFAII A I!A U. 

Chapter If. 

When t!ie travdlers approached the city of Allahabad, was talked 

about exce|)t the extraordinary sanctity of a fnkcer, who had il welled for the 
last twenty years under a tree. Never for an instant, cither duriii;;; the rains, 
the hot winds, or the cold season, did this pious person quit the bare spot of 
earth which he had chosen for his abode; his body was covered with chalk 
and ashes, and, except a ragjred piece of cloth, he had little clothing, lie 
subsisted upon whatsoever the charity of true bertevers might be pleased to 
l)estow ; and the travellers were cxiiortcd to procure the prayers of this venc- 
r:il)le saint, if they wished to prosper in their undertakings. As they drew 
nearer to the scene of the fukeer’s devotions, the fame of his piety increased ; 
stories were t<jlil of miraculous occurrences brought about by his means ; lu; 
seemed to exist for no other purpose than to benefit his fellow-creatures by his 
sclf-iidlictcd penances. He lived in the most abject state of poverty, endured 
every extremity of heat and cold, and, voluntarily relimpiishing all the enjoy- 
ments of life, wore out his lungs in perpetual ejaculations of holy texts tVoin 
the sacred writings. Both Asoph and Rah San entertained hopes that this 
good mairs prayers, the cflicacy of which they could not doubt, would prove* 
the means of releasing them from ail their embarrassments. Without consi- 
dering how very useless money must be to a person who held all that it could 
purchase in (uofoiind contempt, they prcfiared a large donation, flattering 
themselves that the advantages they should receive would be proportionate to 
the value of their gifts, (ihoolain ilosen*s widow, also, conscious that she 
had not acted very honourably by her son-iii-law, in quitting his abode without 
his iicrmissioii, was desirous to avert the evil conse({ueiices which might result 
from her defiance of the rigid laws of decorum, by propitiating a person so 
eminently^ qualified to procure absolution for all iiiisdcmcunors, past, present, 
and to come. She, therefore, being amply provided with funds from Fazi’s 
cotters, tied up a hundred rupees, garnished with a few gold mohurs, in a bag, 
and secured the whole in a corner of her dnpiittce, ready for presentation. At 
length the two kafilas arrived at Allahabad, and, according to custom, passed 
through the city, and encamped on the outside of the opposite suburb. The 
scene was remarkably beautiful ; a distant view of the blue waters of the 
Jumna appeared between mango groves of the richest luxuriance ; mosques, 
pagodas, and tombs peeped from beneath the mingled foliage of the peepul, 
neem, and bamboo. But these features of tlic landscape, always beheld witli 
indittercncc, were now less regarded than ever; all eyes, as well as all ears, 
being directcil to a large said tree, where, squatted on the bare earth, under- 
neath its waving boughs, appeared the celebrated devotee, as hideous as filtli 
and chalk, of all colours, rubbed in patches over his person, could make him. 
There he sat, vociferating his texts with scarcely a moment’s intermission. As 
soon as each party were settled for the day in their respective camps, which as 
usual were not far apart, the fukeer became the object of more immediate 
attention ; a portion of the viands appropriated to each person’s repast was set 
by for his use ; the poorest of the followers strained their scanty means to pro- 
duce some ottering which might be deemed wortiiy of acceptance ; and as no- 
thing seemed to come amiss, even to the value of a single cowrie, the niimhcr 
of these donations made up for their insignificunce, and the single pice given 
in the course of the day frequently amounted to a large sum. Asoph, on 
AsiWi. Jour, N.S. VoL. 17. No. (57. V 
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approaching the holy spot, slipped a weighty bog into the receptacle which 
stood conveniently open to receive such charities as the sons and daughters of 
the faithful chose to bestow ; he solicited the good man’s prayers, and did not 
scruple to acquaint him with the peculiar nature of his hopes, intentions, and 
wishes, taking care at the same time to gloss over any apparent breach of the 
law, and giving the whole as decorous an aspect as it could possibly be made 
to assume. No sooner had he retired from the saint’s presence, than Ghoolam 
Hosen’s widow made her appearance ; she might, without infringing the rules 
of propriety, draw aside her veil while conversing with so holy a person ; con- 
sequently she came before him with her face uncovered, and entered without 
hesitation into the object of her visit, requesting his mediation with the higher 
powers to prevent the disastrous issue which, in moments of despondency, she 
apprehended might threaten her present adventures. While revealing the 
mntjves, real and pretended, which induced her to take so bold a step with- 
out the concurrence of her son-in-law, she did not hesitate to load that absent 
individual with abuse. According to her description, he was the vilest wretch 
amongst men ; his occupation as a Thug was more than glanced at, corrobo- 
rating the hints previously given to that effect by Asoph, who had also used the 
darkest colours in painting the portrait of the unfortunate Fazi Mehdi Ali. 

The widow of Ghoolam Hosen possessed a happy faculty of exalting herself 
at the expense of her associates ; she found an attentive auditor in the fukeer, 
and, pleased at the opportunity of pouring out her own praises and the vilifi- 
cations of her neighbours in the ear of sanctity, she gave loose to a volubility 
rarely equalled, and fished up every circumstance which, with the dexterous 
aid of a fertile imagination, could be turned against those who might condemn 
her present conduct, and more especially against her son-in-law, who figured 
in every sentence in the character of a demon of darkness. It seemed a for- 
tunate day for the fukeer, since the departure of the pious widow brought a 
third visitant, also richly loaded. Rah San, who never quitted the tent for a 
single instant, despatched her attendant to the tree for the purpose of securing 
the prayers and blessings of the holy man. Aincena was of a communicative 
disposition. Aware of the nature of the sentiments which her mistress enter- 
tained towards the absent Fazi, she imparted without disguise her own notions 
upon the subject of unequal marriages, and gave it as her opinion that nothing 
would be more agreeable to the betrothed than to hear that the being, who 
appeared worse than a goule in her eyes, had met with his deserts, — been hanged 
for thuggy, or thrust down a well by some of his, no doubt, dissolute compa- 
nions. In this she did poor Rah San great injustice ; for, though her gratitude 
was not perhaps quite so vivid as the obligations heaped upon her ought to have 
commanded, still it was strong enough to render her extremely uneasy under 
the consciousness of the ill return which Fazi’s lavish kindness had met with. 
Delicacy of this kind, however, not being understood by the matter-of-fact 
attendant, the remorseful feelings of her mistress were passed over in silence, 
while she dwelt upon her anxiety to be released from a revolting engagement. 

The fukeer seemed very favourably inclined ; he spoke much and con- 
fidently of the efficacy of prayer, and sent away all the applicants well con- 
tent with the success of their respective missions. The day was spent in the 
customary employments. Towards evening, Asoph, who had heard a very 
evil report of the neighbourhood, which was represented to be infested with all 
descriptions of thieves, hired an extra number of chokeydars,^ well knowing 
that no vigilance of his own or of his people could be so effectual as the pay- 

b 

* Watchmen. 
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iKient of this toll for the security of his property, it being a point of honour 
amongst the fraternity not to attack the goods and chattels of persons who are 
willing to purchase indemnity by the defrayment of a certain tax. Ghoolam’s 
widow took the same precaution, and when the night fell, the sounds of dis- 
tant revellers had died away, and the shrill screams of the millions of parro- 
quels haunting the mango-trees were hushed into silence, the wild shrieks of 
troops of wandering jackalls were answered by the loud vociferations of these 
noisy guardians, all at their posts, and all startling the echoes with the cry of 
khaiibba dhaiir It was a glorious night, moonless, but begemmed with 
countless stars. The groves of ncem and bamboo were buried in dark impene- 
trable shade ; but in the open tracts, every object appeared distinctly visible by 
the soft silvery light which decks the cloudless expanse of an Indian sky. The 
little white tent gleamed with a pearly brightness as it reared its modest walls 
in a green glade stretching towards the Jumna, a short distance beyond the 
saul tree, where the fukcer’s recumbent figure might be dimly defined when the 
eye became accustomed to the faint light permitted by the expanding boughs 
stretching too far above the root to exclude those gentle rays which enlivened 
the surrounding plain. But the soft repose of the scene, only disturbed by 
such sounds as denoted vigilance on the part of its guardians, failed to com- 
municate tranquillity to Asoph’s breast. Vague ideas of danger floated 
across his mind ; he had endeavoured to compose himself to sleep, but the 
effort was fruitless : the calmness and security which appeared to reign around 
the small white tent could not satisfy him that all within was at peace while he 
gazed upon this fairy temple ; for, in truth, beneath the star-lit sky, and mid the 
feathery foliage of the acacia trees, it looked like the dwelling of some peri 
guest* Dreadful apprehensions of he knew not what arose like phantoms before 
him. Agitation and alarm seized upon his heart ; its palpitations became 
quicker and quicker, until, w'orked up into a state of ungovernable excitement, 
he rushed towards the spot in which all his anxiety was centered, making only 
a short circuit to avoid the cognizance of the chokcyilars, who, by this time, 
had stretched themselves uj)oii the ground in front. His steps fell noiselessly 
ii|)on the sand, and he approached the canvas screen unseen and unregarded. 
11c li.stcned for an in.staiit; a slight struggle, a low faint sound, reached his 
anxious ear, and cutting open the curtain with his dagger, he entered the tent. 
The light of a small chiraiigf sufficed to illumine that small apartment. The 
mother and the attendant lay at length upon the ground asleep, or dead, for 
they stirred not ; but Rah San lay writhing on her mat ; a man’s hand w^as upon 
her throat, and a knife flashed above her. In another instant it would have 
been buried in her breast, but the uplifted arm of the assassin was seized by a 
strong grasp ; the weapon, which had gained so swift an entrance for her guar- 
dian genius, now found its speedy way to the murderer’s heart. His fingers 
relaxed their bold; Rah San sprang up, and was instantly safe in the arms of 
her lover. A moment only could be given to gratitude and to endearment; the 
assassin’s body encumbered tlie small tent ; his fall had not aroused the slum- 
berers, and both Asoph and his beloved, anxious for their safety, hastened to 
ascertain if they yet lived. They drew their breath heavily, evidently under 
the influence of opium. Asoph now, more than suspecting the co-operation of 
the chokeydars in the meditated tragedy, drew aside the purdah which covered 
the entrance, and seized upon one of these faithless guardians, who, seated 
coolly at his ease, heeded not the struggles which the scene of death had pro- 
duced in the tent. The remaining watchmen, alarmed by this unexpected 

• Take care. t earthen lamp. 
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proccflnrr, arose hastily and fled, being lost to view in a moment as they 
vanished amid the thick iiiulcM'wood of the surrounding jungle. Asoph secured 
his prisoner hy some cords which lay opportunely at hand, and bearing Rah 
Sun in his arms, placed her in safety within his own tent. He then summoned 
two of his most confidential attendants, and returned with them to the scene 
of action. They had provided themselves with torches, and uttering many 
ejaculations of praise to the prophet, they stooped down to examine the per- 
son of the assassin, the body being still lying on the spot where it had fallen. 
The murderer was nearly naked, but, though divested of every garment except 
the dhotce, the paint and ashes which covered his body were .sufficient to 
identify him with the fukeer of the neighbouring tree. Astonishment and 
horror filled the hearts of all present ; they looked again and again, as if doubt- 
ful of the evidence of their own senses, interrupting each other with continued 
exclamations of Inshallah, it cannot be ! what aboiniiiations are we eating ! 
file evil eye has been upon us !” On a more narrow examination, while wiping 
away the dirt which disfigured the countenance of the dead man, a false beard 
fell off, and the well-known features of Fazi Mehdi Ali were disclosed to view. 

'riiis second discovery accounted at once for the attempted outrage, and 
considerably allayed the fury of Asoph’s indignation. He could enter into, 
appreciate, and peibaps even admire, the motives which had actuated the com- 
mission of an instantaneous, and, in a Moosiilmurrs estimation, an honourable 
revenge; and he became anxious to hush up the catastroplie upon more than 
one account. If it should be noised abroad. Rail San's fair fame would 
undoubtedly suffer; and, although it might he very meritorious to unmask 
hypocrisy, all good Moosulmans would be anxious to avoid the scandal which 
the gross system of fraud practised by one of their fraternity would bring upon 
them in the eyes of the surrounding idolaters. After deliberating together, the 
party, who were iinaniinous in their opinion, agreed to take the chokeydar 
into their consultations, rightly conceiving that such a personage would he 
able to throw considerable light upon this mysterious affair. Threats of instant 
death, and promises of reward, easily prevailed upon the prisoner to reveal all 
that he knew; and having received a solemn assurance that he should not sus- 
tain a.iy injury by the communication, he made no scruple to acquaint the 
party with every particular relative to the fukeer and his accomplices 

“ 1 ani,” said he, “ as you may readily suppose, a thief hy profe.ssion ; hut, 
in addition to this occupation, I follow several others — that of a watchman, for 
instance, and an emissary attached to the service of the fukcers of thcsaul 
tree; for there are, or rather were, three of them, who, pretending to he one 
and the same person, living all the year round in the performance of the most 
rigid abstinence from the pleasures of existence, obtained a high degree of 
sanctity' at the cost of less than a third part of the sacrifice they were supposed 
to make, for each had a deputy who took his place at night. The pretended 
devotees, who are men of respectable families, relieve each other every four 
months, each returning to his home at the end of that period, and living during 
the remainder of the year in a style of luxury which I need not describe, as 
you arc an old acquaintance of Fazi’s, whom you arc well aware indulged in all 
the good things of the world. Their secret is known to many, but they pay 
well for its preservation, and therefore the people to whom it is entrusted find 
it their interest to maintain it with the utmost strictness. It is the business of 
'these men to spread the fame and exalt the reputation of the servant of the 
prophet, whose zeal and self-denial cannot fail to excite the vcncrdlioii of ali 
true bclicvci’b. Wc take care to magnify his pretensions, and to keep up a 
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constant desire upon the part of the people around to avail themselves of his 
intercessions. You may easily imagine that Fazi’s patience was this day severely 
tried ; you can recollect the purport of your own conversation ; the she-devil 
who lies tiicre came afterwards, and made him swallow more dirt ; then the 
maiden sent one of her women ; and between them all, he heard quite enough 
to assure him that he had been betrayed by those in whom he had placed the 
greatest confidence. Ilis measures were speedily taken j he sent for me, and 
our plans were so well laid, that, Bismillah ! I am surprised they should 
have been frustrated. I contrived to drug the calleans* of the party against 
whose heads his vengeance was directed, so deeply with opium, that for four- 
and-twenty hours at least they should be incapable of offering the slightest 
resistance to his designs. The maiden does not smoke, nor did he wish that 
she should expire without being made acquainted with the person of her 
assassin, and his motive for putting her to death ; his revenge would have 
been incomplete without this act of retribution ; she was the person who had 
excited his strongest indignation ; and for the rest, they might be killed at 
leisure, or entrusted to meaner hands. Truly, all circumstances considered, 
one cannot wonder that the fury of his wrath should have overcome every 
emotion of pity ; but he became the destroyer of his own life; he brought his 
beard to the dust, and is now nothing. Praises be to the prophet I heaven 
willed that our master should reap the fruits of disappointment ; it was written 
on his forehead that he should fall in this affair, and who can control their 
fate ? No man can escape his destiny. Allah is great ! you are here — and he 
is dead. 

“ And now, my lord, having nccfuaintcd you with this matter, I am bound to 
say, that it behoves us all to be circumspect ; for should our night’s work come 
to the knowledge of’ilie cutwal — may his household be cursed ! —your innocence 
and my testimony w ill be scarcely suflicicnt to bear you through the Investiga- 
tion. You do not know these men ; they will sell a life at a cowrie ; they will 
laugh at our beards, and — Allah is great I — we shall be sent to work in chains 
upon tlic roads, should that piece of carrion be brought against us. Listen : 
there is wisdom to be found in times of danger ; and what need of coining 
more words ? I know a secure method of avoiding all the inconveniences 
wliich threaten to embarrass us upon every side. I am acquainted with the 
country ; every bush and corner is well known to me ; there is an old well not 
far off, closely covered up and concealed with long grass and brushwood, 
where we can deposit the body. Inshallah I it will have no lack of companions ; 
others have gone before him down that well, friends and acquaintance of 
Fazi’s. Bullet that pass— Allah is great.! he little thought to meet with them 
again ; destiny is every thing; what we see we see, but we know not what we 
shall come to. When we have hidden the corpse, with your permission I will 
take upon myself the character of the fukcer ; as I have done it before, the task 
will not be difficult: here is his beard, his garments are near at hand ; and— all 
praise to the prophet ! — I can roar as loud, and bellow out as many sentences 
from the Koran, as my deceased master. Nobody w'ill perceive the difference, 
and 1 shall be enabled to maintain the post until the arrival of Fazi’s suc- 
cessor, for whom I am bound to preserve a lucrative employment ; for should 
it be noised abroad that the fukcer of the saul tree is dead, his two confede- 
rates will be deprived of their occupation.” 

The advice of the chokeydar appeared to his auditors to contain the essence 
of wisdom; all were desirous to avoid the interference of the police, and in a 

* IMpen. 
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very short time their new acquaintance assumed so exact a resemblance of the 
deceased Fazi, that it seemed quite impossible to detect the imposition. 
Wrapping the body of the dead man in a cloth, the party lifted it from the 
ground, stealing cautiously out of the tent, and diving immediately into the 
jungle to escape the treacherous moonlight. The trees were extremely thick, 
and the ground was encumbered with brushwood ; but the guide knew a path- 
way through which the party crept noiselessly, observed only by the vultures, 
which, awakened by the scent of death, were already gathering in all direc- 
tions ; they were silent, but the rustle of their wings betrayed their vicinity, 
and on looking upwards their eyes might be seen glaring through the boughs of 
the trees, as if impatient of the banquet which they deemed to be their un- 
doubted right. After proceeding several hundred yards, they came to a deep 
and woody ravine, of an even more savage character than the wilderness which 
led to it; all traces of a path were lost amid the long grass, which was overrun 
with thickets of prickly pear and the tall aloe. The moonlight was completely 
obscured by the overhanging boughs of the peepul trees ; but, notwithstanding 
the darkness and the numerous obstructions, the chokeydar led the way 
directly up to the mouth of an old well, which was so entirely covered with 
rank vegetation, that none save a person well acquainted with the spot could 
have distinguished it from the other rugged portions of the jungle. Clearing 
the aperture a little, the corpse was lowered down by a cord passed under- 
neath the arms ; the rope ran to an immense depth, and when, having come to 
the end, the party at the mouth of the well permitted it to escape, a sullen 
plunge below announced that some watery abyss hod received the body. 

Ail present, except the chokeydar, to whom perchance such scenes were 
not unusual, felt awe-struck by this unhallowed mode of sepulture ; they 
looked at each other with dismay, and uttered many prayers and vows, which 
they trusted would secure them from the punishment which would otherwise 
fall upon those, who deposited a true believer in the earth without the custo- 
mary rites and ceremonies. All were, however, anxious to leave the place ; 
the branches which they had held open with bamboos, now closed over the 
mouth of the well ; and the vultures, aware of their disappointment, glided 
away, leaving the jungle to deep, unbroken solitude. Upon their journey back 
to the encampment, the party agreed that it would be advisable for Rah San 
to return to her own tent. The abstraction of the money and ornaments, to- 
gether with the cooking-pots and other moveables belonging to Ghoolarn Ho- 
sen*s widow and her attendants, it was thought, would sufficiently account for 
the means which had been taken to reduce them to a state of stupefaction. 
The chokeydars, of course, would be presumed to be the delinquents, and they 
would take care to be out of the way until an occurrence of so petty a nature 
should blow over. Asopb, in addition to the above-mentioned plunder, pre- 
sented Buxoo, the worthy official who had proved so essentially serviceable to 
him, with a bag of rupees. ** May your shadow never be less !’* he exclaimed, 
as he took up his station under the saul tree ; ** praise be to the prophet ! this 
has been a fortunate day. Fazi, it is true, has been gathered to his forefathers ; 
but that is nothing ; we must all submit to our fate.” 

The next morning, nothing occurred to excite the suspicions of the passers 
by ; the fukeer was at bis post, vociferating louder than ever, and dealing out 
passages from the Koran with the most edifying volubility of utterance : he 
was^ in every respect, so like his deceased predecessor, that no one for an 
instant could doubt them to be one and the samir Parties passing backwards 
and forwards to the wells, or proceeding towards the Jumna to bathe, were 
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too much accustomed to sec men stretched asleep in their encampments, to 
observe any thing singular in the long slumbers of the travellers belonging to 
the party of Ghoolam Hosen’s widow. These people, well shadowed from the 
sun, seemed to be enjoying a most comfortable state of repose ; and if any 
conjecture arose in the minds of the spectators, it merely pointed to some 
midnight revel too long indulged in on the preceding evening. Asoph alone 
surveyed the landscape with a troubled eye; he mused upon the dcceitfulness 
of its appearance, and sickened as he meditated upon the impostures to which, 
upon strong temptation, the best intentioned will lend themselves. The deeds 
of blood and horror, which had been enacted during the silence and darkness 
of the night, haunted his imagination, and curdled the blood within his veins. 
No longer under the dominion of strong excitement, he shuddered at the 
catastrophe which his hand had brought about ; and, though the facilities for 
concealment were peculiarly favourable to his views, his young and generous 
heart revolted at the calm tranquillity which pervaded a spot so lately the 
scene of violence and death. The bawling of the fukeer grated upon his ear ; 
the tone and manner, so strictly accordant with those of the deceased Fazi, 
produced a painful sensation : he was shocked by the hypocrisy which so able 
a representation of what he had yesterday considered as the genuine effusions 
of piety, disclosed. This man, it appeared, was quite as familiar with the 
most holy texts as with the ribald language belonging to his profession ; the 
reprobate played his part too well, and henceforth Asoph felt that his confi- 
dence in those who pretended to superior sanctity w'ould be shaken. Unhack- 
neyed in the ways of the world, his first sad lesson in its duplicity affected him 
deeply. Nor was he totally free from remorseful feelings. Perchance Fazi 
merited the death which he had met, nor could he regret that his hand had 
perpetrated a deed which had arrested a murderous intention ; but he could not 
help remembering that his own determined pursuit of a maiden betrothed to 
another, had in a great degree occasioned the catastrophe which had just 
occurred ; he felt uneasy under the weight of blood, and he feared that expe- 
dience could not justify the sanction he had given to an imposture which ought 
to fill the heart of a true believer with horror. 

After brooding in silence over the events of the last few hours, at length, un- 
able to bear the pressure of his own gloomy thoughts, he determined upon seek- 
ing an interview with Rah San, who he doubted not was suffering as severely as 
himself, lie found her in a state of the most distressing agitation ; surrounded 
by memorials of the late attempt upon her life, and accusing herself of impru- 
dence and ingratitude in leaving Fazi’s roof, she stood greatly in need of sup- 
port and consolation. Asoph saw the necessity of tranquillizing her mind ; 
and taking an entirely new view of the case, he not only succeeded in con- 
vincing her that they were merely the instruments of fate, selected for the 
punishment of Fazi’s crimes, but began to think that he had been to blame in 
taking the affair so deeply to heart. It is not very difficult to procure our own 
acquittal; and Asoph, though unaccustomed to gloss over his errors, felt too 
uneasy under the consciousness of having incurred some degree of guilt not 
to desire to dissipate the disagreeable impression. Affectionately attached to 
each other, the young lovers, having unburthened their hearts of the load that 
oppressed them, began to reflect upon the advantages of their present position, 
and to consider how they should make the most of them. Rah San felt that 
she was free, and the terrible revenge meditated by the man she hud offended 
quelled at length the remors<||^tendant upon the provocation which she was 
but too conscious that she had j^ven him. The time passed away insensibly 
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in tender discourse respecting their future hopes and prospects : never had any 
day appeared to be so short. Asoph directed his attendants to prepare a 
feast for his mistress, who otherwise would have remained without food all 
day ; and, sharing the banquet with her, the pillau seemed doubly delicious, 
and the sweetmeats all the sweeter from so charming a participation. 

Towards night, symptoms of returning consciousness appeared amongst the 
sleepers. Asoph withdrew to a safe distance, and Rah San, really fatigued 
with anxiety and long watching, stretched herself upon her mat, and soon fell 
into a tranquil slumber. Ghoolain Hosen’s widow, whose activity nothing save 
opium could have subdued, was among the first who bestirred themselves. Great 
were the lamentations which she made over the loss of her moveables. Not an 
individual had escaped the depredations of the villains, and the dismay of the 
siifiercrs was equal to their surprise. The rent in the wall of the tent was 
examined, and commented upon with great wonderment and indignation, and 
there was no end to the clamour made upon the occasion, or the execrations 
against the cutwal and his police. The parties who had been robbed prayed 
that misfortunes would come upon his household ; they cursed his father and 
mother, and ail his generation ; and, in short, said every thing which enraged 
Asiatics say when they are injured in so tender a point, and sec themselves 
deprived of their dishes and platters, their lotas, cooking-pots, jewels, and 
apparel. 

The widow was of course the most vociferous of the party ; an evil eye had 
been upon her the day before, and she ran over in her own mind every person 
who had crossed her path, not omitting the fukeer, who she internally denounced 
as an owl and an ass for not having predicted and prevented the misfortune 
which had fallen upon her. Next followed threats of vengeance should she 
succeed in securing the robbers ; and, in short, the complaints and invectives of 
the party did not subside until mid-day, when, hopeless of obtaining redress, 
they prepared to take their departure from a place, which, despite of the 
prayers of the holy man, had proved so exceedingly unlucky. 

Rah San, left lor several hours in quiet possession of the tent, enjoyed a 
long repose, and when she awakened from her slumbers, concealed the fact of 
her having been exempted from the influence of the narcotic so profusely 
inhaled by her companions, and thus escaped the questions which she would 
otherwise have been called upon to answer. Not thinking the present moment 
a fitting opportunity to acquaint her mother with Fazi’s death and imposture, 
she allowed her to bewail the devastation committed upon her property, 
without revealing the narrowness of her escape from a far greater misfortune. 
The goods being beyond all hope of recovery, the party, having obtained a 
supply of money upon a koondee (draft) upon a native banker, resumed their 
journey in a very disconsolate manner, determining at the next stage to encamp 
still nearer to the spot selected by their travelling companions, whose protec- 
tion they had most unadvisedly quitted upon their arrival at Allahabad. The 
remainder of the journey was performed without farther accident ; Asoph and 
Rah San contrived frequent opportunities of conversing with each other, and 
upon their arrival at Agit Mhul, they had the good fortune to find the vene- 
rable soubadah in a state of convalesence. No one rejoiced more at the 
meeting with the worthy personage than Rah San, who had for many months 
felt the want of some mature friend^ ou whose counsel she could rely ; if she 
had ever placed any confidence in her mother, it had ceased long ago, and with 
all a timid woman’s desire to obtain a sure ^ujort and guide through her 
difficulties^ she determined to abide by the opmon of so respectable a person 
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whatever it might be. Asoph made overtures to the old man’s acquaintance, 
and having sufficiently propitiated his good will, related with the utmost 
frankness all the circumstances attendant upon his attachment to Rah San. 
The soldier, who had seen a good deal of the world, and who had mingled 
freely with persons differing widely from himself in religion, manners, customs, 
and modes of thinking, was less prejudiced than many of his brethren. He 
did not fancy that the honour of his household required the immolation of his 
niece, an opinion which many jealous Moslems would have entertained; and, 
far from desiring that she should suffer any farther persecution, entered readily 
into the plans of the lovers. As soon as the old soldier was enabled to travel, 
the party prepared to return to their native city. 

Ill passing through Allahabad, Asoph obtained an interview with his coU' 
venient friend Buxoo, who had vacated the saul-tree to one of its more lawful 
tenants, and had resumed his occupation of chokeydar. Faithful to his salt, 
he had immediately reported the death of Fazi to the two remaining confe- 
derates, and one had lost no time in coming to his relief. Asoph expressed 
his surprise that he should have voluntarily abandoned so lucrative a post, 
but Buxoo shrugged up his shoulders and exclaimed : All praise to the pro- 
phet ! the path of every body is marked out. I am, by heaven’s permission, 
a vagrant and a thief, and have no fancy to squat during four months of the 
year under a saul-tree. Allah Kadirl I should think the eight months of en- 
joyment dearly purchased, by abstaining from my pipe and the companionship 
of my friends, whilst acting the part of a fukecr, for which I have not the 
slightest inclination, and 1 gladly return to my own profession : it is not so 
lucrative, perhaps, but it is better suited to my taste. What more shall I say ? 
— the bullock to his pack, and the steed to the battle. Inshallah ! we arc all 
fitted to our occupations.” To this discourse Asoph had nothing to reply, 
and receiving a thousand salaams, at the least, in return for a bag of rupee.s 
which he put into his philosophical friend’s hands, he took leave for ever of 
the chokeydar. 

Ghoolam lioscn’s widow would fain have made another attempt to recover 
her moveables, and to bring the abandoned wretches who had robbed her of 
them to justice. The cutwal came in a second time for her vituperations ; he 
was an owl and a donkey ; his father and mother were owls and donkeys ; his 
whole generation were swine, giaours, and not true believers; in short, she 
omitted nothing that could reflect odium upon the luckless official and his 
family ; but it was all in vain, the goods were not forthcoming, and she was 
obliged to be content with such poor satisfaction as incessant railing could 
afford. Asoph and Rah San could scarcely forbear laughing at the implacabi- 
lity of her anger, and upon consulting with the soubadah, it was agreed to 
acquaint her with the whole truth. For once in her life, she was utterly de- 
prived of speech : recollecting every word she had spoken to the fiikeer, 
the conviction, that she bad betrayed every feeling to the man from whom, 
above all others, she would have desired to keep her opinions a secret, com- 
pletely overwhelmed her. She stood mute and motionless, marvelling in her 
own mind how she escaped death. From that moment, she never thought 
about the cooking-pots without rejoicing over her own good fortune in still 
being in the land of the living ; and the sense of her danger was so strong, 
that weeks, nay even months, elapsed before her voice was heard in the zenana 
with its accustomed shrillness, or before she ventured to rate her women with 
her usual good will. ^ iMk 

Accounts of Fazi’s death, duly authenticated, enabled Hah San to take 
As/a/.Jisfi/r/j,X.S.VoL.J7NQ.67. Z 
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possession of his property, according to the terms of the contract, which now 
appeared to be more an act of adoption than one of betrothing, at least so 
it was interpreted by learned scribes, who, by dint of dexterous management, 
and no lack of bribery, gave to the whole affair the colouring which the parties 
most interested desired that it should assume. It soon became noised abroad 
that Rah San had succeeded to a very large property ; no one appeared to 
dispute it with her, and the presence of the uncle, who had gained no small 
renown in bis various campaigns, adbrded protection sufficient to keep off all 
impertinent inquiries. The parents of Asoph-ool-Dowlah were not the last 
persons in the city who learned intelligence of their fortunate neighbour’s 
accession to wealth. The ladies of the family heard little else excepting the 
praises of Ghoolam Hosen’s daughter, who was described to be a perfect 
prodigy of amiability, beautiful as a hour!, and, without any comparison, the 
most desirable match which was to be found in the city. The old woman who 
brought this account was deputed to sound the praises of Asoph in the cars of 
the inmates of the zenana, while a second emissary was despatched to ascer- 
tain the truth of the report, which attributed so many virtues to the young 
heiress. The merits of Rah San enabled her to abide this scrutiny, and the 
marriage was in process of time celebrated according to all the forms of law. 

Both the bride and the bridegroom, however, remembered that their happi- 
ness had been secured at the expense cf Fazl’s life, and this recollection 
obliged them to impose many penances upon themselves. They redoubled 
their alms to the poor, and endeavoured, by the strict fulfilment of their reli- 
gious duties, to atone for the past. Upon passing up the avenue which led to 
her husband’s abode. Rah San recognized some of the companions of her 
childish days. As she peeped through the curtains of her palanquin, she per- 
ceived the lame old camel, and she read in the inquiring look common to these 
creatures an endeavour to ascertain when he had seen her before. Ram 
Singh’s blear-eyed monkey chattered and gibbered as usual, and the ragged 
old vulture still maintained his place upon the summit of the pagoda. A score 
or two of half-naked children were playing in the dirt; and as the bride 
caught a glimpse of a little girl, whose only clothing consisted of a coarse 
veil and a pair of silver bangles, she uttered a prayer that she also might be as 
fortunate as herself, without the necessity of treading over a dead body to 
attain to happiness. 

Much reason had the inhabitants of the lane to rejoice over the new' inmate 
at the omrah’s great house ; trays of provisions often found their way to the 
poorest hovels. Travellers in the neighbouring serai also frequently blessed 
Asoph- ool-Dowlah and his munificent spouse for the welcome nical which 
greeted them after fatigue and long abstinence ; and both were celebrated 
throughout the city for that kind of benevolence, which, though growing out 
of fashion in Christian countries, is still highly esteemed by those who have 
not had the advantage of perusing long treatises upon political economy, which 
inculcate the expediency of starving the poor. 
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Rusthwkl or Rusthawel, the author of the Georgian romance of The Man 
with the Tiger's Skin, expresses himself, in the last quatrain of his poem, 
thus : — 

“ Moseh of Khoni celebrated Amiran, the son of Darejan ; the poem of 
Abdul Mcssia, written by Shawthel, and the history of Dilar, by that indefa- 
tigable writer Geth Sargis, of Thmogwi, were worthy of applause : Rusthwcl 
has shed many a tear over his Tariel," 

These verses, though they have not much poetry in them, contain some in- 
teresting facts respecting Georgian literature, since three authors are named 
in them, with reference to their works and to the place of their birth, matters 
equally unknown in Europe. 

Independently of this difficnlty, the text of the two MSS. we have of the 
Tariel discover remarkable variations, which would render the understanding 
of them impracticable. The author of the present memoir had recourse, there- 
fore, to a person perfectly acquainted with whatever concerns the Caucasian 
literature and country, and whose useful advice has always been his guide,-— 
Prince Thaimuraz, who communicated to him the particulars which follow. 
And, in the first place, the text, as it is here given, is faithfully transcribed 
from the edition published in 1712, by king Wakhtang, and enriched by him 
with notes and commentaries of every kind. 

“ 1. In the first verse, Rusthwcl .speaks of Amiran, son of Darejan. This re- 
fers to a romance in pro.se, written by Moseh of Khoni, in ancient Georgian, 
with all the grace imaginable. It has tw'elve gates, or talcs, and is entitled 
Darejaniani, from the name of Amiran, the son of Darejan, a famous hero and 
general, born at Bagdad, one of the persons whose splendid actions and varied 
wars arc related there in detail. Moseh of Khoni, contemporary w'ith Rnsth- 
wel, was secretary to the glorious queen Thamar, daughter of Giorgi III., 
autocrat of all Iberia, and one of the most di.stinguishcd personages of her 
court. Khoni, formerly a city, is situated in that part of Iincrethi, which is 
called Dower Sakarthwalo, or Lower Georgia. 

** 2. Shawthel, named in the second verse, was also called Abdul Messia 
when he was a lay person. Having subsequently quitted the world, he took 
the religious habit and the name of Joanch, at the convent of Galath, in 
Iincrethi, in Lower Georgia.* He resided there till his death, devoting him- 
self to prayer, fasting, and the practice of the virtues. Shawthel w'as secre- 
tary to one of the grandees of queen Thamar’s court. He wrote in verse the 
history of a certain Abdul Messia,— a composition so admirable, according to 
our historians, that Georgian poetry was never disjilayed in such perfection as 
in that work. Even at the present day, persons who arc well conversant 
with our tongue, and are capable of writing poetry in it, agree that Shawthel 
was a poet superior to Rusthwcl. He enjoyed, in queen lhamar’s time, an 
extraordinary reputation, which, as we ob.servc, the author oi The Man with 
the Tiger s Skin himself ascribes to him. Unfortunate Georgians ! we have 

• The true name of this convent, which is situated three hours to the N.E. of Koothathis (one of the 
four crand distiicts of Imerclhl). is Gaimtlilia; it is corruptly callwl by the vulgar Galath. Ganath, and 
even Kalat and Galat. It wsis built by the Iberian kings, as a place of sepulture, and was enriched, as 
well as the church of Koothathis. with CKquisilc pictures hy Greek and Georgian artists. Iii tlic com- 
iminion-lable Is oue of the nails from the Hqps of our .Saviour, given by Conslaulinc the Great to tlie 
princes of Iberia. 
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lost this fine poetical composition of Abdul Messia. King Erecles II., my 
granilfather, who was very fond of Shawthel, took a great deal of pains to 
recover it, but in vain. We have from the same author an 'Eulogy on Queen 
Thamar^ and a few other pieces of poetry of great elegance. 

** With respect to the place of his birth, Shawthel was of the province of 
Shawsheth, in Sameskhatho.* Shawsheth or Shawtha, a part of Sameskhatho, 
Samtzkheh, or Saathabago, belonging to Upper Karthli, is between Mount 
Arsian (the Qalnu Dagh of the Turks), and the river Chorokh. On one side 
is the rock of Artanuj, and on the other, the mountain of Shawsheth, detached 
from that of Arsian : between these two points is the district of Shawsheth, 
which is beautiful and fertile and covered with towns and villages. Samtz- 
kheh or Saathabago, and the neighbouring places, which compose Sameskha- 
tho Meskiiia or Mesketh, were wrested by Ibrce by the Turks from the kings 
of Georgia, two centuries back. The Russians now possess a part, namely, 
Akhaltzikheh, Jawakheth, Aspindza, and other places : the rest belongs to 
the Osmanlis. Georgian is spoken throughout Sameskhatho. 

** 3. Sargis, mentioned in the third verse, was likewise an illustrious secre- 
tary of queen Thamar, and contemporary with Uusthwel. He wrote in elegant 
prose, in the Asiatic style, a history entitled IJilarianiy from the name of Dilar, 
a great and potent giant, and prince of several kingdoms, who sustained 
several wars, and performed great and glorious actions. This work is also 
irrecoverably lost. Sargis of Thmogwi was likewise the author of a very 
beautiful romance, entitled Wuraminanu often cited by Sulkhan-Saba, written 
like the last in polished prose, and in the Asiatic taste. Wis was the daughter 
of a king, and Ramin the son of another king, nephew of Mohabad, Shah of 
Kharism. Wis, who was married to the latter, an elderly man, became ena- 
moured of Ramin. The two lovers suffer a multitude of vexations through 
the anger of the shah. This novel is full of interest. Rusthwel may justly 
call Sargis an indefatigable poet,” for it is impossible to extend his love- 
discourses to a greater length : on this topic the author was, indeed, inexhaus- 
tible. 

“ Thmogivi, the native place of Sargis, is in Samtzkheh, Saathabago, or Sa- 
meskhatho, between Akhaltzikheh and Azpind/a, above Khoba, in the valley 
of Tzunkagrcl. At the foot of the rock on which Thmogwi is built, — formerly 
a city, now a considerable town,— runs the river Tzunkagrel, which falls into 
the Kur. Dilargeth is not, and never was, a place in Georgia. Dilar is the 
name of a sovereign whose adventures Sargis has written : Geth was the fa- 
mily name of the poet, as belonging to the Gethis-Shwili, who still subsist 
under this name in Saathabago and Imerethi. Rusthwel has placed this family 
name in the verse for the sake of the measure only.” 

To what has been here said respecting the works of Sargis, we are happy to 
he able to add a few particulars extracted from a romance of which we shall 
presently speak, the Baramiam. The princess Gulijan, who loved the brave 
Baram, contrary to the wish of her relations, wrote a letter to her mother, 
in return to her remonstrances, wherein she endeavours to shew that her 
passion has nothing censurable in it, and cites various examples of celebrated 
heroines. After mentioning Nestan-Darejan and Thinathin, celebrated 
beauties in the romance of Tariel^ and analyzing in eighty verses the whole 
substance of their adventures, she passes to the loves of Joseph and Zuleikha, 
ot, as she calls them, Joscb and Zilikha, to whom she devotes three quatrains. 

* S>fiMctkfi(ho is tlic Georgian (dHliot 
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Sixteen other verses commemorate Qay and Leih\ personages in another ro« 
mance, which is not known^ and the cruelty of their parents, who forced the 
young man to become an exile in the deserts, like Baram, far from the unhappy 
object of his love. I am not aware whether we arc to conclude from hence 
that the Loves of Joseph and Zulei/cka^ that charming Persian work, has had 
the honour of being translated into Georgian. The same doubt bangs over 
the second poem. 1 know from Eugenius, though I have not seen the work 
of which he speaks, that there exists in Georgian a romance very highly es- 
teemed, called Usupslialishanianiy which name appears not ver}' far remote 
from Joseph and Ziilcikha,’* and which contains a history of Joseph. 

At length, Gulijan speaks of Wis and Ramin. Wis, she says, was a daugh- 
ter of Sharan and Sharo. She felt a love for Ramin ; and, proud at having van- 
quished a heart so noble, she vowed eternal attachment to him. Mohabad, 
however, discovered their mutual attachment, and his vengeance was terrible. 
“ But the two lovers,” says the poet, “ esteemed themselves happy in their 
sufferings; sowing grief to reap happiness, they would not have exchanged 
their lot for throne or crown : the flowers of the rose-tree were to them with- 
out a thorn.” In conclusion, Gulijan declares that she will resemble these 
models, and her parents, afflicted at finding her addicted to this kind of read- 
ing, knew not what step to take. 

This account confirms the opinion of prince Thaimuraz respecting the 
talents of Sargis, and shows, perliaps, at the same time, that the reading of 
novels is not less pernicious to youth in Georgia than amongst us. 

The fourth verse furnishes the writer with some grammatical remarks upon 
the construction of the words ; after which he adds : — 

Rusthwel, i. e. Rusthawel. Rusthawi* was a city of Outer Kakcth, on 
the banks of the Kur, six miles from Tiflis, formerly called Bostan^Kalaki 
C city of gardens’), then Jinsl/iaivi (* source of the Ru, hill of the stream’), 
and lastly Naffabeb place of meeting ’). On one side it has the Kur; on the 
other the great plain of Qaraya. Although there was no longer a city at 
Rusthawi, the kings w ere fond of residing there in winter, because of the mild- 
ness of the climate and the facilities afforded for hunting, there being a vast 
number of game of all kinds there. The winter is as mild as spring; the sum- 
mer-heat is most intense. The royal residence at Rusthawi was entirely re- 
paired by Eracli I., king of all Karthli and Kahketh, who intended to rebuild 
the walls of the city ; but death arrested his project, and this place, once so 
celebrated, remained in ruins. Rusthawel was born in this place, where the 
temperature is so warm ; his name was Shoththa, formerly used amongst the 
pagans of Georgia, and which the Christians have not prohibited. Shoththa, 
or Shotta, is a name of Arraaz, the first of the gods, ' the pure light,’ otherwise 
Ormuzd. Rusthwel was ministrr of finances to queen Thamar, wlio had the 
greatest regard and esteem for him. He was not merely a very distinguished 
poet, but he is said to have had no equal in any species of talent or of science, 
civil or military, so far superior was he to all his contemporaries. Even his 
countenance, his carriage, his whole person, were impressed with an astonish- 
ing grace. Before and since Rusthwel, Meskhia, Georgia, Kaketh and Ime- 
reth, have doubtless beheld some fine compositions in our tongue ; there are 
even some who prefer the poems of Patritzif and of Joaneh of Shawtha ; but 

* We hero perceive, as wc had suspected, that the real name of the author of Tareil is Shotta, and 
that Rusthwel, like Shawthel and Thmogwel, is an epithet derived from the place of his birth, 

t Patrltai, or Joaiieli tlic Philosopher, was bom in the city of Athens, where he imbibed a taste for 
poetry, and coniposcd some hymnsj^ several poems and acrostics, more remarkable even for their excel- 
lent 
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in my humble judgment^ I can venture to affirm that, in point of excellence in 
the Georgian style. The Man with the THger*s Skin continues an unequalled 
production for the use of the mass of the people. 

** The end of Shotta Rusthwel, so distinguished by his talents and know- 
ledge, was worthy of his reputation. Having renounced the vanities of the 
world, and retired into solitude, he went to Jerusalem. In this city, there is 
a large and superb Georgian monastery, called the Monastery of the Cross, 
founded in the reign of Constantine the Great, by king Marian, of the race of 
Kbosrow, autocrat of all Iberia, and the first who abjured paganism and be- 
came a Christian. The great Constantine, who neglected nothing for the 
strengthening of Christianity, made a gift to our ancestors of several places 
in Jerusalem. Since that time, the kings of Georgia ceased not to embellish 
the Convent of the Cross, and built other convents, in the city and its envi- 
rons, specially appropriated to their subjects. They assigned them numerous 
vassals and estates in Georgia, the annual income of which supported the 
monasteries. Our holy monks and translators of the sacred books, who pro- 
ceeded to Jerusalem from time to time on these pious employments, found an 
asylum amongst the ecclesiastics who resided there. The Monastery of the 
Cross, having by their means become a depot of books, possesses a numerous 
collection of Georgian authors. There arc, even now, many there not less 
ancient than select and well-preserved. Here it was that Rusthwel came to 
take up his abode, and here he finished his days in the practice of the virtues, 
still remaining a secular person. His tomb is there, and bis portrait is still to 
be seen on the wall of the Convent Church.” 

We may mention other Georgian poets besides those whom the learned 
prince has spoken of. 1st. Joseb Gaba Shwili, aiiUior of a singular poem in 
honour of the princess Klisabad, daughter of Tliaiinuraz II., and sister of 
Ereclcs II. This piece consists of forty verses, of sixteen or twenty syl- 
lables, each containing five or six words, which begin successively with one of 
the letters of the alphabet, ^d. Bessarion Gaba Shwili, younger brother of 
the preceding, author of some light pieces of great beauty, and others more 
serious, which were the product of his age, when he had retired from the 
world. 3d. Zedshabuk Orbeliani Shwili, secretary of state and poet in the 
time of king Eracli II. 4th. Ihe anonymous translator of the poems of St. 
Gregory Nazianzen. 5th. The learned patriarch Antoni, author of a cele- 
brated collection of religious and national hymns, and also translator of Tele- 
maquCf Belisaire^ and a work entitled the Morals of Confucius. Gth. There 
IS a Georgian translation in very fine style, and very faithful, of the tragedy of 
Alzire^ by a prince of the Cliichavadzeli family of imeretb, now living. 

Besides these poets, too imperfectly known by their names alone, or by slen- 
der portions of their labours, three works have been recently acquired by the 
Royal Library of Paris, one the History of Osmayn. 

“ Tariel and his wife,” says the author of the Man with the Tiger^s Skhiy or, 
perhaps, of the supplement, attained an extreme old age, and eighty years 
weighed down their heads. Two children, a son and a daughter, were the 
fruit of their union. Before they sunk into everlasting sleep, disgusted with 
the throne, they placed their children there.” The son of Tariel, named 
Saridan, like his grandfather, married the daughter of Awthandil, the friend 
of Tariel, and from their union was born the brave Omayn, the hero of 
the poem. 

lent quality than by their clifliailty. 11c tramlatcd, besides, some of Plato's dialof^ucs, andapiWisto 
have written some firaminatical ticatisc. 
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The Flistory of Omayn consists of 1704 verses, of sixteen syllables, and of 
nearly an equal number of lines in prose. It is evident, on perusing it that 
the whole was written under the inspiration of the genius of Rusthwel, and 
that the ideas of the continuator, and the leading forms of his style, are mo- 
delled after the principal traits of the original author. 

The perusal of this work appeared to me to possess little to touch the 
heart, and the march of the drama is embarrassed with a multitude of incidents, 
which prove less the richness of the narrator’s invention than his experience 
in the art of managing his facts. In short, the marvellous or extraordinary 
adventures, so soberly employed and skilfully described in Tariely are here the 
habitual resource of the writer.* 

* Frrtin t!io Journal Asinthiae. 


THE LATE DISPUTE WITH CHINA. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir:— I am much surprised that neither you, nor any of your subscribers, 
have ever expressed a wish to be informed of the tenour of the instructions 
under which the late Lord Napier adopted the extraordinary course of pro- 
ceeding in China, by which our national honour has been so seriously com- 
promised, and which led to his own untimely and lamented end. Unless we 
suppose that the attention of the India Board was exclusively occupied with 
the paramount and more intercst'wfr question of the Lucknow Bankers’ case, 
it cannot be imagined that a statesman, like the President of the Board of 
Control, by whom Lord Napier was selected for the important and delicate 
duties entrusted to his care, w'ould fail to apprize his lordship of the views of 
Ministers with regard to the policy to be pursued tow^ards the Chinc.se, as well 
as the length to which our representative was to carry his opposition to the 
rules and ordinances of the local authorities, and even to set them at defiance. 
From all that had occurred between the Chinese officers and the Company’s 
supercargoes, for some years past, of which the Board of Control must have 
been fully aware, it was evident that Lord Napier wmuld be brought into imme- 
diate collision with the former ; and wc must infer, from his decided measures, 
that he acted under the full knowledge and conviction that those measures were 
in strict conformity with the views of his superiors. Of their wisdom it doe.s 
not become an humble individual to express his doubts ; but, it is to be hoped 
that some public-spirited member of the House will bring the subject before 
Parliament, and cull for all the papers necessary for the understanding of the 
whole case, as a matter of so much consequence to our future relations with 
China. The insults offered to our envoy have been such as would afford ample 
ground, unless duly atoned for, for a war with that haughty nation ; and if we 
arc to lose India, under the new system which emanated from the same Board, 
wc may, at least, give it credit for its fore-casting sagacity in providing the 
nation with n new empire in the East, by the conquest of the Celestial 
Kingdom 1 


1 am, iSrc., 


A SuaSCKIBER. 
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- TRANSLATION FROM HAFIZ. 

( Unpublished.) 

May every blessing be the lot 
Of fair Sfair&z, earth’s loveliest spot ! 

Oh, heaven ! bid Time its beauties spare. 
Nor print his wasteful traces there. 

Still be thou blest of Him that gave 
Thy stream, sweet Roknabdd, whose wave 
Can every human ill assuage. 

And life prolong to Cliizer’s age ! 

And oh ! the gale, that wings its way 
*Twizt Jaft^rabfid and Mosel lay,- - 
How sweet a perfume docs it bear ! 

How grateful is its amber air ! 

Ye, who mysterious joys would taste. 

Come, — to this sacred city haste ; 

Its saints, its sages, seek to know. 

Whose breasts with heavenly raptures glow. 
And say, sweet gale, — for thou canst tell — 
With lovely Lula was it w'ell. 

When last you passed the maiden by 
Of wayward will and vritching eye ? 

For heaven’s sake, let this vision last. 

Nor wake me, or the spell is past; 

Here, here alone is bliss, my friends. 

And, gone the dream, the transport ends f 
Why, Haftz, when you feared the day 
That tore you from her arms away. 

Oh I why so thankless for the hours 
You passed in Lula’s rosy bowers? 


'ZPJ J jlrA? 
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A PORTS PILGltlMAGR TO THE EAST.* 

SOUVENIRS OF M. LAMARTINE. 

M. Lamaktin’K, before Iiis departure from Paris, had prepared his 
readers for the kind of work they were to expect on his return from that 
glorious country, to whicli his thoughts had so often wandered. I go,*' 
were his words, “ to seek for individual inspiration on that great theatre of 
the religious and political events of the ancient world. I think not of 
writing ; but I go to read, before I die, sonic of the brightest pages of the 
Book of Nature. And if jioetry shall find there any images, or new and 
fruitful themes of inspiration, I shall content myself with treasuring them 
in the silence of my own bosom, to colour the brief literary future which 
may be in store for me.** A passion for hjastorn travel seems to have 
haunted him from boyhood. 1 le was taught to read out of a Bible illustrated 
by engravings, and their daily contemplation, assisted by the animated and 
picturesque delineations of his mother, — of w hom he speaks as becomes a 
(.'hristian and a poet, — inspired him with a devout love of Biblical history. 
Thus it was, he tells us, that, when only a ciiild of eight years, he longed to 
visit the mountains where God descended, the deserts where angels came 
to succour the fainting infant of llagar, the rivers that flowed from the 
terrestrial paradise, the sky from which spirits were beheld descending ami 
ascending on the J jadder of Jacob. This desire was never extinguished ; 

1 alivays,’* he says, “regarded a pilgrimage to the East as a great act of 
my inner life (r/<? iulvneure^^ and 1 was continually building up in my 
mind a vast and religious epopde, of which these hallowed regions were to 
be the [irincijial scene.*' Among all these beautiful and enthusiastic recol- 
lections, one remembrance is here omitted, which the reader of these 
volumes will jironouncc to have exercised no sliglit influence over the mind 
of the A\'riter — the llinernlre de Paris u Jerusalemy by Chateaubriand. 
It is impossible to read a page without discovering the determination of the 
author to rival the glowing eloquence of his ])redecessor, and to surpass, if 
possible, the brilliancy of that eccentric pencil, which 1ms imparted such a 
bright and beautiful lustre to the literature of Franco. Probably no book in 
the language contains passages of greater ardour, or nobler eloquence, or 
deeper sensibility. The ])ilgrim carries the reader along with him through all 
his wanderings in the Land of Miracles, where tlie burning sun, the rushing 
eagle, the barren lig-trcc, — all the poetry and all the pictures of the Bible, 
— are visible ; where, in Jiis own passionate words, “every name unfolds a 
niystcry, every cave speaks of the future, every hill resounds with the warn- 
ing of a prophet ; where the dried-up torrents, the cleaved rocks, the opened 
graves, attest the supreme power of the Deity, and the wilderness itself 
seems dumb with terror, as though afraid of breaking the silence which has 
hung over it since the voice of the Almighty fust resounded within its bor- 
ders.** There arc in the sketches of Chateaubriand a vigour and energy, 
which the author of the Souvenirsy with all his beauty of fancy and grace 

* .Souvenirs. Impressions. Pens4!*es, ct Paysages, pendant iin Voyage cn Orient (183i?-183d} : par 
M. AlPHONSR LAMAriTINK. Piiris, 

Asiai.Jout\N,\^Xoh.\l,KoX}l, 2 A 
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of style, has rarely equalled. Chateaubriand, by a few rapid strokes of his 
pencil, brings a scene before the eye with wonderful felicity. The great 
fault of Lamartine’s descriptions consists in their diffusencss and ambitious 
glitter. They have all the florid luxuriance of Mr. Moore, and some pas- 
sages read like translations from the journal of the author of Lalla Rookh. 
The thought is overburdened by words ; the bough droops beneath the 
foliage. Often during the perusal have we been reminded of Ben Jonson’s 
vehement anathema against vast and gaping, swelling and irregular lan- 
guage, full of rocks, mountains, and pointedness; and a fleshy and over- 
grown style, abounding in periphrasis and circuit of words." The beauties 
may, and perhaps do, overbalance these defects ; yet they continue to be 
spots in the picture. It strikes us, also, that his enthusiasm is pitched in too 
high a key. There is no repose — ^the bow is always bent. lie tells us, 
indeed, that to travel is to translate — to translate to the eye, to the thought, 
to the soul of the reader, the places, the colours, the impressions, the sen- 
sations, w'hich nature, or the monuments of human art, suggest to the wan- 
derer. lie has certainly laboured, and occasionally with great success, to 
put his theory into practice, and the heart and imagination of the reader arc 
forced along upon the living stream of his ardour and enthusiasm. This 
power he shares in a considerable degree with Chateaubriand, and while we 
bathe our foreheads with one in the fountain of Siloam, and read the Gospel 
with the other by the light of the lamps in the little chamber of the Holy 
Sepulchre, W'e feel ourselves under the spell of the magician. It may be 
objected against both, that their poetry too frequently degenerates into sen- 
timentality, and that the Christian finds an antagonist in the man of letters. 
We miss the gentle and devout fervour — the religious and solemn reverence 
— which glowed in the hearts of some of our early travellers, and inspired 
the amiable and poetic Sandys — whom Drydcn pronounced the best versifier 
of his age — to dictate a Hymn to his Redeemer, while thrilling with holy 
gladness in the Sepulchre at .lerusalem : — 

Saviour of mankind, Man, Cinanucl ! 

Who sinless died for sin ; who vanquishM Hell, 

The iirst-fruits of the grave ; whose life did give 
Light to our darkness ; in whose death we live ! — 

0 strengthen thou my faith, correct my will. 

That mine may thine obey ; protect me still. 

So that the latter death may not devour 

My soul sealed with thy seal. So, in the hour 
When thou, whose body sanctilicd this tomb, 

Unjustly judged, a glorious judge shall come. 

To judge the world with justice ; by that si»n. 

1 may be known, and entertain'd for thine ! 

As these volumes consist of a scries of pictures, rather than any con- 
nected narrative, no apology will be required for making our extracts from 
them quite miscellaneous. We shall begin with a very interesting visit to 
Lady Hester Stanhope. 

With the history of this singular lady the English reader is well qcquaint- 
ed— her shipwreck on the coast of Caramania, her wanderings at Jerusa- 
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lenii Aleppo^ Baalbeo, and Palmyra, where the assembled Arabs, to the 
number of four or live thousand, proclaimed her queen, and bound them- 
selves to respect every traveller armed with her protection ; and her final 
settlement in one of the mountainous solitudes of Lebanon, in the neigh- 
bourhood of SaVd, the ancient Sidon. So poetical a wanderer as M. La- 
martine was naturally anxious to visit a lady whose eccentricity had invested 
her clmracter with an air of romance ; and he accordingly despatched a note 
to Lady Stanhope, in which he terms her one of the wonders of the East/' 
He was not suffered to remain long in suspense, for her ladyship's equerry 
arrived, with an order to conduct him to Jcoon. They started on horse- 
back, and, at a little distance from Bayreut, they passed a magnificent 
grove of fir trees, planted by the emir Fakarcddin upon a lofty promontory, 
commanding, on the right, a view of the tempestuous sea of Syria, and, on 
the left, the beautiful valley of J^ibanus; — an admirable prospect," says 
Lamartine, where the ricli vegetation of the west — the vine, llio fig tree, 
the mulberry, and the jiyraniidal poplar, blend with the tapering columns of 
the eastern palm, whose wide-spreading leaves were scattered by the wind 
like plumes over the clear blue of the firmament/’ Further on, lies a sort 
of desert of red sand, heaped up in enormous waves, and agitated to and fro 
like the billows of the ocean, 'riie wind, which blew strongly, ploughed up 
this heaving sea in all directions. No trace of human or animal life appears 
on this desolate waste, and the course of the travellers was guided only by 
the melancholy roar of the waves on one side, and the transparent ridges of 
the tops of Libanus on the other. They at length opened upon a rocky 
path leading to the ruins of an old fortified tower, wdicre they rested, re- 
suming their journey with the rising moon through the same dreary and 
solemn scenery. Hills sown, as it were, with black stones, the ruins of 
former earthquakes, frowned around them ; while the sea, lashed into fury 
by a gathering storm, rolled in its threatening surges, the approach of which 
was discovered by the shadows cast before them. The moon, meanwhile, 
brilliant as a wintry sun, shone over the troubled waves, while the sudden 
rushing up of a fire on the tops of Libanus flung a sombre and terrific 
glare over the scene. At seven in the morning, beneath a burning sun, they 
departed from Said, which comes out upon the sea, we are told, like the 
glorious remembrance of a past domination, and pursued their way among 
hills perfectly barren and destitute of all herbage. At length, from the top 
of one of these rocks their eyes fell with delight upon a deep valley, sur- 
rounded by mountains more majestic and less sterile. In this valley rises the 
mountain of Jcoon, like the base of a large tower, surrounded by terraces 
of circular rocks, which, diminishing in width as they approach the summit, 
form at length an esplanade of some thousand feet wide, crowned by rich 
and beautiful vegetation. A white wall, flanked at one of its angles by a 
kiosk, encircled this mass of verdure. Here was the abode of Ijady Hester. 
The house is described as an odd mixture of ten or twelve little buildings 
(jnaisoneltes)^ each containing one or two rooms on the ground-floor, with- 
out windows, and separated by little courts or gardens, offering, observes 
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Lamartine, ^*a resemblance to the poor convents belonging to the mendi- 
cant orders, which attract the notice of the traveller in Italy or Spain/' 

As Lady Stanhope never appeared before three or four o’clock in the 
afternoon, M. Lamartine was conducted to a private apartment, where he 
reposed until three, when a knock at the door summoned him to the presence 
of his hostess. After crossing a garden, a court, and a kiosk, he was intro- 
duced by a negro child, about seven years of age, into the boudoir (if we 
may so call it) of Lady Hester. The partial light of the room hardly 
enabled him to distinguish, he says, the noble and majestic features of the 
ivhite figure, who, in Oriental costume, rose from her divan, and with ex- 
tended hand came to meet him. She appeared to be about fifty, with a dig- 
nity and thoughtfulness of mien and face, which time, while it destroys the 
more fleeting charms of beauty, only serves to heighten. She wore a white 
turban, with abandelette of purple-coloured avooI on her forehead, hanging 
dowm on each side to the shoulders. A long yellow Cashmere shawl, upon a 
full Turkish robe of white silk, with loose sleeves, cnvcIoj)cdthe entire form in 
simple and majestic drapery; and it was only through the opening in the 
front of the outer garment that the eye perceived a second robe, of Persian 
stufi^ embroidered with flowers, and reaching to the throat, where it was 
fastened by a pearl clasp. Turkish buskins of yellow morocco, embroidered 
with silk, completed this beautiful Oriental costume, which slic wore with 
the freedom and grace of one accustomed to it from her youth. 

** You have come u great distance/’ were her first words, “ to visit a her- 
mit;— bat you are welcome. 1 receive few strangers, scarcely one or two in n 
year; but your letter pleased me, and I felt an?4ioiis to be accpiaintcd with one 
who, like myself, loves God, nature, and solitude. Something, moreover, 
whispered that our stars were friendly, and that wc should suit each other. I 
am delighted to find that iny anticipations have been realized ; your features, 
and even the sound of your footstep.s, while crossing the corridor, confirmed 
me in my desire to see you.” “ But how,” returned liamartine, “ can your 
ladyship honour so (|uickly with the name of friend one so utterly unknown to 
you; of whom you are indeed totally ignorant?” “It is true,” she replied; 
“ I neither know your rank in the world, nor your actions while living among 
men ; but I already know' what you are before God. Think me not a fool, as 
the world too often esteems me ; but I cannot resist the impulse I feel to open 
my heart to you. There is a science— at the present day lost in Europe— a 
science born in the East, which has never perished, which lives there still : I 
possess it. I read in the stars. We are all children of some one of those 
heavenly fires that preside over our birth, and whose happy or malignant 
influence is written in our eyes, on our foreheads, in our feature.s, on the lines 
of our hand, in the shape of the foot, in our gesture, in our gait.” [She then 
proceeded to tell the traveller s fortune, in a manner highly satisfactory' to the 
vanity of a poet and a Frenchman. We pass over a very singular confession 
of faith by her ladyship.] “ I see clearly,” suid she, “ that your arc born 
under the influence of more than three happy stars, : I know not the names 
of all, but I already distinguish four, perhaps, five. One of them is certainly 
Mercury, w'hich imparts clearness and colour to the understanding and the laii- 
guage — you must be a poet — I read it in your eyes, and in your iipner part ; 
lower down, you arc under the influence of stars entirely different, and almost 
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opposed to the former; there is an influence of energy and action; there 
is sun,** she added, “ in the way you carry your head,** ‘‘ What is your 
name?** I told it. never heard it before,** she replied. “Behold, 

my lady, what wc call glory 1 I have composed some verses in my life, which 
have caused my name to be repeated a million times by all the literary echoes 
of Eurofie; but this echo has proved too weak to traverse your sea and your 
mountains, and I am here a quite new man, a person entirely unknown. But 
this only makes me feel more sensibly the kindness you have lavished upon me.** 
“ Yes,** she said, “ poet or not, I love you, and hope in you; be assured we 
shall see each other again. You will return to the west, but you will not be 
long detained from the east ; it is your country.** “ It is, at least,*’ I answered, 
“ the country of my imagination.’* “ Smile not,’* she said ; “ it is your true 
country, the country of your fathers. Look at your foot.” “I see nothing 
there,’* I replied, “ but the dust of your roads, for which 1 should blush in 
the saloons of Europe.” “ That is not what I mean — look at your foot — I have 
only now discovered it myself— see,thc instep is very elevated, and between the 
heel and toes, when the foot is placed on the ground, there is sufficient space 
for the water to pass under without wetting it. It is the foot of the Arab; it is 
the foot of the East. You arc a son of these climes, and the da 3 ^s arc approach- 
ing when every one will return to the land of his fathers.” A black slave now 
entered, and kneeling, with her face upon the carpet and her hands upon her 
head, spoke a few words in Arabic. “ Go,” she saitl to me, “your dinner is 
prepared; refresh yourself, and return quickly. For me, I eat with no one; I 
live too frugally ; a little bread and fruit, when nature requires support, suffices 
for me ; but I ought not to subject my guest to such a regimen.” I was con- 
ducted, under a trelliscd walk of jasmine and rose-laurel, to the gate of the 
gardens. 

The repast w as laid for iNI. Lamartine aiul his friend and companion, 
]M. Parseval ; hut tliougli they dined witli great rapidity, a messenger 
from liady 8laiihopc hastened their meal. On his return, he foiiiid her 
smoking a long oriental pipe, a ciistuiii witli which the traveller had become 
familiar, and wdiieh even appeared to him beautiful in females. The con- 
versation resumed its mysterious and romantic tone upon that favourite sub- 
ject, “the only theme,'' says liamartine, “of this cxtra:)rdinar\ ^voman, 
this modern magician, who recalls the most famous magicians of antiquity — 
the Circe of the desert." Mis reflections upon Lady {Stanhope are almost 
as strange as their object, lie regards her religious feelings as a confused 
mixture of the different superstitious among which she lias doomed licrsclf 
to live : mysterious like the Druses, w illi whose mystical secret she is per- 
haps alone acquainted ; resigned like the Mussulman, and, like him also, a 
fatalist; wdtii the .Jew, waiting for the Messiah; and, with tlie Christian, 
professing to adore .Jesus, and to practise the moral virtues inculcated 
by his dispensation. To tlicse, he thinks, arc to be added the fantastic 
colours and supernatural visions tinged by the east, and excited by solitude 
and meditation. “If," he says, “1 w’cre required to offer a decided opinion 
upon the theory of l^ady Stanliopc, I should call it a voluntary and studied 
illusion, of w hich she herself is perfectly conscious, nndwdiich she assumes 
for her owm purposes." The powerful admiration still exorcised by her 
genius over the surrounding Arab tribes, proves that this pretended insanity 
has its object, and that Ihcre is method in her madness. 
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** By the people of this land of wonders^ oommunion with the stars^ pro* 
phecies^ miracles, the second sight, he says, ** are required to stimulate 
their ardent yet hazy imagination, aud Lady Stanhope may have ended in 
deceiving herself, and so becoming the first neophyte of the symbol she has 
created for others.” The anticipation she appears to indulge, of an empire 
in Arabia, and a throne in Jerusalem, idle and even insane as it seems to 
be, is nevertheless gravely mentioned by Lamartine, who expresses a con- 
viction that the slightest political commotion in the East would elevate her to 
the height of her ambition. He even hinted to her his opinion that she had 
not sufficiently employed the facilities for aggrandizement within her power. 

You speak,” she said, ** like a man who thinks too much of the human 
will, and too little of the irresistible dominion of destiny alone — my power 
resides in it. I wait for it, I do not appeal to it. My fortune is considerably 
wasted ; I am alone and abandoned to myself upon this desolate rock, a prey 
to the first bold bandit who may force my gates ; surrounded by faithless 
servants and ungrateful slaves, who plunder me daily and sometimes menace 
my life. I have lately owed my existence to this dagger, which I have been 
obliged to employ’ to protect my bosom against the knife of a black slave, 
whom I have brought up. But in the midst of all my sufferings I am happy • 
my reply to all is contained in the sacred words of the Mussulman, A//aA kerim ! 
and I look with confidence to the future, of which I have spoken to you.” 

After smoking several pipes, drinking several cups of coffee, which black 
slaves brought to us every quarter of an hour ; “ Come,” she said ; ‘‘ I am 
going to lead you to a sanctuary, where no profane person is permitted to 
enter— my garden.” We descended a few steps into it, and 1 wandered 
with her through one of the loveliest Turkish gardens I had hitherto seen in 
the East. Shaded trellised walks, whose verdant arches bore, like mil- 
lions of lustres, the glittering grapes of the promised land ; kiosks, where 
sculptured arabesques were intertwined with jasmins and creeping plants of 
Asia; basins where water was artificially brought from the distance of a league, 
to murmur and flow from marble fountains ; rows of fruit trees of Europe, of 
England, and of these delicious climes ; grass-plats, sparkling with blossoms ; 
and compartments of marble surrounding tufts of flowers quite new to 
me. Such was the garden. Wc reposed at intervals in some of the nume- 
rous kiosks that adorn it, and the inexhaustible conversation of Lady Hester 
still retained its lofty and mystical character. ** Since,” she observed to me, at 
the close, “ destiny has conducted you hither, and the astonishing sympathy 
between our stars permits me to intrust you with what I should conceal from 
so many of the profane, I will feast your eyes with a prodigy of nature, 
whose destination is known only to myself and my adopted ; the prophecies 
of the East announced it many ages ago, and you arc about to judge for 
yourself whether these prophecies are not accomplished.” She opened a gate 
of the garden, which admitted us into an inner court, where I beheld two 
magnificent Arab mares, of the purest blood, and of exquisite shape. ** Ap- 
proach,” said my guide, “ and examine this bay mare ; see if Nature has 
not accomplished in her all that is written of the mare which is to carry the 
Messiah : the shall befooled ready saddled** I saw, in reality, on this beautiful 
animal, a freak of Nature, sufficiently rare to delude the vulgar credulity of a 
half-barbarous people. Instead of shoulders, the marc had a cavity so wide 
and deep, and resembling so closely the form of a Turkish saddle, that ^he 
might be said with truth to have been foaled ready saddled, and, with the 
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exception of stirrups, a person might mount her without feeling the want of 
an artificial saddle. The mare seemed accustomed to the admiration and 
respect which Lady Stanhope and her servants manifested towards her, and to 
be perfectly conscious of the dignity of her mission ; she has never been 
mounted, and two Arab grooms are in constant attendance upon her, never 
losing sight of her even for an instant. Another white mare, and in my 
opinion infinitely more beautiful, shares with the mare of the Messiah the care 
and respect of Lady Stanhope. No person has mounted her. Lady Hester, 
without saying so, left me to understand that the destiny of the white mare, 
though less holy, was equally mysterious and important ; and I could gather 
from her manner that Lady Stanhope reserved her for the day when she 
expects to make her entry by the side of the Messiah into the reconquered 
Jerusalem. ) 

M. Lamartine’s work may be divided into two parts — sketches purely 
picturesque, and what we may ca]\ the philosophy of description, — a phrase 
not ill-adapted to characterize those eloquent rhapsodies, which are tinged 
with purer hues than any light of fancy can impart. Many of these scenes 
seem to have been sketched by the artist with the Bible at his side ; and 
though, as we have already remarked, the colouring is frequently profuse 
and overwTought, the local inspiration is nevertheless present. Take the 
following view of Jerusalem, then ravaged by the pestilence:— 

The general appearance of Jerusalem may be described in a few words ; 
mountains without shadow, vallics without water, earth without verdure; 
rocks without either terror or grandeur; a few blocks of grey stone piercing 
the cracked and arid ground; nowand then a fig-tree, and a gazelle or a 
jackall stealthily gliding between the rocky fragments; a few vine-plants wan- 
dering over the red ash-like soil ; at wide intervals, a cluster of pale olive 
trees casting a little patch of shade on the rugged sides of a hill ; the dark 
heads of a few trees standing against the purple sky, and the grey walls and 
towers of the fortifications of the town, appearing at a distance on the crest 
of Sion. This Is the aspect of the country. The sky is pure, clear, deep ; no 
cloud ever passes over it, or catches the hues of the morning and evening sun. 
Towards Arabia, a great gulf, descending between the black hills, leads the eye 
to the radiant waves of the Dead Sesi, and the violet-coloured horizon of the 
ridges of the mountains of Moah. Not a breath of air murmurs among the 
dry boughs of the olive trees ; no song of bird, nor chirping of cricket, is heard 
in the vcrdureless waste. A silence, unbroken and eternal, overhangs the 
city, the roads, and the country. There arc no longer any roads leading to its 
gates from the east or from the west, from the north or from the south ; there 
remain only some straggling, winding paths, among the rocks, where j^ou meet 
with a few half-naked Arabs, mounted on their asses, or camel-drivers from 
Damascus, or some women from Bethlehem or Jericho, carrying on their 
heads baskets of Engcddi grapes, or cages of doves to be sold without 
the gates of the city. We were seated one entire day opposite the principal 
entrance of Jerusalem ; we went round the walls, and passed before the other 
gates of the city; but no one went in, no one came out; even the beggar was 
not found at his accustomed post ; no sentinel paced the threshold; the same 
void, the same stillness, reigned at the entrance to a city of thirty thousand 
souls, as if we had wandered by the gates of Pompeii or Herculaneum. We 
saw only four funeral processions issue in silence from the Damascus gate 
winding along the walls to the Turkish cemetery; and from the gate of 
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Sion, a poor Christian, dead of the plague, carried by four grave-diggers to 
the Greek burial-ground. 

Such was Jerusalem during the period we passed under its walls. 1 heard no- 
thing save the neighing of my horses, impatient of the scorching sun, and dashing 
the dirty earth with their hoofs ; and from house to house the melancholy chaunt 
of the muezzin’ shouting the hour from the tops of the minarets ; or the mea- 
sured lamentations of Turkish mourners accompanying in long files those who 
had died of the plague, to the burying-places surrounding the town. Jerusa- 
lem, where we come to visit a sepulchre, is itself the tomb of a people; but a 
tomb without a cypress, without an inscription, without a monument, whose 
stone has been broken, and whose ashes seem to cover the earth that encircles 
it with sorrow, with silence, and desolation. Often, while bidding it fare- 
well, our eyes caught another glimpse from each hill in our path ; and w e 
beheld, at length, for the last time, the crown of olives, cresting the moun- 
tain of that name, which, after gleaming on the horizon, when the city has 
faded from the view, finally disappears, like the pale garlands thrown into a 
grave. 

In the same spirit are his meditations on the borders of the Lake of Gen- 
nesarcth : — 

Not a voice was heard amongst ns ; all our thoughts were internal and deep ; 
so many hallowed recollections awoke in the bosoms of every one. As for 
me, never has a spot of earth spoken to my heart with greater force or de- 
light. I have always loved to roam through places once inhabited by men 
whom I have known, admired, loved, or reverenced — the living and the dead. 
The favourite dwelling place of an illustrious man, during his sojourn in the 
world, has always appeared to me the most true and lively relic of himself^ — 
a sort of material manifestation of his genius, a dumb revelation of a part of 
his soul, a living commentary upon liis life, his actions, and his feelings. In 
my youth, 1 have passed hours of solitude and contemplation beneath the 
olive trees overshadowing the gardens of Horace, within view' of the gleaming 
cascades of Tiber. I have mused away the evening, soothed by the beautiful 
sea of Naples, under the hanging festoons of the vines, near the spot where 
Virgil desired his ashes might repose, because it was the loveliest situation 
upon w'hich his eyes had rested. How often, in later years, have I forgotten 
the declining hours of evening, seated at the feet of the beautiful cliestuut-trees 
in the little valley where the remembrance of Jean Jaecjiics llousscau had 
drawn me, and kept me spell-bound, as it were, by sympathy for his feelings, 
his reveries, his misfortunes, and his genius ! But it was neither a great man, 
nor a great poet, whose abode I was now visiting ; but, the Man of Men, — the 
Divine Man, — nature, and genius, and virtue, made flesh, — the Incarnate Divi- 
nity^ whose footsteps I came to adore on those very banks where he so often 
trod, on those waves that bore him, on those hills where he sate, on those 
stones where he lay his head. He had with his mortal eyes beheld this sea, 
these waves, these hills, these stones; he had walked a hundred times along 
the road which I now traversed with reverential awe. His feet had uplifted 
the dust which rose beneath iny own ; during the three years of his divine 
mission, he was continually journeying between Nazareth and Tiberias, and 
Jerusalem and Tiberias. In the barks of fishermen, on the sea of Galilee, he 
calmed the tempest and walked upon the waves, holding out his hand to his 
apostles (like me) of little faith. Yet, oh, celestial spirit ! how much less 
didst thou require assistance than me, who am tossed about in the tempest 
of opinions and more terrible temptations ! 
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M. Lamartine visited the cedars of Lebanon, but the depth of the snoiv, 
which reached the shoulders of their horses, compelled him, after a fruitless 
effort to approach nearer, to content himself with contemplating their ma- 
jestic appearance at a distance of several hundred paces. His remarks are 
eloquent : — 

These trees are the most celebrated natural monuments in the world ; they 
are equally consecrated by religion, poetry, and history. The Scriptures men- 
tion them in several places, and Solomon’s dedication of them to the adorn- 
ment of that temple which he built for the only God, was, doubtless, in- 
fluenced by the feeling of wonder and veneration with which these magnificent 
prodigies of vegetation were even then regarded. They were, at that time, 
numerous ; for Ezekiel speaks of the Cedars of Eden as the most beautiful of 
Lebanon. The Arabs, without distinction of sect, entertain a traditional 
veneration for these trees. They attribute to them not only a vegetable power 
conferring eternal life, but a soul also, which in them fulfils the office of the 
human intellect and the animal instinct. They have a foreknowledge of the 
seasons, and uplift their branches to the sky or bend them towards the earth, 
according to the influences of the weather. They are divine beings under the 
form of trees. They grow alone in this spot of Lebanon, and strike their root 
far above the region where all large vegetation expires; qualities like these 
produce a powerful effect on the superstitious mind of the Orientals. And 
yet, alas ! Basan languishes ; Carmel and the flower of Lebanon perish. 
These trees diminish daily. Former travellers counted thirty or forty ; at a 
later period seventeen, and later still a dozen. Seven only now remain, which 
seem by their size to have flourished in the Biblical age. Around these ancient 
witnesses of past ages,— -which know the history of the world better than his- 
tory itself, — which could tell us, had they tongues, of so many empires, so 
many religions, so many vanished races of mankind, —there still exists a little 
forest of young cedars, which appeared to me to form a group of four or five 
hundred trees or shrubs. Every year, in the month of June, the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring villages ascend the mountain and celebrate a mass. How 
many prayers have resounded beneath these branches ! And what temple more 
lovely ? what altar nearer to heaven ? what canopy more sublime or more 
holy than the utmost crest of Lebanon ; the umbrageous dome of these 
sacred boughs, which have overshadowed, and overshadow still, so many gene- 
rations of men, differing indeed in the form of their worship, but all recog- 
nizing the Deity in his works, and adoring him in the manifestations of his 
nature ? And I also prayed in the presence of these trees, and the musical 
wind, that played among the foliage, sported also with my hair, and dried the 
mingling tears of sorrow and adoration. 

The mass, to which Lamartine alludes, is the festival of the Transfigu- 
ration, for the celebration of %vhich they build altars against the trees, and 
administer the sacrament. The cedars, when Pococke visited them, formed 
a grove of a mile in circumference, the larger trees standing near each 
other. 

The following passage is, perhaps, the most animated and splendid in 
the book : — 

It is from this point, in my opinion, that the appearance of Lebanon is the 
most magnificent. You stand at its base, but at such a distance from it, that 
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its shadow does not bang over you^ while the eye can scale its heights, or 
plunge into the obscurity of its gorges; discern the foam of its torrents, and 
range over the cone-like elevations, each bearing a Maronite monastery above 
a grove of pine, of cedars, or the black cypress. The Sannin is the loftiest 
and most pyramidal mount of Lebanon, over-topping all the inferior hills, and 
forming, with its almost eternal snows, the majestic back-ground, golden, violet, 
and rose-coloured, of the horizon of mountains, which blend with the firma- 
ment, not like a solid body, but like a transparent vapour, through which on 
the other side the sky seems to be visible — a beautiful phenomenon, peculiar 
to the mountains of Asia, and which I have not observed in any other country. 
Towards the south, the Lebanon descends gradually to the advanced cape of 
Saad, the ancient Sidon. Snow is only now discovered, here and there, on 
some of its loftiest and most distant heights. These heights run on in a chain, 
like the wall of a ruined city, sometimes rising, sometimes declining, along 
the plain and the sea, until they fade in the mists of the west towards the 
mountains of Galilee, on the borders of the sea of Gennesareth, otherwise the 
Lake of Tiberias. Towards the north, you perceive a corner of the sea stretch- 
ing, like a sleeping lake, into the plain, half-concealed by the massive verdure 
{les veris massifs) of the lovely hill of San-Dimitri, the most delicious in Syria. 
In this lake, whose junction with the sea is not perceived, some ships are 
always at anchor, gracefully swaying themselves to and fro on the waves, 
whose foam moistens the mastick-tree, and the rose-laurel. From this har- 
bour, a bridge constructed by the Romans, and restored by Fakar-ed-din, 
flings its lofty arches over the river of Bayreut, which traverses the plain, dif- 
fusing life and fertility, until it loses itself in the bay. On the west, the eye 
is at first stopped by light hillocks of sand, red aa the flame of a conflagration, 
from whence a pale rosy vapour arises ; following the line of the horizon, it 
crosses the desert, and the deep blue line of the ocean, which terminates all, 
mingles at a distance with the sky in a mist which confuses the eye of the 
beholder. All these hills, as well as the plain and sides of the mountains, are 
studded with an infinite number of pretty little isolated cottages, each having 
its orchard of mulberry-trees, its giant pines and fig-trees ; and here and 
there, groups of beautiful villages or monasteries meet the eye, rising on their 
rocky pedestals, and reflecting far over the sea the golden rays of an Oriental 
sun. 

This scene is invested with a melancholy interest, as being the last which 
the poet beheld with his daughter Julia, of whom he was soon after de- 
prived by death. The account of the visit to Balbec is also highly inte- 
resting, although from the diffuse and generalizing manner of the writer 
little precise information is to be obtained. 

I had traversed the summits of the Sannin, covered with eternal snow, its 
sides crowned with a diadem of cedars, into the bare and sterile desert of 
Heliopolis, after a long and painful journey. In the distant horizon before us, 
on the last slopes of the black mountains of Anti-Libanus, an immense group 
of yellow ruins detached itself from the shadow of the hills, and glowed be- 
neath the evening sun. Our guides pointed to it, exclaiming Balbec / Bal^ 
beef* It was in truth the wonder of the desert ; the fabulous Balbec, issuing 
in lustre from its unknown sepulchre to speak of ages forgotten by history. 
We advanced but slowly with our weary horses, our eyes fixed on the gigantic 
walls, on the radiant and colossal columns, which appeared to increase in gran- 
deur as we approached them. A profound silence reigned throug|hout the 
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caravan ; even the Arabs held their peace. At last we reached the first trunks 
of columns^ the first blocks of marble, which the convulsions of the earth 
have shaken a league from the monuments themselves, like withered leaves 
tossed and whirled by the wind, far from their native bough. The deep and 
extensive quarries, which cleave the black sides of Anti-Libanus, already 
opened their abysses under our horses* feet ; these vast basins of stone, exhi- 
biting the marks of the chisel, still display some gigantic blocks, half separa- 
ted from their base, which seem only to be waiting for the arms of a race of 
giants to move them. One of these blocks is sixty-two feet long, twenty-four 
broad, and sixteen thick. It would require tlie united strength of sixty thou- 
sand men of our days to lift this stone. We pursued our route between the 
desert on the left, and the undulations of Anti-Libanus on the right, crossing 
some little fields cultivated by Arab shepherds, and the bed of a powerful 
torrent, which winds among the ruins and is shaded by some beautiful wal- 
nut-trees. We caught occasional glimpses of the Acropolis, where the chief 
monuments of Heliopolis are situated, between the boughs, or over the heads, 
of the great trees ; at length, the whole burst upon us, and the caravan stopped 
as if by an electric shock. No pen, no pencil, can pourtray the impression 
which this single glance conveys to the eye and the imagination. Under our 
feet, in the bed of the torrent, in the middle of the fields, around the trunks 
of the trees, blocks of red and grey granite, or blood-coloured porphyry, of 
white and yellow marble, radiant as that of Paros ; fragments of columns, 
sculptured capitals, architraves, cornices, entablatures, and pedestals, the scat- 
tered, and, as it were, palpitating limbs of statues fallen upon their faces to 
the earth ; all this confused, shaken together, and scattered on every side, as 
if the mouth of a volcano had vomited forth the ruins of a mighty empire. 
Scarcely could we pick our path through these sweepings of the arts which 
strewed the ground. The iron shoes of our horses slipped over and crushed 
at every step the richly ornamented cornices, or the snowy bosom of a female 
statue. The water of the river of Balbec was alone distinctly visible among 
these beds of fragments, and washed with its murmuring spray the shattered 
blocks that opposed its current. 

The descriptions of these striking remains of remote antiquity are from 
the pen of a poet, who measures even the gigantic block and shattered 
stone with the golden rule ; and great accuracy or acuteness of antiquarian 
remark will not, therefore, be required or expected. The critical reader 
will always refer to Wood’s journey from Palmyra to Balbec, for the most 
diligent and comprehensive view of these stupendous ruins. Lamartine fur- 
nishes some interesting particulars relative to the tribes who inhabit the 
mountains of Lebanon. Some of his observations on the Maronites we 
shall translate. 

The Maronites inhabit the most central vallies and the lofiiest chains of the 
principal group of Mount Lebanon. The slopes of these mountains that run 
down to the sea are fertile, and watered by numerous rivers. They tend silk- 
worms, and cultivate barley and wheat. The heights are almost inaccessible, 
and the naked rock every where pierces the sides of the mountain ; but the 
unwearied activity of this people, whose only refuge was behind these pre- 
cipices, has rendered even the rock fertile. They have raised from stage to 
stage, up to the everlasting snows, terraces built of blocks of stone ; upon 
these they have laid the little vegetable earth which the torrents wash down 
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the ravines, breaking the rock itself into dust to mix with the soil ; by thi^ 
means they have succeeded in changing Lebanon into a garden, covered with 
corn-fields, and planted with the fig, the olive, and the mulberry-tree. The 
traveller can hardly recover from his amazement when, after days spent in 
climbing from crag to crag over barren rocks, he suddenly finds himself in a 
beautiful village, built of white stone, occupied by a numerous and wealthy 
population ; with a moorish chateau in the midst, a monastery in the distance, 
a torrent rushing at the foot, and all around him an horizon of vegetation and 
verdure, where the pine, the chestnut, and the mulberry, overshadow the vine- 
yard or the corn-fields. These villages are suspended sometimes one above 
another, almost perpendicularly. A stone may be thrown from one into ano- 
ther ; but although the voice can easily be distinguished, the path of commu- 
nication is so winding, from the declivities of the mountain, that one or two 
hours are often employed in passing to the adjoining hamlet. There exist 
about two hundred Maronite monasteries of difierent orders on the surface of 
Lebanon. These monasteries are inhabited by from twenty to twenty-five 
thousand monks, who are neither rich nor poor, neither oppressors nor ex- 
tortioners. They are societies of simple-minded and laborious men, willing 
to consecrate themselves to a life of prayer and freedom of spirit. Their life 
is the life of an industrious peasant. They rear cattle or silk-worms, they 
cleave the rock, they build with their own hands the terraces of their fields; 
they dig, they sow and reap their own harvests. Their monasteries possess 
a very small portion of land ; they, therefore, receive no more monks than 
they are able to support. 

The Maronites, whether descended from the Arabs or the Syrians, form 
a distinct people in the East. One might call them an European colony 
thrown by chance among the tribes of the desert. Their physiognomy, never- 
theless, is Arab. The men are tall and handsome, with a bold and open coun- 
tenance, and a sweet and expressive smile ; the eyes blue, the nose aquiline, 
the beard white, the air noble, the voice deep and solemn, the manners polished 
without being servile ; the costume splendid, and the arms magnificent. When 
you behold, in passing through a village, the sheikh seated before the gate of 
his mansion, his beautiful horses fastened in the court, with the chiefs of the 
village clothed in their rich pelisses, their girdles of red silk crowded with 
’ yatagans and kangiars, ornamented with silver handles, and the folds of their 
turbans composed of stuffs of various colours, you fancy yourself in the pre- 
aenee of a race of kings. Europeans they love like brothers, welcoming with 
affectionate interest the traveller and the missionary. They are brave and 
naturally warlike, like all mountaineers. They can assemble, at the command 
of the Emir Beshir, to the number of thirty or forty thousand, either to defend 
the inaccessible passes of their mountains, or to pour down into the plain and 
carry terror to Damascus and the towns of Syria. The Turks have never 
dared to penetrate into Lebanon when the people are at peace among them- 
selves. 1 know not whether I deceive myself, but I believe a great destiny to 
* be reserved for this Maronite people ; a nation equally primitive in their man- 
ners, their religion, and their courage — a nation inheriting the traditional vir- 
tues of the patriarchs, and whose similitude of religion and commercial rela- 
tions obtain for them every year an increase of western civilization. While all 
around them is dying of impotence or old age, they alone seem to grow in 
youth and strength. In proportion as the population of Syria diminishes, 
this people may descend from their mountains, found commercial cities on the 
sea-coast, cultivate the fruitful plains, now only the resort of the jacftall and 
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the ga2ellcy and finally establish a new empire in those countries where the 
old dominations are passing away. If at the present time any high-minded 
individual were to arise among them, whether from the ranks of the clergy, 
or the families of the Emirs, capable of appreciating the resources of bis 
country, and wise enough to ally himself to one of the European powers, he 
might easily renew the wonders of the Egyptian pasha, Mehemet AH, and 
leave behind him the true germ of an Arabian empire. Europe is interested 
in the fulfilment of this aspiration ; there is more of the future there than in 
Egypt — Egypt has only one man ; Lebanon has a people. 

Such are the innocent race among whom the poet expresses a wish to 
dwell, should revolution or any other cause ever drive him from his native 
country ; and certainb/ it seems difficult for the fancy to select a more 
delightful abode than a picturesque and tranquil village of Maronites, in 
the midst of a simple, benevolent, and religious populatioji, w'ith the gleam- 
ing sea at our feet, and the palm-tree and the orange over our head ; where 
the traveller’s steps are night and day unmolested ; where every gate is open 
to welcome him, and every hand ready to succour him. In each village, 
there is a church or chapel, in which the ceremonies of the Roman Catholic 
worship are performed in the Syrian language. This picture is not over- 
drawn. Pococke, who did not waste his praise, tells us that the Maronites 
were in his time esteemed more honest and simple, and less intriguing, than 
any other Christians in the East. He also commends their habits of industry, 
and pronounces their wine the best in Syria. He mentions a singular optical 
illusion, common in many parts of Central and Western India, which La- 
martine appears not to have noticed. When advanced, he says, a considera- 
ble way up the mountains, he saw the rocks rising above the ground in such 
extraordinary figures, for about two miles, that at a little distance they 
looked like a ruined city, resembling castles, towers, and houses, and 
sometimes even the human figure. He thinks it probable that this delusion 
of the eye may have originated the fable of a petrified city beyond Tripoli, 
in Africa. 

It was remarked by Sir Joshua Reynolds that one of Claude’s landscapes 
was enough to light up any apartment. The same observation, with a slight 
variation, may be applied to the following picture, which glows with all 
the warmth of an Italian pencil. It is the description of a valley on the 
hill of San-Dimitri: — 

It is open from east to west, and imbedded in the folds of the last chain of 
hills, which stretches down over the valley, where the north Bayreut rushes 
along. Words cannot describe the rich vegetation which carpets it. The sides 
are formed of rock ; but they are so clothed with creepers of all kinds, so 
gleaming with moisture, so redolent with clusters of heath and shrubs rooted 
in the imperceptible clefts, that it is almost impossible to doubt that the live 
rock gives birth to this wonderful vegetation. It is a coat one or two feet in 
thickness — a mass of serried vegetation ; diversified with an infinite variety of 
hues; decked every where with tufts of unknown flowers, of a thousand 
shapes and odours ; sometimes motionless as the figures on our drawing-room 
carpus; at others, when the sea-breeze plays over them, waving with the 
boughs, they resemble a river of verdure and blossoms undulating in perfumed 
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waves* Then there arise the most intoxicating odours ; multitudes of insects 
with coloured wings, and numberless birds which fly to the surrounding trees; 
the air is full of their responsive voices, with the humming of swarms of bees, 
and that hollow murmur of the earth in spring, which some regard, and proba* 
bly with reason, as the sound of vegetation proceeding in its thousand forms 
beneath the surface of the earth. The drops of night-dew full from every leaf, 
glitter on every blade of grass, and refresh the bed of this little valley ; while 
the rising sun darts his rays over the lofty tops of the trees and rocks that 
encircle it. 

Here we breakfasted on a stone at the mouth of a cavern, whither two 
gazelles had retreated at the sound of our footsteps. We were careful not to 
molest the asylum of these delightful animals, which are to these deserts what 
the lamb is to our meadows. All the valley was overshadowed by the same 
floating curtain of foliage, moss and vegetation. We could not restrain an 
exclamation at every step — I never remember to have seen so much life in 
nature, compressed, as it were, into so small a space. Wc followed the course 
of the valley, seating ourselves from time to time where a shady spot presented 
itself ; now and then brushing the verdure with our hands to scatter the dew, 
the breath of perfume, and the clouds of insects, that rose from its bosom like 
particles of gold-dust. How mighty is God I how deep and infinite must be the 
source whence all these lives, these beauties, and these blessings descend ! If 
there be so much to gaze upon and admire in one single corner of nature, what 
will there be when the curtain of the world shall be lifted before us, unveiling 
the perfect work to our eyes for ever ! It is impossible to behold and to reflect 
without being inundated with evidence of the divine power. All nature is 
strewed with the glittering fragments of that mirror in which the Deity is 
painted. 

As they advance, the beautiful objects around and above them, — the 
Arabian shepherds crossing the river on the backs of their camels ; the Maro- 
nite monks, in their dark garment;, guiding their ploughs in silence under 
the olive trees, and suddenly falling on their knees in prayer to Heaven, at 
the call of the convent-clock, — are sketched with the same felicity of colour- 
ing. Still farther, the sea, before almost hidden by the valley, broke 
.upon their view ; the ruins of a Homan bridge, over which a caravan from 
Damascus to Aleppo was passing, blended beautifully with the prospect. 
Nothing could be more picturesque than the introduction of these travelling 
merchants into the landscape. They were seen, one by one, some on 
camels, some on horses, slowly issuing from the thickets which overhang the 
end of the bridge, and ascending gradually to the top of the arches, then 
disappearing, with their long file of asses and camels, under the reeds; 
rose-laurels and plantains shading the other bank of the river. The sea of min- 
gled blue and green glittered with floating diamonds. Seventeen ships lay at 
anchor in the gulf, balancing themselves heavily upon the ever-varying 
waves, while their masts rose and fell like reeds bowed in the wind ; some 
with naked masts, like trees in winter ; others spreading their sails to dry in 
the sun, like those white sea-birds, that glide along without any motion of 
their wings. The gulf, brighter than the sky which covered it, reflected in 
its bosom the monasteries of Lebanon, while a few fishing-boats passed at 
full sail. The valley below our feet,'* says the poet, <Uhe river stealing 
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beneath its pyramidal arches ; the sea with its creeks among the rocks ; the 
immense peak of Lebanon, with all the numberless accidents of its struc- 
ture, its snowy pinnacles, fading like silvery cones into the depth of the 
firmament, where the eye sought them like stars; the buzzing of insects 
about us ; the song of a thousand birds upon the trees ; the lowing of the 
buffaloes; the almost human cry of the camel of the caravan; the heavy 
and monotonous echo of the surges breaking on the sand ; the boundless 
horizon of the Mediterranean ; the serene and radiant dome of a sky, broken 
only by the ridges of the mountains and the dark tops of the trees ; the 
odorous softness of the air, in which everything seemed to be reflected like 
an image in the transparent water of a lake in Switzerland ; — all these 
sights, all these sounds, all these shades, all this light, all these impressions, 
formed a spectacle the most sublime and delicious that ever delighted my 
eyes/' 

Their wanderings received a sudden but romantic interruption, in the 
appearance of a band of wild Arabs, amounting to five or six hundred, 
who advanced with loud cries to the sound of music, and half-invited and 
half-forced the astonished travellers to accompany them to their camp in the 
interior of the forest. It was one of the tribes of Kurds, who come from 
the neighbouring provinces of Persia, with their families and flocks, to pass 
the winter in the plains of Mesopotamia or Syria. Surrounded by this 
crowd of men, women, and children, whose voices mingled with the dis- 
cordant yells of their barbarian music, they quickly arrived at the encamp- 
ment, in the midst of a gloomy forest of pines. 

The fourth volume of M. Lamartine's Souvenirs contains few personal 
notices of himself, but their absence is compensated by a very singular 
narrative, of which a brief account will not be uninteresting. It is not 
generally known that, in the very height of his fortune, and when the 
French eagles were riding in triumph over the greater part of Europe, the 
unsatisfied soul of Buonaparte still longed for Oriental conquests. An indi- 
vidual, every way qualified to second his ambitious projects, offered himself 
in M. Lascaris, a native of Piedmont, who had followed him to Egypt, 
and was blinded by a romantic admiration of the genius of the Emperor. 
Having received his instructions for treating with the Arab tribes, and the 
money necessary to defray his expenses, he set out for Aleppo, where he 
remained for several years, perfecting himself in the language of the country 
before he departed on his enterprise. With various success, and under 
different disguises, he explored all the tribes of Mesopotamia and the 
Euphrates, and returned to Aleppo full of hope at the result of his political 
labours, when the intelligence of the final overthrow of his master at once 
extinguished all his visions of Eastern dominion. From this shock he never 
recovered, but expired shortly after at Cairo, leaving behind him nothing 
but his papers, which are said to have been destroyed or transmitted by the 
British consul to London. Lascaris was accompanied in his wanderings by 
a young Christian Arab of Aleppo, who had also taken notes of their nume- 
rous journies, and which he was persuaded to dispose of to M. Lamartine, 
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who, with great difficulty, succeeded in obtaining a translation of the MS., 
which be has inserted in this volume. It contains the fruits of ten years^ 
experience in a district of the East, comparatively unknown, and abounds in 
very amusing and interesting sketches, both of men and things. An attempt 
to analyse or epitomize its contents would extend this article too far ; but 
we extract^a brief anecdote, of a genuine Arab complexion : — 

The Bedouins, like all Eastern people, are delighted with stories ; here is 
one amusingly characteristic of their devoted attachment to their horses, and 
the pride they manifest in displaying their good qualities. It was related to 
Lascaris by the emir. A man of his tribe, named Giabal, had a famous marc, 
for which Hassad-Pasha, at that time vizir of Damascus, had made fruitless 
offers ; for a Bedouin loves his horse as dearly as he does his wife. He then tried 
threats, which proved equally unsuccessful. At last, another Bedouin, named 
Giafar, went to his tent, and asked what he would give him if he brought the 
mare of Giabal. “ I will fill thy barley-sack with gold,’* was the reply. The 
circumstance becoming noised abroad, Giabal fastened his mare every night by 
the foot with a ring of iron, the chain of which passed into his tent, being fixed 
to a stake driven deep in the earth, under a mat, which served as a bed for his 
wife and himself. In the silence of the night, Giafar entered the tent, and 
gliding between Giabal and his wife, pushed softly first one and then the other: 
the husband believing himself touched by the w ife, and the wife by the hus* 
band, each made room. Then Giafar with a sharp knife cut a hole in the 
mat, unfastened the mare, mounted her, and pricking Giabal lightly with his 
lance, exclaimed, “ It is I, Giafar, w'ho have got your beautiful mare ; I warn you 
of it in time;” and with these words he departed. Giabal, springing from the 
tent, and summoning his followers, took his brother’s mare, and pursued Giafar 
for four hours. The mare of his brother was of the same blood as his own, 
though of inferior quality. Outstripping all his companions, he was on the 
point of overtaking Giafar, when he cried out to him, Prick her right ear, 
and strike her with the stirrup-iron.” Giafar did so, and she Hew like lightning. 
Pursuit now became useless. The other Bedouins reproached Giabal for thus 
causing the loss of his mare. ** I had rather lose her,” he replied, ” than tar- 
nish her reputation. Think you I would have it said in the tribe of Wooled- 
Ali, that any other mare has been able to overtake mine?” He accordingly 
returned to his own tent, and Giafar received the promised reward of his 
ingenuity. 

The volumes arc embellished with several beautiful poems, chiefly on 
Oriental themes, some of which we had intended to insert in the present 
paper; they may, however, form a short article in a future number, and 
we shall gladly seize that opportunity of offering a few remarks on the 
genius of the most amiable and excellent living poet of France. 


Since the above notice was written, we have seen an edition of the 
Souvenirs, in French,* published by Churton, of Holies Street, very cor- 
rectly printed ; and an English translation, published by Bentley. 

* Forming the first volumes of a lericsi entitled *' Standard French Works." 
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GENERAL PEREGRINE POWELL. 

(JFrool a Correspofideiit .) 

Although the modesty of the Inte General Peregrine Powell, of the Bengal 
establishment, would not allow, daring his life-time, his services to have a 
place in the £ast-lndia Military Calendar, amidst the records of many noble 
commanders and comrades, it nevertheless becomes the duty of one, who 
was an eye-witness of his military energy, who had the honour to serve under 
his command, in the earliest period of his life, and has ever since been in close 
connection and habits of friendship with him, to endeavour at least to adorn 
his tomb, or embalm his memory in the recollection of his fellow- soldiers, by 
this brief tribute to his worth. 

General Powell entered the service of the East-India Company, as a cadet 
for Bengal, in 1770, at the age of fifteen; he rose to the rank of captain and the 
command of a battalion of sepoys in 1781 ; a circumstance of early promotion 
peculiarly fortunate in the Indian army at that time, and to the aspiring soldier 
in that uncongenial clime, when, as a gallant friend of his has truly observed, 
officers rose to command, whilst health and vigour ensured professional energy 
and successful exertion. 

In 1781, Captain Powell marched with the Bengal detachment, under 
Colonel Pcarsc, to the relief of the presidency of Fort St. George, and after a 
series of actions with IJydcr Ali, in the Carnatic and adjoining provinces, had 
the honour of leading the 1st bat. 13th regt. N.I. in the memorable battle of 
Cuddalore, in June 1783, against the French army under M. Bussy. The 
results of that action are well known ; it was on that occasion that the native 
troops dis|)layed that conspicuous bravery, and that devoted attachment to 
their employers, which have ever since furnished a bright example to the native 
soldiery of India. lie returned with the detachment to Bengal in 1784. 

In May 17^4, he became major; in 17i?8, a lieiit, colonel ; in 1803, a 
colonel ; in July 1810, a major-general; and licut.-general in 1814. 

In 1700 , Colonel Powell was employed for months on very harassing duty, 
with his regiment, under the command of Colonel Morris, in the Goruckpoor 
country, in pursuit of Vizier Ali. In 1810, he commanded the 13th regiment at 
Captain Gunge, in the province of Goruckpoor, recently ceded to the Com- 
pany by the Nuwab Vizier ; during that service he captured many mud forts, 
and was highly praised by Sir James Craig for bis judgment and spirited exer- 
tioiLs. 

In 1803, Colonel Powell was appointed to command a division of the army 
in Bundelciind, on the commencement of the Mahratta war, during the admi- 
nistration of Marquess Wellesley ; and in the course of that campaign he fought 
one pitched battle, in which the British arms were victorious, and reduced 
several forts in that almost impregnable coiiiiiry. For these services he re- 
ceived the thanks of the Commander-in-chief, Lord Lake. The arduous duties 
of that important charge undermined his constitution, and obliged him to 
relinquish the command. 

Lieut. General Powell closed a long and honourable career, in the bosom of 
his family, at Weymouth, on the 7th of May 1835, aged eighty. 
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THE INDIAN SEASONS. 

" The Cold Season. 

In the Northern Circars, the rains that accompany the setting-in of the north- 
cast monsoon are generally over early in November, when the weather clears 
up, and becomes extremely agreeable. The morning opens serenely, and dis- 
covers the ground moistened with heavy dew. The sky, during the day, is 
clear and brilliant, without a speck, except where the kite is seen soaring at a 
prodigious height. The sun sets in purple, and the nights are sufEiciently cool 
to admit of refreshing sleep. 

The country is now beautifully green, being covered with rich pasturage and 
luxuriant crops, particularly rice. The numerous tanks, or reservoirs of water, 
are brim-full, and sparkling in the sun. The majestic river rolls copiously 
along, on which the natives ply their simple craft, and carry on internal 
commerce ; while the distant blue mountains, divested of their gloom, rise 
pile upon pile, in a thousand fantastic shapes. 

The objects which most prominently strike the eye arc the pagodas, gene- 
rally white, and of various forms and dimensions ; w'hilc the native villages, 
embowered in palm, tamarind, and banyan trees, with wreaths of curling 
smoke ascending from them, diversify the laiulscupe, and fill the mind with 
ideas of rural tranquillit}*. No doubt there is much peace and happiness 
among the unambitious inhabitants of these sequestered abodes ; but they have 
also their cares. In times of scarcity, their subsistence is precarious; the 
native functionaries of office are generally tyrants, and always ready to extort 
from them a part of their little means ; while their spiritual guides, the brah- 
mins, subject them to many absurd observances, and hold them as much as 
possible in mental bondage — although their indiiencc is now' happily on the 
decline. The houses of the natives are generally composed of mud walls, 
roofed with split palmyras and bamboos, and thatched or covered with cadjau 
leaves; and the females are fond of ornamenting their earthen floors with 
fif^ures drawn with chalk. There is always a school attached to a village of 
any size, built frequently in some contiguous garden or tope. The master is 
commonly a brahmin, who, sitting on a mat upon the floor or in the verandah, 
instructs his younj; pupils in the duties of life, according to his view of them ; 
and teaches them their letters and figures, by writing them on the sand with 
their finger, or indenting them on a leaf with an iron instrument made for the 
purpose. 

In these villages, the patient weaver erects his loom under the shade of a 
tree, and produces those fabrics which have rendered India celebrated for its 
manufactures. The Northern Circars have been renowned for cotton cloths, 
both coarse and fine ; and the trade was once in a very floiiri-shing condition. 
The Company had five different factories, in suitable situations, with commer- 
cial residents, to provide in vest in cuts of piece-goods; and there were free 
merchants, besides, who collected, either on their own account, or on that of 
the mercantile houses of Madras and Calcutta. The French and Dutch, also, 
bad formerly establishments, which made extensive provision of these manu- 
factures. Such used to be the case ; but, alas ! free trade and the magical 
power of British machinery have superseded the simple processes of the natives; 
and by supplying the world with piece-goods at prices so very low, have nearly 
ruined the Indian manufacture ! The Company had given up all their Victories 
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on the coast, even before tlie late alteration in their charter, and the field is 
now abandoned to a few free merchants, who still do a little business. 

November is the time to begin seriously the labours of the garden, and gen* 
tlemen, who have a taste for horticulture, experience much amusement in super- 
intending the operations of their native gardeners. 

The sportsman is now seen, with a dusky attendant or two, wading through 
the marshy grounds and extended sheets of rice, shooting snipes, which are 
found in great abundance. A good shot frequently kills thirty or forty couple 
in the course of a forenoon. It is a pleasant recreation, but very trying to the 
constitution, as the performer is exposed all the while to the rays of a power- 
ful sun. These birds are also snared in great numbers by the natives, to supply 
the markets of the largo settlements. 

In December, there are still heavy dews in the night, which afford moisture 
sufficient for most of the crops, but not for rice, which requires to grow in 
water. The farmers, therefore, comincncc cutting sluices in the banks of their 
reservoirs, from which a plentiful stream issues, and inundates the fields of 
that thirsty grain. The dry crops arc now in a forward state, consisting, as 
they arc called in the Telinga language, of natchcnij^ inhmloo^ ^iintaluoy and 
jannalao ; the last growing to the height of eight or nine feet, and bearing a 
large head, composed of grain, like Indian corn, of which it afipears to be a 
species. Grain is likewise ninch cultivated, being a pulse on which horses and 
cattle are fed. A great deal of tobacco is also raised. Towards the middle of 
the month, the grain begins to ripen, and the surface of the country to assume 
a yellow hue. 

The north-cast monsoon, being now fairly set in, blows fresh and strong, 
during the day, carrying many a menacing cloud over the sky, but which yields 
no rain. In the night, the land-wind prevails, although not powerfully. The 
cold increases, and becomes almost too severe for Knroj)eans whose constitu- 
tions have been enervated by a long residence in a tropical climate. The 
shivering natives, too, can ill hear the unusual temperature, and rrcqucnlly fall 
sick : they are extremely improvident in furnishing themselves with warm vest- 
ments suited to the season. 

Europeans can now walk or ride, during any part of the day, without expe- 
riencing nuich inconvenience from heat. At night, the Venetian windows of 
your chamber must be closely shut in, and a blanket is found a very agreeable 
bedfellow. 

Towards the end of the month, harvest becomes general, and the hiisband- 
nien, assisted by their families, arc busily employed in reaping, which thc}^ do 
with a sickle, as in England. The crop is carried to spaces in the vicinity, 
which have been levelled and hardened, and when quite dry, it is trod out by 
oxen, in the old patriarchal way. 

The gentlemen’s gardens begin at this time to supply most of tlie European 
vegetables, and abound in flowers and Indian fruits, such as guavas, bananas, 
pomegranates, custard apples, and pine apples. The hill orange is also ripe, 
and is very delicious. It grows in the hilly country, and is the same as that 
called the mandarin orange, in China, having a loose rind. 

The wind and current, setting now strongly down the bay, bring the native 
craft home from Calcutta to their respective ports, with facility and despatch. 
A great trade in rice used formerly to exist ; but, in consequence of the addi- 
tional cultivation on the coast since the lanils have been sold to zemindars, 
iiiiich less is now rccjuircd from Bengal, and that commerce Iflsis accordingly 
declined. 
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We have now arrived at Christmas, which is not passed over unnoticed in 
India. When you rise on the morning of that day, you find that your house 
has been decorated by your native servants with plantain trees and flowers, in 
honour of the occasion, which they suppose will he gratifying to yon ; and 
your native friends arc liberal in presents of fruit, anil other trifles. Compli- 
mentary visits are paid by the Europeans to each other, and a dinner is gene- 
rally given by the principal member of the settlement to the rest, who are enter- 
tained with Eastern splendour. At an out-station in India, if those who reside 
in it are on good terms, which, however, is not always the case, there is a 
great deal of intercourse and entertaining. Any slight occasion — the arrival of 
a stranger, for instance — is suilicient to set them agoing, and to produce a 
round of dinners, to which all within the circle are invited. In the place 
where the author of these recollections sojourned, there were a commercial 
resident, a deputy, and an assistant ; a surgeon, a master-attendant of the 
port, and a few free-merchants, some of them married men, with families. 
There was also a small French settlement in the immediate vicinity, consisting 
of five or six families, with whom there was a good deal of communication, 
which added greatly to the society. The dinner hour was three o’clock, and, 
after that repast the company used to disperse for a while, and re-assemblc 
again in the evening to cards and supper. Sometimes there was a ball, at- 
tended by all the beauty and fashion within twenty miles round. 

During the early part of January, the weatiier and rural occupations are 
much the same as in the latter part of December ; but, towards the middle of 
the month a decided change takes place : the monsoon blows more moderately, 
and the cllinate softens down to a temperature which is agreeably warm, with- 
out being enervating. 

This is an excellent time for travelling — the rivers having subsided, and the 
country become quite dry. In India, the usual mode of travelling, as most 
people know, is in palankeens. The palankeen is in the form of an oblong 
chest, with two sliding doors on each side, and fitted with Venetian windows, 
which can be opened and shut at pleasure. It has four feet, to raise it a little 
from the ground when it is standing; and there is a projecting pole, in the 
upper part of each end, which rests on the shoulders of the hearers. It is 
painted in elegant style, like a gentleman’s carriage, lined inside with chintz, 
and fitted with a mattress, a support for the back, and such other conveniences 
as its size will admit of. You may either sit, with your legs extended, or, by 
letting clown the support behind, lie at full length. The usual number of 
bearers, employed on ordinary occasions, is eight ; but in travelling, parti- 
cularly when the roads arc bad, twelve are required ; besides a bangymaii to 
carry clothes and provisions, in trunks or baskets fitted lor the purpose, and 
a inusaulgcc, or linkman, to bear a flambcuu iu the night. Tliey are changed 
at the end of every stage, as horses are in England ; and in this way you 
may proceed, with ease and comfort, a hundred miles, and more, in twenty- 
four hours. This is when you travel post ; but a more agreeable way, if you 
are not in a hurry, and have a friend to accompany you, is to pursue your 
journey with the same bearers. In that case, you start before dawn in the 
morning, and proceed on till eight or nine o’clock, when you halt to break- 
fast, and remain till four or five in the ufteriiouii. If there be a choultry, 
which is a building erected for the accommudalioii of travellers, you may, if 
you please, rest there ; if not, you may take up your quarters in some tope 
(grove), and amuse 3'ourself with shooting, or sauntering about to exf)lore the 
neighbourhood. Your bearers will dress a curry, and you may dine before 
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you recommence your journey in the evening. The English deader must not 
form to himself any image of tyranny or oppression in this employfcicnt of 
the natives; it is tlie profession of a particular caste to carry palankeens^ and 
the hearers are well paid for their services, and exceedingly glad to get stlch 
employment. 

The tanks and lakes, at this season, are covered with immense flocks of 
duck and teal, of all descriptions, which afford good sport, and an additional 
luxury to the table. These birds are also snared by the natives in various 
ways one of wbicli is, as often related, by a man wading in among the flock, 
up to his chin, with a calabash, or ketcharee-pot, on his head, which, being 
objects they are accustomed to see floating about, do not alarm the birds, 
lie then pulls down by the legs, and fastens to his girdle, as many as he re- 
(piires, and retires in silence as he came, without exciting any suspicion 
amongst the survivors of the successful stratagem. 

January is also an excellent month for the chase, which most of the hluro- 
pean, and many of the native gentlemen, are very fond of. The huntsmen 
are mounted before dawn, generally on Arabian horses, and with British grey- 
hounds, or descendants of them, pursue the fox, of w hich there are plenty in 
India, although of a smaller size than those of England. There is also abiin- 
dunce of jackals, but these are hardly thouglit worth following. The 3’oung 
antelope, how'cvcr, bounds away with nuich celerity and grace, and affords a 
good chase. 

Hunting the wild hog is also a favourite pastime. These animals are grega- 
rious, and conceal themselves in the jungle, or in fields of sugar-cane, if there 
arc any, of which plant they are very fond. They arc beaten out of their 
cover by natives employed for the purpose, and, as they appear, the nearest 
horseman gives cha.se, and throws his spear at the savage animal, which he 
generally pierces, and sometimes kills. If not, those who follow deliver their 
spears in tlicir turn, and the hog fall.s at hist, either killed outright or from loss 
of blood, although not, for the most part, till after a long pursuit. There is 
another way of spearing them called jabbin" ; that is, piercing the animal with- 
out letting go your spear, which i.s practised w hen there is only one hunter. 
Both methods, however, require great strength and dexterity, as well in the 
management ot your spear, as in that of your horse, and to prevent the latter 
from being ripped by the tremendous tusks of the boar, who is very fierce and 
desperate. 

A more dangerous sport still, at least on foot, is hunting the tiger; although 
it is sometimes practised. When it is know n that one of these terrible depre- 
dators is in the neighbourhood, which is discovered by his murderous acts, 
the general indignation is aroused, and w'hole villages turn out against him, 
armed with matchlocks, cutlasses, spears and shields. They are often headed 
by Europeans, with rifles, pistols, &c. The cuvulcndc approaches the jungle 
where the tiger is .suspected to be, and alarms him by beating tom-toms, and 
loud vociferation. He steals from his lair, and endeavours to make off; if ob- 
structed, he charges, w'ilh flaming eyes and a tremendous roar, the whole host 
of his foes, some of whom he frequently kill.s, for one pat of his foot is a 
quictnx to a man. Many matchlocks and rifles are directed against him — some 
of them, no doubt, by unsteady hands. At length, a fortunate ball brings him 
down — others are poured in, and he expires amid the acclamations of his 
conquerors, who wonder at liis enormous size, and congratulate themselves 
on their deliverance. In Bengal, tigers arc generally hunted on elephants, 
which is by far the best and safest way, The elephant carries what is called a 
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howclah or seat, on his back, where the sportsman takes his place, accompa- 
nied by a native servant to hand him his rifles, with which he deals death 
around him in comparative security. The elephant is not very fond of an 
encounter, and takes great care to raise his proboscis so as to keep it out of 
harm’s way, if he is attacked, and receive the enemy on his tusks ; but the 
tiger sometimes seizes him by the shoulder, or elsewhere; in which ease, the 
elephant throw’s himself down upon him, and hy his enormous weight crushes 
him to death. Tigers are frequently shot by natives stationed on trees, or on 
platforms erected for the purpose, watching an opportunity of firing on them, 
either where they are in the habit of passing, or when they return to feed on 
some animal they have killed. 

The writer had once an opportunity of witnessing the performance of the 
hunting cheetah, an animal of the leopard kind, which is often tamed when 
young, and kept for the purpose of killing deer, by natives of distinction. 
It is much taller, and more elegantly made, than the common leopard, with a 
long tail that curls over its back, like that of some dogs. It has short round 
ears, from which a streak of black runs down to tlic mouth ; and its colour is 
sandy, or light brown, marked all over with black spots. The one in question 
was carried, blindfolded, in a litter, and put down pretty near to a herd of 
antelopes, when he was let loose and the fillet taken from his eyes, lie imme- 
diately singled out one of the flock, a little detached from the rest, and crouch- 
ing like a cat, stole as near it as possible, when, by a sudden and desperate race, 
he surprised or fascinated the poor animal, knocked it down and fastened on its 
throat, to which he adhered most tenaciously ; nor did he let go his hold till 
his keepers took the heart out of the lacerated victim, and put it to his mouth, 
when he quitted his gripe to enjoy his sanguinary hampiet. After he had eaten 
his fill, he was quite placid, and allowed himself to be handled ; but it is said 
that, when they miss their prey, they become very .>avage. 

February is a calm, placid month, and the atmosphere is then more exhili- 
rating and agreeable tlian ever — clear skies by day, and beautiful moons by 
night. If India were always thus, few would be inclined ever to leave it. Most 
people would prefer concluding their days in so happy a region, rather than, hy 
returning to Europe, undergo the inconvenience and peril of a long voyage, 
and encounter the rigorous winters of the north. 

The southerly winds now begin to prevail in the evening, and the days to 
lengthen a little, although, as every body knows, they never become very long 
within the tropics; neither is there so much twilight, darkness coming on 
sooner after the sun sets than in high latitudes. The garden still continues to 
exhibit its flowers, and afford its fruits, in great abundance ; but the flying 
foxes, as they are called, — a large species of bat, — come in great numbers 
in the night, and plunder the latter. There is also a profusion of vegetables 
of all kinds, European and Indian,— carrots, turnips, pease, cauliflower, cab- 
bages, berengals, sallads, &c. In some parts of the country, excellent pota- 
toes are raised, and the yam, which many peo[)le prefer, is found ev^ry^here. 

The husbandmen are now busy digging wells to water their later crops. 
Close to these wells, they erect what they call a pecolah^ which is a simple^ 
machine for raising, water. It consists of a strong upright pole, on the top of 
which a long bamboo is swun^% at its centre, so as to move up ami down, like 
the beam of a balance. The end of this bamboo farthest fraip the welj, is. 
loaded with a few stones, or bricks, and at the other end a joj|?ib and bucket 
are suspended. The native, who works the machine, stands in fVohtr and, 
lowering down the bucket into the well, fills it with water, and then, wUh a 
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flliglit exertion, aided by the weight at the furtlier end of the cross-beam, raises 
it again, and discharges the contents into a channel which ramifies into a num- 
ber of smaller ones made for the purpose, and thus conveys the water in nu- 
merous rills over the fields he wislies to irrigate. These fields are all laid out 
in little squares, with ledges of earth on all the four sides, so that, by making 
an opening in the ledge, the water can be admitted into the square, and stopped 
again whenever that has been fully saturated. 

In this month there is a feast, or rather festival, at the village of Cotahpilly, 
to which pilgrims from all parts of India resort to wash away their sins by 
bathing in the sacred river Gnadavery. The ceremony consists in plunging 
into the water, and continuing to dip their heads in it, while muttering prayers 
to their favourite divinities. There is also a fair, where numerous commodities 
are exposed to sale, and where there are amusements of various kinds, such 
as naiitclies, or native dances, Hindoo dramas, and exhibitions of jugglers ; 
which last are certainly the most ingenious and expert professors of their 
science in the world, and surprise you with their wonderful deceptions, and 
sleight of hand. 

This is a most inviting time to make parties into the country, which the 
gentlemen frequently avail themselves of, and invite tlie ladies of the neigh- 
bourhood to grace these fetes champetres. On these occasions, some beautiful 
spot is selected, adjoining a river, or lake, and ornamented with groves of 
palm, mango, banyan, and other trees. To this place, the promoters of the 
party despatch tents of different kinds, which are conveyed on the backs of 
bullocks, camels, or elephants, and accompanied by men called clashces, to 
pitch them, when a little encampment shortly springs up. Most of the tents 
are large aud commodious, and can be divided into different apartments at 
pleasure : they are furnished with every thing that can render them comfortJi- 
blc, such as chairs, couches, carpets, and tables. Those that arc intended 
for ladies have generally what is c.dled a compoiiiul round them, being a space 
of ground enclosed by canvass walls, in order that the}" may be more private. 
On the day appointed, the company proceed to the rendezvous, in palankeens, 
gigs, or on horseback, and take possession of their premises, each individual 
bringing one or more native servants, to attend them. Here amusement is the 
order of the day. Before dawn, the sportsmen go a-hunting, and those ladies 
who arc active, ride on horseback, or are driven in gigs. When the sun be- 
comes too powerful, they return to dress, and to partake of a splendid break- 
fast, partly d la fourcheite. During the forenoon, those who are fond of their 
gun, proceed to shoot floriken, a pretty large and very delicate bird, of the 
bustard kind, found in the long dry grass at this season. Others of the party 
remain in the tents with the ladies, and amuse themselves ns humour prompts, 
with cards, chess, backgammon, or in conversation. Love, too, is often an 
invisible guest at these meetings, and originates many matches. At three 
o’clock, dinner is served, consisting of all the luxuries that can be commanded. 
Fomflet, the finest fish in the world, wild hog, as white and delicate as chicken, 
> kid stip^riar to lamb, Bengal mutton, humps and rounds of beef, pillaws and 
citfi’ies, .in great perfection, hams, tongues, pickles, and preserves, from China 
and Europe; while Hodgson’s pale ale, champagne, and claret, soon revive 
the spirits of the exhausted votaries. In the evening, the gentlemen play at 
quoits, or some: other athletic game; get up sailing or riding parties fbr the 
ladies ; \.pr prop^ the younger ones in swings, under a green tree. When night 
doses in, and the tents arc lighted up, the merry dance prevails to the music 
of amateur performers on the violin or flute. Or perhaps some of the whim- 
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~ sical pastimes of youth are preferred, such as forfeits, solution of riddles, 
blind-man’s buflT, or the like. A slight repast concludes the drama, when the 
actors retire to rest, and sleep soundly — in spite of mosquitoes. Thus the 
time passes for a while ; till, at last, the party reluctantly breaks up, and dis- 
perses to replunge into the cares of life. 

By the end of the month, the sun has become very powerful, and his in- 
creasing influence concludes the cold season. 

The Hot Season. 

The hot-scason may be said to commence in March, but the temperature is 
by no means severe, the days being still agreeable, and the nights tolerably 
cool. The southerly winds have now set in, and the sky is streaked with 
white fleecy clouds. All the tanks are quite dry, and the ground is much 
parched, and riven into deep fissures, in many places, by the torrid heat of the 
sun. The country has a russet appearance, excepting where the rabbit-weed 
covers the sands with its vivid green, and the kildaries, and other evergreens, 
refresh the eye. The thistle is in full flower, and some of the oil-crops are 
still on the ground — among which, and in other fields, there is great abun- 
dance of quail to be found. 

There is still water enough in the wells to enable the bleachers to continue 
their business with effect. This caste of people are generally attached to the 
factories of Europeans who provide investments of piece-goods, and are paid by 
the work they do. They commence their labours long before day-light, and 
arc assisted by the females and young pco[)le of their families. The principal 
operation in their process is to lash and scourge the cloth on large ffat stones, 
placed conveniently for the purpose, a proportion of the web being swung 
round the head of the labourer to enable him to do so with force, so that there 
is a perpetual clatter on their greens. It is also steeped in a solution of cow- 
dung, and likewise in lime-water, as well as subjected to the action of steam. 
The green, the sun, and the well do the rest. When the cloth has thus 
acquired the requisite w'hiteness, it is laid on smooth logs of wood of a pecu- 
liar kind, and calendered, by beating it with a mallet of the same material ; 
then cmbaled, and placed in godowns, or warehouses, till an opportunity 
■ occurs of shipping it off* 

This is the time when the natives begin to make bricks, and many of the 
husbandmen arc engaged in that occupation, which is advantageous to them- 
selves, but not quite so agreeable to their neighbours, who are annoyed by 
the smoke from their kilns. 

The toddy-men, as they are called, are now busy extracting the toddy, or 
sap, of the palm-trees, particularly of that species called the Palmyra. This 
tree has no branches, but only leaves with strong stems, all at the top. The 
men ascend, assisted by a rope or band, connecting their feet, which they ap- 
ply to the tree, and force them.selvcs up. They then cut off* the leaves, and 
hang earthern pots on the stems, to receive the juice as it exudes, and return 
next morning to take them down. This juice, or toddy, is a mo.st agreeable 
and wholesome beverage when it is frc.sh and cool, but it ferments during the 
heat of the day, and becomes intoxicating ; in consequence of which, the 
native, at this season, is frequently found not his own man. 

Troops of Lombadies, and other wandering tribes, are frequently seen, 
who bring grain on the backs of bullocks from the interior of the country to 
the coast, and exchange it for salt, with which they return. These people form 
little temporary encampments on any piece of ground they find vacant, where 
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they remain while it suits them. They are protected in the night by a faithful 
race of dogs, and carry away their simple accommodations with them when 
they remove. 

There is a great deal of salt made in the northern circars, and all along the 
coast of Coromandel. The process continues all the hot season, and is very 
simple, viz, admitting the sea-water into pans made for the purpose in the 
ground, as is done in many other countries. The heat of the sun evaporates 
the water, and leaves the salt at the bottom, which is carried to the more ele- 
vated spots, stacked up, and covered with cadjan leaves, to protect it from 
rain. European vessels, proceeding up the bay, frequently call at the different 
ports to take in cargoes of it ; but the greater part remains till August, when 
the native craft convey it to Bengal. 

It sometimes happens, in this month, that the wind strikes round to the 
cast, anil blows fresh, shaking the old leaves from the trees, and scattering 
them about. It occasions cloudy weather for a day or two, and generally pro- 
duces heavy rain, which refreshes the country for the time, and puts a little 
water into the tanks, affording drink for the cattle, of which they are much 
in want in many places. 

In April, the heat greatly increases, and the thermomotcr stands perhaps at 
87° or in the shade. 'J’hc sky, however, is clear, and the weather in other 
rcs|)ccts agreeable. The nights are fine, witli splendid moonlight, although 
serenaded by a concert of jackals, prowling about iu quest of food. 

The warmth of the atmosphere calls into vigour many shrubs and trees, to 
which a liigh temperature is congenial. The Manilla thorn, bearing a small 
white flower, is very delicious in the cool of the morning; the bastard cedar, 
as it is called, is in full leaf and flower, and scents the air with its honied 
fragrance ; and the mango perfumes the tope with its aroma. 

Eiiropenus now begin to grow languid and inactive. They resort to the 
cold or shower bath in the mornings, or have pots of water thrown over them, 
which invigorates a little. The gunnic.s, which are coarse canvas blinds, are 
let down all round the house to exclude the glare; and the inmates arc glad 
to remain williin door.s, a.s much as possible, and avail themselves of the com- 
parative coolness of the mansion, frcijucntly resorting to the sofa. The ladles 
work but little; they lounge a good deal — some of them cn deshahiUe^ and kill 
time witli novels, or in any way they can. Many of the other sex find great 
solace in the hookah, which lulls care, excites agreeable fancies in the mind, 
and is by far the most elegant way of smoking, although certainly enervating ; 
it is not so much in use now as formerly. A good tiffin, or luncheon, at two 
o’clock, when the party, if occasion require, is fanned by the artificial breezes 
of the punkah, is one of the most interesting occurrences of 'die da3\ A 
siesta afterwards is also extremely refreshing, and serves likewise to consume 
a little time. This latter indulgence is by no means unreasonable in a hot 
climate, particularly to those who rise before the dawn. I am, of course, 
speaking of the idle : those who have business must attend to it at all hazards, 
and they feel the effects of the heat much Jess than those who are unoccupied. 
Both parties, however, enjoy a little excursion in the cool of the evening, in 
lonjons (open carriages), or on horseback. Europeans prefer sleeping on hard 
mattresses, for coolness. Their beds, or cots, as they are called, arc enclosed 
in mosquito-curtains, generally made of green gauze. The insects arc dri- 
ven out by a servant with a fan, and the curtains im mediately tucked under 
the mattress, to prevent their return. When the owner retires to rest, enough 
of the curtain Is opened to admit him, and closed again forthwith, when he 
y/Airt/ i/t;w;7j.N.lS.VoL. ]7.No 67. 2 1) 
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may repose in safety, and enjoy the hum of the disappointed enemy. Tiiere 
is a long round pillow placed lengthways in his cot, which he embraces in 
order to keep his legs asunder, and to rest his arms upon. His shirt and a 
pair of cool long drawers, with a palempore over his feet, arc quite covering 
enough, and the latter is even frequently dispensed with. 

The natives also feel the languor of the season, and those who arc exempted 
from labour are seldom off a couch, or a mat spread on the ground. They arc 
great smokers of tobacco, cither through a hubble-bubble, which is a kind of 
small hookah, or in cigars ; and you frequently sec children, of four or five 
years of age, with one of the latter in its mouth. The use of that pernicious 
drug, opium, is very general, particularly among the Mussulmans. Champoo- 
ing is likewise a great resource, and many of them indulge in the luxury of 
lieing shampooM to sleep every night. The practice may be thought efieminate, 
but it is supposed to be healthful, as it supplies, in some measure, the place of 
exercise, and promotes the circulation of the blood. The Hindoos arc cer- 
tainly the most cleanly people in the world, and ablutions, generally with 
tepid water, are constantly going on. When they arc sick, their sovereign 
remedy is to starve away the disease, and they will fre(|uently fast five or six 
days together for such purpose. lu respect to their diet, it consists principally 
of rice and other grain, and vegetable substances ; but it is a mistake to sup- 
pose that any of the castes arc forbidden the use of animal food. The great 
mass of the people consume little, because they cannot afford it; and many 
Brahmins, Sivaites, ^'C. ma}' abstain from the use of it from taste or habit; 
but they are not enjoined to do so by any law, cither political or religious, and 
may eat, I believe, of any kind they please, except beef, which is prohibited, 
the cow being considered sacred by the Hindoos. The dishes of the brahmins 
and upper cl.a.sses are highly seasoned with spices ; but they pretend to abstain 
from wine and spirituous liquors, although, under the rose, they arc not very 
scrupulous in that respect. 

Not having much to do at this .season, they take to the marrying of their 
children, which is performed with many whimsical observances, differing among 
the different castes, and in the various provinces. The marriages of young 
people of rank and consequence, are celebrated with great splendour ; and their 
. parents spare no expense, throwing away much “barbaric pearl and gold ” on 
these occasions. There arc also many processions in honour of their divini- 
ties, whose monstrous idols arc carted round in cumbrous chariots drawn by 
their votaries, who are loud in proclaiming their power and deeds, and display 
all the fooleries of superstition. These marriage and religious parades con- 
tinue at intervals all the hot season, to the great annoyance of Europeans, to 
whom the beating of tom-toms, gongs, &c. and loud vociferation, as well as 
the smell of the oil they consume with their flambeaux, are not at all agreeable. 

It would be well, however, if they would confine themselves to ccrcmo* 
nies so harmless as these ; but there are others of a more offensive nature. In 
this month, the swinging festival, in honour of Kali, is celebrated, wlicn many 
fanatical devotees torture themselves in various ways, putting sharp instru- 
ments through their checks, tongues, &c., or pressing hot iron to their bodies. 
Some of them are hooked by the muscles of the back, and hoisted up into the 
air at the end of a beam or yard, suspended to the top of a mast erected for the 
purpose, and fitted to revolve round it. The lower end of the yard is sei/.ed 
by the crowd below, and forced round and round, so that the devotee is 
whirled about also, brandishing a sword all the while, to evince his contempt of 
pain. These feats are performed either to obtain the favour of the divinity, or 
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to expiate crimes committed ; and those who have resolution to sustain the 
ordeal are greatly respected afterwards. It is well known that many fanatics 
perish every year, by throwing themselves under the wheels of the car of 
Juggurnath, the Moloch of Hindostan, as he has been called, by which they 
are cru.shed to death, fancying that their souls will pass immediately into para- 
dise. Every body has heard, also, of suttees, or the burning of widows on the 
funeral pile of their husbands. This practice prevailed in many parts of our 
dominions in India, but was recently interdicted by the Governor-general, 
Lord William Bcntinck, to whose hriiincss and humanity in that enactment 
much praise is due. One of these suttees occurred in the neighbourhood of 
the place where the author resided, in the year 1814, when a woman, named 
Soobamah, sacrificed herself. The author did not know before-hand that the 
iinmolatiun was to take place, but he went to the spot two or three days after. 
It had been ejected in a pit, about five feet deep, and sixteen or eighteen in cir- 
cumference, with a few steps to descend. The half-consumed bones and 
ashes remained at the bottom ; and the natives had suspended fruit and flowers 
on bamhoos stuck into the ground, hard by, as oflerings to the shade of Sooba- 
niah, whom they now considered as a divinity. 

The month of May is generally the hottest in the year, notwithstanding its 
north-westers. Most people have heard of these occasional squalls, or explo- 
sions of the atmosphere. In the afternoon, an immense body of clouds form, 
tier over tier, in the north-west, emitting, now and then, flashes of lightning 
with thunder. By-and-bye, the wind shifts to that quarter, and blow's them 
violently to the soutli-cast. They are of a dusky-bluish colour, and appear like 
the massive billows of a troubled sea, moving through the sky. The atmosphere 
becomes brown to a great height with the tlust raised, which is blown about 
with great fur}', and peopled arc obliged to shut up their houses to prevent 
them from being filled with it. When the storm passes over in this way, it is 
called a dry north-wester; but it very often discharges a heavy shower of rain, 
which refreshes the country for the time being, but has no permanent eflect; 
on the contrary, it rather excites the latent heat in the ground, and brings on 
the hot winds. 

The dawn of a hot-wind day is often pleasantly cool; but, from some cause 
or other, the air soon begins to heat : the west wind increases to a gale of fire, 
and the whole concave becomes one vast furnace. The ground gets insuffer- 
ably hot, and scorches the naked feet of the natives ; while the burning sand 
is raised, and blown impetuously about, overhead. All business out of doors 
is suspended, and the people fly fur protection to their houses, which they 
shut up as close as possible. The poor animals arc badly off'. The buffaloes 
plunge into the mire, if any is to be found— birds drop down suffocated, and 
even men, who are much exposed, are sometimes overcome, and die. Within 
doors, the thermometer rises to 100*^, and the chairs and couches become so 
hot that you cannot rest upon them. The lamps and wall-shades frequently 
crack, probably from the expansion of the air they may contain. The binding 
of books shrinks and bends back, and furniture, if not well joined, opens and 
falls to pieces. In this dilemma, the Europeans, like the natives, shut up their 
houses, excepting one door or window, outside of which a frame is placed, 
constructed of split bamboo, interlined with straw, or, what is better, a sweet- 
smelling grass called kuscos ; this being constantly laved with water, and kept 
completely wet, by coolies stationed for the purpose, produces, in consequence 
of the evaporation, a stream of cool air, which pervades the house, and ren- 
ders it comparatively temperate, bringing down the thermometer to 86° or 88°. 
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It is, notwithstanding, no easy matter to get through a day of this kind, 
your house being dark, and many of your resources cut oiT. There is, besides, 
another pest which annoys many, viz, the prickly heat, being an eruption on 
the skin, occasioned by the high temperature of the atmosphere. It resembles 
the pricking of pins all over the person, and keeps the patient in a very restless 
and uneasy state. In order to pass the time, some try to read a little, some 
to play at cards, chess, or backgammon ; others lounge on couches, and a few 
practical philosophers endeavour to neutralize external heat by the action of 
interior, and imbibe, occasionally, a little hot negus, commonly called s«w- 
garee. 

In many parts of India, the hot wind blows all night, as well as all day, 
which is dreadful ; but in the south of India it generally ceases in the evening. 
The sun, of a red or yellowish hue, descends in a hazy atmosphere, when the 
wind strikes round to the south, and brings coolness and relief. When night 
comes on, the gentry proceed to make some amends for the sufferings of the 
day by the refreshment of their dinner, and to revive their exhausted spirits 
with cool claret. 

Although it may appear a little paradoxical, these hot winds can be rendered 
very serviceable, in cooling wine, water, or any other lii|uiil. The wine bottle, 
or water-guglet, must be wrapt round with a cloth, placed in the burning 
breeze, and kept constantly wet, when the effects of evaporation, already al- 
luded to, makes the contents as cold as could be wished. T may mention 
another case at variance with common opinion, namely, that the way to keep 
the mattress on which you arc to sleep from becoming hot, is to cover it over 
with a blanket, which being a non-conductor, prevents the warm air from 
reaching it, and when removed, leaves it cool and comfortable. 

To mitigate the severity of this season, nature has kindly provided the coco- 
nut, which, besides its pulp, contains a considerable quantity of a most deli- 
cious and rcfreslung liquor, that greatly solaces the suffering inhabitants. 
Also the mango, wliicli is extremely whoIc.some, and produced in such pro- 
fusion, that in some places it is the principal food of the people during its con- 
tinuance. The mango grow.s on a stately tree, which has been compared to a 
Spanish chestnut in foliage and appearance. The fruit is green in its unripe 
state, but yellow’ when at maturity. It varies a good deal in .size, some being 
very large, but the incdium bulk is that of the common sized oranges or apples, 
although not in general so round, but more of an oval shape, with a stone of 
the same figure in its heart. There is a.s much difference between good and 
bad mangoes, as between American apples and crabs. By far the greater pro- 
portion are of inferior (juality, being stringy, and having something of the 
taste of turpentine ; but when they arc good of their kind, they are the best 
fruit in the world. 

The weather in the early part of June i.s equally severe as in May, with a 
continuation of the burning gales. Sometimes the forests take fire from ex- 
cessive dryness, and the friction of intermingling branches agitated by the 
wind. The conflagration spreads with loud crackling, and fearful rapidity, 
thus adding the rage of mortal fire to that of the sun, laying waste the wild 
domains of nature, and putting to flight, or death, their savage inhabitants. 
The earth is now nearly exhausted by the continued fervour, even the wells be- 
coming dry, and refusing their usual tribute. Meanwhile, the mirage^ an ex- 
halation from the ground, displays to the tantalized gazer, by an optical illu- 
sion, the “ unreal mockery ” of ample lakes and streams. The eyes of all 
are now turned to heaven, with fervent prayers for rsiin ; and, at length, the 
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sky begins to relent. The mountains in the distance appear more vivid and 
nearer. Clouds charged with rain arise, emitting occasional flashes of light* 
ning; slight showers, the harbingers of cooler hours, begin to fall, and refresh 
the burning ground. This maybe considered the commencement of spring, 
and the (juecl (koil) or Indian cuckoo, is soon after heard in the kildary hedges 
and topes. 

The farmers, impatient to begin their labours, are presently in action, and 
a thousand plouglis, drawn by oxen and buffaloes, arc soon seen at work. The 
Indian plough is a very simple machine, and may be carried by a man on his 
back. It makes a very slight impression on the ground, but answers the end 
in view ; and the branch of a tree, fastened to the tail of a bullock, serves the 
purpose of a harrow. 

The water-snake, a beautiful, and, I believe, harmless reptile, is now fre- 
quently seen ; and the frogs, roused from the mud in which they had lain dor- 
mant all the dry season, make their appearance in superb uniforms of green 
and gold. The air is sometimes crowded with winged ants, which issue from 
crevices in the ground, and resemble a shower of snow. The crows, minoes, 
bloodsuckers, and frogs, arc busy devouring them, till a breeze springs up, 
and they are gone. 

The feathered race begin to feel the influence of the season, and to com- 
mence their architectural labour ; among tJic rest, the sparrows, which are a 
great annoyance in India. The houses being so open, the}^ arc constantly in- 
truding with materials for their nests, which they make in any aperture they 
can find in the roof, or walls ; and as they seem to consider their business as 
of immense importance, they arc not backward in proclaiming it, and chatter 
all day long. 1 may here also mention the familiarity and impertinence of the 
crows ; particular detacluncnts billet themselves on the different houses, and 
steadily adhere to them ; they become perfectly well acquainted with all the 
movements of the family and sc*rvaiU>, and nothing eatable can be put down 
for an instant, but they are ready to pounce upon and carry it offl 

It is yet too soon to sow, as there is still a chance of dry weather, and in 
that event, the grain put into the ground would be lost ; but the cultivators go 
on preparing their land for that purpose. By the cud of the month, the coun- 
try begins to assume a green appearance, interspersed with ploughed fields. 
The temperature of tlic atmosphere is much reduced by the moderate rains 
which have fallen, and, although a more copious supply is required, we may 
here conclude the hot season. 


The Rainy Season. 

At last, the tjTannical empire of heat is about to be overthrown by the ap- 
proach of the south-west monsoon, which generally occurs in the early part of 
July. Rcvohitionaiy clouds begin to appear in that quarter, and hourly in- 
crease. Towards the evening, great masses of them arc congregated, emitting 
flashes of lightning and low murmuring thunder. The breeze freshens as 
night advances, and the sky is covered with a dense mantle of suspended 
vapour ready to descend on the earth. The rain begins and augments rapidly, 
while the lightning becomes more vivid. It is now overhead, darting in all 
manner of fantastic shapes, and blinding the spectator with its ceaseless blaze ; 
while the tremendous crashing of the thunder, peal after peal, each louder 
than the former, is truly appalling. The rain now descends in torrents, 
which cannot be appreciated by those who have not been in tropical regions, 
and the elementary war continues throughout half the night. At length, the 
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force of the electric artillery is exhausted, and nature seems abandoned to the 
descending deluge. The morning, cold and comfortless, discovers the low 
grounds overwhelmed with water, and streams running from the higher, as if 
conjured from the earth. The inhabitants are glad to remain in their houses, 
insufficient as they often arc for such visitations. Perhaps a solitary wight 
may be seen, here and there, bearing over his head an immense chiltah^ or 
umbrella, made of cadjan leaves, fixed to the end of a pole, to protect him 
from the pelting of the pitiless storm.*’ 

The storm has, however, been too violent to last long. The clouds begin to 
break and disperse, the rain moderates by degrees, and, in the course of a 
day or two, the waters disappear from the ground, leaving the tanks and pools 
brim*full. A fresh breeze blows from the west, and the atmosphere is delight- 
fully cool. All nature feels the grateful relief, and men and animals arc seen 
to recover life afresh. A warmer dress is now found agreeable, and the cloth 
coat is substituted for the calico jacket usually worn by Europeans in India. 

July is a cloudy month, and you do not see much of the sun, which is an 
agreeable variety from the usual glare of an Indian sky. In some parts of 
India, during the wet season, the rains, I believe, continue without much 
intermission ; but it is not the case in the circars, where, in that respect, the 
weather resembles a British spring. It rains for one day, perhaps, and is dry 
for tw'O or three. Sometimes the rains fail altogether, which is a terrible cala- 
mity, producing famine, pestilence, and death. No wonder, then, that the 
grateful Hindoo considers water as one of the chief blessings of life, and 
worships it as a divinity. 

Sowing the fields, and other rural occupations, now commence in good 
earnest, and the ground is soon covered with a verdant mantle. 

All the venomous tribe of animals, such as scorpions, centipedes, and 
serpents, are roused at this season to more mischievous activity. The houses 
being open all day, snakes find easy admittance into them. You frequently 
find these reptiles coiled up on a chair ; or, when you pull out the drawer of 
your dressing-table, one springs up, and hisses in your face. Even your bed 
is not secure from their intrusion, although it is raised very high. The cobra 
de capello is a frequent visitor. It has a broad head, and is a very beautiful 
snake, but one of the most deadly. The writer has killed many in his own 
house ; this was easily effected by laying a switch, or horsewhip, smartly across 
their back, which disabled them, and rendered their escape impossible. 

The white ant, a most destructive insect, is now also in full vigour. They 
dwell generally in hillocks that may be called their cities, which they raise to 
the height of two, three, and four feet, above the level of the ground, while 
the depth below is also considerable. These buildings contain their cells, and 
every convenience and comfort, and it is very difficult to make them remove, 
unless the queen ant, who has the appearance of a maggot as large as the 
little finger, be taken away. These hillocks are their head-quarters, but they 
penetrate everywhere, and it is no easy matter to preserve articles from their 
ravages. Beams, rafters, doors, Venetians and furniture — books, clothes, 
bales of cloth, &c., become their indiscriminate prey. They seem fond of 
working in darkness, and invariably cover themselves with a crust of brown 
earth, under which they carry on the work of destruction, and by which they 
are discovered. Even when they move from one part of the same material to 
another, it is under cover of a crust of this substance, running along like a 
road, which one would suppose very laborious to make, and yet they construct 
it with great despatch. 
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In August^ much the same character of weather prevails as in July, with 
strong westerly winds and heavy rain occasionally. This is the time when the 
freshes, as they are called, prevail ; that is, the overflowing of rivers, in con- 
sequence of the tremendous rains that fall on the mountains, where their 
sources are, or contiguous to which they pass. The water, which is brown 
and miulily, rises like that of the Nile in Egypt, and by degrees covers all the 
low grounds, completely changing the aspect of the country. The groves of 
trees, and the village.®, which are alwa3's built on the highest spots, appear 
like islands in a great lake. Bushes, brick-kilns, and other objects stand up 
to their middle in the surrounding fluid. The inhabitants are much hampered 
for room to carry on any business out of doors, particularly the bleachers, who 
are nearly at a stand. Communication between places is now generally car- 
ried on in small country craft, called d/ionies, which draw ver}' little water, 
and arc seen passing over the fields in all direction. The author once sailed 
down the river Guadavery, during the freshes, in a pinnace, accompanied by 
two friends, and passed along through forest, jungle, topes, and villages, with 
delightful rapidity ; for, although the inundation over the land rises slowly', 
and by degrees, the river itself runs with immense violence. The natives take 
this opportunit}^ of conveying down the teak, and other timber that grows on 
the mountains. The logs are strongly secured together, in large rafts, and 
committed to the stream, with skilful pilots on board to conduct them during 
their rapid voyage to the sea-shorc- 

The freshes sometimes retire in the course of a few days, in which case they 
prove no great inconvenience, or rather an agreeable variety ; but, at other 
times, they continue, ofl' and on, for a month, or six weeks, which is very 
grievous. When the inundation increases much above its usual height, which 
occasionally haf)pens, it becomes a great calamity. The river is then covered 
with the wrecks of villages; cattle are observed bellowing, and .swimming hard 
to save their lives ; sheep arc huddled together on the more elevated spots, in 
danger every moincnt of being swept away ; and the inhabitants are left with- 
out resting-places, and sometimes drowned. Much of the salt which had been 
stacked on rising ground.s, in apparent security, is dissolv'cd and lost. At 
last, the waters begin to retire, and objects that had been swallowed up by 
them to reappear. The ground is left covered with a rich brown sediment, or 
soil, of a fertilizing quality, without which a great proportion of this part of 
the country would become a desert of sand : so wisely does nature operate, 
that even what at first sight appears an evil, proves an ultimate good i You 
now sec the natives dragging the pools of water that remain for fish, and the 
children bathing and swimming in them ; while swarms of long-bodied insects 
arc flying about in all directions. A rich and luxuriant verdure immediately 
springs up, and it is wonderful how soon all traces of the inundation are gone. 

The farmers are now bus}’ resowing such of their crops as have been spoilt, 
and in transplanting their rice, or paddy, as it is called, while it is yet a plant. 
This grain is first sown pretty thickly, in beds ol their best ground, and, 
when it comes to the height of six or seven inches, it is taken up and trans- 
planted, in regular lines, on their low grounds, where the rain remains longest, 
and which can be watered from their tanks. The indigo, which is always sown 
on their dry ground, is now considerably advanced, and in this state much 
resembles tares. It is a very precarious crop, being injured either by too much 
or too little rain, and sometimes destroyed by inundation, or by a gale of 
wind. 

The superstitious husbandmen frequently sacrifice animals at this season, to 
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certain evil spirits they believe in, to appease their natural wrath, and prevent 
them from injuring their crops. The author has seen a sacrilice of goats to 
these demons, when the poor animals were held by their horns in front of one 
of the little temples, or pagodas, so common in India, and their heads struck 
off with a cutlass. 

September is generally a calm and dear month, the ground covered with 
luxuriant verdure. The small crops of the natives are now ripe, such as 
natcheny^ camboy and cotton. The cotton produced in this part of the coun- 
try is sown annually, and grows to the height of twelve or fifteen inches, but 
is not of good quality. Attempts have been made to introduce the Mauritius 
cotton, which is the best, but they did not succeed. This plant grows to the 
size of a currant-bush, and produces for a good many years. It bears a yellow 
flower, and then a pod, which, when ripe, opens in divisions, and delivers its 
snow-white harvest into the hands of the cultivator. The indigo crop is now 
come to maturity, and ready for cutting. It grows to the height of three, four, 
and even five feet, according to soil and climate, and the stalks are of the 
thickness of osiers, of which pann'crs are made. It bears a small flowxr, of a 
red colour; they begin to reap the moment these appear; for, if it were allowed 
to stand longer, the strength of the plant would be exhausted by the flowers, 
and the produce would be less in quantity, and not so good. It is cut down 
with a sickle, like corn, and bound up in pretty large sheaves or bundles, 
which are loaded on country carts, and drawn bv hiiffaloes, or bullocks, to the 
factory, where the process of manufacture begins. 

Indigo- factories are generally the property of Europeans, who have half- 
caste overseers to superintend the working of tlwin. We shall suppo.se a fac- 
tory of ten pair of vats, as they are called, which arc of a scpiare form, ar.d 
built very strong, of brick and chunam, or lime. These vats arc placed imme- 
diately opposite each other, but the first ten are elevated considerably higher 
than the second, and arc each cafmblc of containing, u c shall .say, a hundred 
bundles of plant. In the afternoon, they begin filling the upper tier of vats 
with the plant, and as each is full, frames made of bamboo arc laid over it, 
and these are secured by large beams that go acro.ss, and arc strongly bolted 
clown, so as to prevent the plant from rising up during the process of fermen- 
tation. A stream of water, running along a little channel made for the pur- 
pose, is then admitted, till the vat is brimfull, when it i.s left alone. In the 
course of an hour or two, the fermentation connncnces, and at length operates 
strongly, resembling the working of wort; which being continued the requisite 
time, ten or twelve hours, according to the heat of the weather, the vat is 
covered over with froth of a white and bluish colour, indicating that the con- 
tents are ready to be drawn off. A plug is accordingly taken out from the 
low'cr part of the vat, and the rich juice, which is of a greenish colour, is 
allowed to run into the vat of the second tier immediately below. Into this rich 
juice, or liquor, eight or ten men go, a little before day-light, with bamboo 
poles, to the end of which small boards are fixed, and agitate and churn it 
for about an hour, which separates the indigo from the liquid, as milk is 
churned to produce butter. It is then left to settle, after which a lower plug 
is taken out, when the water runs off, and leaves the beautiful blue material at 
the bottom, thus disenchanted from captivity by means of art. It is then taken 
up in copper buckets, and carried to the boilers, hard by, where it undergoes 
a slight boiling, to purify it. It is next put into press-boxes, perforated with 
small holes, for the escape of any remaining water, and pressed mcchonically 
until it is quite firm and hard; when it is cut into small cubes, and put 
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on stages in the Jrying-house, to dry by degrees, which finishes the pro- 
cess. 

There is now abundance of French beans, cucumbers, radishes, and salad, 
together with plenty of guavas, custard-apples, pomegranates, bananas, &c., 
in the gardens. These arc frequently visited by flocks of parroquets, which 
pretty plunderers make quite free with the fruit. 

The atmosphere, during this month, is generally close and sultry, and peo- 
ple are obliged to have recourse to the expedient already mentioned for “ raising 
the wind,” viz, a punkah. There are difierent kinds of punkahs, but the largest 
and most effective are those that are swung to the ceiling, and run length- 
ways, the whole extent of the dining-table. They are about two feet in 
breadth, and are mostly constructed of light board, painted, and have a hand- 
some cord attached to the lower edge, which being constantly pulled, and re- 
turned, by a native servant stationed for the purpose, keeps them in action 
from side to side, and creates a circulation of air over the company that is very 
refreshing. 

The mosquitoes are now particularly powerful and troublesome ; and in the 
evening the lamps and wall-shades are filled with green insects, or bugs, 
attracted by the flame, the smell of which is very offensive. Vour hall is also 
much visited by large bats, which fly round and round in pursuit of the insect 
tribes, which the light brings into the house. On the other hand, the lovers of 
music ma}' enjoy frog concerts in full perfection. During a moonlight night, 
particularly alter rain, these little animals exert their vocal powers to the 
utmost, in sounds as loud as the bleating of sheep. The burden of their song 
seems to be “ Will you take an egg? Will you take an egg?” which they 
pronounce very distinctly. The jungles are bespangled with firc-flics, a beau- 
tiful insect of the phosphoric kind, like our glow-worm. If one of them be 
put within the glass of your watch, it will let you see what o’clock it is in the 
night, and two or three in a vial will enable you to read. I have heard of a 
lady going to a fancy ball, having her dress gemmed with these insects, and 
making a splendid appearance. 

In the early part of October, the wind begins to draw round to the north- 
ward, and a change of temperature is soon perceptible, the atmosphere becom- 
ing fresh and agreeably cool. Towards the middle of the month, the setting 
in of the north-east monsoon may be looked for, particularly if the moon be 
then full. A fresh breeze from that quarter prevails, covering the sky with 
white vapour, which thickens by degrcc.s, and at length assumes a threatening 
aspect, with drizzling rain. The wary seamen, perceiving the approaching 
storm, get their vessels under weigh, and stand out to sea, to be off a lee- 
shorc, not without reason, for ere long the wind increases to a furious gale, 
which continues perhaps for several days, accompanied hy a deluge of rain. 
The streams arc swelled, aiul conic down with such impetuosity as to occasion 
much mischief, tearing away their banks, and covering the contiguous fields 
with sand, which often renders them useless for a long time. The damage is 
increased by the bursting of tanks, and the low-gronnds arc again all inundated. 
The author once resided on the bank of n small river, in a bungalow, elevated 
at least twenty feet above its channel. 'When he went to bed at night, all was 
quiet, and the stream running as usual ; but, on looking out in the morning, 
he was surprised to find the whole country under water, and his house sur- 
rounded knee-deep : Ao suddenly, and to such a height, do the rivers some- 
times rise, in consequence of excessive rains ! 

The fury of the storm is post, the waters have subsided, and the inhabi- 
AsiuiJourn N .8. oi.. 1 7 . No.i>7 . 2 hi 
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tants are employed repairing damages as well as they can. White clouds are 
now seen hanging on the distant dark blue mountains, like patches of snow ; 
while others of a rainy aspect, resembling dusky volume.s of smoke, appear 
around. The earth is frequently enveloped in thick mists, impervious to the 
eye, and exhibiting the usual confusion of objects when they begin to clear 
away. It still rains occasionally, but the showers become fainter and fainter, 
till the end of the month, when the grateful cool and clear weather returns. 

Thus the seasons prevail in the Northern Circars ; but, in the widely-ex- 
tended regions of India, there are many modifications of climate, from intense 
heat to extreme cold, and from aridity to moisture — the soil, and character of 
the inhabitants, ns various as the atmosphere. The greater part of this im- 
mense country is now, by a singular destiny, under the dominion of Great 
Britain, an island on the opposite side of the globe ; and it it is well worthy 
of our government to direct its strenuous efforts to improve the condition of 
this wonderful empire, and diffuse contentment and happiness, as far as pos- 
sible, through its vast population, consisting perhaps of a hundred millions of 
human beings. It is a duty we owe them at present ; and even when time, and 
the course of events, shall at last separate us, still our language, literature, 
arts, and institutions will prevail, and our good works be appreciated by a 
grateful posterity. 

An Old Indian. 


THE INDIAN ARMY. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin : — It was with regret, though not, I confess, with surprise, that I pe- 
rused, in one of your late publications, a statement of courts-martial sitting, 
and about to sit, on officers of the Bengal and Madras establishments. To 
those who have resided long in that remote quarter of the globe, and been 
placed in situations affording a view of the general constitution and regulations 
of our army there, — especially the native portion of it, — it cannot he a source 
of great surprise that its discipline and energies should be impaired, or that 
tribunals of the nature alluded to should be frequent. As for myself, 1 spent 
many years in India, and the greater portion of that time in close connexion 
with the native army, which must liavc afforded me a sufficient opportunity of 
forming an accurate judgment of its defects, if I be capable of forming one 
at all. 

First. The command of a large army dispersed over a vast extent of terri- 
tory is entrusted, successively and at short intervals, to men who, whatever 
their former merits and experience may have been, are perfectly ignorant, not 
only of the prejudices of the natives, hut also of the common routine of the 
military service, and the effects produced by it ; nor docs a residence in the 
country, for a period of five years, tend, if we may judge from the past, to 
confer this most desirable experience, as the commandcr-in-chicf resides prin- 
cipally at the Presidency, where he sees little or nothing ; — and his occasional 
tours of inspection in the upper provinces, though productive of partial benefit, 
are insufficient to afford him that insight into the whole, which is indispensable 
to a faithful discharge of the important duties annexed to the high office of 
commander-in-chief. Such a state of things' renders him, in a great pleasure, 
a defective instrument, ever dependent on those about him for information, 
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and, tliei'cfore, constantly liable to be imposed upon. This is certainly a very 
great evil, and one under which our native army has too long laboured. I 
question much whether it were not better wholly to dispense with the situation 
of commander-in-chief, resting its functions in the governor-general, than to 
appoint individuals, from time to time, with no other object in view than be- 
stowing a comfortable sinecure on the needy aristocracy in England. 

Second. I would suggest that the adjutancy of the corps be held in rotation 
by all the subaltern officers, for a period of three months each, rather than 
permanently by one. The authority of the adjutant, under the present system, 
viewed as it i.s by the sepahee.s, is calculated to weaken that of the other 
officers. A particular officer is selected for the situation, to whom they arc 
taught to look up, and whose sanction they hold paramount. This I do not 
mean to say would induce any open or direct act of disrespect towards the 
captain in command, or officer in charge of the company; but it must, I aver, 
in its secret influence, considerably diminish their authority. If, for instance, 
the orders of the captain came in direct contravention to those of the adjutant 
(I care not how trivial the case), the .sepahee would, in all probability, consider 
the mandate of the latter his guide. In certain cases, viz. when the adjutant 
were made the immediate channel of the commanding officer, he would do 
right; but the directions of the adjutant do not invariably emanate from the 
commanding officer, and it is the preference shewn on these occasions of which 
1 complain, as tending to diminish that authority which the officer in com- 
mand or charge of a company should maintain, and that respect with which 
the sepahee should be inspired. We should also bear in mind that, though it 
generally happens that the adjutancy is bestowed on a smart and attentive man, 
it may happen that he is both a vulgar and an arrogant one, who, feeling himself 
exalted to a situation of some responsibility, and conscious of being protected 
by his superiors, excrcise.s his power, painful and mortifying in a high degree, 
towards the other officers generally. Now, were the plan I suggest adopted, 
not only would this evil be entirely obviated, but a greater degree of efficiency 
would in a short time be observable iu the officers of our native army. Every 
officer would then possess the same opportunities of making himself acquainted 
with his duties ; and, what is most desirable, every officer would then feel more 
pride, than at present, in the performance of them. Last, but not least, on 
this head, I am convinced that the constant intercourse of a commander with 
one particular officer is extremely prejudicial to the harmony of a corps — 
prone as we arc unconsciously to adopt the prejudices and dislikes of tho.se 
about us, especially when they relieve us from labour and responsibility. An 
indolent commanding officer and a smart adjutant arc generally on the best 
terms, as must be well known to all who have been long connected with our 
Indian army. Hence it is, that a greater degree of merit has sometimes been 
awarded to an adjutant than, strictly .speaking, he deserved. 

Third. I now come to another, and, I think, a very desirable innovation— that 
of introducing exchanges in our native army, with the exception of purchase or 
receiving-money. A sim|)Ic exchange between two officers, holding exactly 
the same place and the same grade, is all that is necessary, and all that should 
be tolerated. At present, an individual is constrained to live among those 
whom he dislikes, frequently too in the most insulated situations, or to resign 
a service in which he has spent many years of his life. It happens, not only 
in India but in life generally, that a man may be liked by one set of men and 
detested by another. Too great a facility of combination evidently now 
exists in a system not allowing exchanges ; and it is, in every point of view, 
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desirable that an officer, in the predicament alluded to, should know that it is 
in his power to alter his situation ; and the very circumstance of such an alter- 
native existing, would in some cases tend considerably to check that spirit of 
hostile combination, whicli occasionally manifests itself, from the knowledge of 
its absolute futility in respect to any advantage accruing from the removal of 
the obnoxious individual. Promotion being necessarily slow in our Indian 
army, the prospect of a step is very enlivening, and though some may give 
themselves credit for being actuated by less scliish motives in their endeavours 
to ruin a brother officer, yet this is their principal motive. The system of 
exchange in the native army is, I am aware, liable to two objections; first, its 
interfering with that fair understanding, between the Court of Directors and 
their officers, that their promotion shall not in any way be impeded, and tliat 
it might, in sonic cases, have this effect : as, for instance, a sickly man might 
exchange with a healthy one, and thus disappoint those from whom the former 
was removed. Secondly, that the frequency of the exchanges might prove a 
serious interruption to the service. But these objections cannot he put in 
competition with the evil of constraining an individual to live among those 
whom he dislikes, and the inconvenience resulting from constant litigations 
and references to head-quarters. 

I should now wish to add a few remarks on the evil results of placing a man 
in command of the regimeiir, in which he has gone through tlie subordinate 
grades of his military career. In the first place, the degree of intimacy which 
has suhsi.sted between him and those below him, must, more or Ic.ss, with very 
few exceptions, impair hi.s authority. The mure amiable and companionable 
his character may formerly have been held, the more likely is his public con- 
duct, ns a commanding officer, to he misconstruetl. If he draws u stronger 
line in social intercourse than formerly (and it is highly necessary that he 
should do so), it is designated as.sumption, and im[)utcd to weakness and arro- 
gance ; and if he maintains an opposite line of conduct, some individual is 
almost certain of occasionally trifling with hi.s feelings, which obliges him to 
adopt, not a nii<ldle, hut an extreme measure. 

I can hardly call to mind a solitary instance, in which it did not produce 
these consequences. On the other hand, if it should so happen that lie may 
have been a man disliked by hi.s juvenile as.sociates, how' probable is it that 
early prejudices or early feud.s may influence liis conduct in its various rela- 
tions with the officers, selection for commands, or recommending for regimen- 
tal or other staff .situations 1 Whereas, if he he nominated to the command of 
a corps, in which he has not contracted cither intimacies or prejudices, the 
exercise of his authority becomes a comparatively easy task, and he can main- 
tain his authority without either giving offence by a marked austere deport- 
ment, or subjecting himself to improper familiarities on the score of former 
intimacies. 

That the frequent misunderstandings and appeaks to courts-martial arise from 
these causes, I feel convinced, though I .submit my opinions with deference to 
the mature judgment of more experienced men. By the adoption of the pro- 
posed alterations, a rapid improvement would, I predict, follow ; and the 
Bengal army would be, in a very short time, in a better state of discipline, and 
more prepared to meet a Russian foe, in the event of any hostile intentions 
on the part of that power. 

Your obedient. Servant, 

> 

A Friend to the Indian Army. 
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THE SUGAR DUTIES. 

The discriminating duties on East-India sugars arc, it appears, not to 
be repealed or modified. This resolution on the part of the present govern- 
ment, which is at variance with a distinct understanding, if not a positive 
pledge, can be defended only upon the grounds of principle, policy, or 
justice. Ijct us examine them in order. 

The first is expressly disclaimed. The principle of discriminating duties 
is now universally scouted and ridiculed. To attempt to defend, on prin- 
ciple, discriminating duties,” said the present Chancellor of the Kxchetpjer, 
in the debate on the subject of the East-India sugar duties, on the 20th 
June, is a task which I will not undertake.” The principle being thus 
abandoned, let us inquire how' far policy sanctions discriminating duties on 
East-Indian produce, which arc indefensible on principle. We will con- 
sider the question with reference to England and to India. 

Now, as to the policy with reference to the mother-country, it must be 
too evident to re{|uire a moment’s reflection, that the elfect of discriminating 
or protecting duties, udiich exclude a portion of any given commodity from 
the home-market, in order that another portion may not be exposed to com- 
petition, must be to compel the consumers of that commodity to pay an 
artificial or a monopoly price for it. Protecting duties would be inefficacious 
and useless if they had not that eflect; they are always imposed in order 
to produce that clfcct, and no other. T'his it is, in fact, which renders them 
so objectionable on principle. To the British consumers of sugar, therefore, 
the policy of these unequal duties is palj)ably mischievous, inasmuch as they 
inflict upon them a tax, and a tax not upon a luxury, but upon a very 
necessary commodity. Nor are such duties politic, considered merely in a 
fiscal view. It is obvious that, if the duties on East-India sugars were 
reduced to the rate imposed on sugars from the ^^’cst-Indics, and no more 
of the article were consumed here than at present, the revenue derived from 
it would still be the same. i3ut there is no maxim in political finance more 
generally recognized, than that diminution of duty, or of price, stimulates 
consumption, and makes the revenue more productive. 

We can hardly di.scuss the question of policy with scriousne.ss as regards 
India ; for not only arc the.se duties open to all the ordinary objections which 
lie against a scheme which strikes at the root of the agricultural and com- 
mercial interests of that country, but they directly tend to limit the means 
of India to remit to England the funds recpiircd for its government. It is 
true that Mr. (Irant, with a singular disregard of the interests of British 
India, speculated upon a mode of remittance which would render the encou- 
ragement of Indian agriculture superfluous for that purpose. In his letter, 
of the Pith February 1833, he says : Before I quit the immediate subject 
of the China trade, I must observe that, even supposing the direct trade 
between England and China not to be extended in the degree which lias 
hitherto been anticipated by many well-informed and enlightened men, there 
is yet another very important branch of commerce which the opening of 
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China is likely considerably to advance and extend, namely, the trade be- 
tween that country and British India: and just in proportion as that trade 
may be extended, and as remittances through tlic medium of it, from India 
to England, may be facilitated, the prosperity of the former country, and 
its value as a customer to the latter, must be enhanced. I'he commercial 
dealings of the three countries are, indeed, so closely connected, that any 
view of the question relative to China which excludes the consideration of 
India, must be essentially defective. Now, in India, we have found an 
abundant demand for British staples. That which is wanted is a corres- 
ponding return ; and should this be more extensively furnislicd througli the 
medium of the China trade, the interests of England would be materially 
promoted, even though the amount of British imports into Cliina remained 
the same.*’ Mr. Grant here supposes that India will be a customer to 
England, and enabled to remit three millions sterling thither, by means of 
her commerce with China, without rendering it obligatory on England to 
relax her interdict upon Indian raw produce: one of those specious but hol- 
low devices which, in that celebrated letter, arc employed to make the 
worse appear the better reason.” But, supposing this anticipation to be as 
just as it is imaginary, it is avowedly a |)alliativc of a positive evil, not a 
recommendation of a systematic exclusion of India return-produce from the 
home-market. 

And now with respect to the justice of these unequal duties. It has long 
been the secret, or the accidental, and is now the avowed, object of this 
country to discourage the nicinufaeturcs of British India, and to direct its 
population to agricultural views and employments. With what shadow of 
justice, then, can we continue to burthen one of the most important of its 
agricultural productions with an unequal import duty ? By the present 
charter, India is not permitted to lean on JCngland for linancial aid,” and 
is required to disburse an annual charge of £6^1(1,000 to the proprietors of 
East-India Stock, an outlay without any return. Is it just, then, to say, 
“ although you must defray all your own expenditure, and indemnify the 
Company for tlie loss of their commerce, you shall not be placf'd, in respect 
to your imports into England, on the same footing as other British depen- 
dencies ?” The manufactures and commodities of Britain are admitted into 
the ports of India, either free of duty, or subject to duties little more than 
nominal; where is the justice, then, of refusing to admit Indian products 
Into this country, — not upon reciprocal terms, for that is not asked, but 
— at* the same duties imposed upon the same products from the VVcst-Indics ? 

It is almost superfluous to urge these arguments even so succinctly as wc 
have done, because they are not only obvious, but arc never denied ; yet 
the right continues to be, on some pretence or other, withheld. The political 
position of India is so peculiar, that it has no direct bearing on the govern- 
ment at home ; any injustice done to it must be endured with patience, and we 
suppose that, until it is perfectly convenient to the government and to the 
West-India interest that thc.se discriminating duties should be abandoned, 
they will continue to disgrace our statute book, in spite of their incompati- 
bility with principle, policy, and justice. 
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D U. M O R 11 1 S O N. 

TO THE EDlTOli. 

It is not my wish to trespass on your readers, in reply to a Chinese Student 

(p. 127), hy any further observations respecting the Chinese library of the bite Hr. 

Morrison, as it is improbable that fiirtlicr discussion would materially subserve any of 
the interests connected with the subject. 

Rut there are other points referred to hy your correspondent, on which I will again 
crave indulgence ; and particularly on the question respecting the tables of Chinese 

chronology, given in the “ View of China, for Philological Purposes.” On that 

subject, I venture again to appeal from the dictum of an European critic, brought for- 
ward, as I conceived it to have been, altogether unnecessarily, to judges, who, having 
been in or connected with China, would, as I still believe, be found to ])ossess more 
ample means for investigation, and be less influenced hy prc-coiiceivcd O])inion or per- 
sonal feeling, than that writer evidently was. 

This mode of appeal, 1 am now told, is “ vcrif Chinese, indeed^' and th.it “ Euro- 
peans are not accnstonied to look with quite such philosophic contempt on tlie whole 
literature of their quarter of the world.” 

I cannot suspect your correspondent of having designed any compliment to the 
Chinese by this remark, hut, should it hereafter be admitted, as it probably will, that 
(leaving European literature, properly .so called, to take care of itself) a question res- 
pecting Chinese chronology may properly be appealed to that part of the world where 
the most anqfle means for its elucidation exist, your correspondent must perceive that 
he will, in that ease, have paid an undesigned compliment to the Chinese, !)y 
u.scribing, exclusively or par excellence^ to theiii a conduct quite judicious and correct. 

The chronological tables in question, it must be recollected, were compiled hy Dr. 
Morrison in China, and from Chinese authorities, of which the author bus given tlic 
following plain statement in his Introduction : — 

“ The following chronological table of the reigns of the Chinese emperors is from a 
comparison of the following Jiistorieal works. 1st. T'huntj-keen^kang-mtdi, in 1(H) 
vol times, hy Clioo-foo-tsze, the celebrated commentator on the four books; 2d. 6 t//- 
shth-ijih-sh€f ‘the twenty-one historians,’ in 282 volumes; and, .‘Id, Aanghecn- 
hwuy-tseuetit in .'11* volumes, hy Fung-chow. Also, from a table of the (•ycles, j)iih- 
lished hy imperial authority, entitled, San-yuen-heu-tsze : a chronological table called 
lJea-tae-kc-riL^-n-pccri~lan, is that which is here followed ; in these there are slight dis- 
crepancies, udiich it is not the ofjcct of this table, to endeavour to adjust,'' 

In a subsequent page of his Introduction, he assigns, as a reason for commencing 
his tables with the present date, and ascending to antiquity, that “ lec arc too apt to 
consuL'r f;iven periods of high anti(juity as Jixed with absolute certainty, when they arc 
only probable." 

Having thus introduced, with ample prefatory cautions and admissions, thechrono* 
logical portion of a volume which also includes geography, government, and statistics, 
Dr. Morrison lays before his readers a scries of the Chinese emperors, under their 
several dynasties, giving the name of each in Ciiinese and English characters, the 
reported or computed duration of each reign, and the probable dale of its termination. 

It would be diflicult to conceive of a work, tin? fruit of no inconsiderable intellectual 
labour and research, put forth with less of dogmatism or ostentation, or with a more 
apparent and unaffected sense and acknowledgment of the difliculties connected with 
the subject. In this respect, it is the perfect contrast of that to which it has been 
opposed. 

Nor were these difliculties confined to the tracing the Chinese dynasties through 
Chinese history; hut, in comparing the Chinese chronology with that which is eoin- 
moiily culled European, Dr. IMorrison bad further to encounter the unsettled state of 
the latter, which he knew, and which most rending men also know, had not, and still 
has not, been adjusted to tlic full and entire satisfaction of all those who have em 
ployed time and talent in historical investigation. 
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Under these circumstances, it appeared to me just and reasonable to continue to 
attach that dej^iee of credit to Dr.Murrison^s chronoloj^ical table which he hud claimed 
for it ; viz, that it was probable, notwithstanding any wholesale charge against it, that 
i t was CIO us. 

And here this question might have rested, had not reference been made, in stipport 
of your correspondent's views, to the llev. Charles Giitzluff, a I’riissian missionary in 
China, who, in the first of his two volumes, entitled “ A Sketch of Chinese History/* 
published in London in 183^^L has given to the world a Chinese chronology, which he 
introduces by an ucknowledgnient of the dithculties connected with the subject, similar 
to that made by Dr. Morrison. Not only/* says Mr Gutzlaff, is the fabulous 
part of the Chinese history very tinccrtain, but even the two first dynasties. Ilea and 
Sliang, labour under great didicultics, which never have been entirely removed ;*' and, 
after premising that he dates ** the authentic history of Cliina from Confucius, 
550 B.C.,*’ he adds, that, to prevent confusion, he hud adopted for the reigns of the 
Ilea and Shung emperors, the dates which Chinese historians have assigned, and 
which some of their translators consider incontrovertible.** 

Referring to the chronology of IMr. Giitzlatf. your correspondent distinctly and 
emphaticalb/ iMifUirts (p. I*i0). that Gutzlatrs ChincsL* elironolog}w5^/«7w />*w/« J/o/v/- 
son*s from betjinniny to end, ami, as far as Klaproth's goes, agrees with Kia])roth 
aiids on the suiiic page, your correspondent favours ns witli a translation of Klaproth’s 
deciaration, which is, that Morrison. “ in Jiis comparative chronology with the Euro- 
pean era, is thoroutjhbj and compleiebj false, and only correct from \d72 down to our 
own times.** 

Now receiving Mr. GiitzlatT as an authority, to the extent to which he is liere 
quoted, I am under the necessity of refuting your corres[)ondent*s statements by re- 
ferring such of your readers as feel any interest in the question to the works them- 
selves; on examining which, they will find that GutzlalV nctnalbj vorrohorates Morri- 
sorCs chronnloyy duritKj several centuries of that part of it which Klaproth had pronounced 
thoTOuyhhj and couipJetebf false, i\\u\ that Giitzlaff not ayree ivith Morrison from 
1572 downwards, althouyli Klaproth had admitted that part of the lat ter* s statement was 
correct. 

The following table shows Gutzlaflf and Morrison in agreement, wdicre Klaproth 
had stated Morrison to he in error. 

Gutzialf, it must be observed, states the commencement of each reign, and Morri- 
son the probable termination of it. 

Christian Era. 


Southern Sang Dynasty, 


Reign commenced 
Gut/JatV. 

Kin-tsung 

Kaou-tsung A.U. 1127 .. 

Ileaou-tsung and Kwang-tsung between 1103 ... 

Niiig-tsung A.D. 119.3 ... 

Le-tsung 122.5 ... 

* Too-tsung 1203 ... 

King'tsung 1273 ... 

Twan-tsung J277 ... 

Te-ping 1278 ... 


Ciiow Dynasty. 


Reign ended. 

Morrison. 

A.D. 1J27 
1163 
ami 1193 
AD. 1223 
1203 
1275 
1277 
1279 
1281 


Defore the Advent of Jesus Christ. 


Scaiig-wang 

B.C. 031 .... 

B.C. 618 

King-wang 

018 .... 


Kwang-wang 

612 .... 

606 

Ting-wang 

606 ...• 

585 

Keen-wang 


571 

Ling-wang 

371 .... 

51it 



200 


King.waiig 

Df\ Alorrison. 


King-wang 


475 

Yuen-wang 



Ching-ting-wang . 



Kaou-wang 


425 

Wei-lefi-wang .... 



Gan-wang 



Lce-wang 



H(icn-wang 



The following table shews Gutzlaff and Morrison i 

at variance by one^ and, 

instance, by two years, where Klaproth had admitted the latter to be correcti 


Ming Dynasty, 
Reign commenced. 

Reign ended. 


GutzlafT. 

Morrison. 

Muh-tsung 



Shin-tsung 

1573 

1619 

Kwang-tsung ..... 



Ile-tsung 

1621 .. 


Tsung-ching 


1643 

Shun-chc 

7a- Tiing Dynasty. 


Kang-he 



Yuiig-ching 

1723 .. 

1735 

Keendung 



Kea>king 


— 


In other parts of these chronologies, the amount of difference or discrepancy 
between tlicin is often very small. It is, at the date of the birth of our Saviour, 
between four and five years, being about the difference which has long existed between 
two sets of chronological calculations well known in Etirope. 

As I have been led in the examination of this subject thus far, w'ill you allow me 
to refer to a Chinese chronologist, of an older date than either Morrison or Gutzlalf, 
who, as far as he goes, corroborates Morrison where Gutzlaff has corroborated him, 
and differs, where Gutzlaff differs, so exactly as to lead to the very probable surmise, 
and, indeed, to the certain conclusion, that Gutzlaff, who does not himself pretend 
to have examined the Chinese authorities, has merely copied this wnter*8 dates? 

The work to which I refer is a treatise, in French, on the earlier chronology of 
Chinese history ; that is, of the period before the birth of our Saviour, which was 
written at Pekin, in the year 1749, by Perc Gaubil, missionary to China, and pub- 
lished at Paris, A.D. 1814, edited by M. Silvestre de Sacy. 

In the first part of this w'ork, M. Gaubil gives that which be considers the most 
approved or authentic chronology of China, for the period prior to the Christian era. 
In the second part, he reports the opinions, accompanied by statements, of other 
Chinese authorities, who record the names of the sovereigns and the dates of their 
reigns, with variations amounting, at the more remote period, to more than two cen- 
turies. 

As both M. Gaubil's table and that of Dr. Morrison were compiled in China, 
from Chinese authorities, by Europeans, who were known to be .skilled in the lan- 
guage and literature of China, and who refer to their Chinese authorities, both their 
discrepancies and their agreements are important ; the former proving that there is a 
great want of accordance in those evideiicess of past events in China, on which they 
respectively relied for information ; and the latter, the general accuracy, according to 
Chinese authorities, of that outline of Chinese chronology which is preserved in both 
works. The most important diiferencc between Pere Gaubil and Dr. Morrison, is a 
Asiat. VoL. 1 7 .No.(>7. 2 F 
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ditferenee of ten years, which runs from the seventh century before Christ to the 
twentieth. This discrepancy is uniform, and mny, or may not be, attributable to one 
of the translators. The other discrepancies, which arc more considerable as they ap< 
proach remote antiquity, maybe ascribed to other causes. Pdre Gaubil and Dr. Mor- 
rison, nevertheless, bear the same testimony respecting the obscure and fabulous 
periods. 

Upon a review of the whole subject, and with reference to the agreements and dis- 
agreements of the several chronologiciil tables above referred to, I trust I shall be 
pardoned if I again express a full conviction, that justice requires the friends of his- 
torical truth to look towards China, where questions of this kind possess a practical 
as well as a speculative value, for a more full elucidation of the matter in dispute : 
and I entertain a hope that the son of the late Dr. Morrison, whose known skill as a 
Chinese scholar has recommended him for his father’s appointments, and who is in 
possession of his father's MSS., will, at no very distant date, favour the world with 
a new edition of the chronological tables, containing such corrections, if any, as may 
be suggested by better information. 

The other points which have been referred to by your Correspondent, require but 
little notice. The Japanese translation of the Dictionary is a question of fact, resting 
on evidence which I cannot doubt; and there, with your permission, I will leave it. 

Dr. Morrison’s description of the second volume of his second part, is also such 
as I have no reason to believe he would have altered ; because, referring again to the 
books, your readers will dnd that that volume contains, on 300 pages, a synopsis of 
the various forms of the Chinese characters, arranged according to their sounds, with- 
out the least reference to ideal connexion, under the letters of the English alphabet. 

On the only remaining point, upon which your correspondent rather extends his 
observations, apparently attaching to it considenible importance, I must observe, that 
the mere publication of De Guignes's work, imperfect as it was, in 181.3, in Europe, 
two years prior to the appearance of Morrison’s hrst volume, in in China, 

would not have proved, even had they resembled each other more than they do, that 
Dr. Morrison was not entitled to that which I designed to claim for him — the credit of 
having invented improved and more ample means, by which the Chinese language 
was made accessible to Europeans : because Dr. Morrison had certainly formed his 
comprehensive plan in 1807, and was from that date, as he frequently stated to his 
European correspondents, ** filling up the outline." 

It is, however, frankly admitted, that, with more time for the examination of dates 
and authorities, the fact might and would have been more fully and correctly stated. 

I have now only to express my regret that this letter should have extended to so 
great a length, and to apologize for the consequent trespass on the attention of your 
readers. 

Thomas Fisher. 

We have taken no part in this controversy, whatever our private opinion may 
be, but have left the respective parties to state their own cases, llere, however, we 
think it desirable that the controversy should terminate. — Editor. 
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VON HAMMER’S HISTORY OP THE ASSASSINS.* 

The most superficial reader of the history of the Middle Ages is not 
unacquainted with the Order of the Assassins, and its chief, the Old Man of 
the Mountain. It was not, however, till the origin and transactions of 
this extraordinary sect had been investigated by the learning and research 
of that highly-gifted Orientalist, the Ritter Von Hammer, who has gleaned 
with industry the pages of European and Asiatic writers, that its history 
acquired an exact and authentic character. The work of M. de Hammer 
has recently been very respectably translated by Dr. Wood. 

The Order of the Assassins was a branch of the great sect of Ismael- 
ites, so called from Ismael ben Jafer, the Seventh Imam.’’ The eso- 
teric doctrines of Ismaelism received a new and dangerous tincture from 
Abdallah ben Maimun, whose object w'as to undermine in secret the reli- 
gion of Islam, with the view of attaining political authority. He divided 
his mysterious tenets into seven heads or degrees, which were imparted 
gradually; the last inculcated the vanity of all religion. They were spread 
by means of dainf or emi.ssaries, one of whom initiated Ahmed ben Eshaas, 
surnamed Karmathy who became leader of the Karmathites, a band of 
sanguinary infidels, who despised the secret process of ben Maimun, and 
whose desperate atrocities and resolution of religion into policy, threat- 
ened Islainism, and in fact every faith, with extermination. 

In A. II. 2117, (a. d. 909) a or missionary, of the sect of Abdallah, 
pretending a descent from Ismael ben Jafer, succeeded in seating himself 
on the throne of Africa, under the name of Obeydallah Mehdi, and be- 
came the founder of the Egyptian khalifs, known by the name of Fati- 
mites. The tenets of the sect, which combined politics and religion, were 
disseminated, w'itli great advantage to the Falimite princes, throughout the 
Mahomedan world ; and a dai^ named Hassan ben Sabah Hamairi, the 
son of Ali, a Shyitc, founded a new sect, that of the Eastern Ismaelites, 
or Assassins. 

llas.san was placed by his father under the tuition of a celebrated doctor 
of the Soonnay named Mowafek Nishaburi, wdiere he had as fellow-pupils, 
Omar Khaim, afterwards celebrated as an astronomer and poet, and Nisam- 
ulmulk, subse(iuently grand-vizier under three of the Seljukidc sultans. 
The ambition of Hassan manifested itself in early years. He united with 
his fellow-pupils in a bond to share their iuture fortunes. \\ hen Nisam 
became vizier, Hassan claimed from him the fulfilment of his obligation, 
and was invested by the vizier with titles and revenues. He treacherously 
endeavoured to undermine the credit of his benefactor with the sultan ; but, 
failing, retired from court. One day, he concluded his complaints against 
the sultan and vizier, by observing that, if he had had at his bidding but two 
devoted friends, he would soon have overturned the power of both. These 
remarkable words," says M. von Hammer, unveil the profound and ex- 

• The History of the Assassins ; derived from OrienUl Sources. By the Chevalier Joseph Von 
Hammer. Translated from the German. By Oswald Cliarlcs Wood, M. D. London, 1895. Smith 
and Elder. 
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tensive plans of the founder of the Assassins, who already contemplated 
the ruin of kings and ministers : the canon of the whole policy of this order 
of murderers is comprised in them.” 

During the stormy reigns of the early Seljukide princes, Hassan Sabah 
was occupied in laying the foundation of his power. The dais of the 
Egyptian khalif, Mostansur, pervaded Asia, in order to gain proselytes to 
infidelity and revolt, and by one of them, Hassan was initiated, and be- 
came a missionary and teacher of Atheism himself. He set out from 
Persia, whither he had retired from the court of sultan Malek, to Egypt, 
and was received by the khalif with the distinction to which his talents and 
fame entitled him. Hassan took part immediately in the political intrigues 
of the court; he was involved in a quarrel with the commander-in-chief, by 
whose influence he was thrown into prison, and thence shipped off to Africa. 
While on board the vessel, a storm arose ; but Hassan boldly claimed 
supernatural protection from peril, and defied the terrors of the storm. The 
vessel was driven from her course towards Syria, where Hassan landed, and 
proceeded to preach his doctrine throughout that country, Bagdad, Persia, 
and the adjoining provinces. 

Having matured his plans, he now fixed upon the impregnable fortress 
of Alamut, 50^. 30^ E. long. 36^ N. lat., as the central point or pivot of 
his power. He had previously sent thither a trusty and skilful dai^ to invite 
the inhabitants secretly to swear fealty to Mostansur, and most of them had 
done so; and Hassan, partly by stratagem, partly by force, obtained posses- 
sion of the castle of Alamut, in the year of the Hejira 483, a.d.1090. 
** Long experience and extensive knowledge of mankind, profound study of 
politics and history, had taught the son of Sabah, that an atheistical and 
immoral system was more calculated to accomplish the ruin than the esta- 
blishment of dynasties, and the confusion rather than the order of states ; 
that lawlessness may be the canon of the ruler, but ought never to be the 
. code of the subject ; that the many are only held together by the bridle 
of the law, and that morality and religion are the best sureties of the 
obedience of nations and the security of princes.” We have seen this 
maxim acted upon with success in modern times. 

Hassan now began to lay the foundation of his own political power, 
though ostensibly acting as a dat, or nuncio, of the Egyptian khalif. The 
possession of the castle of Alamut gave him a command over the whole 
district of Rudbar, in which mountainous district it was situated, and whilst 
he was busied in framing the basis of his religious and political system, he 
did not neglect the cultivation of the soil, and the rearing of supplies. The 
ground- work of his system was the maxim, Nothing is true and all is 
allowed ;” which was, however, imparted to but few, and concealed under 
the veil of austere piety. Hitherto, the Ismaelites had only two orders 
or classes, the dais, or emissaries ; and the rejiks, or fellows, who were 
persons initiated into the secret doctrines. Hassan now found it expe- 
dient to add a third, consisting of active agents and blind fanatics, who 
would become ready tools in the hands of their superiors ; these were called 
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fedavesy or ‘ self-devoted/ “ Habited in the hues of innocence and blood, 
(white robes and red turbans, boots, or girdles), and of pure devotion and 
murder, armed with daggers, constantly at the service of the grand-master, 
they formed his guard, the executioners of his deadly orders, the sangui- 
nary tools of the ambition and revenge of the Order of Assassins.’^ The 
grand-master was called Sidnay * our lord ;* and commonly Sheikh al 
Jehely * Old Man or Supreme Master of the Mountain,' because the order 
always possessed themselves of castles in the mountainous regions of Irak, 
Kuhistan, and Syria. He was neither king nor prince, in the usual sense 
of the terms ; but had the title of sheikh y which implies both * elder' and 
Mord.'* 

The flat part of a country is always commanded by the more mountainous, 
and the latter by the fortresses scattered through it. To become masters of 
these by stratagem or force, and to awe princes cither by fraud or fear, and to 
arm the murderer’s hand against the enemies of the order, was the political 
maxim of the Assassins. Their internal safety was secured by the strict ob- 
servance of religious ordinances ; their external, by fortresses and the poinard. 
From the proper subjects of the order, or the profane, was only expected the 
fulfilment of the duties of Jslamism, even of the most austere, such as refrain- 
ing from wine and music : from the devoted satellites was demanded blind sub- 
jection and the faithful use of their daggers. The emissaries, or initiated, 
worked with their heads, and led the arms in execution of the orders of the 
Sheikh, who, in the centre of his sovereignty, tranquilly directed, like an 
animating soul, their hearts and poinards to the accomplishment of his ambi- 
tious projects. 

Immediately under him, the grand.mastcr, stood the Dailkebir, grand re- 
cruiters or grand-priors, his lieutenants in the three provinces to which the 
power of the order extended, namely, Jebal, Kuhistan, and Syria. Beneath 
them, were the Dai, or religious nuncios, and political emissaries in ordinary, 
as initiated masters. The fellows (Rclik) were those who were advancing to 
the mastership, through the several grades of initiation into the secret doctrine. 
The guards of the order, the warriors, were the devoted murderers (Fedavie), 
and the Lassik (aspirants) seem to have been the novices or lay-brethren. Be- 
sides this seven-fold gradation from Sheikh (grand-master), Dailkebir (grand- 
prior), Dai (master), Reifik (fellows), Fedavie (agents), Lassik (lay-brothers), 
down to the profane or the people, there was also another seven-fold gradation 
of the spiritual hierarchy, who applied themselves exclusively to the before- 
mentioned doctrine of the Ismailis concerning the seven speaking and seven 
mute imams, and belonged more properly to the theoretical frame-work of the 
schism, than to the destruction of political powers. 

Sultan Malek soon saw the consequences likely to result from Hassan's 
possession of Alamut, and endeavoured to dislodge him. The Mevoted' 
soon di.spo8€d of the vizier, Nisamulmulk; so that one of his early friends 
was the first victim of Hassan’s atrocious policy. The sultan, Malek, 
shortly after died, not without suspicion of poison administered by some 
of the secret agents of Hassan Sabah. 

The Assassins were now generally regarded as without the pale of the 
law, and the Ismaelitcs in general were involved in the same sentence, and 

* D'llcrbrlot erroneously represents the Assassins as a dynasty of princes. 
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anatbeoiatized in fetwas and judgments against the Mulahid^ or < im- 
pious/ Retaliation, however, only stimulated the malice, and provoked 
the revenge, of the new sectaries, and their daggers were directed against 
personages of the highest rank. The civil wars amongst the Mahomedan 
princes facilitated the views of Flassan, whose partisans continued to acquire 
fortresses even in the heart of Persia, and at Ispahan itself. 

When the Crusaders invaded Syria, the Assassins were perpetrating their 
murders, and extending their possessions in that country ; and the historians 
of the Crusades have recorded some extraordinary details respecting them, 
which afforded, indeed, till a comparatively late period, the only popular 
account of these desperadoes. 

II assail Sabah died, A.H. /518 (A.D. 1124), of old age, after a blood- 
stained reign, as grand- master, of thirty-five years, during which he never 
once quitted the castle of Alamut, and removed not more than twice 
from his chamber to the terrace. Immovable in one spot, and per- 
sisting in one plan, he meditated the revoluttons of empires by carnage 
and rebellion, or wrote rules for his order, and the catechism of the secret 
doctrine of libertinism and impiety." He bequeathed his authority jointly 
to two of his daiSy Kia Busurg-amid, of the castle of Lamin, and Abu 
Ali, of Kaswin, dividing the government between them in such a manner, 
that the latter was invested with the external command and civil administra- 
tion, and Busurg-amid, as proper grand-masUrr, with the supreme spiritual 
power and government of the order. 

The new Sheikh pursued the same sanguinary policy as his predecessor; 
the most illustrious of his enemies fell beneath the daggers of his agents ; 
whilst new castles were taken or built. Some of the princes of the East 
did not scruple to retaliate assassination with assassination, A master and 
fellow were butchered at the court of IVJahmud, the sultan of Irak, after 
kissing the prince’s hand, which was visited by an irruption of the assas- 
sins, who carried their murders and devastations to the very gates of 
Kaswin. 

We insert, as a sample of the manner in wliich the assassinations were 
effected, the account of that of Moin-ed-din, vizier of JSuUan Sandjar. The 
ruffian entered his service as a groom; on the vizier going into the stable 
to inspect his horses, the false groom, who was naked, to obviate any sus- 
picion of his being an assassin, caused a horse to rear, whose bridle he held, 
and, on pretence of quieting the animal, seized him by the mane, in which 
he had concealed a dagger, and stabbed the vizier. 

Meanwhile, the power and insolence of the order attained its height in 
Syria; Banias, the ancient Balanea, was the centre of their authority. The 
Crusaders and the Assassins, both intent upon the same design, the de- 
struction of Islamism, were brought to act in concert. Hugo de Payens, 
the first grand-master of the Templars, seems to have been the principal 
agent in urging Baldwin IJ., king of Jerusalem, to this strange alliance of 
the cross and the dagger." In fulfilment of a treaty, the Christians were 

* ** In the Annaliof the Assassins, ’ says M. cle Hammer, ** is found the chroi'.ological enumeration 
of celebrated men of aU nations who have fallen victims." 
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to obtain, by means of the order, possession of the city of Damascus, in 
exchange for Tyre. But the design was discovered, and the Crusaders, as 
well as the Assassins in the city, were severely handled. 

Kia Busurg, after he had signalized his career by the assassination of the 
Khalifs Abu Al-mansur and Mostarshed, died after a reign of fourteen 
years, and named his son, Mohammed, grand-master; from this period, 
the succession became hereditary in the family of Busurg-amid. Moham- 
med began with the assassination of the Khalif Rashid, successor of Mos- 
tarshed; he fell by the poniard of two assassins, who had mingled with 
his retinue. 

Meanwhile, the esoteric doctrines of the order were successfully covered, 
under a veil of piety, from the eyes of the people, who saw, in the nume- 
rous victims of the poniard, only the enemies of religion, whom the ven- 
geance of heaven had visited by the arm of a secret tribunal. The superiors 
of the order did not claim sovereignty in their own name, l>ut in that of 
** the invisible imam,'* of whom they were the apostles, and who was to 
appear, at some future period, to assert a dominion over the earth ; whilst 
they pretended to be strict observers of the rites of Islam. 

Kia Mohammed, who had neither the intellect nor the experience of his 
predecessor, became jealous of his son, Hassan, who was anxious to inno- 
vate in the order as a prophet. When he succeeded to the grand master- 
ship, he determined to preach openly, and in person, the “ irreprehensibility 
of crime." Accordingly, in the year 559 (A.D. 11()3), the inhabitants 
of Rudbar were collected in the castle of Alamut, when Hassan ascended 
the mimbarj or pulpit, and, in an obscure and perplexing discourse, 
declared that that was the day of the revelation of the imam that they 
were now released from the obligations of the law, and the burthen of all 
commands and prohibitions. From this day is dated the proper epoch of 
the promulgation of the mulahid^ or ‘impious,' doctrines; and, as the 
Moslems computed their time from the flight of Mahomet, so did the Mulahid 
from the revelation of the imam, whom Hassan proclaimed himself to be, 
and consequently the true successor of the prophet ; pretending he was 
descended by blood from the Fatimite khalifs. The pulpits now resounded 
with the name of Hassan instead of that of the Egyptian khalif ; and “ thus 
were the bounds of duty and morals at once and openly violated. Undis- 
mayed, and with heads erect, vice and crime stalked over the ruins of 
religion and social order ; and murder, which had hitherto felled the des- 
tined victims under the mask of blind obedience, and as the executioner of 
a secret tribunal, now raged in indiscriminate massacres !" 

The history of his successors is a scries of murders, in which policy ap- 
pears to have sometimes suspended the dagger of the ‘ devoted,' when 
more was expected from the living agency than from the death of the victim. 
The celebrated Salah-ed-din, commonly called Saladin, who had destroyed 
the Fatimite power in Egypt, was the natural enemy of the order, and 
consequently their daggers were incessantly directed against him : he W'as 
twice wounded in attempts upon his life. 
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The Assassins^ who at first treated and temporised with the Crusaders, a 
sect of the order actually offering to undergo baptism, at length unsheathed 
their daggers against the Christian princes. Two Assassins, disguised as 
monks, stabbed Conrad of Montferrat, Lord of Tyre, in the market-place 
of that city, and both European and Asiatic historians accuse Richard, 
King of England, of being the instigator of this action, M. von Hammer 
gives, we think, too ready credit to this accusation, the proofs of which, 
though undoubtedly strong, ate at variance with the generous character of 
the king. 

The blind submission of the Jedavee^ or agents of the order, is strikingly 
exemplified in an anecdote of this period. In A.D. ] 194, Henry, Count of 
Champagne, passed, on his journey into Armenia, near the territory of the 
Assassins. The grand-prior invited the count into his fortress, and shewed 
him several castles and lofty turrets. On each look-out, stood two guards in 
white ; and, in order to convince the count what ready instruments of obe- 
dience the order had, the prior gave a signal, and two of the guards 
threw themselves from the top of the tower, and were dashed to pieces. He 
offered, if the count desired it, that all the whites should do the same ! 

Being absolved from all the obligations of Islam, the Assassins rioted in 
enjoyment : at each of the central fortresses, in Persia and Syria, at Ala- 
mut and Massiat, was a luxurious garden, which realized all the sensual 
pleasures of the Moslems’ paradise. Before a youth was initiated in the 
Assassins’ service, he was invited to the table of the grand-master or grand- 
prior, where he was intoxicated with hashish^ an inebriating 

electuary prepared from the leaves of hemp, and then carried into the gar- 
den, which, on awakening, he took for Paradise, everything around him, — 
the bowers of roses, bubbling fountains, ravishing music and black-eyed 
maidens, — confirming his delusion. After tasting these enjoyments, and 
imbibing intoxicating wine from golden goblets, he sunk into a lethargy, 
promoted by opiates, and was transported again to the table of the superior, 
who endeavoured to persuade him that, corporeally, he had not left his side, 
but that spiritually he had been rapt into Paradise, and enjoyed a foretaste 
of the bliss which awaited those who devoted their lives to the service of 
the order. 

The Baron dc Sacy and other Oriental scholars deduce the name of the 
order, or rather of their agents, called in Arabic Hashashiny latinized 
by western writers of the Middle Age into Assasstni, and adopted by 
modern languages, from the intoxicating liquor, hashish, used in the way 
already mentioned, and also to stimulate the devoted to their dreadful office. 
Others assert that the term is the plural of hassas, a ^ nocturnal thief.’ 

Jelaleddin, the grandson of Hassan, on obtaining the mastership, abrogated 
what his father and grandfather had done, and stood forward as the restprer 
of Islamism, erecting mosques, re-establishing the c^l to prayers, and in- 
viting around him imams and readers o( the Koi^an. This recantation M. 
de Hammer imputes to refined hypocrisy, though he admits that no murder 
stains the history of Jelaleddin’s reign, which lasted twelve years. Under 
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Ills son, Moliam tiled, the order relapsed into their habits of impiety and 
crime, lie died by poison, and murder began to rage amongst these mis- 
creants themselves. Their crimes, which had had almost free scope for 170 
years, at length were closed, in the reign of the last grand-master, llokn- 
cd-din Kharshah, by JVIangu Khan, the Mongol conqueror, who, at the 
entreaty of the khalif of Bagdad, sent his brother Hulakii, who marched 
from Kara-kurum, in A.D. 12/33. By the treachery of an adviser, and the 
perseverance of Hulaku, Rokn-ed-din was induced to make his submission 
to the khan. The castles of the Assassins, which surrendered by direction 
of the captive grand-master, were demolished, and their treasures seized. 
The fortress of Alamut stood out for a day or two, but at length submit- 
ted, and the armies of the order were scattered and annihilated. The 
w eak Rokn-cd-din was suffered to live till the whole of the possessions of 
tlic order were surrendered ; when he was put to death (A.D. 12/57) on 
the banks of the Oxus. All his family shared the same fate, and Mangu 
gave orders that the Ismaelites, without distinction of sex or age, should 
be exterminated: an order which was executed without compunction. The 
crime had been terrible, but no less terrible was the punishment.'' 

'riic grand-prior of Syria refused to obey the grand-master's orders to 
submit, and the Mongols were too distant to enforce them ; but here we may 
properly terminate tlic history of the Assassins, though M. de Hammer 
continues to trace the lingering authority of the remnant till their complete 
annihilation as a power. Remains of the Ismaelites still exist in Persia and 
Syria, but merely as one of the many sects and heresies of Islamism, with- 
out means or desire to attain their former importance. 


ANECDOTE FROItT ARABIAN HISTORY. 

Mahmud of Ghazni. 

When the Siiltfin Mahnifid Sabaktagin ascended the throne of Ghazni, he 
unfortunately chose for his ministers a party of crafty and sordid persons, who 
were always oppre.ssing the people for their own advantage ; and would daily 
propose some new scheme of cruelty and oppression. One among their 
many devices was to persuade the king that his brother, who had preceded 
him, hail distributed above seventy millions of dirhems among his troops and 
dependents, and all for the purpose of engaging them to o|)pose his Majesty’s 
just pretensions ; that this money, moreover, was a part of his lawful inhe* 
ritance, of which the brother could not legally dis|)osc, and that he might justly 
call upon every man to refund what lie had received. But they engaged the 
sultan to consult his own judgment only, and not to mention the scheme to 
any one. 

To this Mahmud could not entirely agree, as he felt it to be a hazardous 
step. So he sent to take the advice of an old minister, who had been cast into 
prison, and whom he ha^l liberated. .The old man highly disapproved of the 
measure, and frankly told him, it would make so many enemies as would be 
his, ruin. But the sultan, whose avarice had been excited, desired he would 
take a day to consider of it, and accordingly sent next morning for his answer. 
Upon which the old man, when he had cleared the room, talked the matter 
over with an old officer called Abd Nasr, and entreated that he would go and 
Asiat Journ. N.S. Vor,. 17. No 07. 2 (1 
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state to the sultan the disgrace as well as the danger of the step ; for that he 
had never read in history that any of the caliphs had ever called upon a man 
to restore the presents which had been given by a predecessor. 

Abu Nasr discharged the duty faithfully ; and added, It will be easy for 
me to obey your will, for I have spent nothing of the gifts which were made 
me by your brother, but most of the others have spent the money, and dis- 
posed of the other rewards which he bestowed on them. You must confiscate 
all they have.” The sultan, however, was resolute ; so Abu Nasr sent to 
the treasurers and desired they would give him an account of all that he had 
ever received from the late sultan, and next morning the whole amount was 
duly paid back. This gave Mahmud so much, that he ordered similar accounts 
to be made out in the name of all his brother’s officers, and gave the papers 
to his pernicious advisers. In a short time, couriers were seen galloping in 
every direction with letters of confiscation, and the high roads and the palace- 
gates were thronged with the miserable victims of extortion. 

But the king turned a deaf ear to their complaints, and in consequence he 
was hated at home and despised abroad, and afterwards had reason to repent 
bitterly of the act. The man who had been his chief adviser fell ultimately 
into such misery, that, when he had sold every thing, he was often two or 
three days without food. 


<S>riginal xnti 

PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royal Asiatic Society . — At the general meeting on the 20th June, the 
Right Hon. the President of the Society took the chair. Several donations 
were laid upon the table, for which the thanks of the Society were ordered to 
be sent to the donors. A communication was read to the meeting from the 
pen of Simon Cassie Chitty, of Ceylon ; an able and indefatigable inquirer 
into matters connected with pursuits of the Society, and a corresponding mem- 
ber. The communication in question was an attempt to trace to their origin 
that curious race of maritime adventurers, the Parawas. It was shewn that 
this tribe had always ranked high among the castes of fishermen resident on the 
Malabar coast, a supremacy which they were mainly enabled to assert by rea- 
son of the power acquired by them as navigators of the Indian Ocean. They 
have been identified by a modern author (the writer of the Historia Ecvlesias- 
tica, published in 1735, at Tranquebar) with the Parvaim of Holy Writ; and 
they are also said to have been famous as navigators in the days of Solomon. 
When the south of India was subdued by the Mahometans, the conquerors 
ejected the Parawas from their fisheries, on which they were re-established by 
the Portuguese. They were subsequently, to the number of 20,000, converted 
to the Catholic faith, but speedily relapsed into paganism. Xavier re-con- 
verted them in 1542, and when the Dutch conquerors of Tuti Gorin endea- 
voured to suppress the Roman faith in the Peninsula, they well-nigh pro- 
voked a general insurrection of the Parawa tribes. That industrious nation is 
now, however, remembered with gratitude and respect, owing to their having 
established a manufactory of cotton-cloth, from which they derived much 
benefit. The whole tribe divides itself into thirteen classes, each of which 
has its own head-man, subject to the predominant government of the Mode- 
liars, of whom, we believe, Simon Casie Chitty himself is one. 

The next meeting will take place on the fith of July. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 

The Eait-India United Service Journal and Magazine, Conducted by the Editor of the 

Englishman, Calcutta. 

We have but recently seen a number of this work, which is rising in estimation in 
India, and, as far as a judgment can be formed from a slight acquaintance with its 
character, appears to possess claims to patronage in Europe, It comprehends a con- 
siderable body of matter on military topics, of the miscellaneous complexion so suited to 
modern taste, will) selections from the Indian newspapers. 

Journal of a Residetice in China and the Neighbouring Countries^ from 1830 fo 1833. 

By David Aueel, Missionary of the American Board of Missions to South-eastern 

Asia, llevised and Ueprinted from the American Edition, with an Introductory 

Essay by the lion, and llcv. Baptist W. Noel, M. A. London, 1835. Nisbet 

and Co. 

Ma. Ajieel went to Canton as chaplain, with a conditional appointment as missionary 
from the American Board of Missions. lie visited some of the islands and continental 
kingdoms of south-eastern Asia — Java, Sumatra, Siam, Malacca, &c. His observa- 
tions, which arc given in the form of a journal, w*erc not confined to religious and mis- 
sionary subjects ; he noted whatever he saw which was remarkable, and has incorporated 
in the present work particulars which he collected from others or gleaned from books. 
His sketches of Chinese life at Macao and Canton are amusing. 

Upon the whole, however, wc find little in this work which is new, or that called for 
its re-edition in England. The author is a pious man, and seems apprehensive that be 
has devoted too much to secular subjects. 

A Treatise on the Geography and Classification of Animals, By William Swainson, Esq. 

A.C.G., &c. Being Vol, LX VI, of Dr. Lardner's London, 

1835. Longman and Co. Taylor. 

This able treatise places in a prominent light the important results obtained from 
the philosophical investigations which have been applied of late years to the science of 
zoology. 

The laws of geographical distribution of animals constitute a subject of great diffi- 
culty, towards the elucidation of which wc have scarcely, perhaps, accumulated an 
adequate collection of facts. Mr. Swainson, after a candid examination of the various 
theories, lays down the following propositions ; ** 1st. that the countries peopled by the 
five recorded varieties of the human species, arc likewise inhabited by different races of 
animals, blending into each other at their confines; 2d. that these regions arc the true 
zoological divisions of the earth ; 3d, that this progression of animal forms is in unison 
w'ith the Grst great law of natural arrangement, vh, the gradual amalgamation of the 
parts, and the circularity of the whole.** Mr. Swainson then considers in succession 
the five great zoological provinces, — the European, Asiatic, American, South African, 
and Australian. 

In the second part, he treats of the rise and progress of systematic zoology, in which 
he shows the distinction between natural and artificial systems, pointing out the requi- 
sites of a true natural system ; and examines the various systems which have been 
already in vogue, concluding with the natural system of Mac i^eay. 

In the third part, Mr, Swainson demonstrates the first principles of natural classifi- 
cation, as contained in the following propositions: ** 1st. that every natural series of 
beings, in its progress from a given point, either actually returns, or evinces a tendency 
to return, again to that point, thereby forming a circle ; 2d. the primary circular divi- 
sion of each group arc three actually or five' apparently ; 3d. the contents of such a cir- 
cular group arc symbolically (or analogically) represented by the contents of all other 
circles in the animal kingdom ; 4th. that these primary divisions of every group are 
characterized by definite pccularities of form, structure, and economy, which, under 
diversified modifications, are uniform throughout the animal kingdom, and are there- 
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fore to be regarded as the primary iyfm of wUure s 5th. that the different ranks or degrees 
of circular groups exhibited in the animal kingdom are nine in number, each being 
involved within the other.** These propositions are very fully and scientifically dis- 
cussed. 

The last part is a familiar explanation of the first principles of practical and scientific 
zoology, with suggestions for a pl.tn of studying the details of each department, the 
latter being conveyed in a familiar conversational chapter.** 

A more able and compendious treatise on zoology than this, we should bo at a loss to 
point out. 

Philanthropic Economy ; or the Philosophy of Happiness^ practically applied to the Social^ 

Political, and Commercial Relations of Great Britain. By Mrs. Loudon. London, 

1835. Churton. 

The subject of this work, we are told in the preface, is the organization of the social 
and political systems on the plans the most conducive to the happiness of all,** based on 
the principle of universal good-will. We are persuaded that the fair author of First 
Love** has written in a very catholic spirit of benevolence, and we acknowledge that it 
abounds with sound reflections, admirable sentiments, and many home truths ; but as 
an entire system, we arc compelled to say, that it is one of those crude, abstract, im- 
practicable theories, which arc not deduced from a profound study of mankind and of 
human societies, but are spun out of the cheap materials collected in the mind of 
novelists. 

A National Church Vindicated. London, 1835. Farbury, Allen, and Co. 

This work consists of two parts, by different wTitews ; one vindicating a national 
church from the observations contained in the petition of the dissenters of Glasgow to 
Earl Grey, wherein a civil establishment for religion is pronounced injurious to the 
cause of Christianity as well as to the dissenters ; the otiicr demonstrates the necessity of 
a ** legal established national church.** 

It is to be feared that, in respect to this question, which is pregnant with miglity 
consequences, the opinions of large masses of the community are so much governed by 
party.feeling, motives of private interest, and antipathy to any tiling like religious res- 
traint, that its temperate and fair discussion out of the Legislature is hopeless. WIicn- 
ever the question gains a candid hearing, tlic arguments in tliis work cannot fail to 
make a deep impression. 

A History of the Germanic Empire. By S. A. Dunham, Esq., LL.D. Vol. III. 

Being Vol. LXVII, of Dr. Lardner*s Cabinet Cycloptcdia, London, 1835. Long- 
man and Co. Taylor. 

We have before us the conclusion of this elaborate and excellent work. The present 
volume continues the modern history of Germany, political, civil, and religious, from 
tlie accession of Charles V., in 1519, down to the reign of Leopold 11., in 1792, 
including, consequently, the appearance of Luther and the details of the Reformation, 
the appearance of the other great reformer, Calvin, the cliaracter of both, the civil 
wars which followed this event, and the chequered politics of Germany during the last 
three centuries. 

We have had repeated occasion to commend the research and accuracy of Dr. Dun- 
ham, of which this volume contains abundant evidence. 

Miscellanies. By the Author of ** the Sketch-Book.** No. II., containing Abbot ford 
and Newstead Abbey, London, 1835. Murray. 

This volume of Mr. lrving*s Miscellanies comprises an account of bis visit to Sir 
Walter Scott in 1816, and of a three. weeks’ sojourn at the ancestral mansion of the 
late Lord Byron, after it had passed into the possession of his lordship’s school-fellow 
and friend, Colonel Wildman. 

The recollections of Scott,' by such a man as Washington Irving, are delightful. 
There is an evident fidelity in his portrait, and those who were unacquainted with that 
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great writer, and who may have formed an erroneous abstract idea of his every-day 
character and manners from his works, would be ready, upon looking at it, to 
surrender their false opinion. The description harmonizes perfectly with Wilkie’s pic- 
ture of the Scott family. 

The account of Newstead Abbey, and of the associations connected with Byron, is 
likewise full of interest, which is much heightened by the curious history of the 
“ White Lady,** a young deaf and dumb female, whom a wild enthusiastic admira- 
tion of Byron had brought to reside near the Abbey, in order that she might feast her 
imagination upon its hallowed scenery. The life, character, and hallucinations of this 
singular woman (whose name was Sophia Hyatt), but, above all, the extraordinary 
circumstances attending her death, make up a tale which we can scarcely persuade our- 
selves is not a mere novel-fiction. 

The Captive. A Tale (f the War af Gidenne. By the Author of ** The Pilgrim Bro- 
thers,** Three Vols. London, 1835. Churton. 

This is a romance of the thirteenth century ; the scene Guienne, and the time, the 
period of the dispute between Philip the Fair of France and our Edward the First. Sir 
Amniiry de Bervile, Lord of Pontour, has obtained this powerful barony by a medita- 
ted (and supposed perpetrated) deed of murder, — the assassination of his elder brother. 
Sir Albei'ic, and that brother’s son and daughter. The assassin, an African, was, how- 
ever, defeated in his attempt; but Sir Alberic favoured his brother's belief in the suc- 
cess of Ids treachery, and personating the Moor, Mobarek, had his cldldren brought up, 
uiiknown to them, os Bertrand dc Valence and the Lady Geraldine dc Bervile. The 
former becomes enamoured with the Lady Blanche, daughter of Guy, Earl of Flanders, 
the captive ’* of Sir Amaiiry ; the latter’s allections arc captivated by a gallant Eng- 
lish knight. Sir Uanulph, of liavenspurg. The hopes and fears of the lovers, the 
mysterious character and proceedings of the supposed African, the haunted tower of 
Osric, tournaments, with the de?iouement and punishment of Sir Amaury, altogether 
make up a busy and amusing romance. 

yoticcs of the Uohj Land^ and other Places mentioned in the Sci'iptnres^ visited in 1832-33. 

By the llev. U. Spenck IIakoy. London, 1835. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Mu. IIaiiuy is a missionary of the Wesleyan Society, who, returning from Ceylon, 
the scene of his labours, to England, chose the overland route, thereby gratifying a 
desire to see the Holy Land and places referred to in Scripture. He kept a journal, 
from whence, with the aid of books, he has compiled this work, the principal aim of 
which, he tells us, is ** to illustrate the Bible.” The descriptions, accordingly, have 
reference chiefly to Scriptural history and textual illustration ; but vve perceive sufficient 
proofs in the volume befoie us, that Mr. Hardy is a man of literary taste, and that “ a 
more extensive acquaintance with the teachings of a diviner record,” has not taken 
aw'ay all his admiration of the characters, the arts, and the poetry of classical antiquity. 

He was ill-advised in suffering his work to be deformed by his graphic sketches, 
which, though taken upon the spot, can afford little help to a reader, to compensate for 
the shock his taste must receive from their rudeness. 

The Works of William Cowper, his Ljfeand Letters i bp William Hapley^ Esq. : nowjirst 
completed bp the introduction of Cowjter's Private Correspondence, Edited by the 
Rev. T. S. Grimshawe, A.M. London, 1835. Saunders and Otlcy. 

This work, which is to form eight volumes, each published monthly, will sup. 
ply a more accurate portrait of Cowper than Hayley’s edition of the Life and Letters 
of that admired and amiable poet presents. Hayley arbitrarily and improperly retrenched 
a variety of Cowper’s private letters, which were essential to a right appreciation of bis 
character and history, and foolishly thought he was rendering him a more interesting 
personage by making him appear a less religious one. It is thus that mere stipendiary 
editors often abuse the im])lied trust reposed in them. Mr. Grimshawe has rightly 
judged that, until the whole of his correspondence, entire and unbroken, be before the 
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public, tlie real character of Cowper cannot be fully comprehended. He has, 'therefore, 
added to this edition upwards of 200 letters, which had been collected by Dr. Johnson, 
the relative and attached friend of the poet, and has revised and corrected the biogra- 
phical narrative of Hayley, especially where the religious sentiments of Cowper are 
concerned. These additions and corrections, as well as the elegant graphic illustrations 
hy Finden, give to this edition the claims of an original and a sterling work. 

JJistoiy and Present Condition of the Barhary States ; comprehending a View of their Civil 
Institutions, Antiquities, Arts, Beligum, Literature, Commerce, Agriculture, and Kalu^ 
rat productions. By the Rev. Michabi. Uussf.m., LL.D. With a Map and wood 
Engravings. Being Vol. 'KV 111. the Edinburfih Cabinet Library. Edinburgh, 
1835. Oliver and Boyd. 

Da. Russell deserves much credit for the careful research into ancient and modern 
authorities which this volume evinces. It contains a comprehensive epitome of the 
history of this part of Africa, in the compass of 450 pages, distinguished by judgment 
and accuracy in the choice of materials. 

This volume completes the history of Africa on the plan originally formed for tho 
Edinburgh Cabinet Library. 

Landscape Illustrations ttf Moore's Irish Melodies; wUh Comments for the Curious. 
Part I. London, 1835. Power. 

The scenery hallowed, as it were, by Moore’s pathetic melodies, is represented in 
these illustrations with fidelity and with taste. Mr. Rawle, though not as well known 
as some artists, deserves so to be ; Ills style unites the boldness of the old school with the 
delicacy of the new. 

Tlie subjects of the first part are The Meeting of the Waters, in the Vale of Avoca,” 
Inniscattery,” the scene of St. Senanus and the Lady ; ** St. Kevin’s Bed,” situate 
** By that lake, whose gloomy shore,” and the “ Wicklow Gold Mines,” Moore’s 
** Lagenian Mine.” 

The comments or accompanying descriptions are written in a style which combines 
antiquarian research with a seasoning of wit and pleasantry. 

Directions for insuring Personal Safety during Storms aj Thunder and Lightning, and for 
the right Application <f Conductors to Houses and other Buildings. By John I.ejgii, 
Jun., Esq. London, 1835. Ridgway. 

The utility of this little manual, which seems to have originated in very benevolent 
motives, is obvious. It contains, in a small compass, particulars of the risks which are 
incurred from the action of the electric fluid of the atmosphere, and the best means of 
avoiding them. 

A Catechism of Hatural Philosophy. By George Lecs, A.M, 

A Catechism of Political Economy. By Thos. Murrat, LL.D. Edinburgh, 18.35. 

Oliver and Boyd. 

These are two more of Oliver and Boyd’s excellent catechisms of elementary know- 
ledge, in which science is compressed into as close a compass, and explained in as 
popular a manner, as is practicable. 

The means of Ameliorating India, deduced from Per.so7wl Olservations ; more especially 
the useful employment of British subjects and capital in that country. By Archibald 
Gkaham, Surgeon, Hon. E. I. C.’s Bombay Establishment. Glasgow, 1835. 
Reid & Co. 

It is a severe reflection upon the present generation to say, that this little work, slight 
and superficial as it is, will probably communicate to general readers much which they 
did not know before. 

The author considers that India has been delivered into our power by a special act of 
Providence, which “ directed and aided the arms of Great Britain, in not only leading, 
hut as it were forcing, our orinics into collision with the native powers,” and in <‘im- 
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planting in every Illncloo the dread and fear of Europeans.*' VVitliout assenting to 
tills rather startling doctrine, wc concur, for other reasons, in the inference the author 
draws from it, namely, that it is our duty to do for India more than we have done. 
The European visitor, he remarks, whose observation is limited to the chief seats of 
government in India, will not find the erroneous views he has formed at home of the 
wealth and luxury of that country corrected and enlarged : he must mix with ** the 
miserable, depraved and impoverished natives*’ in oilier parts. The great means of 
ameliorating the condition of this part of the population, he considers to be their em- 
ployment in agriculture and manufactures, under the superintendence of Europeans; 
the example of the latter in morality, industry, and the use of machinery ; the establish, 
ment of schools, and “ the preaching of the Gospel by missionaries’* throughout our Eas- 
tern empire. The author shews how encouragement would enable British India to supply 
Europe to any extent with all colonial produce, including ten, silk, cotton, sugar, indigo, 
cotlee, ^c. lie describes the backward condition of the mechanical arts there, particularly 
those connected with agriculture; hut the introduction of British capital amongst the 
natives of India, he thinks, will be inellicacious without schools and missionaries, to 
dispel tlieir intellectual and moral darkness. 

The good intentions of the w riter of this little work have not been promoted by his 
editor. Although great stress is laid in the Preface upon its accuracy, the oriental and 
scientific names arc almost always wrongly spelt: thus, we have Ram Heigia, for i?a- 
7 naj/ana i Krashna and Krushna for Krishna, and other names which are quite disguised. 
These errors arc not so disgraceful as memosa: for jmmosa ; mecUa for melia • caclhufnus 
imitorius for cartkamus iinctorius, &c. &c. 

The Tragedies of Harold Cufnoens. By H. St. G. Tucker, Esq. London, 1835. 

Parbury, Allen, & Co. 

These dramas were written by Mr. Tucker, and printed, many years ago (the first 
when the armies of France threatened our shores), and, after passing the ordeal of 
private circulation, are now given to the public. The tragedy of Harold is of the heroic 
character, inculcating the virtue of patriotism; that of Camoens approaches the standard 
of private life, vet not altogether excluding cither tragic sentiment, or the ampullm et 
sesqni pedal ia verba. 

The work proves that Mr. Tucker’s hours of relaxation from the labours of otiice” 
have not been inelegantly spent. 

Poems. By Ai.iuus. London, 1835, Chiirton. 

The Author would have done better had he kept these poems in manuscript. 

AtiKiliary Suggeslims on Militarp Inquiry concerning Crimes, PtniishmciUs, and the Eco- 
nomy of the British Army. London, 1 835. Egerton. 

A pamphlet of nineteen pages, by a veteran, in the judicial department of the army, 
wherein topics of considerable importance to the welfare of the army are discussed with 
temper and good sense. 

Graphic Illustrations of the Life and Times cf Samuel Johnson^ LL.D. Part I, London, 

1835. Murray. 

Tiii.s series of Graphic Illustrations is intended to accompany the amusing variorum 
edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, A part will appear every month, each containing 
two portraits, a landscape, and fac-similes of autographs. The contents of the present 
part are, a view of Lichlield, portraits of Dr. Johnson’s father and Edward Cave, the 
original Sylvanus Urban, and three autographs. They are accompanied by letter-press. 

The Engravings arc admirably executed ; and these Illustrations will form an elegant 
and interesting work. 
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EAST-INDIA COLLEGE, HAILEYBURY. 
General Examination, Matf 1835. 


On Friday, the 29th of IVtay, a deputa- 
tion of the Court of Directors proceeded 
to the East-India College at Haileybury, 
for the purpose of receiving the report of 
the College Council of the result of the 
general examination of the students. 

The deputation, upon their arrival at 
the college, proceeded to the PrincipaPs 
lodge, -where they were received by him 
and the professors, and the Oriental visi- 
tor. Soon afte wards, they proceeded to 
the hall, accompanied by several distin- 
guished visitors, where (the students being 
previously assembled) the following pro- 
ceedings took place : — 

A list of the students who had gained 
medals, prizes, and other honourable dis- 
tinctions, was read. 

Mr. Henry David Cook read an Eng- 
lish essay on The Advantages to be de- 
rived from a Comparative View of the Laws 
and Customs f different Niitions'* 

The students read and tranalatcd in the 
several Oriental languages. 

The medals and prizes were then deli- 
vered by the Chairman (William Stanley 
. Clarke, Esq.) according to the following 
report, viz, 

Heport <f Students who have obtained Medals, 
Prizes, and other Honourable Distinctions 
at the Public Examination, Mai/ 1S35. 
Medals, prizes, and other honourable 
distinctions to students leaving college. 

Fourth Term. 

Medalist. 

Robert Tudor Tucker, medal in classics, 
medal in mathematics, medal in political 
economy, medal in Sanscrit, prize in Hin- 
dustoni* » 

- Third Term. 

Prize Men. 

Alfred Turnbull, prize in political cco. 
nomy, prize in Hindustani, and with 
great credit in other departments : with a 
special prize in mathematics by vote of the 
Council. 


Franlc Somerville Head, prize in Ben. 
gall, and highly distinguished in other de- 
partments. 

Second Term. 

Prize Men. 

Henry David Cook, prize in law, prize 
ill Sanscrit, prize in Persian, prize in Hin- 
dustani, essay prize, and highly distin- 
guished in other departments. 

Edward Leighton Jenkins, prize in 
mathematics, and highly distinguished in 
other departments. 

The following students, although they 
did not obtain medals or prizes, wcrehigli- 
ly distinguished in the examination, viz. 
Thomas Coutts Loch, 

William Old nail Russell, 

Charles William Reade, and 
David CuiilifTe, passed with great 
credit. 

Frizes and other Honourable Distinctions 

of Students remaining in College. 

Third Term. 

Prize Men. 

llervy Harris Greathcd, prize in ma- 
thematics, prize in law, prize in Persian, 
and highly distinguished in other depart- 
ments. 

William James Morgan, prize in clas- 
sics, and highly distinguished in other de- 
partments. 

Second Term. 

Alexander Penrose Forbes, prize in 
classics, prize in history, and with great 
credit in other departments. 

Lucius Heywood Hardyman, prize in 
Bengali, and with great credit in other de- 
partments. 

First Term, 

Edward Peters, prize in mathematics, 
prize in Sanscrit, prize in Persian, prize 
in Arabic, and with great credit in other 
departments. 

William Dougal Christie, prize in das- « 
sics, prize in law, prize for tlie best theme, 
and with great credit in other departments. 
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Mungo Fairlie Muir, prize in Bengali, 
and highly distinguished in other deparU 
tnents. 

Cudbert Thornhill Sealy, prize in Hin- 
dustani, and highly distinguished in other 
departments. 

The following students, although they 
did not obtain prizes, were highly distin- 
guished in the examination : — 

Sir Charles Metcalfe Ochterlony, 
George Berkeley Seton Karr, 

George Fergusson Cockburn, 

James Bent ham Mill, 

John William Hadow, 

Kdward Thomas Colvin, 

Charles Theodore Le Bas; 
and the following passed the examination 
with great credit : 

Thomas Cuutts Trotter, 

Kohert Bensley Thornhill, 

HtMiry Mountford lieid, 

Arthur St. John Richardson, 

William Edwards, 

Francis Lestock Beaufort. 

The following students deserve com- 
meiulution for their themes : 

Mr. Mill, 

— Edwards, 

— Muir, 

■ — Colvin, 

— lUchardson, 

— Sealy. 

The Rank of Students leaving College, 
as determined by the College Council, 
was then read, being as follows, viz. 
Bkngal. 

First Class. 

1. Robert Tudor Tucker, 

2. Alfred Turnbull, 

3. Frank Somerville Head. 

Second Class. 

4. Thomas Coiitts Loch, 

5. David Curiliffe. 

(No Third Class.) 

Madras. 

First Class. 

1. Henry David Cook. 

Second Class. 

2. Cliarles William Reade. 


Third Class. 

3. Lindsay Daniell. 

Bombay. 

First Class. 

1. Edward Leighton Jenkins. 

Second Class. 

2. William Oldnall Russell. 

(No Tiiird Class.) 

It was then announced that the certifi- 
cates of tlie College Council were granted, 
not only with reference to industry and 
proficiency, but also to conduct ^ and that 
this latter consideration has always the 
most decided effect in determining the or- 
der of rank. 

It was also announced that such rank 
would take effect, only in the event of 
the students' proceeding to India within 
six months after they arc so ranked ; and 
“ should any student delay so (o proceed, 
he shall only take rank among the students 
classed at the last examination, previous to 
his departure for India, and shall be placed 
at the end of that class in which rank was 
originally assigned to him." 

Notice was then given that the next term 
would commence on Monday, the 27th 
July, and that the students were required 
to return to the College within the first four 
days of it, unless a statutable reason, sa- 
tisfactory to the College Council, could be 
assigned for the delay ; otherwise, the term 
w'ould be forfeited. 

The Chairman then addressed the stu- 
dents, expressing the very great gratifica- 
tion which the deputation lelt at the very 
favourable result of the examination, as 
well as the excellent conduct of the whole 
body of the students ; and the business of 
the day concluded. 

Wednesday the 15th, and Wednesday 
the 22d of July, are the days appointed 
for receiving petitions at the India House, 
from candidates for admission into the 
College nfext term, which will commence 
on Monday the 27th of July. 

W. T. Hoofer, 

Clerk of the College Department. 


2 H 
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EAST.INDIA COMPANY'S MILITARY SEMINARY, 
ADDISCOMBE. 


The half-yearly public examination at 
this institution took place on Friday, the 
]2(h of June, in the presence of the Chair- 
man (W. S. Clarke, £sq.)f the Deputy 
Chairman (J. R, Carnac, £sq.)« seve- 
ral members of the Court of Directors. 

There were also present the following 
distingui.shed persons, viz. the Duke of 
'Wellington, the President of the India 
Board (Sir J. C. Hobhouse, Bart.), Lieut. 
Gen. the Hon. Sir R H. Vivian, K.C.B. 
(Master. General of the Ordnance), the 
Right Hon. Sir J. Graham, Bart., Sir 
Henry Willock, Major-General Marriott, 
H.C.S., Brigadier. General Leighton, C. B., 
Sir Joseph O'Halloran, C. B., Sir Henry 
AVatson,C.B., Colonels A. Caldwell, C.B., 
C. Macleod, C.B., Pasloy, C.B., Black- 
burn, Salmoiid, Carpenter, Alexander, 
Broughton, T. Wilson, Williamson (Su- 
perintendent Royal Military Repository), 
Drummond (Lieut. Governor Royal Mi- 
litary Academy), Sandwith, Ulterton; 
Lieut. Colonels Bellassis (Bombay Engi- 
neers), Barnwall, Fox (Ordnance Board), 
Hay, Bonner, Major Graham, Captains 
Carnac, R.N., Willoughby Moore, Faber ; 
Messrs. Grecnough, Warrington, Plun- 
kett, Crawford, M.P., Dr. Gregory (Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics Royal Mil. Acad.), 
&c. &c. 

The number of cadets brought forward 
for examination consisted of thirty six : 
of which there were selected for the engi- 
neers, Messrs. £. W. Rees, and J. S. 
Broadfoot ; for the artillery, E. Kaye, and 
C, A. Green; and for the Infantry, M. 
W. Tytler, Herbert, H. Strachey, Aitchi- 
son, C. R. Larkins, Hicks, Brooke, Orr, 
James, Inglis, W. H. Larkins, Oakes, 
W. £. Evans, Franklin, C. Gordon, W. 

C. Forrest, Stein, G. S. Mackenzie, Fitz- 
maurice, Lukin, Shutileworth, A. Camp- 
bell, Hillersdon, Hoare, Saunders, A. 

D. Caulfeild, Lane, Baillie, Lye, Beau- 
fort, Devereux, Plunkett. 

Frizes were presented by the Chairman, 
agreeably to the recommendation of the 


Public Examiner, the Oriental Examiner, 
and the Lieut. Governor, in their respec- 
tive departments, to the following gentle- 
men of the 1st Class, vis.-— 

W. £. Rees — 2d mathematical, Ist for- 
tification, 1st military drawing and sur- 
veying, 1st civil drawing, 1st Hindus- 
tani and l^rsian and Nagri writing. 

J. S. Broadfoot — Ist malheiDatical, 2d 
fortification. 

£. Kaye — 2d French, 2d Latin. 

To C. A. Green-— the sword for general 
good conduct, the presentation of which 
by the Hon. Chairman, in the name of 
the Court, was prefaced by a few inspirit- 
ing and highly complimentary observa- 
tions. 

M. W. Tytler, 2d Hindustani. 

H. B. Herbert, 2d general good con- 
duct. 

H. Strachey, 2d civil drawing, 1st Latin. 

A. N. Aitchison, 2d military drawing, 
and surveying. 

T. G. Oakes, 1st French. 

To cadets of the second class, agreeably 
to the award of the Lieut. Governor, were 
distributed the following prizjs, viz. to C. 
B. Young (distinguished at the winter ex- 
amination) mathematical, fortification, civil 
drawing, 3d general good conduct, Hin- 
dustani ; to W. Falconer, Latin ; to £. T. 
Peacocke, French ; and to cadets of the 
third class, viz li. Strachey (a highly pro- 
mising youth) mathematical, fortification, 
civil drawing, 4th general good conduct ; 
G. Macleod, Iliiulustani, P. G. Robert- 
son, Latin, and lastly to W. T. Money, 
French. 

To follow the honourable Chairman with 
verbal fidelity through an address full o 
striking and appropriate allusions, would 
be a difficult task; the following, how- 
ever, will convey some idea of a speech, 
admirably adapted to the object for which 
it was. delivered, and which formed an ani. 
mating sequel to the interesting Jiroceed- 
ings of the day. 

** Gentlemen Cadets : — I have now the 
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plMting duty of offering you, in my own 
namcp and in that of my honourable coU 
leajgrues, my congratulations upon the very 
superior exhibitions of this day, and upon 
the report of those distinguished offi- 
cers, the Public Examiner and the Lieut. 
Governor, under whose directions and aid 
of the professors and officers of this insti- 
tution, coupled with your own exertions, 
tliis satisfactory result is attrihutable. 

Gentlemen — I have also to congra- 
tulate you upon the distinguished ho- 
nour conferred on us by the presence 
of that illustrious warrior and great com- 
mander of the age, His Grace the Duke 
of Wellington. It is a proud distinction 
that this institution has excited the interest, 
and your examination been honoured with 
the kind attention of one% whose deeds of 
arms and matchless skill in that country 
to which you are destined, as well as on 
the continent of Europe, have contributed 
the brightest records to our annals, and 
most animating examples to glory. The 
sentiments which that illustrious nobleman 
addressed to you on his departure, doubtless 
found a responsive echo in the breasts of 
all who heard them ; and I feel assured, 
tliat the caution he expressed, founded on 
the authority of his own great experience, 
will not fail to impress indelibly on your 
minds, that, without laborious study and 
the acquisition of science, nothing that is 
honourable to the service or creditable to 
yourselves can be achieved. 

The presence also of so many distin- 
guished and gallant officers, who are now 
enjoying the fruits of their own honour- 
able and brilliant career, and reposing 
on the laurels they have so nobly gathered, 
is a circumstance to which I cannot but 
advert; and it is a cheering reflection, that 
your exhibitions have been witnessed by 
individuals so capable of forming an opi- 
nion of your merits. 

** To those cadets, whose course of 
study is not yet complete, but who are to 
return to this institution at the close of the 
vacation, 1 hope the many gratifying 
proofs of talent and reward which have 


been the objects of this day's exhibitions, 
will prove a stimulus and an encourage- 
ment to renewed exertions. 

** To those who are about to enter upon 
the active and honourable career of pro- 
fessional duty, 1 would beg to add a par- 
ting word of friendly counsel. By a con- 
ciliatory course of conduct, you, gentlemen, 
will not fail in the important national ob- 
ject, of securing the attachment of the na- 
tives of India. Their religious superstitions, 
their prejudices, and their habits, must be 
objects of your special regard. Let me 
exhort you, in fulfilment of these impor- 
tant ends, to a study of the native lan- 
guages ; for, in proportion as you render 
yourselves familiar with these, will you 
appreciate the many amiable qualities in- 
cident to those who are subject to our rule. 
Remember that any departure from the 
regulations framed by the Indian govern- 
ments, under the sanction of the home au- 
thorities, for the protection of the native 
soldier and community, will meet with 
due severity. 

** As soldiers, the best medium through 
which to attract the fidelity of the nations 
is that of their aflection ; and I need not 
add, that the many brilliant achievements 
of our armies, in India, is a proof of what 
can be eflfected by a body animated to the 
pursuit of conquest by motives such as 
these. 

** Gentlemen Cadets, I now wish you 
all au alfcctionate farew'ell." 

In the entrance hall, and in a room of 
the mansion, there were displayed a col- 
lection of drawings, civil and military, 
w'hich reflect infinite credit upon those de- 
partments of art. 

The military evolutions performed by 
the cadets on parade were the same as 
usual, the numerical strength of the 
corps (at present somewhat reduced below 
the usual complement) not admitting of ex- 
tensive movements; but such as were exe- 
cuted gave satisfactory evidence of the 
attention to military discipline and exer. 
cise, on the part of Colonel Stannus, C.B , 
and those under his command. 
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NEW PUBLICATION& 


LONDON. 

Trav€l» in Ethiopia, above the Second Cataract 
of the Nile; exhibiting the State of that Country, 
and it! various inhabitants, under the dominion of 
Mohamed Ali; and illustrating the Antiquities. 
Arts, and History of the Ancient Kingdom of 
Mcroe. By G. A. Hoskins, Esq. 4to. with Piates. 

^l/riers, with Notes of the Neifhbourinfp States 
of Barbary, By I». B. Lord, M.D., M.R.C.S., of 
the Bombay Medical Estab. 2 vols. Rvo. 21s. 

On Colonization, particularly in Southern Aus- 
tralia : with some Remarks on Small Farms and 
Over-population. By Col. C. J. Napier, C.B. 
8VO. 9s. 

Colonization of South jiustralia. By R. Torrens, 
Esq., F.R.S., Chainnan of the Colonization Com- 
mission for South Australia. Hvo. 12s. 

The Tragedies of Harold and Camoens, By H. 
6t. G. Tucker, Esq. Rvo. 5s. (id. 

Uncle Oliver’s Travels/ Persia, Vol. I. Iflmo. 3s. 

A Residence in China and the Neighbouring 
Countries, from 1R30 to 1333. By David Abecl. 
12mo. 68. 

The Hindoos, Vol. II. ]2mo. 4s. fid. (AVritten 
for the ** Library of Entertaining Knowledge.”) 

Persian Stories, illustrative of Eastern Manners 
and Customs. By the Rev. H. G. Keene, M.A. Is. 

Lord Teignmouth** Memoirs of the Life and 
Writings of Sir Jones , with Notes, Selec- 

tions from his Works, and a Life of Lord Teign- 
mouth. By the Rev. S. C. Wilks, M.A. 2 vols. 
fcap. Rvo. 10s. fid. 

The English in India, and other Sketches. By 
a Traveller. 2 vols. post Rvo. 21s. 

The Pacha of Many Tales, By the Author of 

Peter Simple,*' dec. 3 vols. post Rvo. .-fl. 11s. fid. 

Views in the Island of Ascension, By Lieut. 
Wm. Allen. Imp. 4to. 41. 4s. 

Views in India, in the Countries of Dundlecund, 
Rajasthan, Karoaoon (Himalaya), Arracan, &c., 
with Letter-press OescripCions. By Capt. Bellcw. 
Complete in Six Numbers. 5s. each. 

Bengal TVoojm on the Line of March / a Panora- 
. mic Sketch by an Officer of that Army. Coloured. 

■ £S. 2i. 

Fisher^s Views in India, Jjfc, Vol. 1. 4to. 2Is. 

The East~Indians at Selwood ; or, the Orphan's 
Home. IRmo. 2s. 6d. 

Imported from the FmsL 

A Dictionary, Tibetan and English, prepared, 
with the assistance of Bande Sangs-rgyas Phun- 
Tshogs, a learned Lama of Zangska'r, iiy Alexan- 
der Csoma Oe Koros. 4to. 41. 5s. (CalcutU.) 

A Grammar of the Tibetan Ijonguage, in Eng- 
lish. Prepared under the patronage of the Indian 
Government, by Alexander Csoma de Koros. 4to. 
18 b. (Calcutta.) 

A Dictionary, English and Bengalis translated 
from Todd's Edition of Johnson^s English Dic- 
tionary. By Uamcomul Sen, Native Secretary to 
the AsMtic Society of Bengal, dec. dec. 2 vols. 4to. 
£5, 6s, (CalcutU.) 

Ashshurh^oot Moognee, Commentatio Absolutas 
ft Commentary on the Moojuz-ool Kanoon known 
by the name of The Sudmee, compiled by the 
celebrated Physiciaii Maulana Sudeed Kazroonee, 
on the Theory and Practice of Physic and the 
Materia Medica, in Arabic. Edited by Hukeem 
Mouluvee Abdool Mujeed and others. 4to, 42. 
(Calcutta.) 

Futawa AJumriri/ a Collection of Opinions and 
PrecepU of Mohammadan Law, in Arabic ; com- 
piled by Sheikh Nizam, and other learned men, hy 
command of the Emperor Aurungzeb Alumglr. 
VoL 1V« Royal 4to. 43. dt* (Capita.) 


The Raghu Vansa, or Race of Raghu; a Histo- 
rical Poem by Kdliddsa, In Sanscrit t with a Prose 
Interpretation of the Text by Pundits of theSans- 
scrit College of Calcutta. Royal Rvo. 20s. 

Lildwtti s a Treatise on Algebra and Geometry, 
in Sanscrit. By Sri Bhoskara Acharya. Royal Rvo. 
R8.(kl. (Calcutta ) 

The liidayah, with Its Commentary called the 
Kifayah: a Treatise on the (Questions of Moham- 
medan Law, in Arabic. By Hukeem Mouluvee 
Abduol Mujeed, and other learned men of Cal- 
cutU. Vol. IV. 4to. £l, 1.58. 

The Origin of the Sikh Power in the Punjab, and 
Political Life of Muha Rma Runjeet Singh* Com- 

S iled by 11. T. Prinsep, Esq., or the Bengal Civil 
crvice. Rvo. 12s. ^Calcutta, 1834.) 

A Geographical, Statisticfil, and Historical Des- 
cription of the District, or Zilla. of Dinajpur, in 
the Province, or Soubah, of Bengal. By Dr. 
Francis Buchanan (Hamilton). Hvo. (Calcutta.) 

Vsefal 'rabies, forming an Appendix to the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal.— Part I. 
Coins, Weights, and Measures of British India, 
Km. By J. Prinsep, K&q. Rvo. 5s. (Calcutta.) 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Ja- 
nuary 1R;12 ta December ]R:14. 2s. fid. each number. 
(Calcutta.) 

A Tamil amd English Dictionary, compiled from 
the Works af Beschi and other Lexicr>graphers. 
By Dr. RoCtler, with the assistance or Learned 
Natives, 1. 21s. To consist of Four Parts. 
(Madras.) 

The New South Wales’ Calendar for lfl34 ; con- 
taining important Hints to Emigrants ; Directions 
for the Inner Routes through Torres' Straits ( 
Complete Itinerary of Roads throughout the Co- 
lony, Ac. Ac. Ills. (Sydney.) 

The Van Diemen’s Land Annual and Hobart 
Town Almanack for the year 1R34. 5s. (Hobart 
Town.) 


CALCUTTA. 

The Principles of Murathee Grammar, By the 
Rev. J. Stevenson, A.M. 4to. Rs. lU. (Baptist 
Mission Pre*s.) 

Select Papcri on the Subject of •* Expressing the 
Language of the East in the English Character," 
extracted from the Periodicals published at Cal- 
cutta ill the early part of the year 1R34. Hvo. 

Some Notes on the India Ijand Tax, Rvo. 

Christianity and Hindooism Contrasted; or a 
Comparative View of the Evidence by which the 
respective Clalnis to Divine Authority of the Bible 
and the Hindoo .Shastrus are supported. By G. 
Mundy. A much enlarged edition. 2 vols. lime. 
Rs. H. (Serampore.) 

The Anglo-Indian Theatre, No. I,— The Sol- 
dier’s Cottage, a Domestic Melo-Drama. Rs. 2. 
(Meerut). 

Idiomatical Exercises, illustrative of the Phrase- 
ology and Structure of the English and Marathi 
Languages. By the Rev. John Wilson. Rs. 5. 

A Lecture on the Vendiddd Sdd^ot the Parsls, de- 
livered at Bombay on the 19th and 26th June 1833. 
By the Rev. John Wilson. R. 1. 

An Arabic Grammar, compiled for the Use of 
Travellers. 

A Turkish Grammar, compiled tor ditto. 


CEYLON. 

The Oriental Temperance Advocate, No. I. Pub- 
lished by the Jaflha Association tor the nomotion 
of Temperance. ( To appm quarterly.) 
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Calcutta. 

LAW. 

Insolvent Debtors* Court, Jan. 17. 

In the matter of Palmer and Co.-— Mr. 
Turton presented a petition from Col. 
Galloway to be relieved from the assignee- 
ship, with the consent of his joint as.signees, 
he beingabout to proceed to England. 

Sir J. P. Grant expressed a doubt 
whether that could be done without a new 
deed of assignment. 

]Mr. Turton quoted several precedents 
arising out of the same estate, and re- 
ferred also to the clause in the Act which 
provided for cases of death and change of 
assignees. It was ultimately ordered, that 
the matter should stand over for a fort- 
night, with public notice to the creditors, 
of this application. 

In the matter of Jamea Cullen and 
Robert Browne. — Mr- Jenkins, Mr. Van- 
thart, and Mr. Storm were examined by 
Mr. Cochrane, on behalf of Mr. Suther- 
land, a creditor of Mackintosh and Co. , 
for the purpose of opposing a claim of Mr. 
Browne lioberts, once a partner in the 
firm, amounting to about Us. 70, (KK). The 
object was to shew that when Mr. Roberts 
quitted the firm, in 1828, the house was 
not solvent. [Mr. Roberts has no individual 
interest whatever in this claim, which, if 
allowed to be proved, would, of course, 
be absorbed in the liquidation of his pri- 
vate estate and that of the iii.solvcnt firm 
of Rickards, Mackintosh, and Co. of Lon- 
don, in which firm he was a partner at the 
time of its failure.] 

The principal facts elicited from IMr. 
Jenkins were, that when he (Mr. Jenkins) 
was invited to join the hoii.se of Mackin- 
tosh and Co., in 1831, he had demurred 
to do so, except as a salaried assistant, 
|iartly on account of the state of some of 
the accounts, especially certain lai^c ba- 
lances at the debit of Mercer and Co., 
Mendietta, Uriarte and Co., and Uain- 
ruttoii Miillick, which convinced him that 
the house was not solvent at that time, 
and partly because the failure of Palmer 
and Co. had created a panic, which made 
it very doubtful if mercantile confidence 
would be sufficiently re-established to en- 
able them to get over their difficulties, 
He had hoped, however, that, with a re- 
turn of confidence, they might have been 
able to go on for a long period of time, 
though the concern should never be ren- 
dered quite solvent. He observed : “ The 
partners of it were extremely economical ; 
my opinion was, that the house might go 
on, and I did not anticipate its insolvency, 
nor was 1 very sanguine. I thovyht the 
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evil day might be put off fur many years^ 
provided confidence could have been restored. 
I thought a lucky hit or two might have 
recovered the house from its condition. 
Not being a partner, I could only take 
my impressions from the probable calls on 
the house." 

Mr. J. N. Vanthart was examined as 
follows: *' 1 was employed in the house 
of Mackintosh and Co., as book-keeper, 
since March 1812, up to the date of their 
failure in 18.3.3. I know Browne lioberts. 
He had an intere.st, or was a partner, in 
the house from 1st May 1820 to 3()th April 
1828. He was in tlie financial depart- 
ment, and well acquainted with the ac- 
counts of the house. I used to keep a 
hook shewing the balance, at the end of 
each commercial year, for or against the 
hou.se. This book was intended for the 
inspection of the partners alone, and 
I used to hand it annually to one of 
the partners, to Mr. Calder generally. 
(Looking at a book) : This is the book 
( Referring to a balance) : This is the 
balance at the end of the year 1827. It 
is of sixteen lacs against the house-^ 
this account includes irrecoverable debts. 
The stock is credited to the amount of 
Its. IC,8J,7U. When Mr. Fulton left 
the house, he created fund or stock of tea 
lacs to meet bad debts, which was in- 
creased to the above amount in 1826-27. 
Opposite to this is the debtor’s side, i. e. 
stock debtor, where there is Us. 32,87,261 
of old or wholly irrecoverable debts. The 
deficit was fourteen lacs and odd. This 
is the deficit of the firm, or the estimated 
deficit, arising from accounts considered 
bad. At this time, if all the debts due to 
the house were good; still there would 
be this deficiency of fourteen lacs. This 
does not include the debts of Mendietta, 
Uriarte and Co., Mercer and Co., or 
Ranirutton Mullick. Mercer and Co.’s 
debt to tiic bouse at this time was twenty 
lacs, Mendietta, Uriarte’s twelve lacs, and 
llamruttoii Mullick’s about eight lacs. 
There \vas no other stock belonging to this 
house beyond the sum of Us. 16,85,7 14*. 
There were other large sums due to the 
house by other individuals. The house 
has not received any part of Mendietta, 
Uriarte’s debt. A great deal has been 
received of Mercer’s debt, and laid out in 
the manufacturing of indigo for Mercer 
and Co. , whose present debt is of twenty 
lacs. Ramruttoii Mullick still owes up- 
wards of eight lacs, which I should think 
is a total loss. Of the debt of Mercer and 
Co., very little 1 should suppose will be 
recovered* The house teas, in my belief 
insolvent in 1826-27. I can trace the tn- 
(U) 
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solvency back to preceding years, (Looking 
at the balance-sheet of 1825-26) : This 
shews about the same result. The book was 
kept by me. (Looking at the balance-sheet 
of 1824^25) ; This shews a deficit of three 
and a half lacs. From the commercial 
years 1825-26, the houses began to sus- 
tain heavy losses. Mr. John Williamson 
Fulton was a partner in the house long 
before I entered it. He left it, I believe, 
in 1819. From my knowledge now^ I should 
say the house was insolvent then. When 
Mr. Browne Roberts quitted India, in 
March 1828, he could not have been igno- 
rant of the state of ike accounts of the 
house. I am acquainted with Mr. Roberts* 
hand- writing. (Looks at a letter marked 
B) ; The whole of this is in Mr. Roberts* 
hand- writing — I cannot explain the hiero- 
glyphics contained in this— (Looks at a 
letter marked C) : This also is in the 
hand- writing of Mr. Brow'iie Roberts. 
At the time of the failure of Mackintosh ' 
and Co. about four lacs were due by Mr. 
Calder, 2,70,000 by Mr. Gordon, about 
70,000 by Mr. Stewart, and 8.000 by 
Storm. The deficit in the years 1827-28, 
according to the balance*account, is 
Rs. 21,50,000. Mr. Browne Roberta* inte- 
rest in the house ceased on the 1st May 
1828, and there was at that date a debit 
balance against him of Ks. 20,692. The 
corresponding house of Mackintosh and 
Co. in London, was that of Rickards, 
Mackintosh and Co., which Mr. Browne 
Roberts joined subsequent to his interest 
ceasing in the house of Mackintosh and 
Co. As to the precise period, I cannot 
say — Mr. Roberts' present claim against 
the house of Mackintosh and Co. is of 
about Rs. 70,000. It arose from a credit 
given to him for his three shares, at 
Rs. 40,000 per share. I mean his shares 
as a partner. It was a credit in account 
only. There were large debts due by the 
house, and to the house, in 1827-28. The 
total deficit against the house was twelve 
lacs and a half, which sum must have 
been good before the house could be sol- 
vent at that date. None but the part- 
ners and 1 had recourse to the book ex- 
hibiting the balance-sheets. 1 am now 
employed as book-keeper in the assignce*s 
office. I do not know of any such book 
being kept in other mercantile offices. 
At the time of Mackintosh and Co.'s 
failure, 1 estimated their debts to the 
London house at fifty lacs ; but it is now 
found to be about thirty-five, in conse- 
quence of returned bills. I think the probable 
diiAdend from Mackintosh and Co. 's estate 
may be three annas in the rupee. I suppose 
t he last dividend may be paid three or four 
years kence'* 

In answer to Mr. Turton. — “ I have 
not been enjoyed in any other house 
but that of Mackintosh and Co. It is not 
usual amongst book-keepers to talk of 
the mode in which books are kept in the 


different houses. Mr. Calder's balance 
did not consist chiefly of speculations, 
which the house did not approve, and 
threw upon him. There is a separate ac- 
count for the loss in Saugor island, which 
is debited in the house-account. Of the 
whole profits, only one- fifth was carried to 
the stock-account. For the six or seven 
years that I have spoken of, there was no 
profit to carry to such an account. Mr. 
Browne Roberts’ profits of 70,000 rupees 
was raised on his three shares. There w^as a 
sum of 20,000 rupees recovered on the life 
of Capt. Roberts, brother of Browne Ro- 
berts, Avhicli forms a part of the 70,000 
rupees. There were a great many items 
in Mr. Browne Roberts* accounts which 
I cannot recollect just now. Of the many 
irrecoverable debts, some were covered 
by insurances ; not one realized by them. 
The housc‘of Mackintosh and Co. had an 
account, in 1826-27, with Dr. Liixmore, 
whose debt was not one of the bad debts. 
Of the thirty-two lacs, about ten were 
covered by insurances. Mr. Browne 
Roberts was a captain in the army of 
some standing, and assistant commissariat- 
general, when he joined the house. The 
stock of Mr. Fulton had increased in 1826 
to sixteen lacs. Many of the debtors, 
whose debts were considered irrecover- 
able, were responsible for their debts. 
Those debts were considered bad from 
which no interest was received. If a 
man was considered rich enough, and had 
ceased to pay interest on his account, his 
account was not carried to the account 
of bad debts. At this time, the house had 
a mortgage on Ramrutton Mullick's pro- 
perty to a large amount. I have heard he 
is one of the eight sons of Neemychurn 
Mullick. I do not know whether there 
are seventeen lacs to be divided amongst 
these. I have merely heard of Ramrut- 
ton Mullick having a claim on the 
Company to a large amount. I know 
nothing of his claim on Surroop Sirkar. I 
am not aware that Mr. Browne Roberts 
went home to prosecute the claims 
against the Philippine Company. This 
debt is more than sufficient to cover the 
deficiency of eighteen lacs on Men- 
dietta, Uriarte’s account. The landed 
property in Calcutta and its vicinity has 
considerably fallen in value within the last 
six or seven years, especially from 1828 
to 1832. Up to the time of Mackintosh 
and Co.*s failure, there was a pressure 
upon commercial credit. Mr. Browne 
Roberts went to England in March, and 
his interest ceased in May 1828. If 
the thirty lacs of the bad debts were 
good, there would be a surplus to the 
stock of 1 1 ,74,995 rupees standing at the 
credit of stock. I considered the thirty- 
three lacs as altogether irrecoverable. 
From Mendietta, Uriarte and Co., no- 
thing has been recovered. When they 
failed, their debts amounted to thirty 
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lacs. It is tiovtr about twenty. It was 
my opinion, in 1826-27, that Mackintosh 
and Co.’s house was then insolvent, but 
I never declared my opinion to any one 
till the failure. In 1823-24<, I first formed 
my opinion of the house's insolvency. The 
amount of deficit in 182‘^24> Avas five 
lacs, and in 1821-25, 3i lacs. In 
1823*24<, I came to the opinion of the house 
heiny insolvent when Mr. Fulton left it." 

lie-examined by Mr- Cochrane. (Look- 
ing at the account-book} : “ 7’his writing 
is Mr. Browne Roberts*. The Philip- 
pine Company and Mendietta, Uriarte 
and Co. are one.” 

Mr. John Storm examined as follows : 
— “ I was advertised as a jairtncr in the 
house of Mackintosh and Co. on the Jst 
May 1827, hut I never Ijad any sliarc in 
the profits and losses of the house. I 
received an allowance of sulaiy. 1 recol- 
lect Mrs. Miigdelane Ge<ldes as Miss 
Ilassiri. I heard she married Colonel 
Geddes. She had a small balance in the 
house, and we had charge of some five 
per cent. Company's papers for her, 
amounting to 1,1J(), 000 rupees. At the 
end of Octoher i8.'12, 1 received instruc- 
tion to sell the papers and remit the mo- 
ney to her (shows the j)Ower of attorney 
and letters of instruction). We did not 
remit the money, for there were no go- 
vernment hills to be had at that time. 
Mackintosh and Co.’s house failed on 
the 4th January 18o.‘l. In November we 
made three or four remittances in difife- 
rerit sums ; on the 27th November about 
^G2,000, on the 6th December £2,000, 
and on the 8tli 4;2,000. The last re- 
mittance, which was on the 2Gth Decem- 
ber, was of 10,638. These remit- 
tances were in our own bills on Rickards, 
Mackintosh, and Co., who faile<l on the 
6tli May 18.34. No Com])any*s bills 
were to be had in November I832;tliere- 
fore we made remittances in oiir own bills 
on Kickards, Mackintosh, and Co., to 
whom we sent in December indigo to 
the amount of Rupees 50,000 ; besides 
this, we had purchased from Alexander 
and Co. 6,000 maunds of indigo for the 
purpose of sending it home ; but the fai- 
lure of that bouse prevented our receiv- 
ing more than one-half of tliat quantity, 
W'hicli we Averc obliged to sell in conse- 
quence of our didiculties. We were 
aAvare of the resale of the indigo. Dur- 
ing the month of December, we drCAV for 
a very heavy sum on the house. 1 cannot 
say to Avhat extent Ave drcAV in the pre- 
vious months. The sum per bills dniAvn 
on the house in England was fifty lacs. 
In NoA'ember there was no getting go- 
vernment or other bills, and we could not 
drBAV ourselves till the sliipping season of 
indigo came round. We would have 
sent our own bills in preference to others, 
having beejti provided with means for 


drawing against them. At this time the 
house Avas largely indebted to Rickards, 
Mackintosh, and Co. It is customary 
to sell out the Company’s paper if the 
bills could be purchased ; this is custo- 
mary with the other houses. I cannot 
recollect whether there aatic any govern- 
ment bills in the market in December; 
but if there AA^ere, avc should not have 
availed ourselves of them, having made 
arrangements to draAV, and not being able 
to do so oAving to the pressure. 1 did 
not bring much money into the house. 
At the failure of the house, 1 OAved it 
about Rs. 8,0(30, part of which has been 
paid, and the Avholc will be ])aid out of 
my private estate. (Looks at pape* 
marked B) : This is in the hand -writing 
of Mr. BroAvne Roberts ; a part of this 
is in cyphers, Avhicli I cannot read ; 1 
ncA^erhad the key of it. It Avas cx]>laincd 
to me, Avhen it came, either by Mr. Cal- 
der or ]Mr. Gordon. It Avas not the pnic- 
tice of the house to Avrite in cyphers, but 
Mr. Roberts occasionally used cyphers in 
Avritiiig to the members of the house 
(individually) private letters. This let- 
ter is ill ansAver to one from me, complain- 
ing of his (IraAviiig so largely from China. 
1 sujipose the cyphers mean, my means 
are Avanting here. (Looks at the letter 
marked C) : This also is in the hand- 
Avriting of Mr BroAvne Roberts. It con- 
tains a memorandum of his liaving sent us 
tAA'O drafts, Avhich 1 think AA'crc paid. Mr. 
Uoherts was a debtor to the house Avheti 
he Avent home. The bills draAVii in the 
house were at the rate specified in the let- 
ter, viz. J**. 8d. per the rupee, Avliich was 
not a favourable, but the usual rate of 
exchange. Mr. Browne Roberts Avas in 
his time manager of the financial depart- 
ment of the liouse.” 

In ansAver to Mr. Turton.— “ We ex- 
pected our bills on Rickards, Mackintosh 
and Co., Avhen avo drcAv them, to be paid. 
A day or tAVO before the failure of Mac- 
kintosh and Co., I thought AA^e could not 
get OA'cr our difficulties. When Ave failed, 
we did certainly not expect it Avould occa- 
sion the failure of Rickards, Mackintosh 
and Co. The bills Ave remitted to them 
Averc, I believe, paid, except the last ones 
for Jb*l(),()60. 1 do not kiioAV Avhen these 

hills arrived, whether before or after the 
failure of Rickards, Alackiiitosh and Co. 

1 tliiiik if they had not ceased to carry on 
business, they would not ]ia\'e honoured 
those bills. Bills on the Company AA'cre 
then less plentiful than they were for- 
merly.” 

The examination of Messrs. Jenkins, 
Vanthart, and Storm being over, Mr. 
Turton petitioned the court, on behalf of 
Mr. Roberts, that Mr. Sutherland, Avho 
is opposed to the claims of Mr. Roberts 
on the estate of Mackintosh and Co., be 
examined likcAvisc. 
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Mr. Cochrane moved the Court that the 
claim in question be expunged from the 
schedule of Mackintosh and Co.’s creditors. 

Mr. Turton then remarked, that it 
should be considered Mr. Roberts did not 
appear as a claimant for his own self, but 
for Mrs. Roberts, wliose trustee he was, 
and he, (Mr. Turton) applied to the court 
accordingly that the amendment in the 
schedule be, *' Mr. Roberts, a claimant as 
trustee for another,’* and that Mr. Suth- 
erland may be required to attend next 
court day to be examined in the matter. 

Tlie order was then granted, that the 
above amendment be made in the schedule, 
and that Mr. J. W. Sutlierlaiid be required 
to attend for examination on the next 
court day. 

In the matter of Alexander Co . — An 
order nisi was made upon two petitions 
presented by the assignees of this estate, 
to show cause on the next court day. 

The first petition set forth, that all the 
indigo and saltpetre factories, in which 
the estate was interested, had been sold, 
except the two concerns of Buleah and 
Moesurah belonging to the house, and 
twelve other concerns, now valued at 
Rs. 10,42,o00, in which Alexander and 
Co. held shares with other parties, the 
chief proprietors, who were indebted 
to the firm Rs. 30.60,290. 15. 6; that 
several offers had been made for the.se, 
but the planters, as joint owners, had 
thrown difificulties in the way of their 
being sold, making it a condition of their 
assent, that they should be released alto- 
gether from their debts to the house on 
signing over their interest, and giving up 
possession of the factories in question — 
on which principle, the assignees prayed 
for leave to compromise wdth such planters 
as should have no other means of paying 
the balances due by them. 

The second petition also set forth the 
fact of the sales alluded to above, and 
stated that in all cases tliey have been 
effected at prices exceeding the valuations 
put upon the several properties, and at 
which they were taken over from the 
Bank; that the aggregate outlay upon the 
factories in 1832-3 had been Rs.8,<R),4]4, 
and the return Rs. 15,76,056, leavingprofit 
of Rs. 7,35,642; and in 18^*4, the out- 
lay had been Rs 8,87,675, and the return 
roaunds 9107.24. 12 of indigo, valued by 
brokers at Rs. 150 per md., which would 
yield Rs. 13,66,097, making a profit of 
Rs. 4,78,822, besides a profit on saltpetre 
of Rs. 6,111. 10. 8. in 1832-3, and Rs. 
8387. 5. 3. in 1833-4 ; that up to the 10th 
inst. there has been expended upon the 
colliejy since the failure Rs. B&,S37, and 
realiz^ Rs. 81,258, but there were coals 
and paving stones on hand valued at Rs. 
92,889, and the assignees had a contract 
with government, running for twelve 
months from May last, to supply all the 


steamers with coals at 5 annas per maund* 
The petition further stated the present 
situation of the factories undisposed of, 
and the difficulties in the way of their 
immediate sale ; and prayed for an exten- 
sion of the leave to curry them on for 
another year, or such of them as should 
not be sold, the whole of them being now 
advertised for sale. The total outlay re- 
quired for the ensuing year, according to 
an estimate annexed to the petition, is 
Us. 8.27,650, including Us. 30,000 for the 
colliery. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

TIIE IN’SOLVExNT ESTATES. 

The proceedings in the Insolvent Court 
on the 17th render it, we think, iiicuni- 
bent upon us to offer some remarks on the 
subject of the liability of the ex-partners 
of the late houses of agency. From tlie 
evidence of one of the gentlemen exa- 
mined, whose opportunities of knowing 
the state of the affairs of the particular 
firm in question arc of a nature to silence 
all doubt as to the accuracy of his state- 
ments, we derive the following piece of 
information : “ Mr. John Williamsuii Ful- 
ton was a partner in the house lung before 
I entered it. I believe he left the house 
ill 1819. From my knowledge now, 1 
should say that the house was insolvent ot 
that tinie*^* The fact of this gentleman 
having quitted the house in 1819 (the 
house then being insolvent), liis having 
withdrawn his name from the firm, ceased 
to interfere in its affairs, and having 
shipped himself for England — by no means 
suffices to absolve him from the respon- 
sibility attached to him as a partner. In 
other words, his liability remains in full 
force and operation against bim and his 
estate, even unto this day. To a large 
body of creditors, the subject may be in- 
teresting, consoling, and creative of hopes 
of a better dividend than the estimated 
one of 3 annas in the riqicc in four years. 
Among other desirable portions of legal 
information, the result of our inquiries on 
this subject, we find two dicta, the first of 
which, we submit, settles the question of 
the claim of Mr. Browne Huberts to come 
in and prove a debt of Rs. 70,000 as a 
creditor of the estate of Mackintosh and 
Co. ; and tlie other as affecting the liability 
to the creditors of the above estate of Mr. 
Fulton, the partner who quitted the firm 
in 1819. 

Quotation the first : ** Partners at law 
are considered as joint tenants of the 
stock, although the same is always fluc- 
tuating; and being, therefore, entitled 
my et per tout, each may claim to be al- 
lowed against the other all that he has 
advanced or brought into the concern, 
and to charge bim with what he has not 
brought in, or has taken out beyondthis due 
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proportion. Nothing is to be considered as 
actually belonging to him. but his share of 
the residue on the balance of the account'* 
To 118 it appears that the above quo- 
tation has a very direct and significant 
bearing upon the claim of Mr. Browne 
Roberts. The question is, can Mr. Browne 
Xioberts be considered as a creditor at the 
time of his interest in the house ceasing 
on the 1st May 1828? Upon the balance 
of accounts of the preceding year, 1826-7, 
tlie assets of the house were less than 
their liabilities by the sum of fourteen lacs 
and upwards. We have stated this sum 
for the purpose of using the words of the 
witness, the late book-keeper of the firm. 
The actual state of their affairs was, if wc 
err not greatly, much less favourable than 
this statement. Upon this balance, there- 
fore, there was no residue. It is pretty 
clear, that upon the balancing of accounts 
in 1828, there W'as no residue, but a 
balance against the house of, we will say, 
fourteen lacs. Every body knows that it 
was a great deal more. The claimant^ 
therefore, in his capacity as a partner, 
could claim nothing from the firm, and 
ought to have taken nothing out of the 
bouse- Whether he did or not, we know 
not. His claim as creditor of the house 
amounts, it appears, to the sum of 70,000 
rupees, and ‘‘ arises (so says the witness) 
from his three-sixteenths share in the 
house ; from about Rs. 20,000 recovered 
on an insurance on the life of Capt. Ro- 
berts ; and from Rs. 15,000 sheriff's fees 
recovered in 1828-9. Tliere were a great 
many other items, both payments and 
receipts, which 1 cannot recollect. The 
balance was Rs. 70,000 !** It is some- 
what difficult to understand this. The 
upshot however is, that Mr. Browne 
Roberts claims Rs. 70,000. Now, ivith 
respect to the three annas’ share in the 
bouse, w'e know nothing to prevent the 
partners from settling among themselves 
tlie value of their respective shares. By 
what standard they regulate this value, we 
of course cannot pretend to determine. 
Certain it is, that to any one but the 
partners, the three annas’ share in the 
concern — that is to say, in the liabilities of 
fourteen lacs — would not be considered 
either valuable or desirable, and, at any 
rate, cannot in equity entitle him to come 
in with the bond fide creditor and entitle 
him to prove. With respect to the Rs. 
20,000, and the 15,000 sheriffs fees, sup- 
posing them to form part of his personal 
estate, and supposing his liability as a 
partner to have ceased, we suppose he 
might be admitted to prove bis debt. But 
we will now give our second quotation 
with reference to his liability as a partner : 

It may be further remarked, in eluci- 
dation of the character of this relation 
(partnership), wliether it be prematurely 
determined or expire by effluxion of time, 
still in contemplation of equity the con- 
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nexion continues to subsist for the pur- 
poses of making good engagements with 
third persons, and of winding up the con- 
cern.” 

The last quotation appears to us con- 
clusive as to the liability of both the gen- 
tlemen mentioned. The liability of Mr. 
Fulton is probably confined to the making 
good engagements with third persons up to 
1819, the period of his withdrawing, and 
that of Mr. Browne Roberts up to the 
1st of May, 1828. — Englishman^ Jan, 24^. 

A correspondent of the Knglishmany 
which appears to be the only paper dis- 
posed to speak out upon the .<<ubject of 
these concerns, makes the following obser- 
vations. which seem pertinent enough : — 

“ It is undeniably of very great impor- 
tance to a large portion of the community 
to obtain as much as the law will give 
them out of the miserable remnants of the 
insolvent agencies. What has been dis- 
honestly squandered, and thrown into the 
vortex of superfluity and extravagance, is 
of course beyond recovery. But what has 
been taken from a house in a state of in- 
solvency by an cx-partncr, and is yet 
tangible, surely ought not to be lost sight 
of; and in my opinion the ‘gentlemen of 
the robe’ would not suffer in public esti- 
mation, if they would give the creditors at 
large a little advice on the subject. But 
the fear or reluctance to speak out on the 
subject of the conduct of the insolvent 
firms — the deep silence which has per- 
vaded the political press, except on those 
particular topics which it would have been 
absolutely intolerable to have withheld in- 
formation, is not so surprising to me as 
the entire indifference with which the 
religious press has regarded the iniquity 
>vhich has been at length brought to light. 
There are two religious periodicals in 
Calcutta. Has one of them ventured to 
pass one word of censure on the conduct 
of the in- partners or of the c.r-partners ? 
Have they uttered a syllable in support of 
those moral principles which have been so 
manifestly violated ? Their lamentations 
over tlie dishonesty and want of moral 
principle, so apparent in the native cha- 
racter, are constantly heard — pages are 
occupied with the discu.ssion of questions 
as to whether infidel husbands shall marry 
believing women yOT 9 being married, shall 
be divorced from them, and with argu- 
ments to show the advantages of the 
Roman alphabet over the native ; but the 
shock which has been given to moral prin^ 
ciple by the conduct of men who have 
moved, and continue to move, Mn the first 
circles,’ has been wholly unnoticed by 
those publications, whose avowed object 
is tlie support of public, morality and reli- 
gious truth. This silence can be accounted 
for only on one ground, which is, that, in 
forming a judgment as to the moral prac- 
tices of mankind, the rank and class of 
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individuals must be taken into considera- 
tion. But I would ask, is there any very 
great diiFerence of moral depravity between 
two men, one of whom should purloin 
the property of another and appropriate it 
to his own use, and the other who should 
take it for a similar purpose, after it had 
been committed to his trust ? Or whether 
it is more honourable to abuse the confi- 
dence of another to the injury of his in- 
terests, or to injure them to the same 
amount and degree in any other way in 
which unforeseen accidents cannot be 
pleaded in excuse? There must be a 
defect ill the sense of the claims of religion 
and morality, or its organs of expression 
must have lost much of their power, when 
practices, which go to subvert confidence 
between man anil man, are permitted to 
pass by unrebuked.” 


PETITION AGAINST THE CHARTER. 

The petition of the inhabitants of Cal- 
cutta respecting the late charter act, agreed 
to at the meeting of the 5th Jaii. (see p. 87), 
and to be presented to each IIuu»e of Par- 
liament, contains the following arguments. 

The petitioners represent that they are 
aggrieved by the arrangement made with 
the Company, inasmuch as, although it is 
very beneficial to the Company, “ such 
benefit has been bestowed at the expense 
of the inhabitants of India of every class, 
and that no secure or reasonable provision 
whatever has been made for the better 
government of his Majesty’s Indian terri- 
tories.” That it benefits the Company at 
the expense of the inhabitants of India, is 
plain, from the bond-debt in England, 
the territorial debt, and every other liabi- 
lity of the Company, being charged upon 
the revenues of India, without examination 
or inquiry as to whether the debt (so 
called) was territorial. It is plain, fur- 
ther, from the 11th, 12th, 13th, and 17tli 
sections of the act, which give the proprie- 
tors of East- India Stock a preferable claim 
to the redemption of their stock and the 
payment of their dividends over the whole 
body of Indian creditors holding govern- 
ment promissory notes, given for money 
borrowed on the security of the territorial 
revenues. Not only has injustice been 
done to the territorial creditors, but every 
man and every class of men in India is 
made worse by the exorbitant provisions of 
these sections ; for the effect of these enact- 
ments must necessarily be to reduce the 
salaries of all the European servants of 
government, ** so as to render the reward 
of labour scanty, and return to their own 
country, always remote, in most cases im. 
possible ; to cripple the efforts of the mer- 
chant, and diminish commercial activity 
and enterprise by the scarcity of money, 
which an annual drain of capital to such 
amount must needs produce ; and finally, 
to fill the reflecting landholder in Bengal 
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fthe country which has hitherto been look- 
^ to, to supply all deficiencies) with a just 
alarm lest the permanent settlement of the 
land revenue, fixed in 1793, by Lord 
Cornwallis, should also at some future, 
yet no distant period, be set aside, when 
it shall become evident to all men, that the 
sums charged upon India by this act can- 
not be paid without increased taxation,” 

The petitioners go on to urge, that the 
difTicuIties of meeting these payments are 
likely to give rise to discontents, whilst 
the creation of u new presidency is calcu- 
lated apparently for no other end than to 
increase expense and patronage without 
commensurate increase of benefit, and the 
extension of the episcopal cstablislinicnts of 
the Church of England, an entirely use- 
less burthen, is moreover a grievance laid 
upon the great body of the people of India. 

The only legitimate object of taxation is 
civil government, defence, and inipiovc- 
ment of the country to be taxed ; the 
only legitimate object of extension of terri- 
tory or colonization, is the extension of 
knowledge, civilization, trade and com- 
merce. 'Whilst roads, canals, and public 
institutions are almost unknown through- 
out India; whilst it wants nearly all that 
art can do to promote the prosperity of a 
country, more of its surplus produce than 
ever will he si‘ut to England for the advan- 
tage of an English company of proprietors, 
or applied to objects alike foreign to its 
usages, its people, and its interests, and 
wholly unnecessary for the pu poses of good 
government.” 

As to the changes cifectcd by this act, and 
which the petitioners suppose are intend- 
ed to be the securities for better govern, 
ment, as far as the changes in that part 
of the government which is carried on in 
England are concerned, it appears that the 
w’hole material difference consists in this — 
that tw'o more of the cabinet ministers of 
the Crown ore made ex-officio members of 
the Board of Control, and all real and 
substantial political powers (except that 
arising from the possession of patronage) 
are transferred to the Board of Control 
from the Court of Directors.” With res- 
pect to patronage, and the power of nomi- 
nation to the civil and military service of 
the Company, tlie government of India re- 
mains in precisely the same state as before 
the passing of this act : “ the provisions of 
the act, whereby no native of India, nor 
any natural-born subject of his Majesty re- 
sident therein, shall hy reason only of his 
religion, place of birth, descent, colour, be 
disabled from holding any office or em- 
ployment under the Company, seem likely 
to be confined in their effect to the barren 
assertion of a principle that ought to pre- 
vail in all governments.” The power of 
appointment to the public service still re- 
mains attached as a personal perquisite tu 
the individuals composing the Court of 
Directors ; and while the Court itself, as a 
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body, will not exercise the power, neither 
the Board of Control, nor tlie supreme 
local government, can exercise the power 
of appointing a single individual to any 
oflice in the civil, military, or medical ser. 
vice of the country, however great may be 
his claims, or however valuable the services 
performed by his family. 

The petitioners submit that, as far as 
the act ailects the local government of 
India, its eflects upon the inhabitants of 
the country may be thus characterized, viz, 
that the inhabitants of Calcutta, and every 
Englishman throughout the presidency, 
have been deprived of the security they be- 
fore possessed ; that no local law repugnant 
to the law of England should be imposed 
upon them, while the great body of the 
people have gained no additional security 
for better government whatever ; that so 
far as the inhabitants of Calcutta of all 
classes, and all Englishmen not in the 
service of the Company, are affected, the 
security they have enjoyed for more than a 
century, by the cstabiishinent of courts of 
justice created by royal charter and the 
authority of Parliament, and proceeding 
on the known maxims of English law, 
threatened by the extraonlinary enactment 
that it shall not he lawful for the Governor- 
general in Council, wUlioul the previous 
sanction of the Court of Directors, to make 
any law or regulation whereby power shall 
be given to any courts of justice, other 
than the courts of justice established by his 
Majesty's charters, to sentence to the 
punisliment of death any of his Majesty's 
natural -born subjects born in Europe, or 
the children of such subjects, or which shall 
abolish any of the courts of justice, establish- 
ed bij his Mii/esffs charters. All classes of 
inhabitants of Calcutta are desirous to re- 
tain the security they derive from the Su- 
preme (^uirt of Judicature, and those who 
are natural-horn subjects of his Majesty, 
horn in Europe, are entitled to the protec- 
tion and support of the law of England ; 
and it would be a breach of the law, and 
the maxims which have always governed 
the conduct of Parliament, to suppose that 
a body of Englishmen could be deprived 
of every political right and personal secu- 
rity, and subjected to the punishment of 
deatli even, without trial by jury, provided 
the previous sanction of the Court of Di- 
rectors were obtained. 

The petitioners are w^ell aware that the 
termination pul to the eominercial existence 
of the Company, the opening to the peo- 
ple of England of the trade to China, and 
the permission to Englishmen to settle in 
India, are advantages which cannot bo 
denied ; but they observe, that the first of 
these changes is a matter which almost 
exclusively benefits the people of England, 
and that the permission to reside without 
license is rendered insecure and valueless 
by the uncertain state in which the laws 


respecting Englishmen seem purposely 
left ; and that, finally, the injustice under 
which this country labours, in having ex- 
tremely high and almost prohibitory duties 
imposed on one of its staple productions^ 
sugar, and by many other vexatious com- 
mercial restrictions and unjust differences, 
is still unremoved. 

That no additional security for better 
government has been gained by any ckiss 
of men in India, is further plain from the 
following facts, viz. that an absolute power 
of legislating is given to the Governor- 
general in Council, with no proviso that 
saves the rights of any man, or class of men, 
but only a proviso to save the prerogative 
of the Crown and supremacy of Parliament 
itself from destruction or diminution by 
the legislative power of the Governor, 
general in Council; that the provisions 
for the repeal or disallowance of any ob- 
noxious laws that may be made still rests, 
as it did in substance before, «vitb the 
ministers of the Crown ; that the provisions 
of the ^fitli section afford no protection to 
the class for which it legislates ; and that 
the provisions of the 47th section, for pro- 
mulgating future laws, do not prescribe 
even the very scanty security under the au- 
thority of Parliament of a publication of 
laws for a reasonable period previous to 
their enactment, which has been granted 
even to Ceylon, while the provision of the 
40th section, that one legislative member of 
the council of India is not to be a member 
of the Company's service, must be looked 
upon as no security at all, since it will he 
the Board of Control and the ministers of 
the Crown who will henceforward be com- 
mitted by a previous approval of the future 
legislation of India to its support, and not 
the Directors of the Company. The result 
of all these provisions is, that while the 
great body of the people of India has re- 
ceived no additional security for good 
government w hatever, the body of English- 
men resident here has been deprived of one 
most valuable to them ; so tliat no men arc 
the better for these provisions of the act 
but the ministers of the Crown, who have 
aicqiiired additional, and in India, by dele- 
gation, almost absolute and uncontrolled 
pow’er. 

The petitioners, therefore, pray that Par- 
liainenl will apply such remedies, by 
amendments of this net and new enact- 
ments, as sliall seem calculated to remove 
the evils complained of, to retain the secu- 
ritics for their rights and for good govern- 
ment they already had, and really to im- 
prove their condition. 

We subjoin the followdrig epitome of the 
speeches in support of the resolutions upon 
which tlic petition is founded:*— 

Mr. Dwkens insisted that the postpone- 
ment of the commercial to the territorial 
creditor's claims upon the territorial revc. 
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nue, while 6ie whole powor of govern, 
ment was given to the Company, was a 
breach of public faitli^ done without exa- 
mination of accounts, and without hearing 
the Indian creditors, who had a right to 
object. It may be said,*’ he observed, 
that this was done by the British Parlia- 
ment, under the pressure of circumstances. 
I deny the necessity to commit injustice. 
1 deny the necessity, in any possible case, 
of deciding without hearing ; and I say that 
they have, in this, found time to decide 
on pretence that they had no time to hear, 
and have, in consequence, postponed the 
claims of the territorial creditor, and lessen- 
ed to him that which was his only security, 
for the purpose of paying an extravagant 
dividend to the commercial creditor, who 
had the means of making himself heard, 
being on the spot, and would have been, in 
England, to an embarrassed minister, a 
formidable opponent." He denied that 
the destruction of the Company’s commer- 
cial character, and the permission to £uro< 
peans to reside in the interior without li- 
cense, were provisions for the better 
government of India the former was a 
benefit to England, and the latter \vas 
clogged by a virtual restriction, in the ar- 
bitrary power of transmission. “ Lastly," 
he concluded, " let us come to what 1 
may call the constitutional part of the 
question^the state of the law. What w'as 
it before? 'What is it now ? The class to 
w'hich I belong, in common with the inha- 
bitants of Calcutta of every class, had this 
security, that we could be subject to no 
local regulation which was repugnant to 
the laws of England-^that security we 
have lost. Will any man tell me, who has 
gained by our loss ? Not one. By this 
reckless act, a torrent of arbitrary power 
has been passed over us, levelling all dis- 
tinctions, all institutions, and leaving no- 
thing upright but a colossus of desjiotisin. 
It leaves the Governor-general in posses- 
sion of more power than any Tudor ever 
swayed, of more perhaps than any man 
ever held, save a dictator of old Rome. It 
may be said that these powers are held by 
him, subject to control,— .to what control ? 
To a parliamentary impeachment, if bis 
motives should be proved to be wrong, of 
which, proof is impossible! With such 
powers, a bold bad man may do any 
thing; a wise man perhaps might refrain; 
but there is nothing a weak, a wicked, or 
an arbitrary man may not do, short of 
the privation of life without trial. The 
whole power is given to him— he has a 
council indeed — but it is in every respect 
rendered subordinate to his will. It may 
be said, there is a law-commission ap- 
pointed ; without doubt there is, and what 
has it to do ? To frame a system of law 
for the whole of Britisli India, a system of 
law and process which shall be uniform ; 
and the instruction it receives for this very 
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light task is, that it shall make it as uni- 
form as possible ! Do you consider that 
in such provisions you 5nd the provisions 
of profound legislative wdsdom, or the 
traces of gigantic labour and care ? It 
seems to me scarcely possible to throw off 
with more indifference the duties of legis- 
lation, and cast them upon those who, if I 
mistake not, it will soon be found cannot 
perform them, and ought never to have 
l>ecn called upon to do so. Then the com- 
missioners are to act under the direction of 
the perpetual Governor-general ! And not 
a single limit is assigned to their power, 
not a single security under the sanction of 
ParIiam^pt afforded to us, not a path traced 
out for their guidance ; but they who may 
be possessed of some qualifications for the 
task, are to act and inquire under the sole 
dictation of one man, who, it is next to 
impossible, can have any qualifications 
whatever for such a task. Tiicy have a task 
imposed upon them which no men can 
perform, and the execution of w*hich is a 
wild chimera. Uniformity of law, in a 
country like this, with upwards of a hun- 
dred million of inhabitants, of various 
races and divers religions, in which two 
diflercnt systems, the Hindoo and the 
Mahomedan, irreconcilable with each 
other, and each bound up with the reli - 
giou of its followers, are permamciitly 
rooted; — uniformity of law under such 
circumstances! But more than this ; the 
commissioners are to reduce these tw'o dis- 
cordant systems, themselves divided into 
many subdivisions, to an uniformity with 
a third law, our own, which we inherit os 
our birth -right. This system is to operate 
upon Englishmen — upon intelligent Ilin- 
doos, who have received the benefits of 
English education— upon such a class as 
the military tribes of upper Hindoostan — 
upon Uheels — upon Cossyahs — upon a po- 
pulation as diversified as can be exhibited 
by any country on the face of the globe ! 
Then there is to be a uniform system of 
process ; impossible. Consider the usages 
of Asiatics ; consider our own ; how in- 
compatible, how opposed, in their very na- 
ture how impossible to be conjoined. A 
uniform process! when among the Hin- 
doos no female can, with the slightest pro- 
priety, appear in public, and no zenana 
can be entered. Apply that system to 
ourselves, among whom no such feelings 
exist. Is the system to be universal? Is 
it to be applicable to all persons, and under 
all circumstances? Are natives of tho 
highest rank to be put on the same footing 
with others? Why, then it would become 
a political matter, the government would 
be obliged to interfere, for service of legal 
process on a man of rank, by Asiatic no- 
tions, forsooth, degrades him ; and it would 
require a local law, or a fresh reference 
to discretion, to restrain the uniform sys- 
tem. I say again^ the task imposed upon 
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the future law commission is nothing better 
than a cliiincrical attempt to compass what 
is impossible— a signal example of the ab- 
surdity of its framers.” 

Baboo Biissic Krishna Multick^ who 
spoke in English, expressed himself as 
follows ; “ Gentlemen. Mr. Dickens has 
drawn your attention to some of the most 
important defects in the new act of Farlia- 
ment; and certainly, after a careful perusal 
of it, however much it may have been in- 
tended for the better government of his 
Majesty’s Indian territories, I cannot 
con:e to the conclusion that the clauses 
contained in it do in any way tend to their 
better government. The more I have pe- 
rused it, the more I have perceived that 
the motive which guided thosl^who passed 
it was sc-lf. It was passed, not for the 
benefit of India, but for the benefit of 
the I’roprietors of India Stock, and the 
benefit f>f the people of England, while 
the welfare of the millions who inhabit 
tliese vast regions was not at all cared for. 
JMr. Dickens has directed your attention 
to the commercial debts of the Company 
being paid out of the territorial revenues. 
I think that uiijust; and it siiows the 
llritish Parliament were looking to the 
interests of t!ie Proj)rietors of Knst-India 
Slock, and not to those of the inhabitants 
of this country. We were already bur- 
dened with a lieavy debt, and yet the Bri- 
tish Parliament entailed upon us an adfli- 
tinnal burden to pay the commercial debts 
of the Company. It should have been 
considered wlielher those commercial debts 
could with propriety be paid out of the re- 
venues of this country ; if they were in- 
currctl through the folly and mismanage- 
ment of the servants of the Company, the 
burden should have fallen upon them, and 
not uj)on us. There are one or two points 
to which I, as a native, must be allowed 
to advert. I will first allude to that clause 
in the act by wliicli the ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment of this eountry has been in- 
creased. I think a greater injustice could 
not have been committed. I know there 
are many who defend this, and who say 
that the civil and military servants require 
ministers to preach to them. It may he 
so, and it may be hard to deprive them of 
tliat blessing ; but why should the revenue 
of this country, taken from the hard earn- 
ings of the poor Indian, wretchedly fed 
and clothed, he devoted to the purpose of 
extending a religion which the natives feel 
to be destructive both of their temporal and 
eternal happiness ? There might be some 
excuse, if the object were merely a provu 
sion for the eternal interests of the Com- 
pany’s civil and military servants; but 
there is something more. It is said in the 
act, “ provided always, that nothing here- 
in conbiincd shall be so construed as to 
prevent the Governor-general in Council 
from granting, from time to time, with 
Asiat>Journ.N*S, VoL.17.No.fi7. 


the sanction of the court cf Directors and 
of the Commissioners for the Affairs of 
Indio, to any sect, persuasion, or commu- 
nity of Christians, not being of the united 
church of England and Ireland or of the 
church of Scotland, such sums of money 
as may be expedient for the purpose of 
instruction or for the maintenance of places 
of worship.” What does that mean, but 
that money is to be taken out of the hands 
of the natives to convert them to a faith 
which they consider to be wrong, which 
they consider to he detrimental to their sal- 
vation ? Is that just ? Is it right? Is it 
in accordance with the precepts of that 
religion of which they boast so much ? 1 

have not found one w'ord in their sacred 
book which warrants them to wrench 
money from the hands of an unwilling 
man to convert him to a faith which he be- 
lieves to l>e wrong. So much with respect 
to that clause ; but there are others w hich, 
as a native, I must notice. It has been 
asked (not here, but elsewhere) if there is 
any thing in the act to which a rational 
Englishman can object. Not being an 
Englishman, I cannot judge of the feel- 
ings of Englishmen; hut I do see a great 
deal to which I. as a rational native of In- 
dia, df) object. It is asked, if natives are 
to object to that clause by which all persons, 
of whatever religion or colour, are ren- 
dered eligible to office under the govern- 
ment? Certainly not ; but let us enter a 
little deeply into that question, and we 
shall find, tliat though such a clause is 
inserted, there arc other things which ren- 
der it nugatory. I allude to the necessity 
of education at the liailcybury College; 
an institution which, from w’hat 1 have 
heard of it, I should think the sooner it is 
abolished, the better for all parties. The 
best school for tliose who are to hold office 
in India, is India itself. All the lessons 
they receive at Haileyhury can lead them 
but little to a practical acquaintance with 
the wants and feelings of the people of 
India. It must be by communicating with 
the natives, by speaking with them, hycn- 
tering their wretched hovels, that any 
man can acquire that knowledge, without 
which his best intentions w'ill be in vain. 
This is an objection to the College upon 
general grounds ; but 1 will show that the 
clause has tlic effect of rendering utterly 
nugatory that other clause which makes 
the natives eligible to office. However 
one may regret the prejudice, still the na- 
tives entertain a prejudice that it is sinful 
for them to cross the ocean, much more to 
remain in England for years for the pur- 
pose of tuition. That being so, how can 
a native qualify himself for office ? Ho 
must either give up his worldly prospects 
or his n-ligioii. It is another question 
wpliother the Hindoos are sufficiently ad- 
vanced to be entrusted with high office ; 
but while this prejudice exists, if the Lc- 

(X) 
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gi»lature intended that clause to mean any 
thing at alj, they ought to have made 
some other provision to enable the natives 
to enter the civil service. The more 1 read 
this act, the more I am convinced the in. 
terests of the people of England were alone 
thought of. It has been said the tea 
monopoly has been abolished ; and is that a 
measure to which we can object ? No ; 
but why was the tea monopoly abolished ? 
for the welfare of the people of India? 
No; only for the welfare of the people of 
England. If our welfare was thought of, 
why was not the monopoly of salt and 
opium abolished ? Mr. Charles Grant has 
promised to do away with it; but when 
his promise will be fulfilled, heaven 
knows : I cannot say. Allusion has been 
made to the absolute power of the Cover, 
nor general, and Mr. Dickens has shawm 
you that he is more absolute than the kings 
of England in their worst days. What 
check is there upon him? If this petition 
succeeds, we may have one check ; but the 
Parliament has taken from us one that al- 
ready existed. The Supreme Court has 
always lieen n check, and that is now taken 
away. The Supreme Court is put under 
the power of the Governor-general, and, 
to borrow words which have been written 
in one of the journals of this city, * ilri. 
tish judges, whose independence is our 
pride and our glory, are reduced to be 
mere administrators of possibly ill-con- 
certed and ill-considered latvs.* Mr. 
Dickens lias also alluded to the cominer- 
cial interests of this country. In vain do 
1 look for any clause that speaks of the 
removal of the restrictions upon commerce. 
I recollect Mr. Grant said, that the mer- 
chant of Great Britain was so enterprising, 
it was impossible not to attend to bis calls, 
and do aw'ay with the lea monopoly. I 
cannot say what may be the enterprise of 
the merchants of Culcutta ; but I ask, if 
those restrictions under which Indian com- 
merce labours were removed, whether this 
country would not have fiourislied and in- 
crea.sed in wealth and power far more than 
it has done ? There is another subject to 
which we hoped, but hoped in vain, the 
British Parliament would have given some 
attention. In this act, there is not one 
word about the subject of education. Two 
additional bishops have been provided for 
the comfort of the civil and military ser- 
vants, but there is no provision whatever 
for the education of the people of India. 
Gentlemen, what are the conclusions at 
which we must arrive from this state of 
things ? Read the act over and over 
again, and you will find the truth of my 
remarks, however badly they have been de- 
livered. I do humbly submit, ' that we 
should petition the Legislature to remove 
some of the most obnoxious clauses in this 
act, which disgrace the British name and 
power in India.** 
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Almost every sentence of this speech was 
loudly cheered. 

Mr. Turlon said he could not read this 
act without perceiving it had been passed 
by a Parliament, the members of which 
had carefully, and he was sorry to say, ex- 
clusively, studied the immediate interests 
of their own constituents, and postponed 
all other interests to them. The whole 
objects of this act were Briiish^the whole 
advantages were British — the whole bene- 
fit had been conferred upon those whom 
he might designate as the constituents of 
the reformed Parliament. To witom had 
the grant of all that has been granted been 
owing? To those who had, for the first 
time, been truly represented in the British 
Legislature The representatives of the 
great trading towns had given to their 
constituents, or rather taken to themselves, 
all that their own interests required ; hut 
he was at a loss to find a single instance in 
which the interests of India had been con- 
sulted, or indeed, that any attention had 
been paid to tlieni. On former occasions, 
the I.egislature gradually advanced from 
one act to nnolher in a spirit of liberality 
ill their legislation for India. On tins 
occasion they had ceased to advance. “By 
the act which I now hold in iny hand,** he 
observed, the reformed Parliament ha.s 
handed you over to the tender mercies of 
an individual ; they have established a des- 
potic government, and transferred the 
whole labour and responsibility of legisla- 
tion to others. It is of tiiis of which I 
coinplain. I say it was idle to appoint 
committees, and to h^kc evidence, and to 
investigate, if investigation was to he fol- 
lowed hy no natural result after it had 
taken place. In removing the restric- 
tions on European residents in India, there 
was a very gross culpability on the part of 
the British Parliament in not having taken 
care, when they removed the restrictions, 
that nobody could have tlic power of im- 
posing laivs by wiiich in efiect they may be 
renewed; it was gross culpability in them 
not to have taken away, in express and 
positive terms, the despotic power of the 
Governor-general in regard to deportation. 
With regard to tlie supposed protection in 
the person of the fourth member of coun- 
cil, the thing was altogether illusory. 
What power or influence had a single indi- 
vidual, a mere member of the legislative, 
not of the general council, when opposed 
to the other three members, and the Gover- 
nor-general, who can control them all 
four ? So far from this being a protec* 
tion, it is in fact the reverse. A person is 
sent out from England, who is a person of 
influence at home, probably of parliamen- 
tary influence, and connected with the 
home government. lie is ihe connecting 
link between the Council and the Board of 
Control, as the other members are between 
the Council and Court of Directors, and 
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be destroys die efiloacy of the only appeal 
from arbitrary power in this country. How 
was this fourth member to act? He may 
assist in discussing a law before it is 
enacted ; in passing it, it cannot be said 
that he can be called upon to assist. What 
power has that one individual, as separate 
from the body of the Council, coming out 
witlioutany previous knowledge regarding 
the country? What weight will his voice 
have against the three others, long ac- 
quainted with this country, with a Cover, 
iior-general who is in the same predica. 
ment with himself? And this is the great 
benefit and advantage we have gained ! 
But was it the fact, tliat this fourtli mem- 
ber owes no sjiecial allegiance to the Com- 
pany ? Is lie not as mucli a dl^rvant of the 
Coinp'iiiy as the others? Is he not re- 
movable at their pleasure? After a per- 
son has come out to India, and given up, 
perhaps finally destroyed, his prospects at 
home, for an appoiiilineiit from which the 
Company can remove liim, how is he to be 
called independent of them? His mind 
may be independent ; his fortunes are not.** 
After coin]ilaiiiing that theliulian jieopleare 
saddled with the expense of an addition to 
the cliiirchcstahlisliment, a provision which, 
he was convinced, was introduced not by 
desire of the ministers, hut to conciliate a 
party ; and contending that the abolition of 
the lea- monopoly was an English object, 
inasmuch as the opening the China trade 
was insisted upon by the cnnstitneiits of 
the House of Commons, the English people 
— -ill which way their representatives paid 
for the votes they got, and which in some 
instances were made to depend upon their 
being for or against wlui is called “the 
Indian monopoly*’ — Mr. Tnrtnn adverted 
to the law' commission. ] ie remarked, that 
all former law commissions were Parlia- 
mentary commissions ; the reports were 
made, or at least submitted to. Parlia- 
ment, and published, and Parliament 
openly deliberated and legislated upon 
them. Here there is no provision in the 
act to compel any reports, to stipulate for 
any publicity. The reports may be made 
in secret to the Goveriior-general, and 
adopted or rejected as far as he thinks fit; 
and law's may be passed upon the reports 
without an individual having power to re- 
monstrate against them, though they may 
be ruinous to his interests and opposed to 
ali his feelings. From the nature of their 
duties, the commissioners may be many 
years (and to perform them properly some 
will at least be required) before a report 
may be hoped for or a code commenced. . 
If their labours had rather been directed 
to the securing to all the laws which be- 
long to their religion, caste, or country, as 
they at present enjoy them ; exemplifying 
Uie process, and reducing the expenses ; 
facilitating the approach and opening the 
avenuea to justice; and increasing tlia 
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number of judges, to that parties had not 
to travel, as in many districts now, 100 
miles to the station where the Judge re- 
sides ; if these lesser, but first and more 
obvious objects had been submitted to 
them, they would have been likely to con- 
fer more real benefit upon the country 
than by attempting, in the first instance, to 
form a code which ten years of previous 
labour and inquiry will scaicely allow 
them to commence. He coincided in all 
the objections w’bicb bad been urged against 
the destruction of the independence of the 
king’s courts. This act was a complete 
violation of the principles upon which the 
Supreme ('ourt was established in 1773, 
for it placed the Court under the Gover- 
nor-general in Council, and gives him, 
with the sanction of llie Court of Direc- 
tf)rs, the power of abolishing all the 
King’s courts. “ li has been cmleavourcd 
by many,*’ said Mr. Turton, “ to raise 
every prejudice against the court. It has 
been said, that tlie natives of Calcutta 
have been luined by it; and this assertion 
is to rest upon the authority of a gentle- 
man greatly esteemed here, and once high 
ill office in tliis country, and who had since 
obtained, at least for a time, considerable 
influence on Indian matters at home. I 
am compelled, however, to say that, by 
whomever that may be asserted, it is false 
and unfounded, l^ct me know wfio has 
been so ruined; point out to me the man 
who has spent more in litigation in the Su- 
preme Court than that whicii was required 
fairly to try the question of right or wrong, 
and I will soon satisfy any dispassionate 
inquirer that it rose from those vindictive 
or malignant feelings, which lead men to 
litigation rather for the purpose of gratify- 
ing tlieir own evil passions, than for any 
trial of a right, and which no court in this 
country can destroy, or indeed control. 
That llie natives of Calcutta may complain 
somewhat of the expense which is attached 
to that engine of protection, I will not 
attempt to deny ; that it is expensive, 
though not ns expensive as it is represent- 
ed, 1 will not deny; for it is, and neces- 
sarily must be, .attended w'ith a consider, 
able degree of expense, as long as it shall 
be necessary to have English judges and 
English barristers, until the natives them- 
selves shall be enabled equally well to fill 
those situations. In the nature of things, 
European labour cannot be obtained here 
at the same rate as native labour, and still 
less so in a profession which requires a la- 
borious and expensive education. It is the 
same in every department of European 
labour in this country. 1 have no doubt 
you w'ould find a native who would be 
willing to undertake the duties of Gover. 
nor-general for less than Sa. Rs. 2,d0,000. 
1 dare say you could find native membera 
of law commissions and legislative coun- 
cil for less than ;^10,000 a year; and yet 
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even now the Government and Court of 
Directors have thought At to send you, to 
All those important situations at that price, 
a gentleman highly celebrated for oratori- 
cal powers in the House of Commons, and 
who once as a member of my profession, 
according to his own account, held a brief 
on w'hich he convicted a boy of stealing 
chickens, rather than have recourse to the 
cheaper assistance of my native friends. I 
can And native secretaries and judges sud- 
der at less than 5,000 a year ; but to say 
that the natives have been ruined by the 
Supreme Court, more than by the sums 
paid to other European functionaries, is to 
say what is contrary to the fact. Who is 
it that Mr. Holt Mackenzie referred to as 
ruined by the Supreme Court? I have 
heard that Ramrutton Mullick is one; 
the man from whom the government, when 
Mr. II. Mackenzie was secretary, took 
nine lacs of rupees as a forfeit for not 
completing a purchase of salt, which they 
resold for a larger sum than that at wliich 
he had purchased, and for the return of 
which he has still a petition pending be- 
fore the Court of Directors.** Mr. Turton 
then coiidcinned the transfer of the claims 
of East- India proprietors from their com- 
mercial assets to the India revenue. Whilst 
by the operation of this provision nil mo- 
tive for economy is taken away, liowever 
lavish they may be, it cannot diminisii their 
dividend ; however parsimonious, it cannot 
increase it. Whatever they give, they pay 
nothing. I congratulate liamrutton 
Mullick,** said he, ** and others who have 
claims for compensation, upon their in- 
creased prospects of success, for the pro- 
prietors may well now be liberal when 
they have to pay away other people's mo- 
ney.** After expatiating upon the impo- 
litic mode in which the patronage of India 
was dispensed, not with regard to worth 
and.piiblic claims; and upon the neglect 
in the act of provision for the education of 
the people of India, he adverted to the 
topic of legislative representation. ** 1 
may be asked,** he said, ** from w'liat 
class shall the representatives be chosen ? 
1 do not care. Rut will it be contended, 
that India cannot furnish them ; that out 
of ninety millions of persons of the 
governed, and some thousands of intelli- 
gent Europeans, of the nation of the gover- 
nors, there are none to be found capable of 
advising the government ? I do not con- 
tend even that they should have absolute 
legislative powers ; give the same power 
as at present, if you will, to the Gc3veriior- 
general, as to adopting or rejecting laws; 
but will any man tell me that all the inha- 
bitants of all the presidencies are so desti- 
tute of knowledge, of information and 
ability, that you cannot And one, or ten, or 
a hundred, if need be, who could assist 
the government in its work of legislation ? 
J>o not tell me that all you can do for 


India in the way of a legislative council is 
to send out a i^ntleman of oratorical 

powers as fourth member of council, who 
is also to be the head of a law commis- 
sion, which has been in existence a year, 
and has not sat a day.** He concluded : 
**A11 my predilections are in favour of the 
men who passed this act, but I do say that 
I never saw a worse bill passed by any 
Parliament, reformed or unreformed, or 
one that evinces less consideration for the 
interests of those who ought to have been 
Arst considered, and more consideration 
for the interests of those who ought, in 
common honesty, to have been last con- 
sidered. Idleness, carelessness, reckless, 
ness of the rights and liberties of those to 
be governed, arc its great characteristics. 
There is not one provision contained in it 
for which we could be thankful, to which 
some clause is not tacked, rendering it a 
mere illusion.** 

THE I.ATE MAJOR-GEK. SIJl A. KNOX, K.C.B. 

“ The late Major-general Sir Alexander 
Knox had probably seen as much active 
and impoitaitt service in the Aeld as any 
olAcer ever did in India; where, in for- 
mer times, when our dominion may be 
said to have been but commencing, so 
much was in the way. He served under 
Lord Cornwallis, throui^hout the war 
against Tippoo; and I well remember the 
deliglit with whicli 1 used to listen, thirty- 
six years ago, to the various interesting 
anecdotes he took a pleasure in relating, of 
that eventful period of our history. He 
subsequently served under Sir Robert 
Abercrombie, in the campaign against the 
Ruhillahs ; and sliared in tlie glory of that 
hard-fought battle which terminated the 
struggle. 11c was afterwards appointed 
to the cavalry (at that time nut a distinct 
branch of the service, all oflicers then 
rising by seniority in the general line of 
the army, and occasionally exchanging 
from one arm to the other), and was some 
years adjutant of the 1st regiment, then 
commanded by that admired officer, Col. 
Robert Frith, the elder brother of the lute 
Brigadier Richard Frith, Captain Knox 
also served under Lord Lake, at the sieges 
of Sarsnee, Beejiegliur, and Cutcliora ; and 
afterw’ards with distinction throughout the 
subsequent brilliant campaigns of that 
gallant nohleinaii. 

“ In the year 1817-18, Colonel Knox 
commanded a force, not exceeding 8,000 
men in all, despatched against Shumshero 
Baliadoor, the son-in-law of the celebrated 
Mcer Khan. On coming up with the 
enemy, drawn up in battle array, with 
about io,(X)Omen and 40 pieces of cannon 
(the latter of which was the main object of 
the colonel's march), he received a mes- 
sage from the enemy's chief, proposing 
terms of accommodation. Colonel Knox 
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replied, * I am a mere soldier, come here 
to fight^ and not to negotiate ; my orders 
are so and so ; if you comply with the 
conditions in un hour (taking out his 
watch), all may be well ; if not, 1 shall 
attack you.’ The messenger returned ; the 
hour elapsed ; Colonel Knox immediately 
advanced to the attack, when the enemy 
submitted. 1 knew him well, and when I 
hoard this anecdote, 1 exclaimed, ‘just like 
Alick Knox !* Colonel Knox afterwards 
commanded the Hajpootana field force, as 
brigadier; and, finally, as major-general, 
the Dinapore division of the army. 

“ One little anecdote I must not omit, 
as it will show the generous interest he 
took in the welfare and happiness of such 
of his younger brethren as attracted his 
regard. In those early days (1797-8), I 
was, like most young men, extremely 
fond of shooting, particularly snipe-shoot- 
ing; and often followed this amusement, 
ir.. company with an old sportsman, for 
many hours, up to the waist in water, and 
under a burning sun; the necessary con- 
sequence was a frequent use of brandy and 
water, of which, though a youth under 
eighteen, 1 soon became a strenuous ad- 
mit er. One day, as I lay in my tent, 
reading (a novel most likely), with a stift 
dose of the fascinating beverage on a ebair 
by iny couch. Brevet Captain Knox (as he 
then was, though an otficer of above fif- 
teen years’ standing) came in, aiid,^ after 
other conversation, said, ‘ but what’s this 
(pointing to the liquid) you liavc got by 
you, at Mich .an hour?* (It was between 
eleven and twelve o’clock.) * Brandy and 
w'ater,’ returned I, with great simplicity ; 

1 am very fond of it!’ ‘ My dear boy,* 
said he, ‘ if you do not instantly leave it 
uir, and never touch it again, except with 
extreme moderation, you are lost for ever,* 
This was spoken in the most serious and 
impressive manner, yet with all the kind- 
ness and feeling of an elder brother. I 
immediately threw away what was in the 
tumbler ; assured him his advice should 
never be forgotten ; and, during my sub- 
sequent long observation of military lile in 
India, 1 have seen reason, in a thousand 
instances (sonic of them of tlie saddest 
description), for remembering, with the 
deepest gratitude, the advice of iny friend, 
on that, as well as many other occasions. 
Would that all old officers would follow 
his example ! ” — K. /. U idled Service Juurn. 
for October, 

exhibition of VEGETABLES. 

The display of vegetables at the Toivn 
Hall yesterday was not less gratifying to 
the gastronome than creditable to the 
members of the Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural Society, to whose care, labours, and 
example, the state of perfection to which 
the vegetable market of Calcutta has now 
attained, is mainly owing. The cabbages, 
one prizc cabbage in particular, were 


magnificent. The peas equalled in size 
the finest marrowfats ordinarily taken to 
Covent Garden Market. The potatoes 
were not very fine, but the carrots, nol- 
colly turnips, beet-root, and cauliflowers, 
were of a superb quality. Parsnips were 
exhibited, we arc told, for the first time, 
and certainly promise well. Altogether, 
the scene was of the most gratifying kind, 
and highly creditable to the exertions of 
the ffidtes and their masters. — Ibid. 

on N- FOUNDRY AT COSSIPORK. 
llic Calcutta Courier gives the follow- 
ing description of the gun-foundry,^ at 
Cossipore. Sets of turning anti boring 
machinery, on the most improved princi- 
ples, capable of furnishing ordnance for 
the future tvants of all India, are ranged 
on either side of the magnificent hall, 170 
feet long by 50 feet wide, and 40 from llic 
floor to the apex of the roof. But the 
most striking part of this superb building 
is the roof, the frame of which consists of 
straight beams of iron, rising from the wall, 
on either side, and meeting at an angle, 
subtended by horizontal rods of iron, these 
stretching in one piece half way across the 
room from the walls, and supported where 
they meet by a perpendicular tie from the 
beams, and having a single rod passing 
through them at right angles at the joint 
from one end of tlie room to the other, 
Thu perfect horizontality and straightness 
of these rods is quite extraordinary. To 
the eye lljure seems to be a sinking of some 
iiielies at llie chain joints ; but a very ac- 
curate measurement proved that the de- 
pression could not exceed one-lenth of an 
inch. The roof is coppered, but nolwith- 
sUinding the expense of Ihe co|)per (about 
lls. (>,(X)0) the entire cost of it, wo areas, 
su red, did not exceed lls. 11,000, exclu- 
sive of the original cost of the iron beams, 
which belonged to government, and bad 
long been lying near the fort; and so little 
timber has been expended in the construc- 
tion, that it is calculated there is a saving 
of more than three hundred tons in weight 
compared with an ordinary roof of the same 
magnitude, and witliout reference to the 
increasing proportions and extra lateral 
supports wdiicli the great span would have 
required. The saving in expense is even 
more remarkable ; for even at the common 
rate for laying a terraced roof, the charge 
w'ould have been upwards of lls. 15,000, 
and the estimate given in by a professional 
man for roof (or rather a trussed 

roof of timber with only iron lies and 
braces) was actually Rs, 48,000. The 
whole merit of this most creditable com- 
bination of science and simplicity rests 
with Major Hutchinson, the siiperintend- 
ant of the works. 

CONSERVANCY OF CALCUTTA. 

Another appeal from the chief magistrate 
addressed ** to the owners and occupiers of 
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premises in Calcutta,** invites them again, 
and in strong terms, to try the experiment 
of manoging their own affairs, as regards 
the cleaning and lighting and watering of 
the town, by forming committees of su- 
perintendence; and he reminds them that 
government have directed the entire ma- 
nagement of one district to be experiment- 
ally given over to such a committee. Mr. 
M' Parian, however, is obliged to confess 
that he cannot get the inhabitunta to un- 
dertake tlie task. This is JuaI wliut we ex- 
pected. Tile di-sposition of people here is 
.*:o totally different from what it is in 
Plurope, that no good, at least no energy, 
is to be looked for in a popular municipal 
government, to wlmtever objects it be ap. 
plied. The people choose to leave every 
thing to the general government. To 
avoid individual labour and responsibility 
seems to be the universal desire. — Cut, Cour, 

THK SlIEKHAWUTTtlE CAMPAIGN. 

The iJit/ii Gaz.Jan, 14, givei the fol- 
lowing news from Shekiiawuttec as sub. 
stantially correct : — “ The British Goverii- 
incnt has intimated to the Uajas of Joud- 
pore and Jyepore that it will retain the dis- 
trict and kilt Take of Sambur under its 
own managements, until tho*>e chiefs li. 
quidatc all our pecuniary detiiaiids against 
them, and relinquish the infamous prac- 
tice, recently detected to a horrid extent in 
both states, of deri>ing revenue from con- 
federating with bands of Thugs. Unless 
complete satisfaction b'e given on these 
heads, by the 16’th of January (which is 
know'll to be impossible), patl of the troops 
at present on the spot wjII occupy the ter- 
ritory by force, if necessary. Another mea- 
sure of coiisiiieruble moment is resolved on 
by the Governor-general. Jota Jlaiii, the 
virtual sovereign, or rather anarch of Jye- 
pore, has been informed that Shekhuwutlee 
and Tuarawattec will not be restored to 
him, until he manifests both inclination 
and power to establish order in a tract 
which has never yet known law and jus- 
tice.** It adds: ‘‘ The respectable por- 
tion of the Sbekhawats and Tuars antici- 
pate all the benehts intended by the proba. 
hie change which awaits their country; 
and even the hereditary robbers appear 
more than satisfied with the means of re- 
forming them, which the political agent, 
from the scope of his enquiries, is be. 
lieved to contemplate. The Bedawut, 
Liarkbanee, and Sallehdee marauders, who 
fled on the approach of our army, are be- 
ginning to return to their homes in expec- 
tation of being employed, in resalalis, for 
the preservation of the peace which they 
used to disturb, at the expense of the 
Chiefs who claim their allegiance. We 
trust the humbler footpads of Tuarawattec, 
the Meenas, who have hitherto lived by the 
calling of ancestors, will not be neg- 
lected^’ if such provision is, most properly 
|nd 'rationally, made for the mounted high- 


waymen, who used to subsist by plunder- 
ing their neighbours and the British terri. 
tory . The thakoors of that important tract, 
which connects llurriana with Joudpore, 
and thence with the Indus, will, we are 
assured, gladly contribute to the expense 
of introducing tranquillity and peaceful 
habits, in the confident hope of being am- 
ply reimbursed by the trade and industry 
which will arise in tlicir possessions.** 

'Ihe destruction of the forts goes on. 

ROMAN CATHOLICS. 

For a long time, a schism existed among 
the Uoniun Catholics in Calcutta, and 
fierce contiMitions frequently arose between 
the two parties. We are informed by a 
gentleman who has w'aited upon us, that 
since the appointment of Dr. 8t, Leger, as 
Vicar Apostolic of Bengal, harmony had 
been restored and that all was going on 
peaceably among this Christian flock, un- 
der their new pastor appointed by the 
Pope, until the ecclesiastical governor of 
St, Thome of IVIeliapore, thought proper to 
deny the autliority of the vicar of his fioli. 
ness, and to direct a rescript to the Homan 
Catholics here, alleging that Bengal be- 
longs to the spiritual jurisdiction of !\Ic- 
liapure, that the authority of the Pope’s 
vicar is usurped, and that they, as Portu- 
guese subjects, are hound to obey the law's 
of that kingdom. We must confess that 
we agree in this view of the question of 
allegiance, and think it a piece of unpar- 
dutiahle insolence in any priest thus to in- 
vite the BrHi>h subjects to consider them- 
selves subject to the crown of Portugal, 
and we hope the goveinrnent will interfere 
at once to su]>poit the apostolic vicar in his 
just authority, and deny at once the right 
of the crow n of I'ortugal to interfere with 
any such appointment, or to chiiin the oi)e. 
dience of the Homan Catholics here to 
that foreign power.- I lurk, Jan, 9. 

In consequence of a proclamation from 
the bishop of Aleliapore, denying the power 
of Dr. St. 1.eger,the vicar .'ijiOAlolie, to as- 
sume the spiritual command of the Ro- 
man catholic churcli in this presidency, 
having created a schism among the Catho- 
lics, a meeting was convened at the Moor- 
geehutta church, on the 14fh January, 
to decide, the question as to whether 
the bishop or the vicar should exercise the 
supreme rule hero. Mr. Michie having 
taken the chair, Mr. Valladares addressed 
the meeting in favour of the bishop of 
Mcliaporc, and said that it had ever been 
admitted that the Catholic community owed 
their spiritual allegiance, under the Sove- 
reign Pontifl*, to the bisliop of Meliapore 
and the King of Portugal, lie was op- 
posed by Messrs, li. Dias, J. Lackersteen, 
J. Siiiaes, M. Crow, F. Speed and Dissent, 
who ridiculed the power of the bisliop of 
Meliapore, and pronounced his proMama- 
tion extremely seditious, having a tendency 
to subvert the allegiance of British sub- 
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jects to tlie Kinj^of Eti^rlAnd, by domnnr). 
ina homage from them to the King of 
Portugal. The question was put to the 
vote and carried, with only one dissentient 
voice, in favour of the vicar apostolic, and 
a deputation of gcntlcMnen was formed to 
convey a petition from the Catholic com- 
munity to the Governor-general, praying 
him to support the power of the vicar in 
this presidency . — Itengal Herald, 

A writer on the other side states the case 
as follows: — “ Calcutta, from time imme- 
morial, has been, and continues to be, un- 
der the spiritual jurisdiction of the bishop 
at Madras; but the moment Dr. St. Le. 
ger arrived amongst us, it was his aim to 
usurp that authority, under the shaflow of 
a brief from the Pope, conferring on him 
the simple designation of vicar apostolic ; 
and to carry his supposed power, he ad- 
dressed the delegate of the bishop here, 
about tw'O months ago, giving him notice 
that, on the 1st January 18:15, unless the 
Augustinians submitted to his spiritual ju- 
risdiction, all their functions would be 
null and void, and ilieinselves out of the 
pale of the Catholic church ; under such a 
threat the Meliaporc bishop issued the man- 
date now under consideration. The man- 
date does not desire British subjects to be 
dislovnl, nor is it seditious in its tendency. 
It is merely a mandate to Portuguese 
priests from their supeM'ior, who is under 
pay of the King of Portugal, and only to 
them in a spiritual view it is addressed, 
wherein a paragraph of allegiance to the 
crown of l\irtug:d is introduced. To suit 
sinister views, the vicar apostolic has ni.uie 
a Jesuitical use of that paragraph : it being 
bis object to get the Aiigustiuians turned 
out of Calcutta by hotik or crook, lie en- 
deavours to excite the Catholic ctnnmunity 
by his pastoral, and not only the cointnii. 
nity, but goveriinicMit itself.” 

An’lUENT AT A SIlllADDA. 

We have to record the lamentable con. 
sequence of one of those mistaken exhibi- 
tions of native charity, called a s/tmatl, 
which occurred yesterday before the house 
of Hnjuh Gopeetnohiin Deb, in Sobim 
Bazar. The wife of the rajah having died 
a short time ago, his son, Buhoo liatla- 
kaunt Deb, felt himself bound by usage 
to honour the memory of his mother by 
giving a slirnod. The news of this extend- 
ing far and wide, brought in thousniuls of 
poor from the country round ; and it being 
anticipated that when the distribution of 
money should commence, the pressure 
would be very great, precautions were 
taken by the magistrates to send constables 
to the spot, and by the rajah to have the 
people separated into three divisions. But 
notwithstanding these precautions, the rush 
in one of the divisions occasioned a num- 
ber of persons to be knocked down^ twelve 
or fourteen of whom, wo understand, ex- 
pired under the pressure. 


Surely this is a motive for the interfe- 
rence of government to put an end to a 
practice so pernicious to society. Even in 
a pecuniary point of view, it is no charity 
to those who escape wiiliout accident. 
How small is the proportion of them to 
W'hom the loss of time is compensated by 
the four annas they receive ! Many expend 
days in their journey to get it. At least, 
within the precincts of Calcutta such as- 
semblages should he prohibited, as hazard- 
ing the peace of the town and the lives of 
its inhabitants. — Cat. Cour, Jan. 28. 

An inquest was held on the 28th and 
29tli January, on the bodies of nine men, 
women, and children, who were trampled 
to death, on the 27th, in a crowd col- 
lected at the distribution of alms on oc- 
casion of the shraddha of Rajah Gopce- 
mohun Deb’s wife. 

From the depositions of Mr. Macan, 
deputy superintendent of the police, and 
Constable Ryan, it appeared that the 
superintondent having received intimation 
of the probability of a great concourse of 
liamja/is, or beggars, about the house of 
the rajah, in Sohha Bazar, ordered a 
party of police to he present to prevent 
aeeidents. Mr. Maean repaireil to the 
place about IOa.m. and found the police 
there and the streets clear. The distri- 
hiition of fonr-annas pieces commenced ; 
up to twelve, he saw every thing going 
on fpiietly. 

Constable Ryan stated that, on going 
to the house of Rajah Gopeinohun, he 
saw a great concourse of ])oor people en- 
tering the ]>reinises ; two eompounils were 
filled. lie ord('n'd the |)eoplo off the road 
into a larger compound in rear of the 
house. The room where the accident 
occurred led from the large eompound into 
the road. There were six or seven thou- 
sand men in the con)])Oiiml, and tiicy 
were all to pass through the room, at the 
outer gate of which money was distributed. 
AVIien he heard of tlie accident, he rushed 
to the place, and pulled out iu^o children. 
He had hold of the arm of a third, sup- 
posed to he a female, but could not get 
her out in conscqueiice of the number of 
people who were on the top of her. He 
then went round to the other door, and 
having beaten off the crowd, drew out two 
or three more people. 

A native, >vho was in the room at the 
time the crush took p1ace> stated that, 
when as many as the room would hold 
were admitted, the door by which they 
entered was shut, till the people* in it bad 
gone out ; that, owing to the pressure of 
the crowd from the eompoiini], the door 
gave way, and the people rushed in, 
trampling on those who were within. 

The Coroner was desirous of ascer- 
taining if alms-givirig formed a necessary 
part of the shraddha, because,^ If it did 
not, then tlie police might be armed Vjth 
full power to prevent such assemblages ; 
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and the opulent natives might be advised 
to distribute money in other wa 3 rs> so as 
to prevent the possibility of similar acci- 
dents. And since, from the testimony of 
one witness, an inference might be drawn 
that Rajah Gopeemohiin had had recourse 
to alms-giving, contrary to his original 
intention, to prevent the large mob that 
had collected from committing outrages, 
on being disappointed of their cxpecta- 
tions, he would desire the presence of Mr. 
M'Farlan, who had had a communication 
with the rajah, to learn from him the cir- 
cumstances of the case. 

Mr. M*Farlan stated that he went to 
Sobha Razar, to see the state of that part 
of the town, having heard thata shraddha 
was going on at Gopeemohiin's, and found 
along the Cliitpore road crowds of poor 
creatures,— men, women, and children, — 
who had been sleeping in the open air, on 
the road. The street in which the rajah 
lives, which is long and rather broad, was 
completely blocked up by the crowd along 
the whole length of it. He went then to 
Gopeemohun's house, saw him, and said 
he regretted that sucli a number of poor 
creatures were brought together. lie said 
he regretted it too, and wished that Mr. 
M*Farlan had prevented it. Mr. M‘ Par- 
ian told the rajah that if he had received 
any application from him (the rajah,) he 
should certainly have considered of the 
means of doing so, and that of course he 
(the rajah) was not called upon to pay a 
single farthing if he did not like it. The 
rajah said he would distrihutc some money, 
because if he did not give any thing ** they 
would abuse him,*' (those were his words): 
meaning, his name among the respectable 
natives would be injured. Mr. M^Farlaii 
told the rajah that, after what was done, 
there was a necessity for a strong party of 
police, and gave orders for the three 
iieighlrauring thaiinadars to go down im- 
mediately with their people, and cautioned 
Gopeemohun and Radliakant Deh to do 
all they could to divide the people into 
squads or divisions, to prevent great pres- 
sure. He then went to Mr. Macan, and 
ordered him to go down with some Euro- 
pean constables, with the same object. 
Gopeemohun Deb said he had taken mea- 
sures to have it noised abroad that there 
would be no distribution. 

* The jury brought in a verdict of Acet- 
dental Death, 

adulterated rupees. 

A statement made by Messrs. Mocatta 
and Goldsiiiid, bull ion -brokers in Eng- 
land, to the Court of Directors, of the 
out-turn of several consignments of specie 
sent home in the Lady Kennaway by the 
government agent at Calcutta, in the be- 
ginning of last year, and found on arrival 
to contain a proportion of drilled and 
leaded rupees, was referred to the assay- 
master, at Calcutta (Mr. James Prinsep), 


who has furnished an elaborate report on 
the subject. The cases, three in number, 
being alike in principle, he selected for ex- 
amination that of Sir E. Stanley, because 
it was the only one accompanied by figured 
statements. 

The remittance to tliis gentleman 
consisted of Sa. Rs. 96,700, which were 
received and sold by Messrs. Coiitts He Co. 
The gross weight was found to be 38.431 
oz. troy. Some counterfeit and drilled 
rupees having been discovered in the re- 
mittance, it could not at once he sold in 
the bullion market, and it became neccs- 
.sary to melt up a portion (4,0fK) oz.) as an 
average sample, upon the assay valuation 
of which the price of the whole was de- 
termined. The certificate of Messrs. Mo- 
catra and Goldsmid states that, * had the 
rupees licen good Sicea Rupees, they 
could have been sold at GOd. per oz. ; but 
owing to tlu?ir being mixed with counter- 
feit and drilled rupees, and also to (he 
consefpieiit delay, no higher a price than 
593 d. could he obtained.* ** 

Mr. Prinsep states tlmt “ the means 
resorted to In his establishment for recog- 
nizing spurious coin, by cutting and burn- 
ing the whole of the rupees individually, 
being so much more cfiectual than the 
tests to which the native podars can sub- 
ject them, it very rarely happens that a 
portion of base and plugged rupees is not 
found in every remittaiiee, where no in- 
tention to diTraud can reasonably be sus- 
pected, inasmuch ns the deficiency is 
always made good by the podars. A 
statement of the proportion the bad ru- 
pees have borne, in fifteen collcctory re- 
mittances brought to the mint during one 
mofith, shows that one rupee in 2,(X)0 
nearly turns out to be bad, generally 
plugged ; and that the actual loss, after 
deducting the silver recovered from tl>e 
spurious coin, is one Ilupee tn three thou- 
sand.'' 

In the instance of the T.ady Kennaway 
remittance, it was rcsolvcil to determine 
the proportion of Inid rupees by melting 
4, 000 oz. in four portions of 1,000 oz. 
each, and taking an actual assay of their 
average purity. The assays of these four 
samples were reported 1 dwt. 3 dwts. 2 
dwts. and i dwt. worse than English 
Standard respectively. Mr. P. states : — 
“ I may here take occasion to remark, 
that in the wliolc course of iny Mint ex- 
perience, I never knew the out-turn of 
2,500 government rupees, taken promis- 
cuously and melted together, to differ 
from standard to the extent here stated ; 
nor can I possibly account for a variation 
of quality in four pots of similar contents 
amounting to more than one per cent. It 
might be urged, that this difference was 
pr^uced by the mixture of the base ru- 
pees, and in the melting which turned out 
Idwt. worse than Indian Standard, such 
might be the case; but in the fourth 
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melting the reported quality is 1 i dwts. 
better, or nearly three quarters per cent. 
better than the legal standard of Imlia, 
which neutralizes any such conclusion in 
regard to the worseriess of the pot. 

“ Tlie standard of the Calcutta sicca 
rupee is two dwts. in the lb. lower than 
the standard of Great llritain. It follow.s, 
therefore, that, if there had been no spu- 
rious rupees in the remittance, (he assay 
of the melted coin should have turned out 
2\V'. ; wljercas the average of the four 
assays reported by Messrs. Mocattu and 
Goldsmid is ItIjW. so that in fact the pro- 
duce was grenlf r than it ought to have 
been, in lieu of being dedcient, and the 
proportional excess calculated upon Rs. 
516,700 would amount to Us. 161. 2. 8, or 
to 64 oz. or .t*I6 nearly The real purity 
of the silver coinage, both of India and 
of England, was, until the last year, 
maintained rather higher than tlie nominal 
standard ; and the rectified mode of re- 
porting tlie a.ssay, now adopted in both 
countries, may fully account for tlie above 
average excess of purity ; hut this circum- 
stance, added to the great discrepancies 
of tlie four assays above quoted, renders 
it impossible for me to form any estimate 
of the ?iumber of forged or plugged rupees 
in the mass, further than tliat they do not 
appear to have been in suflicicnt number 
to infiuence perceptibly the out-turn of 
the specie when melted into ignots.*’ 

He concludes that, The rupees sent 
home were of legal weight ; that tJie 
average purity of metal ascertained by the 
assay report (on which report tJie sale 
was effected) wa.s superior to the rupee 
starniard ; and that, therefore, there was 
neither a deficiency in weight nor in qua- 
lity, upon whi<‘h a claim for conipensutioii 
can be founded.' ' 

rnopKUTY or ixsolvfnt firms. 
There was a large sale of landed pro* 
perty at Ttilloh and Co ’s yesterday, the 
particulars of which follow. A claim to a 
large amount on the e.state of Cruttendeii 
and Co. did not bring forward a single 
bidder, and of the bouses belonging to 
the Tontine of India, only one was .sold 
(Park-.street, in riiins), for Ks. 8,000. — 
Englishman^ •Tan. 16. 

instate of Alexander and Cb.— At the 
public sale held l.^th .Jaiinnry, the thir- 
teen shares (out of fifty) in Loru'.oii Build- 
ings, sold for Rs. 25.000: the house No. 
3, Haririgton -street, sold for 25,000; 
Harrowcll and Co.*s premises in the Cossi- 
tollah sold for Rs. 28,000 ; the house in 
Bom Bazar sold fur Rs. 3.(XK) ; the other 
lots were bought in, no offers near tlieir 
estimated value having been made. A 
moiety or one-half share of the Rungeporc 
indigo concern, Tirhoot, having 14 pair 
vats, 200 bigahs neez, and 2,800 bigahs 
AsuUjlourn, N.S. Vol. 1 7 . No. 67. 


ryotty cultivation (Sa. Rs. 62,758 average 
outlay of the last three years; maunds 
617,20 of average return ditto ditto ; ba- 
lance due the factory by zemindars, or 
from villages, Rs. 15,000) was sold for Sa. 
Rs. 75 000 ; the Clivc-street oil mill ma- 
chinery was contested for keenly, and sold 
for Rs. 4 200 ; for the Fire Fig's steam- 
engines, there were no offers. 

The house occupied by the Bengal Club 
was disposed of jmvatelg for Rs. 1.15,000. 
This price, and the prices latcdy obtained 
by Tullob and Co., for houses and other 
landed property, eslablish satisfactorily the 
value of those opinions which recommend 
a sale of the estates and premises mort- 
gaged to the late agency houses. — English- 
mun^ Jan. 23. 

THE SCOTCH CHURCH. 

The Court have ordered a refund to the 
trustees (hut without interest) of the sum 
(about Rs. 80,000) whicli the latter were 
made to pay to government about ten years 
ago, in consequence of the Court's disap- 
proval of the advance of that sum by Lord 
liasttiigs to the fund for building St. An- 
drew’s church, to make up the deficiency 
ill the subscription, which amounted to a 
lac of rupees, while the actual cost of 
the church was about 1,80,000. This 
tanly act of liberality, we beiieve, has 
been suggesteil by the 102d clause in the 
charter, which allows the appropriation of 
money in support of Christianity “ for the 
inaiiitciiancc of places of worship." — Cal- 
cutta Courier. 


JOURNAL OF MR. TRF.BECK. 

**JnneQih to ]3ih, 1824. — On theeven- 
ing when we were eneainped at Suoltan- 
poor, Mr. Moorcroft, in the course of 
some enquiries, learnt that there were in 
the neighbourhood a number of what the 
people culled boorjes or towers, which, 
according to their accounts of them, w'ere 
exactly of the same form ns that seen by 
us in the Kluirbiir country. In conse- 
quence of our stay at Bala Bagh, we had 
siidicient leisure to return in search of 
them, and in tlie forenoon of the Sth, 
taking along with us a |)ersori in the ser- 
vice of Sooltun Mahmud Khan, we setoff 
towards the place where they were said 
to be. Our road lay between Sooltanpoor 
and the Soorkiit, and taking a guide from 
that village, we were conducted to the 
bank of the latter rivulet, which we were 
obliged to ford. The water was so deep 
and rapid, that a man on foot could not 
have got across it, and its colour was quite 
red from the quantity of red earth washed 
along by it. Having passed it and ridden 
over some fields belonging to a small gur- 
hee, or walled hamlet, and over a piece 
CY) 
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of clayey land, much cut and broken by 
water-courses, we reached a narrow gra- 
velly slope, joining at u few hundred yards 
to the left the base of the mouiirains 
bounding this side of the valley. Here we 
found a hooij, but wore u good deal dis- 
appointed by its a}ipearance. It ditfered 
considerably from those we had before 
met with, and though certainly antique, 
was built much less substantial, its exte- 
rior being, for the most part, of small, 
irregularly-sized slate, connected without 
mortar. A good deal of one side of it had 
fallen down, and as there were others be- 
fore us. we did not stay long to exainuie 
it. We counted several whilst proceeding, 
the iiuinher of them amounting, as well as 
I can recollect, to eleven ; and seeing one 
more to the westward, and better than the 
rest, we advanced towards it. It was 
situated on a stony eminence at the base 
of the hills, near where the main river of 
Caubul issues from behind them, and 
nearly on a line with the garden of Char 
Bagh. We ascended to it and found it to 
be of about the same size as the one near 
Italia Bagh. but, as just observed, of a 
different form. It was in a inoie perfect 
state than any of the rest in the same vi- 
cinity. but varied little from them either 
in style or figure. It was built upon a 
square structure, wliich was ornamented 
by pilasters with single haseinents, but 
with rather curious capitals. Were it a tomb, 
one might suppose the centre of the latter 
coarsely to represent a skull supported by 
two bones, placed side by side and up- 
right ; or rather a bolster or half cyliiMler, 
with its lower part divided into two — on 
each side of this were two large pointed 
leaves, and the whole supported two 
slabs, of which the lower was smaller than 
tlie upper one. The most cprioiis cir- 
cumstance in this ornamental work was, 
that, though it had considerable effect, it 
was constructed of small pieces of thin 
slate, cleverly disposed, and had more the 
appearance of the substitute of an able 
architect, who was pres.sed for time and 
bad a scarcity of material, than the work 
of one who had abundance of the latter, 
plenty of leisure and a number of work- 
men at command. A flight of steps had 
'formerly led up the southern side of this 
platform, but nothing remained of them 
except a projecting heap of ruins. On 
the centre of the platform, was the prin- 
cipal building, called by the country peo- 
ple tlie Boojjt the sides of which had been 
erected on a perpendicular to half its pre- 
sent height. This lower portion of it wa.s 
beaded by a cornice, and was greater in 
diameter than the upper part of the struc- 
ture* its top forming a sort of shelf round 
the base of the latter. Its centre was 
marked by a semicircular moulding, and 
tbe space between the moulding and the 


cornice was ornamented by a band of su- 
perficial niches like false windows in mi- 
niature, arched to a point at the top. and 
only separated by tlic imitation of a pillar, 
formed, us before noticed, of slate. Tlie 
upper part of the tower was a little curved 
inwards or conical above, hut a great deal 
of its top had fallen off. ThcelTeet given 
to its exterior by a disposition of maceriul 
was rather curious. From a distance it 
seemed checkered, u good deal like a 
chess-board, an appearance occasioned by 
moderately large-sized pieces of quartz or 
stone of a whitish colour being imbedded 
in rows, at regular distances, iii the thin 
brown slate beh)re spoken of. 

“ The use of these crcetiniis next be- 
came a matter of speculation ; and Mr. 
Moorcroft, having heard that coins were 
frequently picked up in various places 
near them, instructed a man the day after 
oiir return to proceed to the iicighboiir- 
liood of them, niul try if some ancient 
pieces of money were not to he found. 
The inhabitants of Cmmiir Khail. a small 
village near them, said that they learnt 
from tradition that there Inul formerly 
been a lai'gc city in this part of the valley, 
and poiitted to some excavations across 
the Cabnl river, which they told us had 
been a i»ai’t of it. Of the coins, they 
stated tliat several hud been found of 
copper; but as they were of no value to 
them, they had been taken to some of the 
nearest hunneahs or shopkeepers, and ex- 
changed for common pice. This informa- 
tion gave a clue to the person in search of 
them, and he siicceeiled at two or three 
visits to some Hindousof Chahar Hugh, 
Sooltanpoor, .ific* in procuring several. 
They were very valuable and curious, and 
had on each .side of them for the most part 
impre.s.sions of human iigiires ; hut from 
the fivqucncy with which these were con- 
hined with representations of the elephant 
and the hull, it may he conjectured that 
they were striu^k at the command of a 
monarch of the Hindoo or Boodliii^t per- 
suasion. The variety was considerable, 
and there were certainly two or three 
kinds which might have been Grecian, 
particularly one that had upon one side of 
it a bust, with the right arm and hand 
raised before the face with an authoritative 
air. Of this coin there were eight or ten 
— they were about the same size as Eng- 
lish farthing.s. and the figure spoken of 
was executed with a correctness and free- 
dom of style foreign to Asia, at least in 
latter ages. The rust upon tlicm, and the 
decayed state of the surfaces of two or 
three, as well as the situation in which 
they wore found, proved that they were 
not mcMlern. There were several more, of 
the same size, merely with inscriptions in 
letters not unlike Sunscrit and some other 
inscriptions. The larger pieces of money 
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were bo legible, that a person acquainted 
with oris'ntal letters and antiquities might 
discover much from them. With regard 
to the hoorjest or buildings, previously 
nicntioniMU Mr. Moorcroft's opinion is 
probably correct. lie conjectiirts that 
they arc the tombs of some ])ersons of 
great rank amongst the ancient inhabitants 
or aborigines of the country, and, as the 
religion of the Hindoos seems to have been 
prevalent here in the earliest ages, that 
tliey may have lieen erected as records of 
the sacrihccs of suttees. Uiit the question 
cannot be satisfactorily set at rest till one 
of them is opened. It is odd that they 
should have escaped destruction, situated 
as they are in the full front of Moosulnmii 
bigotry and avarice ; and notwithstuinliiig 
wliat some individuals assert, their present 
decayed state seems to be occasioned by 
age, rather than by any attempt to dis- 
cover Nvlictlier they contain any tiling va- 
luable. A few people say that one of 
them was opened, and that a .small hollow 
place was discovcreii near its base, in 
which there were some ashes, as of the 
human body. 

“ IJrtle else worthy of mention oc- 
curred whilst wc were at llala liagh; hut 
it may be as well to notice, that the 
day liefore we qiiitti'd our camp there, 
we were visited by Shall Nuwaz Khan, 
one of the lieads of the Tajiks of Lu- 
maghan, and a very intelligent fellow. We 
had a good deal of eon versation with him 
relative to the tlistriet to which he be- 
longed. He praised it much, and spoke 
in high terms of the degree of cultivation 
to which I he lower parts of the valle 3 's 
were brought. Me also shewed us some 
garnets, or very cojirst? rubies, found 
amongst bis moiintaiii.s in such quantities 
that tile common people use them as shut 
ill shooting at small birds. Talking ot 
Kafuristan, lie said that he was nut aware 
of any history which at all threw a light 
upon the origin of its inhabitniits; but that, 
aecurdiiigto tradition, they were descend- 
ants of jiart of the Arab tribe of Korcish, 
which, refusing to acknowledge the divinity 
of the Maliomedun faith, were attacked 
by their brethren, and, after much resist- 
ance, driven from their native country, 
being still persecuted till they reached and 
found respite amongst the rugged inoiiii- 
taiiis now peopled by their posterity. The 
people of this neighbourhood and Pesha- 
war were indeed so credulous, that they 
believed one of the ancient emigrants to 
Iiave been alive in the early part of the 
present century of the Ilejia, and relate 
that his memory was then so good that he 
recollected his native tongue, and the 
persons who were conspicuous characters 
in the time of the Arabian propliet, and 
described the battles between the early 
Moosulman and his refractory brethren 
with a degree of correctness and precision 


which astonished his hearers : he even 
ventured to speak of localities and posi- 
tions of the opposing forces, nor were any 
mistakes detected in this part of his con- 
versation. This may be considered as 
anoiheriiistaiice of Asiatic credulity. Not- 
withstanding wiiat is said, the Kafur lan- 
guage has little connexion with the Arabic, 
though we are told a coincidence is dis- 
coverable ill a few words ; nor have the 
Kufurs anything like a literature of their 
own. Slrah Nuwaz even believes they 
have no letters, or don’t know how to 
write. They inhabit a cold barren country, 
with a surface of narrow valley, and rough 
liigti and unproductive mountains, fre- 
quently topped with snow.” 


THE GOVEIIXOR-GENKRAL. 

A meeting of native gentlemen took 
place at the Hindu College, to consider 
of ail address to Lord William Rcntiiick, 
on the occasion of his departure from 
India, when a general expression of 
regret was manifested, and an English 
address agreed to. 

The speakers were occasionally inter- 
rupted by .some Hindu college boys. 

The accounts brought by the Harrier 
state that the health of Lord Wm. Ben- 
tinck is much impaired ; and that he was 
to embark, in tlie Cura^oay on the 15th 
March. 


(.•OUBT.S-MARTTAL. 

A corrcspoiiilent of the Delhi Gazette^ 
January ^Ist, writing from Shekhawatteei 
says : “ The clays are very hot indeed. 
At Singlianu, the thermometer was at 86^ 
ill a good tent. 1 am now sitting sans 
every iteqi of clothing that common de- 
cency allows me to dispense witli. After 
ail, 1 had rather be employed even in 
Sbekhawattee tlian sitting on the eternal 
courts-martial with which the army now 
teems. 1 observe that the editor of the 
Agra paper attributes llie frequency of 
courts- martial to the bad rule of General 
Watson and the adjutant-general during 
Lord Willimn’s ah.seiice at Madras. I 
totally (lider with him in opinion. It is 
the system of petitioning, W'hich now ob- 
tains in the army, and the encouragement 
given to informers, that have done the 
mischief, 1 take it, and to which Colonel 
I.umley can have nothing to say, for the 
system of petitioning obtained long before 
he came into oflice. I wuU venture to 
add. from my knowledge of him, that he 
utterly detests and abhors it. Lord Wil • 
liani, though with the best intentions, I 
hriiily believe, was decidedly wrong in so 
readily receiving, and thereby inviting, 
petitions. Was it true that he actually 
received three tliousand urzies in one day 
at Delhil^*’ 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE BISHOP. 

Ttie bishop of Calcutta arrived at this 
presidency from the interior, on the 1 3th 
of February. 


CHARACTER OF NATIVES- 

Shaike Ally, who was sentenced to die 
last sessions for murder, paid the forfeit of 
his life on Monday morning ; he went to 
the gallows, as most natives do. with a smile 
on his lips, and a firm step. It would 
puzzle the observer of human nature to 
account for the inconsistencies whereof 
the natives of India appear to he made up. 
This very man Shaike Ally, one day. we 
see so utterly the victim of fear and fright, 
that he doubles his body into a box, which 
appeared more roomy for his head, than 
for his whole pei*son ; and, in another, we 
mark him advance to the tree with bold 
step and fearless mien, and die without a 
groan or shudder ? — Mad. Gaz. Feb. %. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE RAO OF KUTCH- 

Lieut. Crofton, of the 6th Foot, who 
superintended the education of Desalji, 
the young mo of Kutch, has made a report 
to Col. Pottiiiger, the resident, on his 
character and qualifications, in which he 
states as follows : — 

“ That the knowledge of English ac- 
quired by his highness is meagre, must be 
admitted, and that a longer time and dif- 
ferent circumstances would he" required 
for obtaining a soiiiuler and more extensive 
acquaintance with a language, ditficult 
even to the cleverest foreigner in Europe; 
still, though not an English scholar, his 
highness very nearly approaches to an 
English thinker, and in manner and in 
feeling more resembles the English gen- 
tleman than the Indian raja. Perhaps 
there is not another irtstance in Indian 
history of a prince, like Kao Desalji, hav- 
ing made such a rapid progress in letters, 
or having attained, at so early an age, to 
such a strength and vigour of intellect. 
The clearness of apprehension, and the 
patience of investigation, w'liich he has 
evinced since he came to the throne, and 
the justice and mercy of all his acts, alike 
prove him to be wise above his years, us 
to have been benefitted by the knowledge 
of JBuropean laws and ethics. The hap- 
piest results may be anticipated from a 
rule so auspiciously commenced, and must 
indeed follow from the firmness and mild- 
ness which bis highness has displayed, 
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particularly in some late trying circum- 
stance at Mfindavi while removed from the 
benefit of your counsel, in which he has 
proved . himself capable, by thinking ma- 
turely and then acting promptly, of fear- 
lessly putting down the factious of all 
classes, even those formerly protected by 
reverence for caste. 1 naturally must feel 
anxious, while desirous of not exaggerating 
the acquirements in English of his liigli- 
ness, that the government should be fully 
acquainted with the sound common sense, 
keen-siglitedness, patience in enquiry ,judg- 
ment, justice, mercy, and temper, with 
which the nio transacts the oifairs of his 
country, and how closely he scrutinizes 
every act of government, to eumpare it 
with the principles on which he has read 
and been told that it proceeds. In his 
private and domestic charurtcT, he is a 
rare instance of all that is ammhlc and vir- 
tuous ; and is as free from prejudice and 
bigotry as any Hindu cun be, without re- 
linquishing that faith, of which he must 
be, as raja, the nominal professor, if not 
the real l>eliever. I can a})pea) to your 
own intimate knowledge of this young 
priiice*s character for all that I have said 
in his praise : and it must be obvious that 
by treating him more like a petty Euro- 
pean sovereign than u.s an IndiHii raja, in 
our cominiinieatioiis with him, we nui.<!>t 
increase in him the liigh opinion he already 
entertains for all that is English.’* 

The rao, on Ins acce.ssioii, addressed a 
letter, in English, to the Earl of ('lure, in 
return to a letter of rongratiilatiun from 
hi.s lordship, in which he says . — “ I feel 
all the sentiments in the letter of your 
lordship ; they are good and kind. I hope, 
by doing justice and showing mcrcvi to 
make my ignorant people know that I am 
not a tyrant, but a king, and father over 
them.” 


THE IMAUM OF 3IUSCAT. 

Considerable alarm and disturbance have 
been excited amongst the inhabitants of 
Mandavie, in Cutcli, by a quarrel which 
bad for some time existed between the 
Imauin of Muscat and his tributary, the 
sheik Mosuba. The buggalows of these 
high and mighty potentates, resorting to 
that port for the purposes of trade, used 
each as much as possible their powers of 
annoying each other, till at last matters 
proceeded to open hostilities in December 
last, when the sheik's vessels, proceeding 
out of the harbour, were attacked by the 
imaum's dhows. The people on shore 
imagined that they were merely saluting 
each other, but were soon undeceived on 
that point, as the firing increased. Vic- 
tory for a long time seemed doubtful, the 
combatants being nearly equal ; bitf , just 
as the good fortune of the Iniaum ap- 
peared about to preponderate^ the inter- 
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ferencc of a naval officer in command of a 
Company’s pattomar, which happened to 
be in the harbour, caused a cessation of 
hostilities. The iinaum's commander per- 
sisting in his determination to attack these 
vessels as soon as tliey shall put to sea, 
the case has been referred to the Resi- 
dent.’^Bomh, Gaz, Jan. 31. 


CULTURE OF THE PINK -APPLE IN 
MALABAR. 

At the Horticultural Society of Western 
India, on the (ith January, was read the 
following U tter from Mr. Thomas Black- 
well, of Colalmh : 

“ I have the pleasure to furnish you 
with such infunnatiun us 1 possess on the 
subject of cultivating the pine-apple in 
Malabar. My first attcntiuii was directed 
to them in Malabar during the monsoon 
of 1829. From such as were purchased 
for use, I cut olf the upper part, leaving 
aliout two inches of the fruit, which were 
placed in the ground two feet asunder, 
and no further trouble was taken with 
them at the time. As the dry weather 
commenced, they were trenched, manured 
with old horse luariiire occasionally, and 
watered twice a day (before sunrise and 
towards sunset). The first I put down 
were not less than one and a half year 
ere they gave signs of bearing fruit, al- 
though the plants were unusually large. 
The first aj^pearance of the fruit is 
pretty, the rind is of a brilliant red 
colour, and on close examination appears 
to be covered with small buds. As the 
fruit enlarges, these throw out a deli- 
cate small blue flower, which gradually 
drops olT with the growth of the fruit. 
The period from the first apj)earance of 
the fruit until it is fit to cut is between 
two and three months ; they varied in 
Avcight from three t<i four pouiid.s, di- 
veste<l of the stalk and top, were of a 
large size, and delicious flavour. The 
superiority of the latter to those .sold by 
natives was acknowledged by several to 
whom tliey were presented. The soil 
they were grown in was a red loamy 
earth, mixed with the manure afore- 
mentioned. I must not omit to add, 
that, ns the fruits begin to ripen, precau- 
tion must be taken to defend them from 
rats and flying foxes, which I was in the 
habit of doing by placing over them a co- 
vering of catijan, in the form of a cap, 
during the night.** 

MR. NEWNHAM. 

On the 29tlj December, the farewell 
party was given by the society of Bombay 
to the Hon. Mr. Newnham, on his depar- 
ture for England, at Lowjec Castle. If 
the most numerous assemblage of all that 
was great, gallant, and beautiful, per- 
haps ever witnessed at this presidency ; 


if a most heartfelt manifestation of affec- 
tion and regard for a departing fi’iend, 
could confer honour on an individual, that 
honour was conferred on Mr. Newnham 
on this occasion. 

The vast apartments of Lowjee Castle 
oflered barely walking room to tlie crow'ds 
of dancers who thronged to the qua- 
drille ; and the ladies, hardly allowing 
themselves a moment to rest, changed, 
during the promenade, the arm of one 
partner for another, and resumed tlieir 
place in the waltz or quadrille till past the 
gay hour of midnight, when all adiourned 
to supper. The chair was filled by Sir G. 
Mulcolm. 

After the usual toasts, the chairman 
rose to propose the health of the hoii. 
Mr. Newnham. Nearly nine and twenty 
years had elapsed, he said, since that 
gentleniiiri first landed on tlic shores of 
India. It was a long time, and a severe 
trial for any person’s character to he sub- 
jected to : hut he a]>peulcd to the compa- 
ny present to bear witness how nobly and 
bow proudly 3Ir. Newnham’s character 
hud stood that test. Of his public ca- 
reer be would say nothing ; the high tes- 
timonials on this point were registered in 
the records of the government- But, as 
a mein!)(*r of society, he had ever been 
the foreino.''t in promoting whatever con- 
duced to its well-being and amusement. 
It might be said that hospitality was bis 
natural clement, and that social inter- 
course was the atmosphere in which he 
lived- In every institution wliicli had any 
benevolent or useful object in view, in 
every liberal measure, in which a benefit 
might be secured to the public, in every 
case of distre^.s, where charity was so- 
licited for an individual, Mr. Newnliam*s 
cliaracter hud ever stood forth in the 
brightest colours. 

Mr. Newnham returned thanks, and 
the amusements^ of the evening were 
resumed. — Bom. Gaz, 


iFritloit. 

LAW. 

Supreme Courts Kiindy^ January 
The King v. IMoltigodde and Others, The 
trial of the slate prisoners, for high treason, 
closed this day by their dcquitlal. The ex- 
amination of witnesses lusted from the 12th 
till the 20th. Mr. Justice Norris pre- 
sided. 

The indictment contained three counts, 
and eleven overt acts were cliarged in it, as 
follow : — It charged the prisoners with 
conspiracy, and having consulted to devise 
plans to subvert and destroy tlie govern- 
ment of this island, to depose the king, 
and to levy insurrection, rebellion, and 
war against the king; with having con- 
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apired and endeaTOurcd to set up some 
pretended prince or relative of the late 
deposed king of Kandy to he king of the 
Kandyan provinces, with intent to depose 
the king from the same, and to subvert and 
alter the legislature, rule, and guvernineiit 
now established ; with having conspired 
and endeavourt'd to send n deputation, let> 
ters, and proposals for procuring foreign 
aid and assistance from Siam, and from the 
French nation, through the Isle of France, 
with intent to levy insurrection, rebellion, 
&c. ; with having conspired and endea- 
voured to raise and collect amongst them- 
selves, and from other subjects of the king, 
money, ivory, and other precious articles, 
with intent to procure such foreign aid, 
and to seduce Jemidar Abdul Passiil, and 
other soldiers in the Ceylon Rifles, from 
their allegiance; with having conspired 
and endeavoured to collect information re- 
lative to the forms, laws, and customs 
adopted in the inauguration of Kaiidian 
kings, and in the coiJection and manage- 
ment of the revenue, and the enforce- 
mciit of compulsory service, and other cus- 
toms, during the period when the late Kan- 
dian kingdom existed, with intent to sub- 
vert and destroy this government; with 
having conspired and endeavoured to se- 
duce Arrawawella Uatta Maliatmeya, and 
other subjects of the king, from their alle- 
giance, to be aiding and assisting the pri. 
soners in their attempt to raise insurrec- 
tion and subvert the government ; with 
having conspired and endeavoured, by hold- 
ing pincomas and other public meetings, 
and hy messages and other means, to in- 
vite and seduce divers subjects of the king 
to assemble at Gampolla and other places, 
and there to make seditious and treasona- 
ble speeches to them, with intent to excite 
the said subjects to insurrection, Sec, ; with 
having conspired and endeavoured to se- 
duce Jemidar Abdul Pas^ul and other sol- 
diers in the Ceylon RiHes from their duty 
and allegiance ; with having conspired and 
endeavoured to administer a certain oath 
or engagement purporting to bind them to 
secrecy, and not to betray or give evidence 
against any associate or confederate in the 
said conspiracy; with having conspired to 
make or cause to be made a fac-siinilc of 
the sacred relic of the tooth of Rudhu 
contained fn the Karanduwa at the Malig. 
awa temple in Kandy, and to apply to have 
the said Karanduwa opened by the govern- 
ment agent, and then to set fire to the cur- 
tain of the altar, and, during the confu. 
sion thereby created, to place the counter- 
feit model of the relic under the Karan- 
duwA, and to seize, and carry away the sa- 
cred relic, with intent to thereby excite 
insurrection, &c. ; with having conspired 
and agreed to seize and attack the fort at 
Matale garrison, and barracks in Kandy 
and other places within the island, and to 
seize the ordnance, arms, ammunition, &c. 


with intent to attack and kill the soldiers 
and subjects of the king, &c. 

When the evidence on both sides had 
closed, and the court assented to the objt c- 
tion raised hy the prisoners* counsel, under 
the new rules of practice, against the de- 
puty king's advocate*s asserted right to 
address the jury in reply, after having culled 
witnesses in reply, — 

The foreinaii of the jury (Ileitry Wright, 
esq., district judge of Kandy) rose and 
expressed his anxiety to communicate to 
the court — ** an unpleasant circumstance 
which had occurred with regard to the 
native portion of the jury,** when he was 
immediately stopped hy his lordship in the 
following manner: — “Excuse me, Mr. 
Wright, for interrupting you— hut I can 
listen to nothing aflecting the jury, unless 
either the kiiig*s advocate or the prisoners* 
counsel are prepared to make a definitive 
motion upon the subject. Any other, us 
far as I can foresee, might tend to the very 
worst consi*qiienccs.’* 

Mr. Justke A*Ii/r/s then proceeded to 
sum up the evidence. lie expressed his 
satisfaction at addressing “ a jury of re- 
spectable Kiiglisli gentlemen associated 
%vith respectsible native headmen — a happy 
omen of the gradual softening down of 
those prejudices, arising from dillerence of 
colour, clime, and caste, which are the 
great bar to all improvement, and the fruit, 
fill source of endless discord,’* lie enlarged 
upontbe beinousnesKof the oirence of high- 
treason, remarking, “ that bigh-treason ad- 
mits, in tlie eye of the law, of no pallia- 
tion or excuse, but is, under any circum- 
stances, the greatest crime of which a 
siihjcci can he gniliy. If, for example, 
instead of living, as we have tiie happiness 
to do, under the mild ami beiiigriaiit sway 
of the Rritish government, it were our 
misfortune to uroan beneath the weight of 
Kandian tyranny, the iron rule of the 
Portiigiieso, or the jealous despotism of 
the Dijich, tlie case would still be the 
same. Any treasonable attempt to sub- 
vert the existing government, good or 
bad, to displace the constituted authorities, 
popular or tyrannical, is the highest crime 
known to the law, and subjects all persons 
engaged in such attempts to the highest 
penalty the law can inflict. Rut treason 
against the^Rritish government of Ceylon,** 
he added, ** must, of necessity, wear an 
aspect of uncommon malignity, because, 
never had any people greater reason for 
lasting gratitude than the inhabitants of 
this island, especially those of the Kandian 
districts, on the deposition of the Kandian 
tyrant and their transfer to the Rritish 
crown. The government of Sir Robert 
Wilmot Horton,’* he asserted, “ in all its 
broad and important features, would bear 
a comparison with that of any of tus die- 
tinguished predecessors. Those, therefore, 
must be traitors of no ordinary stamp, who 
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could for a moment seriously wish, much 
more deliberately intend, and actually at- 
tempt, to deprive the people of such bless- 
ings, and biiiig them back to a reign of 
terror. What were the causes of discoii- 
tent? Tliu only alleged causes which cuine 
out in evidence were of a purely seliish 
description, utrectiiig only tlie privileged 
chiefs uiid superior priests — opposed to the 
interests of the people, and leading cer- 
tainly to the conclusion that the conspiracy 
(if it shall l>e ibiiiid to have existed) was 
directed primarily indeed agaitist the su- 
premacy of the lii'itish government, but, 
secondly c*ir}d principally, against the new 
liberties of their country. The first is tlie 
ahoiition of compulsory labour and the 
apprehended ultimate extinction of shivery 
in llie Kandyati provinces. The first was 
conceived by bis majesty's government in 
the most benevolent spirit, was an inesti- 
mable boon to the great mass of the people, 
and has already been productive of tlie hap- 
piest effects : and coinpen.iatiori was made 
to those chiefs who at first suffered from 
the change, and their acquiescence in the 
measure was publicly and gratefully ex- 
pressed to his excellency the governor, 
tbrongli the moiitii of the second prisoner 
at the bar. With regard to the afiprehended 
ahoiition of slavery in the Kainlyan pro- 
vinces, it ivas a question, the final settle- 
ment of which must mainly de|U’nd upon 
the disposition of the Kandyan chiefs 
themselves. As to the third alleged criev. 
ance, of pretended iuterfereiice in their 
religion, never was a more extravagant 
complaint put forth. We refuse any longer 
to be parties to the monstrous absurdity of 
annprlling the attendance of the people at 
the religious festivals, and this, by a strange 
pcrver-»ion of language, is called interfe- 
rence ! The laNt grievance on the list, the 
structure of the jury box, be was almost 
ashamed to mention. There is a period at 
which concession becomes weakness and 
folly, 'i'bero is a limit beyond which pre- 
judice is not to be endured. Tlie question 
w'ith regard to chairs or benches was duly 
considered by the government and by this 
court, after full cuiisiiltatioti wiiii those 
who were best informed upon the subject 
of native baliits and prejudices, and was 
finally decided — and that even (he highest 
chiefs should any longer complain of de- 
gradation ill being placed npuii the same 
benches, which English gentlemen of the 
first respectability are not ashamed to 'oc- 
cupy, was beyond endurance." 

The learned judge then explained the 
legal ineuning of the phrase ** high trea- 
son," and the .substance of the overt aers 
attributed to the prisoners, who were 
cliargcd with a distinct species of treason, 
plain and palpable, whether it affects the 
king's life or not— the compassing to de- 
pose him from his royal style and kingly 
name in this part of his dominions. Al- 


most the whole evidence tended to the es- 
tabii.shmcntof this charge and he proceeded 
to enquire whether it had or had not been 
sufficiently substantiated. 

** It had been objected that all the evidence 
tended to prove mere conversations, and 
that words were not acts. I.oose words 
directed to no definite purpose are certainly 
not acts, but w'ords of persuasion or con- 
sultation how to effect a treasonable pur- 
pose, must be viewed in a very different 
light. Another point urged is the suspi- 
cious nature of the evidence, the wMtiiesses 
being almost wholly accomplices." On this 
subject tlie judge cited the remarks of Lord 
Kllenborough, on the trial of Col. Des- 
pard. Another argument strongly pressed 
by the piisoncrs* counsel was thejmpro- 
bahility that persons high in office and so 
well informed as the prisoners, could ever 
sincerely entertain the idea of subverting the 
Eritish (iovernment, and certainly at the 
first blush it did seem strange that persons 
so well acquainted as they must have been 
with the overwhelming power of the Bri- 
tish Goveriiinent, and the comparative case 
with which the former rebellion was put 
down, should ever have seriously contem- 
plated success in such a sciieine. This ar- 
gument was anticipated and well answered 
by the king's advocate in bis opening : 
“ 'fhe prisoners," said be, " must have rea- 
soned tiiiis — Our power is diminishing day 
by day, and the inferior classes are advanc- 
ing upon us, — now is the time to strike the 
blow or never." But the argutnent might be 
answ'erid more comprehensively — are men 
writhing under oppression, fancied or real, 
groaning under grievances, actual or ima- 
giiiaiy, ever likely to reason coolly and 
soundly on any subject ? The great protec- 
tion of innocence is the folly of crime ; if 
wicked men were always wise and prudent 
men (though in truth tlie supposition in 
terms refutes itself) there would be no 
living in tlie world. Besides, was it less im- 
probable that nearly thirty witnesses sworn 
and examined on the part of the crown, 
should all be perjured and without an 
apparently adequate object ? For, what 
interest could so many witnesses have in 
bringing about the destruction of the pri. 
soners at the bar ? ** Again, it was argued 
that iiotbiiig but a few conversations were 
proved. Aye, but what conversations ? 
Iiow' pregnant with matter ! The surpris- 
ing p.'irt, in a case of this kind, where plots 
had been carried on in secret — where se- 
crecy became of necessity indispensable 
until the plot was ripe — the surprising part 
is, tliat we should learn any thing of the 
conspiracy and rebellion that were hatching 
in the dark rather than that we should know 
so little. Who can tell how far the poison 
may have spread ? To infer that, because 
only a part has been brought to light, tliere 
was no more to be disclosed, appears a most 
frivolous kind of reasoning in such a case 
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aft this.*' Tlie learned judge then proceeded 
to comment on the evidence for the defence^ 
He could not forbear dwelling with exe- 
cration upon the diabolical plot for the des- 
truction by poison of the governor and as 
many of the heads of departments, civil 
and military, as could be collected together 
at an enteriuininent to be given by the 
Kanilian chiefs for the purpose — a plot, 
he said, only conceivable by ssivages,and the 
more detestable as founded (according to 
the evidence) on the very hospitality which 
should have disarmed all hostile feeling. 
Chrystoftel de Saram Modliar bad spoken 
to the previous peaceable and loyal cha- 
racter of the first prisoner, which was also 
evidenced by numerous testimonials pro* 
duced by the prisoner himself, and placed 
in the hands nf the jury ; hut against these 
were to he placed the undoiilited fact of 
the first prisoner's recent extreme dissatis- 
faction and mortification at the late tnea- 
sures adopted hy the government, and Uie 
treasonable practices alleged against him 
by the concurring testimony of so many 
witnesses. The governor's aid-dc-camp, 
Capt. Stannus, had spoken to the calmness 
of the second prisoner on his arrest, and 
the absence of any thing su-picious in his 
appearance or in his house. Tiie jury 
would attach such weight to these circuin. 
stances as they disserved. But they ap- 
peared to the judge to be of a very ti iding 
importance, since it was to be expected 
that a man who had treasonable designs in 
view would be particularly careful to pre- 
serve an unsuspicious exterior. The wit. 
nesses called for the purpose of throwing 
discredit on the character of the two prin- 
cipal witnesses for the crown, the priests 
Mapala and Ratnapala, it appeared to 
the judge, had lamcntahly failed in their 
.object. The respectable appearance of those 
two priests, and the manner in which they 
bad given their evidence, had particularly 
struck liim ; and the chciracter of the for- 
mer, in particular, was supported by very 
decisive evidence given by Mr. Tumour ; 
whilst, on the other hand, the appearance 
of most of the witnesses arrayed against 
them was very little in their favour, and 
the reasons they gave for discrediting the 
priests were loose, vague, and unsatisfac- 
tory. The learned judge concluded as 
follows : 

“ Now, gentlemen, the whole case is 
before you ; the evidence speaks fer itself, 
and 1 know not what I can say to make it 
clearer. Treasonable plans, treasonable 
conversations, treasonable meetings, on 
various occasions and at various places, 
are brought home to the prisoners by the 
evidence of nearly thirty witnes^s, whose 
testimony is on the whole remarkably 
cobsistent, and supported on the one hand 
by facts admitted (but endeavoured to be 
explained away, with wbat success it is 
for you to judge) by the prisoners them- 


selves ; such as the pilgrimage to Anarad- 
jahpoora at an uausual period of the year— 
the transfer of his estate hy the first prisoner 
to his son^the possession by the first pri- 
soner of certain insignia generally con- 
sidered as peculiar to royalty, and which, 
under the Kaiidian government, no private 
individual could possess tiiMler penalty of 
death, and the existence of extreme dis- 
gust and mortification in the minds of all 
the prisoners, on account of the recent 
changes ; and, on the other, hy facts not 
in terms admitted by the prii^oners, but 
positively sworn to by many of the wit- 
nesses for the crown, and rendered pro- 
bable by the general tenor of the stuternents 
made by thtee of the prisoners as already 
mentioned, tax. the payment of the 100 
dollars to VVellegidorc for the purpose of 
raising the p^ple, and the means taken to 
seduce the Malay officer. It now remains 
for you to di'cide whether the prisoners are 
guilty of the charge; and it appears to me 
that you ma^t come to that conclusion, 
unless you awe prepared to say that the nu- 
merous witnesses for the crown are per. 
jured, withoiit any apparently sufficient 
object." 

The judge commenced summing up at 
half past eleven o'clock In the morning, 
and did nut conclude before five o'clock in 
the afternoofi, when the jury retired, and 
after deliberating for upwards of an liour, 
returned a verdict of ('•ui/h/. 

The judge addressed the prisoners in the 
following terms : 

** PrisuiKirs, you have been acquitted 
by n jury of your countrymen of the heavy 
charge brought against you, and most 
heartily and sincerely do 1 congratulate 
you on your deliverance. It is not for 
me to question the propriety of the ver- 
dict ; the jury have declared you not 
guilty, and I must nut express a doubt of 
your innocence ; but in justice to the go. 
vernment, 1 am bound to say that tfiis 
prosecution was imperatively called for, 
and that the circumstances of suspicion 
against you were amply sufficient to 
justify your arrest and the long imprison- 
ment you have undergone. The anxiety 
which you must have suffered during that 
imprisonment, and this painful and pro- 
tracted investigation, will, I trust, have 
left an iiidclihle impression on your 
minds, and you will endeavour, I hope, by 
the extreme propriety and circumspection 
of your conduct for the rest of your lives, 
Co evince loyalty and attachment to the 
merciful government under which you 
live. Yon are discharged.** 

The Government Gazelle says : — In 
the course of his charge, his Lordship bad 
to remark to the jury, as a circumstance 
for much congratulation, that nothing had 
come out in evidence to throw the slight- 
est imputation or suspicion on the loyalty 
of the people at large ; and we were glad 
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to observe that the verdict was received 
without any unseemly ebullition of popular 

Jan, 22. — The Dejmly King's Aduncate 
rose and stated, that in consequence of the 
verdict of yesterday, which could only be 
attributed to a belief, on the part of the 
jury, that the witnesses for the crown 
were perjured, he was instructed to say 
that the government would abandon the 
intended prosecution against the remaining 
state prisoners.** 

Mr. Justice Norris observed as follows : 
** Mr. Advocate, The government will, of 
course, use its own discretion — with the 
verdict of yesterday, w*hich is now matter 
of history, w'c have now nothing more to 
do. For myself, 1 lay no claim to infallU 
hility ; on the contrary, the great proba- 
bility is, that I have fallen into some of 
those errors of judgment, whether of omis- 
sion or commission, which will cling to 
humanity ; but 1 can say with a safe con- 
science that, to the best of my poor ability, 
I have done my duty. I am bound to be- 
lieve, that the consciences of the jury are 
equally clear — but, I confess, I was sur- 
prised by the verdict.** 


§i>tngti|)orr. 

LAW. 

Court of Judicature, Jan, 19.— The 
first oriiiiiiml sc-ssioit for the year was 
held this day, for the special purpose of 
trying Nnsingry or Nastng Row, for the 
murder of Lalloo Sing, in order to con- 
vince the convicts located in the settle- 
ment (to which class the prisoner be- 
longed) of the celerity, as well as cer- 
tainty, with which justice would overtake 
guilt. 

The prisoner, Nasing Row, it is said, 
was the son of one of the petty rajahs 
tributary to the Kast-lndia (Company; 
which was confirmed by the witnesses on 
the trial paying him great deference, and, 
when speaking of him, giving him the 
titles of Rajah, Baboo, &c. The pri- 
soner had been transported to the Straits 
for treason and rebellion. He w^as a 
short, robust, and rather good-looking 
man, possessing a firm and bold exterior ; 
and his aspect of assurance at the bar, 
while bis case w'as undergoing investiga- 
tion, indicated every outward appearance 
of his being of a fierce, hainlened, revenge- 
ful, and implacable disposition ; one with 
whom deeds of blood had neither been 
unfrequent nor unfamiliar : sucli was tlie 
fact in his early days of freedom and' 
power. The deceased was overseer of 
the gang of convicts to which Nasing 
belonged, who, for some offence, was 
degraded by him from the task of carrying 
water to the convicts, to the more labo- 
rious one of carrying sand for local im- 
provement. 

Asiat, Jotirn.N.S. VoL. 1 7. No.67. 


The evidence for the prosecution con- 
sisted of confessions made to several 
police peons, by the prisoner immediately 
on his being taken into custody under the 
charge of murder, to whom he not only 
acknowledged himself to be the perpetra- 
tor of the foul deed, but of his further 
desperate intention of wreaking his re- 
venge upon several other convicts, had 
not the knife witli which he struck down 
the deceased broken off at the handle, 
rendering his wicked intentions abor- 
tive. At the trial, however, he relin- 
quished that defence, and setup an (dihi, 
fur which purpose he produced six con- 
vict witnesses. The trial created con- 
siderable interest, and concluded by the 
conviction of the prisoner, who claimed a 
right of appeal to the king in council. 

Sentence of death was however pass- 
ed, and carried into etfect on the 21st. 

MISfET.l.ANEiiUS. 

Papulation . — The census taken in Au- 
gust 1831 exhibits the population of the 
settlement at 20 .329, of which 19,4'32 
are males, and 6,897 females ; shewing 
an increase, compared with the census of 
18*3.3, of 4-, 277. 'The increase is chiefly 
in the Chinese and Malays ; the foriTUH* 
having augmented from 8, .517 to 10,767, 
ami the latter from 7,131 to 9,‘lo2. The 
Riiropeaiis have increased from 119 to 
l*i8. The Singapore Chronicle ohscTxes I 
“ The disproportion of the number of 
females, compared with that of males, is 
exceedingly great ; hut more as regards 
the Chinese than any other class of inha- 
bitants. This, an evil in itself, is the 
source of very much crime and iniquity 
amongst them, which, we presume, there 
arc no means of suppressing, but by en- 
couraging the native females to resort to 
this settlement in greater numbers than 
at present. By Chinese females, it must 
not be understood that natives of China 
arc meant ; the Chinese, when they emi- 
grate, bring no females with them, and 
those who are inclined to matrimony 
marry either IVIalay women, who soon 
learn to adopt the habits and often the 
language of their husbands, or the daugh- 
ters of Chinese settlers by Malay women. 
The number of these, how’ever, in this 
settlement, is very small indeed, com- 
pared with the total of the males.** 


The late Dispute . — An imperial edict, 
dated 7th October 1834, in reply to the 
report of the Canton authorities of Lord 
Napier's having left Canton, and of the 
frigates having retired without the BoguCv 
contains a tedious repetition of the prepa- 
rations made to resist hostilities, whereat* 
it in said, “ with dread and fear, they (the 

(Z) 
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barlmrian Eye, and others) repented of 
their oflTences, and supplicated earnestly 
for a permit to go down to Macao/* It 
tlien recapitulates the alleged interroga- 
tories put to Lord Napier* as to the 
reasons of liis ** transgressing the prohi- 
bitions/* and the alleged re])ly of the 
barlinriaii mei'Chant^ Colledge/* that 
his lordship, not being a tae-pan, was 
“ unacrpiaiiited with matters of dignity/’ 
(meaning, doubtless, the customs of the 
country), and that ** they have deeply re- 
pented of their fault/' It alludes to the 
disapprobation which Lonl Napier's pro- 
ceedings excited amongst his own coun- 
trymen. Nevertheless, it observes, the go- 
vernorconsidering tliat Lord Napier had 
confessed his fault, and hesougfit tavour, 
and as all the merchants had repeatedly 
made earnest supplications/' extended in- 
dulgence to him, and only drove him 
out of the fort;" although, ** at the time 
when it was equally im])ossible for the 
said barbarians to advance or to recede, 
W'hat didiculty would there have been in 
immeiliately exterminating them ? ** The 
emperor acids: ** But these outside bar- 
barians are in search of gain ; to intimidate 
them on points whereon they are alto- 
gether unacquainted with the laws and 
prohibitions, and to refuse altogetlicr ar- 
guing with them, is what I, the empe- 
ror, am extremely unwilling to do. If con- 
tumelious./hey should then be chastised ; 
if brought under subjection, they should 
then be tolerated. The said governor and 
colleagues, in conducting this affair, have 
yet acted skilfully and correctly. Before, 
on account of the said governor and col- 
leagues not having been able to take due 
preventive measures before the business, 
thereby admitting the said ships of war to 
push into the inner river, causing to the 
military the labour of driving them out, 
niy pleasure was, therefore, made known, 
that they should be severally degraded 
from their rank, and openly punished. 
Now, having driven the said barliariun 
Eye, and others, out of the port, the said 
governor and others, although at the be- 
ginning they failed in a preventive guard, 
have, in the end, been able to settle the 
thing well and surely, without loss of the 
national dignity, and without incurring 
any bloody strife, I the emperor, am ex- 
ceedingly well pleased." 

The edict con.sequent1y directs that 
Governor Loo is to be still degraded from 
official rank, though retained, but is to 
have his title oX guardian of the heir appa- 
rent restored to him, and likewise his 
peacock's feathers. 

On the 10th November,, the superin- 
tendents issued an official notice respect- 
ing their position, in consequence of past 
occurrences, of which a full detail has 
been transmitted to the government at 
home. ** Adverting,” it adds, ** to the 


situation in which his Majesty’s servants 
have been placed by the denial of the 
Canton government to acknowledge their 
public character, or admit them to official 
communication, they cannot but regret 
the inconveniences which may result 
to both English and Chinese from so 
strange and anomalous a state of affairs. 
It is manifest, that under these circum- 
stances. no cliannel exists for the convey- 
ance. in an authentic shape, of any ex- 
pression of the views or wishes of the 
Chinese government to his Majesty's 
knowledge. The local authorities, after 
having, from the very first arrival of the 
Coininissioii on their shores, persisted in 
rejecting the only legitimate means of 
communication, have no reasonable ground 
of complaint should their requisitions re- 
main unanswered. The superintendents 
are led to make the preceding reflections, 
in consequence of its having come to their 
knowledge, that several papers have been 
addressed to the private merclmnts of 
Canton, purporting to emanate from the 
local gov'ernment, and containing matter 
which it is desired may be submitted to 
bis Majesty's knowledge. After making 
every allowance for the .strangeness of the 
Chinese to external relations, it is diffiriilt 
to belieoe that the Canton aiitliurities, 
who constantly profess to act in confor- 
mity to reasonable prinei|>lcs, should have 
voluntarily placed themselves in so false a 
position. To judge by mere intrinsic evi- 
dence. it might he fairly inferred, that tlic 
particular papers al hided to were not au- 
thentic. Any other conclusion would in- 
volve the extravagant belief, that the high 
officers of the Chinese government, en- 
lightened men, and practised in the pro- 
prieties of public business, would place 
themselves in the helpless positions of at- 
tempting to convey the wishes of their 
own sovereign to his Majesty tlie King of 
Phigland through the incongruous medium 
of commercial correspondence. Such a 
course wuiihl be at v.iriarice with all sound 
principhvs of dignity, and a de|mrture from 
every dictate of reason. It would be to 
derogate from the majesty of their own 
sovereign, and to expose themselves to 
the certainty of preventing their commu- 
nications from receiving the slightest de- 
gree of attention. Under present circum- 
stances, the superintendents must at once 
declare that they cannot seek the least 
occasion to open communications with the 
local authorities. However much they 
might have deemed it their duty, if suitably 
approached, to forward a decorous com- 
munication to His Majesty's government, 
they must repeat, that, in the actual state 
of things, they con.sider themselves bound 
to await, in perfect silence, the final de- 
termination of the king.” * 

Optam.— An imperial edict, dated No- 
vember 3d, on the report of the Governor 
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of Canton, respectini^ the illicit trade in 
opium, directs as follows : — 

** Orders should further be given to the 
officers to appoint two cruisers to anchor at 
sea, among the barbarian vessels, in order 
to make search, and to prevent all native 
vessels and tanka boats from approaching 
the barbarian vessels to hold clandestine 
dealings with them, that thus the supply 
of provisions may be cut otf. If any na- 
tive vagabonds go in fast boats to the bar- 
barian vessels, to land the opium for sale, 
or clandestinely to purchase goods, let 
them be immediately sought after, seized 
and brought to trial, and punished with 
severity. I'he military commandants, and 
the district magistrates, on the inner ri- 
vers, must also be held responsible for 
appointing cruising vessels at the mari- 
time ports, to he stationed severally in 
previously arranged positions, so as to 
occupy all the inlets communicating with 
the sea. and there to cruise about in ro- 
tation, throughout night, for the purpose 
of making seizures. If any people, taking 
(opium) to sell, steal through, either in- 
ward or outward, let them be immediately 
seized and committed. Let the custom- 
houses, one and all, search strictly and 
with real earnestness; and whenever a 
seizure has been made of men or vessels 
smuggling what is contrahund, or evading 
the duties, let applications be immediately 
made, acconling to rule, and the paities 
be severally rewanled and encouraged. If 
any officers are negligent in keeping up 
guard, or if soldiers or police-men take 
fees to connive, let the soldiers or police- 
men be punished occordiiig to law, and 
let the said commanding officers be re- 
ported against with severity. Let the lo- 
cal officers be also commanded to inquire 
after and seize native vagabonds who open 
‘ opium furnaces,’ making diligent search 
for them, and punishing severely. Let 
the hong merchants likewise lie com’ 
manded to enjoin commands on the Eng- 
lish barbarian merchants, that they are 
mutually to examine and inquire, and that 
if one vessel smuggle and evade the du- 
ties, all the vessels shall be immediately 
prohibited trading; that thus they may 
thcunselves be caused severally to inves* 
tigate, and adopt preventive measures, 
which will be a plan more sure and per- 
fect.’* 

Hong Merchants * — An imperial edict, 
without date, sets forth as follows ' — 

“ At Canton there are merchants who 
have of late been in the habit of levying 
private duties, and incurring debts to bar- 
barians ; and it is requested that regula- 
tions be establi»'hed to eradicate utterly 
such misdemeanors. The commercial 
intercourse of outside barbarians with the 
inner land is owing, indeed, to the com- 
passion of the celestial empire. If all the 
duties which are required to be paid eun 
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indeed be levied according to the fixed 
tariff, the said barbarian merchants roust 
certainly pay them gladly, and must con- 
tinually remain tranquil. But if, as is now 
reported, the Canton merchants have of 
lute been in a feeble and deficient state, 
and have, in addition to the government 
duties, added also private duties; while 
fraudulent individuals have further taken 
advantage of this to make gain out of the 
custom-house duties, peeling off (from the 
barbarians) layer after layer, and having 
gone also to the extreme degree of the go- 
vernment merchants incurring debts to tlie 
barbarians, heaping thousands upon ten 
thousands ; whereby arc stirred up san- 
guinary quarrels ; if the merchants, thus 
falsely, and under the name of tariff duties, 
extort each according to his own wishes, 
going even to the extreme degree of in- 
curring debts, amount upon amount, it is 
not matter oi surprise if the said bar- 
barian merchants, unable to bear their 
grasping, stir up disturbance. Thus, with 
regard to the affair this year of the English 
Lord Napier, and others, disobeying the 
national laws and bringing forces into the 
inner river, the barbarians being naturally 
crafty and artful, and gain being their only 
object, we have no assurance that it was 
not owing to the numerous extortions of 
the Canton merchants, that they, their 
minds being discontented, thereupon craf- 
tily thought to carry themselves with a 
high hand. If regulations be not plainly 
established, strictly prohibiting these 
things, how can the barbarous multitude 
be ke|»t in subjection, and misdemeanors 
be eradicated ? 

Let Loo and his colleagues examine 
with sincerity and earnestness ; and if 
offences of the above description exist, 
let them immediately inflict severe pu- 
nishment ; therefore let there not be the 
least connivance or screening, l.et them 
also, with their whole hearts, consult and 
deliberate ; and report fully and with 
fidelity as to tlie measures they, on irives- 
tigiitioii, propose for the secure e.stabJtsh- 
meiit of regulations ; so as to create con- 
fident hopes tliat the barbarians will be 
disposed to submit gladly, and that frau- 
dulent merchants will not dare to indulge 
in peeling and scraping them. 7'hen will 
they (Loo and his coUe^ues) not fail of 
fulfilling the duties of their offices. Make 
known this edict. Respect this.” 


Au0trala0la. 

NEW SOUTH WAL.E& 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Female Emigrants * — On former occa- 
sions, we felt it our duty to expatiate, in 
broad terms, on the very extraordina^ 
negligence as to the morals of female emi- 
grants, and thfrir actual capabilities, which 
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have formed the chief, if not the on/y, dis- 
tinguishingf trait in the anomalous pro- 
ceedings of the London Committee. The 
exposition of the machinery employed to 
conduct this business, by Dr. Lang, con- 
firms our long-expressed prejudices ; and 
we do think that it is a gross perver- 
sion of common sense and common 
honesty, to.' appropriate the funds of the 
colony to wliat we cannot but term the 
worst of purposes; for what are we to 
expect from the indecorous conduct and 
bad habits of most of the female emigrants 
but debaiicbcry and vice ? Few among 
them have any industnous qualidcation-^ 
down from the /?«/ Hover to the David 
Scott — the majority have exhibited, in 
their lives, any thing but that proper de- 
meanour which might have lieen expected, 
and could have been commanded, had less 
prodigality attended the expenditure of 
our funds. If we must receive the wo- 
men, we arc bound, from motives of pure 
humanity, to distribute them so that their 
unrestrained intercourse with an already 
overcharged dissolute population, may not 
increase the deplorable immorality of the 
period, which a well-directed and well- 
selected class of emigrants might have 
greatly mitigated. It is a fact, attested by 
long and watchful experience, that a vast 
proportion of the women by the Hed 
Hover, and subsequent vessels (not inclu* 
ding the David Scott), have been actually 
driven into profligacy, because, leaving 
situations without sufiicieiit to maintain 
them, they have been obliged to resort to 
infamous places for shelter, or become 
starved and exposed to the inclemency of 
the weather. — Sydnet/ Gaz. Jan, 10. 

Many of the poor girls, per ship David 
Scott, are wandering about town, com- 
plaining of tbeir hartl fate in being invei- 
gled, under false pretences, to this inhos- 
pitable place, and are racking their inven- 
tions to return to the mother country. 
Some of them are to be pitieil, while most 
of them are indisposed to labour, and not 
a few have been found refractory in com- 
fortable situations of service . — AnstraUany 
Jan, 110. 

Bmhrangera.^^Tlie Sydney papers con- 
tain repeated notices of the atrocities of the 
bushrangers. The Sydney Times, of Jan. 
9, states, that a gentleman of Argyle had 
been seized by bushrangers, overpowered, 
tied up, and flogged, in revenge for his 
having, as a magistrate, subjected the par- 
ties to corporal punishment- The fellows 
debated how many lashes tliey would 
inflict, one saying 26, which was the 
number be had received ; but the other 
said he had received 50, and would and 
did repay that number 

SWAN RIVER. 

Extract of a letter from a three-year- 
old settler :— ** You ask me what I am 


IJULY, 

doing?— -Why, trying to settle. 1 bought 
a cow (32 guineas), but a rascally boy 
turned her loose, and she has been now 
three years in the bush. I also tried to 
merchandize — did very well at first, but 
lost 100 afterwards, and gave it up for 
a bad job. I^aid down a fine ten -ton 
sailing boat of native timber — as fine a 
boat as ever swam, and did very well at 
first, making j^^lOO ; but the captain con- 
trived to make a total wreck of her on a 
fine summer's day, with a fair wind ; and 
though I got judgment agiiinst him in the 
civil court for the value of the boat (i: 120) 
it was a bud job again, for I iaul law ex- 
penses to pay, and he was not worth a 
farthing. I am now a miller, having 
offered to build a corn-mill on my own 
two town allotments here in Perth, and 
get an artificial stream of water to turn it 
— pro bono puhlico^if government would 
lend me the money to do so. And this 
arrangement I in part effected, only go- 
vernment bound me down not to charge 
more thaw 2s. a bushel grinding; and al- 
lowed me only half the sum required fora 
complete mill, as they, as well as others, 
doubted my power of creating a inill- 
streum vAere there was none before — 
there being no mill-streams in the settled 
part of tlic colony in the summer, when 
grinding Is especially wanted. I have 
completely succeeded, how'ever, as far ns 
half the money would go, and have now 
been working these six months. I got 
the millstones of the full size (four feet 
diameter and ten inches thick) from the 
Blue hills — about '10 miles off. People 
laughed, and said that it was impossible 
that mill-stones could be found in this 
country ; but 1 laughed too, in my sleeve, 
for 1 am an old hand, you know, at that 
w'ork. Tiiey have answered beautifully, 
quite equal to French burrs. They are 
of granite formation, both equally hard, 
but of very different qualities. Every part 
of them gives showers of sparkles when 
struck with a hard steel ; their colours are 
part transparent, beautifully crystallized in 
plates, part pure opaque white, with red- 
dish, grey, black, and purplish spots. All 
the lime-stone found in this colony is on 
or near tlie sea-coast. It produces lime 
of the purest white, and iniicli of it ap- 
pears to be trunks, roots, and brunches of 
an extensive forest of large trees ; in some, 
even the bark and angular ring are visible. 
In all the streams about the colony is 
found abundantly a minute, ponderous, 
black sand, strongly attractable by tlie 
magnet. In (he island of liottencst is 
also a fruitful mine of rock salt, which is 
used at table in its crude state. Large 
tracts of the colony are sandy, but not 
barren sand ; it carries a luxuriaYit native 
vegetation, and, if well treated, bears 
wheat, oats, barley, vegetables, Ac. ; in- 
deed^ anything, with manure and water in 
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the Bummer. 1 have discovered on the 
banks of the Swan, above Pertli, the finest 
plaster stone in the world. It is trans* 
parent as glass, rhomboidal, in plates, with 
many internal fractures and flaws. I call 
it, after the Italians, Specchio d'Asino.** 

KING GEOUGE'S SOUND. 

The last accounts from King George’s 
Sound furnish a description of this new 
colony, by Capt. Bateman, of H. M.’s 
brig Tamiir. He describes the sound as 
very easy of access, and that it pro- 
vides good anchorage ; the land remark- 
able. The harbour is a perfect basin, 
with a very narrow entrance, with about 
four fathoms ; the tide rises about four 
feet once every twenty-four hours. Fish 
are plentiful, but small in the harbour ; 
but ill the sound snappers are abundant 
and excellent. The land round the har- 
bour is of a very sandy nature, and no- 
thing prepossessing in appearance, al- 
though it produces three crops of potatoes 
annually. Very little wood is to be seen 
near the township. The township of Al- 
bany is well situated as to water, and 
capable of being ultimately a fine town ; 
the plan of the streets is regular, forming 
angles, the centre or main street in front 
forming a crescent. The inhabitants, in- 
cluding the military, were about seventy, 
prior to the late incrense which went out 
in the Oovernor Stirlim/. 'I'he allot- 
ments in town are half an acre each, with 
a fa9ade attached to them, which wdll be 
a pluri of building for the proprietors. 
The chief and best allotments had been 
all taken. On travelling into the inte- 
rior, flats of land were seen, which appear- 
ed in a considerable degree swampy. 
Tribes of natives were frec^uently about, 
and perfectly harmless, and seveml had 
become voluntary servants to the settlers. 
A number had been employed in working 
up the black bog, or grass tree, and these 
were paid with one pound of flour for 
every fifty they got up. An order had 
been given by the Admiralty for 10,000 
feet of timber upon trial. The qualifica- 
tions of the country were decidedly capa- 
ble of great improvement, ('apt. Bateman 
advises those going to the westward not 
to approach the land, but to make a west 
course, if they can. 

The petition of the settlers of King 
George’s Sound to the home govern- 
ment, praying to bo made a convict colo- 
ny, sets forth that, though fully aware' 
that this colony was establislied upon the 
principles of free labour, and that the 
general opinion of the settlers formerly 
was that the presence of convicts would 
be objectionable, they now find that tlie 
diflficultteB they have to encounter in the 
progress of establishing themselves in the 
interior, cannot be overcome by the exer- 


tions of private individuals, separated, as 
they must be, at remote distances from 
each other, and without any means of 
communication ; and, therefore, that the 
unpleasant feeling regarding the presence 
of convicts must yield to the more impor- 
tant object of advancing themselves and 
the colony in general.*’ 

VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

LAW. 

A case of some commercial importance 
was decided in the Supreme Court. It 
was ail action brought by Mr. Askin Mor- 
rison against Capt. Swanston, on the part 
of Messrs. Jardinc, Matheson and Co. of 
Canton, to recover the profits of an in- 
vestment of tea transmitted by that house 
to this place by the Lady of the Lake. 
Messrs. Jardiiie and Co. had written in 
such a manner to both Capt. Swanston 
and Mr. Morrison, that the former con- 
sidered himself authorized to dispose of 
the tea on their account, as circum- 
stances might direct, to the best advan- 
tage ; while the latter considered himself, 
in like manner, entitled to receive the tea 
at the cost price specified in the invoice. 
The jury, which was highly respectable, 
impanelled under the newly passed Act 
of Council, returned a verdict for the 
plaiiitifif, damages .£1,547. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Arrests. — It is a most disgraceful fact, 
that, from ofiicial returns made by the 
shcrifif of New South Wales to the sheriflf 
of this colony, the number of writs is- 
sued by the sherifiT in New South Wales 
amounted to one thousand, whilst up- 
wards of two thousand were issued in this 
colony. Is this not dreadful to contem- 
plate? Are w'e not rough-ridden over by 
the law and lawyers? A population of 
upwards of 80,0(X) souls requires legal pro- 
cess on the part of the sheriff against one 
thousand; whilst a population of less than 
30,000, for the same period, had upw*ards 
of two thousand issued. — Shame on our 
law authorities ! — Col. Times, Jan. 13. 

Natural Products.^ An attempt is now 
making by Mr. Joigenson, to collect some 
of the plants, and other native produc- 
tions, in the interior, that are likely to 
prove useful articles of export. — Hob. T. 
Cour, Dec, 19. 


iEealanH. 

Tlie Sydney papers contain Mrs. 
Guard’s narrative of her sufferings, and 
those of her children, while in the power 
of the New Zealanders. The Harriet, of 
wliich Mrs. Guard’s husband was com- 
mander, was wrecked on one of the islands. 
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and Mrs. Guard, her two children, and 
nine seamen, were made prisoners. 

Mrs. Guard states that, when the New 
Zealanders first took her prisoner, she 
was nearly exhausted with the loss of 
blood, from the wounds she received 
in her head. They voraciously licked 
)ier blood, and, when it ceased to flow, 
attempted to make an incision in her 
throat for that purpose with part of an 
iron hoop. They then stripped lier and 
her children naked, dragged her to their 
huts, and would have killed her, had not 
a chief’s wife interfered in her behalf, and, 
when the bludgeon was raised, threw a 
rug over her, and saved her life. The sa- 
vages took the two children from her, and 
threw them on the ground; and, while 
tliey were dividing the property they had 
stolen from the crew of the Haniei, kept 
running backwards and forwards over the 
children as they lay on the ground. They 
afterw'ards delivered the youngest child to 
the mother, and took the other away into 
the bush. After a short time, the natives 
took Mrs. Guard to Wymattee, about forty 
miles from where the Harriet was wreck- 
ed, being in a perfect state of nudity, where 
they gave her an old shirt|; this was the only 
covering she and the infant sucking at her 
breast liad for the whole of the winter. 
They gave her potatoes to eat ; and as 
she had made them great promises of what 
they would receive when Mr. Guard re- 
tunicd, if they spared her life, they did 
not afterwards ilUusc her. In this state 
she remained for about five months; and 
during that time saw the natives cut up 
and eat those they killed belonging to 
the Harriet (one of whom was Mrs. 
Guard’s brother^ occasionally bringing 
some pieces of human flesh to her, and 
asking her to partake of it with them. 
When the vessels arrived oflf the Nooma, 
they brought her down, and expected the 
long-promised payment. Cupt. Guard im- 
mediately seized the man who had her, 
and secured him.— -The natives, on seeing 
this, fired several shots at Mrs. Guard ; 
and the military not having come up to 
Capt. Guard’s assistance in sufficient time 
to secure her, the New Zealandars ran 
away with Mrs. Guard into the bush, and 
took her back to Wymattee. Here they 
again wanted to kill her ; but as numbers 
of them were against it, expecting she 
would fetch a large sum, she was allow'ed 
to live. The Alligator followed to Wymat- 
tee, and exchanged the native prisoner for 
Mrs. Guard and her child; the other 
child was afterwards given up. 

esavt of ®ooli IQoiir* 

CAFFRE trade. 

The following account of the origin, 
progress, and effect of the trading iiiter- 


courae with the native tribes surround- 
ing the colony of the Cape of Good 
Hope, by Mr. John Centlivres Chase, is 
extracted from the Cape of Good Hope 
Literary Gazette^ for February 1835 : — 

Among the injuries sustained by the 
lately -flourishing, beautiful, and now to 
tally devastated settlement of Albany, and, 
through it, by the mercantile, religious, 
and other communities of Great Britain, 
from an unexpected, treacherous, and 
most unprovoked invasion of the colonial 
frontier by the native tribes of our border, 
I believe that the loss of the prosperous 
commerce carried on witli the Cuffres and 
neighbouring clans will, when the final 
account of destruction, murder,, and pil- 
lage actually inflicted shall have Iiccmi es- 
timated by the assessors, form no very in- 
considerable item in their report of suffer- 
ing and ruin — immediate and prospective 
— both to the savage assailants and their 
civilized victims. 

The quire modern establishment and 
almost unprecedented progress of tliis 
trade — its nearly miraculous effects on the 
previouiliy languishing settlement — its va- 
lue as a gpidualiy, but increasing, outlet 
for British manufactures, to an extent 
perfect unimaginable, considering the vast 
field beyond this possession— nothing less 
than a rich and immense continent, rife 
with huinaii existence — its iniportance us 
the inoft ready civilizer, and herald of 
missionary labours; and, its last hut 
not least value, its cajmhility of being 
made u real and secure — because moral — 
boundary between the baibariaii and colo- 
nist, are points on which, I trust, 1 may 
be excused to venture an opinion, having 
had the advantages of fifteen years’ ob- 
servation and experience, and to cxliihit, 
by shewing the nature and extent of our 
late cornmcTcial relations, how much we 
really have lost, and thereby to call public 
attention, to direct profuuiider intellects 
and wiser beads than iny own, to consi- 
der the best means for re-establishing a 
beneficial and humanizing traffic, des- 
tined, 1 hope, at no very distant period, 
to bring Cuffre and colonist together in 
the spirit of peace, acknowledging that 
they are fellow-men and brethren, and, 
in the course of time, to the common 
profession of the same language and the 
same faith, and mutually to share the ad- 
vantages of friendly and intimate inter- 
course. 

In pursuance of this object I shall, 
therefore, intrude upon public notice an 
article written by myself and published in 
]8.'il0 on the trade in question, making 
such remarks and amendments as an ex- 
perience of five subsequent years shall 
have afforded, and adding the results of 
our intercourse with the natives up to the 
latest time previous to their present in- 
road. 
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** A system of policy, it miKht be sup. 
posed in imitation of that of the celestial 
empire (originating^ with the Batavian 
government* and adopted and as ener- 
getically enforced by tlie British), for re- 
gulating the intercourse with the Calfre 
tribes, was, for a long series of years, 
rigidly adhered to, and almost mercilessly 
indulged in, by both powers, who. with- 
out the means of erecting the effectual 
barrier of a stone wall, sought to build a 
paper rampart of exclusion around the 
eastern frontier of the Cape colony, by 
interdicting ‘ all intercourse between the 
colonists and the Caffre tribes, as having 
a <lirect tendency to produce disputes and 
animosities, and to give the latter oppor- 
tunities of acquiring a knowledge of the 
country, and of forming dangerous coali- 
tions with the Ilottentots.** 

‘‘ By the various enactments, to which 
the above extravagant alarms gave birth, 
the parties, destined eventually to come 
into collision, whatever might be the 
effect of temporary expedients, were, for 
nearly a quarter of a century, kept in as 
profound ignorance of each other’s powers 
and resources, as of their relative means 
of aggression or defence. Ati^ invidious 
line of distinction was drawn between 
the Christian and savage, and the natural 
consequence was, that they envied, they 
hated, and they dreaded each other. 
Throughout the whole period of their 
operation, the objects of the injunction 
were never for one instant realized ; for 
*' disputes * were multiplied, and ’ animo- 
sities * indamed, while the open nature of 
the boundary itself, and the wildness of 
the entire country, permitted Caffres to 
enter and to penetrate into the very heart 
of the colony, and the self-same facility 
afforded full opportunity to Hottentots of 
frequent (and ** dangerous,’ as is sup- 
posed) association with the Caffres : in 
short, the imposition of restraint was un- 
just, injudicious, and impracticable. 

“ The information, however, propa- 
gated from time to time by a few mission- 
aries and intelligent travellers, of the 
habits and real disposition of our savage 
neighbours ; the important measure of the 
introduction of a fresh class of colonists 
upon the immediate border, with an im- 
pression, at length begun to be enter- 
tained by the colonial government, of the 

* Viflc Report of the Commissioners of Inquiry. 
Proclamations prohibiting intercourse, 17^. 1739, 
1779. 1774. 1794. 1798, 1HI«, 1823. 17!18 — Terms 
of treaty with (laika:— That none of his sub- 
jects should have any intercourse with the colo- 
nists.'* 1893.— OoveriMr Janssen’s Treaty : — ** The 
Governor recommended the Caffres to abstain from 
all traffic with the colonists, and promised them 
If they would do so, to send them firom Cape 
Town whatever they should want of Eunqiean 
manufactures, at very moderate prices ; but they 
adhered to the proiHMition that it was better to 
trade with the colonists, although it is proved, 
and ii eaiily to be conceived, tbM they were al- 
most always over-reached by them.*'— Idchten- 
stem, 1. 315. 


utter impossibility of maintaining this ri- 
gorous system, induced it, in 1822, to 
make some relaxations, and shortly after- 
wards to establish an unrestricted inter- 
course, through the ‘ Caffre Fair,* of 
whose origin, progress, and effects I 
presume to enter into the following de- 
tail: — 

** At the period of the arrival of the 
British settlers upon the eastern frontier, 
in 1820 — from whence 1 date the decay of 
the system of exclusion — all intercourse 
was most strictly prohibited with the 
Caffres, who had, the preceding year, 
been exposed to one of tlie most devas- 
tating invasions from the colony within its 
annals, in consequence of some atrocious 
depredations on their part, and a splen- 
did, yet unsuccessful attack made by them 
on the head* quarters of the troops on the 
frontier (the new village of Graham’s 
Town), and the punishment of death was 
prescribed, as regarded savages and colo- 
nists, for violating the new line of demar- 
cation between the two nations, which, at 
the close of the war of 1819, was re- 
moved from the Great Fish -river to the 
Keisikamma. The ground included be- 
tween the old and new boundaries, then 
termed in the colonial office, indifferently, 
ceded or neutral^ and comprising about 
2,(KX) square miles, or above 250,000 
acres, capable of grazing 200,(KX) head of 
cattle, was surrendered by Gaika, the 
chief, upon whom we had conferred an 
undeserved supremacy over less guilty and 
more powerful captains ; and he was given 
to understand that every Caffre would be 
shotf who crossed the new frontier (a 
threat not vainly made), and that it was 
our intention to guard our new acquisi- 
tion by a fort, which was soon erected by 
Lieut. Col. Willshire, upon a scale more 
fitted to resist disciplined forces than the 
naked and inefficiently armed Kosa ; at 
the same time, Gaika was assured that 
the neutrality of this territory would be 
rigorously maintained at all events, in as 
faros the Dutch colonists were concerned ; 
and the subsequent, and almost imme- 
diate, interposition of the British emi- 
grants in one direction, on the westward 
banks of the Great Fish-river, and be- 
tween the long conHicting and exasperated 
parties, gave some promise of punctuality 
to the recent arrangement, t 

t Gaika recommended the very treatment him- 
self. ** Shoot them (said he to Sir Rufane Don- 
kin). for 1 cannot restrain them, and if you send 
them prisoners to me. 1 dare not punish them." 

f Few subjects, and none more iin)K)Ttant as to 
our relations with the Caffre nation, have been so 
erroneously represented, as that of the question of 
the right of the colony over the fteutrnl or ceded 
territory. The local government, and with them 
the best-informed colonists, insisting upon the 
justice and expediency of their hold on this exten- 
sive and fertile portion of Southern Africa ; while 
■ faction, nurtured within our own bosoms, taking 
advantage of credulous and hasty vUitimts to the 
colony, and assisted by an alnisrd, hut phll.mthro- 
|iii and powerful body in Britain, detiy the colo- 
nial 
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** The enterprising spirit of British 
subjects, as might easily have been fore- 
seen, soon became impatient under the 
effects of these prohibitory fetters upon 
its energies, and quickly broke through 
restraints as ineffectually as impolitically 
attempted to be imposed, for the purpose 
of preventing an advantageous commerce 
between parties new to each other, con- 
sequently bearing no animosity ; the Eng- 
lish unprejudiced against, and indeed by 
their very education friendly disposed to- 

nlal claim, denouncing those who support It as 
tyrants and oppressors of the coloured race. The 
points for examination and discussion may be nar- 
rowed within very simple limits, and are, 1 sub- 
mit, as follows : — 

1. That the Neutral Territory, as well as a large 
portion of country be>’ond it to the eastward, is 
known, and admitted on all hands, to have be- 
longed originally to the Hottentots. 

11^ That the Caffres, having expelled the Hot- 
tentots, its aboriginal possessors, from this coun- 
try, had the rights of conquest, and none other. 

III. That the Caft're invasion of the colony, in 
the year 1K19, gave the colony the international 
right of reiirisal for losses sustained, and of punish- 
ment for aggression ; and that it actcil mildly, and 
it is now to he regretted unwisely, in restricting its 
new boundary by the Keisikamma river, when it 
ought, for security sake, and for the sake of huma- 
nity to both parties, have taken in a much larger 
portion of the enemy’s lands, in order to reach a 
more open frontier, where there was less jungle 
and chance of concealment ; and that, in fuiasessing 
ourselves of the neutral and ceded territory, we 
had equal if not better rights than the CaffVe ; 
equal rights, those of conquest ; and better, be- 
cause their forcible possession of the Hottentot 
country was the effect of cupidity, while ours was 
to punish past and prevent future wrong. 

IV. That the treaty made with Gaika, in 1819, 
by Lord C, Somerset, for a neutral ground, was 
entirely changed and superseded by the subsequent 
treaty with the same chief, by Sir llufano Donkin, 
in IQ’20, who established a semi-military and civil 
settlement in the very heart of the territory in 
question, with pledges of extensive grants of lands, 
(during the existence of which it ought, en prMMnt, 
to be remembered, the colony remained free from 
plunder), and that it then came under the under- 
stood and actual denomination of ceded territory, 
Gaika saying, ** that he had no objection, but 
rather wished its occupation.” 

V. That the present claimant, “by force of 
arms,” for restitution of these lands, is not any 
one of the chiefs who have been reported, accor- 
ding to Dr. Philip, Mr. Bannister, Mr. Bruce, 
Mr. Pringle, Mr. Kay, or Mr. Fairbaim. to have 
disclaimed the right of Gaika to dispossess or 
alienate these lands from the CafTre nation ; but 
the chief, Tyah, Gaika'sown son, who, of course, 
was bound up with, and ought to hold sacred the 
treaty of, his father. 

Among many other of my notes on this subject, 
I And the following, taken from the mouth of a 
high official character, present, I believe, at the 
ratification of both treaties with Gaika, those of 
Lord Somerset and Sir R. Donkin. ** Gaika 
agreed to the cession ; but, as the line desired by 
Uie colony took in the Chumi, he requested that 
he might have the basin which that nver fills, as 
it was the place of his birth; but it was proved 
on the spot that he was not horn there, but far to 
the eastward; and, being taxed with the false- 
hood, he acknowledged the fact, colouring his 
previous assertion, that he had been brought up 
there, which was also disproved. One MOller gave 
evidence at the time, that, until a few years before, 
the Calftes had not lived westward of the Keisi- 
kamma river, and at that period several persons 
were living who knew that formerly the CafTre 
tribes occupied nothing westward of the *Kneiba 
or*Kei river (seventy miles eut of the present 
boundary).** 

Consequently, their expulsion by the British 
irovemroent, in 1819, was not out of a territory 
they could lay claim to, either by right of birth or 
long occupation, but by a temporarily held con- 


wards their block brethren, and both 
possessing property, naturally coveted ; 
an illicit and extensive (because profita- 
ble) trade was therefore early established 
for cattle and ivory, in exchange for beads 
and iron, when the acting governor, Ge- 
neral Sir Rufane S. Donkin (gratefully 
ren]eml>cred and regretted as the best dis- 
posed friend to his emigrant countrymen), 
perceiving that a servile adherence to the 
views of his predecessors was unsound, 
dangerous, and useless, and that by fol- 
lowing them he would be encouraging 
the existence of a crime, which, althougli 
it had a legal, had no moral existence, 
wisely issued his proclamation for the es- 
tablishment of a Caffre fair at Fort Will- 
shirc, on the Keisikamma, dated 20tli 
July 1821, of the credit of which his ene- 
mies have vainly attempted to rob him. 
The surrender of his office to Lord 
Charles Somerset, by the acting governor, 
was tlie signal of the complete reversal of 
his acts and views ; and in the melancholy 
wreck of many wisely-designed and well- 
conducted improvements, his CafTre fair, 
which had not proceeded beyond receiving 
the sanction of a public law, shared the 
effects of the common ruin. The conse- 
quence of Sir Rufane Donkin's procla- 
mation remaining in abeyance (for it was 
never repealed), and the hostile spirit of 
the government, was, therefore, a closer 
enforcement of the restrictive system, and 
the whole vengeance of government was 
threatened to be directed against the vio- 
lators of the old law, now increased by 
time, and a more intimate acquaintance 
with the Caffres themselves, their country, 
and their produce. The impossibility, 
however, of restraining the illicit inter- 
course, along with the desire of partici- 
pating in its fruits (evidently productive), 
induced the colonial government, early in 
1822, to commence a singular kind of 
monopoly of this traffic ; and regulations 
were formed for a trade between ‘ the 
Caffre people and the officers of the colo- 
nial government,’ for red clay, an article in 
some demand by the former, for the pur- 
pose of personal decoration, and which 
was abundant within the old boundary. 
The fair was ordered to be held every full 
moon, at the cluy-pits, on the western 
side of the Great Fish-river ; and on the 
24-th May 1822, the first attempt was 
made, under the immediate superinten- 
dence of the secretary of the district of 
Albany. On this occasion a scene of 
much ludicrous and absurd haggling took 
place between the Caffre chief, iSnno, and 
the colonial agent, rather derogatory to 
the dignity of a civilized government; 
when, about nightfall, after much discus- 
sion, twenty old women were permitted 
to carry away as much clay do they con- 
veniently could, in exchange for six small 
skins. The ensuing day, after repeated 
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imd rather angry palavers with the go- 
vernment trader, tlic savages were al- 
lowed to dig and take off in qiiuntity^ 
about tliree waggon-loads of this valuable 
article, for forty fiiuall skins, two ele- 
phants* teeth, two buffalos* horns, and 
half a buffalo's hide, value in all about 
£■%. 10s. ; Eniio expressing hirnsclf that 
this sale of the wliite man’s land was ra- 
ther at an extravagant rate, and stating 
that he would rather take beads, buttons, 
and iron, instead.* This fair, which kept 
diminishing in its supplies of produce, and 
existing for three or four months only, 
was not only objectionable for the spirit 
of monopoly in which it was instituted, 
nor for being a half- measure of concilia- 
tion and intercourse, but by being held so 
far within the colonial boundary, and in 
the extensive jungles of the Great Fish 
river, it gave a fatal opportunity to the 
ill-disposed Caffres to congregate and 
secrete themselves, the result of which 
w^as, that several murders were commit- 
ted, and a greater nuiriher of cattle stolen 
than at any other period ; so extensive 
were these depredations, that about the 
middle of the year, the troops upon the 
frontier were orticially declared to be in- 
sufHcient to repress tliese disorders, and 
it was considered necessary to establish a 
military enrolment of the inhabitants, 
under the name of ‘ The Albany Levy,’ 
a measure which, by the inconvenience it 
occasioned to the Britisli settlers, to 
whom it was excUi.sively confined — the 
arbitrary, indelicate, ami illegal manner 
in which it was attempted to he enforced, 
and the expense it occasioned to the go- 
vernment of the country, increased the 
amount of the losses of the colony, and 
added to the vexations of a newly-settled 
population, already severely visited by the 
dispensations of Providence, floods, rust, 
and droughts. 

“ The * (rovoniment ’ fair soon censed 
to he visited by Caffres, because they saw 
the agcTit alone, with a little red hole in 
his hand, abundant, and supplied by na- 
ture, requiring many antelope skins in 
return, the acquirement of which dc- 
mandcMl laltour, skill, and agility ; or ele- 
phants' teeth and buffalos' hides and 
horns, requiring labour, agility, skill, and 
counigc combined. As those people 

* The avidity of the Cafi'io for trade still far- 
ther borne out by a report to governmeiil by the 
then Landdrost of .-Mbtiny, ninetooti years after- 
wards, (2.'td.hily llti!:?), in which, referring to the 
CaffrPH, he says — ** whose natnral iiiclinAtioii fora 
friendly traflic. will always indiit'c thcMii tfrcinbotce 
any o|it»nrtuniiy tint may tie offered fur underhand 
or contraband dealings.'* It is extraordinary that 
the same officer, notwithstanding he saw on one 
hand a whole savafni people determined to break 
^hrough every restriiint and danger for the uurpose 
of a trading Intercourse ; and on the other, his own 
«ountryineii braving the terrors of the taw for the 
aameend, coultl add to the same desp.itcli his ad- 
vice conveyed to government, and which seriously 
•Edaled it for a conslderablo time, ** I do not think 
rtMttide should be yet extended to Individuala." 

-ifwof . Jfesrr.JM. S. Voi. 1 7 . No.67« 
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were, therefore, not permitted to satisfy 
their wants by fair exchange, they also in- 
creased the number of plunderers, and 
the country was plunged into hostilities 
— commanders were numerous — patrols 
inee-ssant, and blood on both sides was 
frequently shed ; during which time the 
illicit traders pursued their traffic profita- 
bly and without danger ! 

“ It was now laid to the charge of the 
individuals thus employed, that their in- 
tercourse led to the introduction of the 
Caffres and their consequent excesses ; 
but the true cause for both must be 
sought for in the legal permission of entree 
of large bodies into the colony given by 
the institution of the ‘ Clay Pits Fair,’ 
and to the excitement it induced, and so 
suddenly disappointed, for the possession 
of European articles. To ripen pqblic 
odium against these determined yet eer- 
tainly culpable adventurers, portions of 
two proclamations of Governors Pletten- 
berg and Macartney, dated severally 5th 
April 1774 and 14th July 1798. declar- 
ing the eastern boundary of the colony 
fixed at the Great Fish river, and enact- 
ing the ]uinisliment of death to such as 
should cross that stream, were re-pub- 
lished oil the 28th Nov. 182.3, with the 
expressed determination of the governor, 
to curry their Draconic penalties into exe- 
cution, and this singular document was 
allowed to escape into the Colonial Ga- 
zette. when a white population of above 
2,(KX) persons, thus expatriated, were ac- 
tually settled, by authority of tlie govern- 
ment, beyond that river, in the sub- 
drostdy of Cradock, holding grants, many 
signed by the same governor, recognized 
by an abuiiduiice of public acts, paying 
public imposts, and placed uiulcr the su- 
perintendence of a government agent ! 

“ Upon these newly- revived and vexa- 
tious authorities, actions were commenced 
against what were termed the illicit tra- 
ders ; but the failure of the public prosecu- 
tor to substniitinte his cliui ge of illegality, in 
a case (28th Jan. 1824) which had been 
selected from the ch!arness of the facts of 
trafficking, put an end to any further at- 
tempts to restrain tlie intercourse by legal 
proceedings — the accused parties pleading 
the noii-repeulinent of a proclamation of 
8ir R S. Donkin’s, fixing the Keisikam- 
nia river as the colonial boundary, in bar 
to the prosecution ; and very shortly af- 
terwards, the hitherto obnoxious measure 
of a Caffi'e fair was ordcrcfl to be esta- 
blished Iw ouiairiatioii, bearing date the 
JulJ under the authority of 

Lord C. i? ,i. unset himself.t 

“ The puoiiuilgiition of tlie notice of 
this traffic having received the sanction of 

t On the intb January another fair waa 1m- 
atltuted at the Chusle river. In the neutral or 
ceded territory, In.t the small returns caused u 
discontinuance at the end of 1888. 

(2 A) 
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government, was received with satisfac- 
tion and astonishing avidity by the Bri- 
tish immigrants, who, struggling tinder 
the pressure of a continued series of fai- 
lures in their crops, rejoiced at tiic pro- 
mise of this new held of speculation ; and 
a large niiml>er immediately embarked in 
the tnide, which was opened on the I8th 
of August following the proclamation.* 
Ivory and liides, for which were ex- 
changed beads, buttons, and brass wire, 
were the principal articles of barter ; and, 
within the short period of twenty-two 
months, 112,913 lbs. of the first men- 
tioned articles, and 1-G.57.J hides, the 
value of which cannot lie estimated at 
less than j£’27>623, passed through the 
metropolis of the new settlement, and 
contributed to convert a slowly progress, 
ing and puny village, at once, and as by 
miracle, into the second town of the colo- 
ny, for buildings^ population, and com- 
merce. 

“ Hie obvious success of the earliest 
adventurers in the fair soon attracted ad- 
ditional speculators into its busy sphere, 
overstocking the market with traders, and, 
by producing an injudicious and angry 
competition, a too minute division of its 
profits ; besides this, the supply of ivory, 
the most valuable and a money article of 
produce, from the rapid consumption of 
the native hoards of many years, sudden- 
ly fell off to one-fourth of its usual cpian- 
tity, while at the same time the taste of 
the Caffres. satiated with the old and 
cheap description of bead, became extra- 
ordinarily capricious, and required for its 
indulgence a more expensive kind of this 
sort of ornament, tbc shape, colour, and 
size of wliicli varied with almost every 
succeeding fair. The conserpience of 
these combined circumstances was the 
failure of most of the traders in 1820, 
who, without experience, laid in large 
stores of any particular kind of bead 
which appeared particularly to catch the 

• To imitate the (now ju'stly alxiurdi- 

ties of more civilized countries than the Cape in 
their interferences with trade, it was most Kravely, 
sapiently, and I am certain, at the same time, 
with most humane intentions, ordered, tliat useful 
articles should be sold to the caffres, alone with 
the only things then in demand by tlicin, the pal- 
try beads, which latter, like the cowries of the 
western coast, is the circulating inf.Mlium of the 
savages. This regulation was, in effect, to encum- 
ber tnem with sundry articles then of no use or 
value to them, and at the same time to entail a 
heavy and useless expense upon the trader. The 
amiable objects of tne advisers of this mode to 
force civilization failed, the (Jaflres preferring 
beads to breeches, which thought straitened 
their free limbs, and brass wire and iron ingots to 
red night caps and Manchester cotton nocket hand- 
kerchiefs. After some years of non-interference, 
when the interior market had been satiated with 
bead!, useful articles came naturally into demand ; 
the stiff leathern mantle (toga) or caross, was ex- 
changed for the pliable, warmer, and cheaper Eu- 
ropean woollen blankets, and the caross found its 
way as an import into the colony, in the shape of 
a cured hide; native pottery was displaced for Bri- 
tish iron -ware, and English duck and English hats 
now clothe the upper and nether extremities of 
many of the lately naked barbarians. 
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fancy of the admiring savage, and they 
thus contracted ruinous debts to the mer- 
chants for nn article which the Caffre 
speedily ceased to desire, and valueless 
to any other person. The number of 
traffickers frequenting the fair, therefore, 
fell off almost immediately; those indi- 
viduals among them who were able to 
weather the storm, thus taught prudence, 
how’ever dearly, soon made the trade ad- 
vantageous; and altlioiigli the quantity of 
ivory is considerably ilimiiiishcd, the sup- 
ply of other produce lias continued large 
and steady, and the C.'affre fair may now 
be replied iqion as one of the most impor- 
tant anil certain resources of the eastern 
province. The value of the articles im- 
ported into the colony through this chan- 
nel, since the 18th of August 1821? to 
June 1829, may fairly be averaged at no 
less than loO.OOO. 

ill calculating the advantages gained 
in a pecuniary way to the settlement, to 
the colony at large, and even to the mo- 
ther country, by the crfratioii of a new 
market for her manufactures, small as it 
how*ever at present may be, the moral 
effects of the new' and liberal system of 
intercourse (already experienced) ought 
certainly not to be overlooked ; and among 
these (as a resident), I would from my 
ow'ii know'lcclge enumerate the decreased 
amount of depredations upon our cattle, 
and the entire cessation of murder by the 
Caffres w'itliin the boundary: these are 
established facts, which every inhabitant 
of Albany show's, in the impunity with 
which he now' exposes himself, unarmed, 
in the most retired jungles of the country, 
and in the ease of mind witli which he 
now retires at night from his formerly 
fearfully w'atched cattle-fold. Beyond 
these, how'ever, it may be expected that 
intercourse — ami a trading one is the best 
of all suited to the purpose — may produce 
cordiality, confidence in the obvious purity 
of our motives, imitation of our manners 
and belief, and that civilization may be 
the gradual but certain harvest of our ex- 
ertions. 

“ About the end of 1826, an extended 
right of trading w'us conceded by the co- 
lonial government, and private dealers 
were nllow’cd to enter Caffraria and bar- 
ter with the natives ; restricted, how'ever, 
from commencing their speculations until 
at such a distance from the fair at Fort 
Willshire, as to be beyond its influence. 
The route selected for the new' adven- 
turers was through the Tambookie coun- 
try, along the sources of the Kei river, 
ami several individuals immediately en- 
gaged in this arduous undertaking. At 
the end of 1828, they had penetrated as 
far as Port Natal, a distance^ of above 
350 miles, connecting that fine and in- 
teresting country with the colony; and 
from the number of persons that have 
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■ince embarked in the traffic, the road 
through CalTreland may be considered 
nearly as well known as that to Cape 
Town. The articles sold and received in 
exchange arc the same ns those at the 
Caflfre fair, and the returns, from the date 
of the establishment of the interior pri- 
vate trade to the 30th of June may 

be valued at ;£;'3,5()0 to £1 000. 

From the result of the experiments 
made on the CatFre boundary, the circum- 
vallutioTi of the colony, which an unfor- 
tunate and erroneous policy had drawn 
around it, was destined to receive ano- 
ther and irreparable breach upon its nor- 
thern extent ; and within six months from 
the date of the proclamation of I^ord 
Charles Somerset, giving an authority for 
the CafTre fair, another wiis issued, per- 
mitting the long sealed and interesting 
countries beyond ;tIio Gniiep or Orange 
river to be traversed by mercantile ad- 
venturers. As the history of (heir at- 
tempts at trade and exploration is nut in- 
tended to form part of the present notice, 
it will be sufficient to observe, that the 
relaxation of the old system has called 
into activity about fifty adventurers into 
these new and distant regions ; that the 
amount of produce they have brought 
into the colony has exceeded X11,(MK); 
that they have reached the tropical re- 
gions, and to within 100 miles of the Por- 
tuguese settlements on the eastern coast, 
and established the undoubted fact, that 
under the ostensible appearance of trailers 
aloiiet can travellers of any description 
command success ! From the case with 
which all the adventurers in this direc- 
tion have been enabled to prosecute tbeir 
joiirnies, there seems liulc doubt but 
that African discovery might be prosecu- 
ted with safety and success, in a healthy 
climate, and through countries equally 
interesting with those of the too long 
celebrated but deadly Niger,** 

Such is the history of this interesting 
traffic to the cud of July IB’^O, and sucli 
were the then impressions of the jircsciit 
writer. Since that period, the trade ami 
its influence has extended into ever if corner 
of Caffraria, The restriction us to the 
route through the Tambookie country 
having been abrogated, tlie traders pene- 
trated along the coast in every direc- 
tion, and settled themselves down 
with the consent of the chiefs on the 
CaiTre soil, building houses and opening 
stores ; and such was the supply kept up 
in these nuclei of civilization, that tra? 
vellers in the CalFre country declare that 
they found every want supplied with al- 
most equal ease us if they had been 
within the colonial boundary. From the 
Omzimvoboo, or St. John’s river, to the 
colony, they could rest in an European 
establishment almost every night. It is 
supposed that more than one hundred of 


these trading stations were established, 
where European manufactures were taken 
in barter for hides, horns, and ivory. 

Notwithstanding several misunderstan- 
dings which have taken place betw^ecn the 
CulFres and traders, as must be expected 
when the colonist is unrestrained, and at 
the same time beyond the limits of his 
country's protection, the trade has gra- 
dually increased ; so much so, that its re- 
turns arc stated, for the year 1832, as 
ecpial in value to w'hile those 

for the follow’iiig year are estimated as 
above £.'i0,000 sterling. 

Corroborative of tlie view I have taken 
of tlie importance and value of the traffic, 
T shall close this article by (jiioting tlie 
words of the able and w'ell-iiiffirmcd edi- 
tor of the Grnhayn's Tow^n Journal, \y\\\c\\ 
I extract from his annual bird’s-eye view 
of the state of the Albany District, 2d 
January 18‘i4*, where he says: “ Tiie 
CalFre trade has now scttlf?il into a steady 
matter of calculation. Its jirecuriou^' and 
fluetUiitiiig character is rapidly disappear- 
ing, and instead of trading with beads, 
and otlier w'orthless baubles of that des- 
cription, the demand is now for useful 
inanufactured articles for clothing and cu- 
linary jnirposes. The fears entertained 
at one time, that the flood of wealth, 
pouring into the colony from the interior, 
W'ould speedily subside, are now forgotten, 
and it is clearly seen that the frontier 
trade is not only likely to continue steady, 
but also that by a liberal and \vis:e policy 
tow'nrds the Calfres, and by the due en- 
couragement and protection of the tra- 
ders, the traffic may he extended to a dis- 
tance, the limit of which it is impossible 
to calculate.** 

Connected with this interesting and im- 
portant subject, one great problem still 
remains to be reduced, and on its proper 
and judicious solution depends the future 
peace of this country, and the mode in 
which those similarly situated with our- 
selves shall be treated — those, I mean, 
who are, like ourselves, surrounded by 
native uncivilized and ferocious tribes. 
The question, as it refers to late events, 
may he stated in the simplest form : WJiat 
shall we now do with, and what shall we 
do for, the Calfres? which I leave for 
consideration. 

May the spirit of wisdom descend upon 
our government and our councillors ! and 
may they arrange the subject of difference 
ill the safest and most honourable manner, 
giving lihemi encouragement to tiiosc who 
merit it, and dealing out the full terrors of 
national indignation, tein])ered with mer- 
cy, to those who liave either indicted, or 
caused the infliction of, past miseries. 

Cape papers to the 12th of April con- 
tain intelligence of a successful attack 
made by the colonists upon the Caffres ; 
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but it appears that» whenever the insur* 
gents are beaten upon one point, Uiey 
soon appear again in another, and in 
greater force, committing every species of 
depredation, and showing no quarter to 
those who arc unfortunate enough to fall 
into their power. The contest, in fact, 
seems to be far from a termi nation . and 
the war is represented as the most formi> 
dable in which the colony has ever been 
engaged with ttie barbarians. On the 
27th of Alarch, in consequence of iiifor* 
mation being received of the enemy being 
in great force at Mudesina, a distance of 
about 30 miles from the camp, the colo> 
nial force crossed the Keisikamma, at 
Willsliire Drift, in three divisions. As 
soon as the enemy was discovered, the 
troops moved forward with groat rapidity, 
attacked the insurgents in a very strong 
hold in the Mudesina, and then penetrated 
at ditferent points into the fastnesses. The 
result was quite sueecsshil ; hut, from the 
nature of the country, the hushes being 
very thick and favourable for their escape, 
comparatively few of the Calfrt^s were 
slain; 1,2(K1 liead of cattle were, how- 
ever, secured, besides considerable Hocks 
of goats ; loO women were also taken 
prisoners, and upwards of o(H) huts des- 
troyed, while not a single loss of life was 
sustained on the part of the eolonists, 
and only one man wounded The troops 
then retired to Fort Willshire. On tlie 
following day, the herd of cattle belonging 
to the farmers who had taken refuge uc 
Fort Beaufort was sent out, under eliarge 
of some Hottentots and two Kriglislimcn ; 
but they hud not proceeded many hundred 
yards from the post, before a party of the 
Caffres, who were concealed in the bush, 
rushed down upon them, killed two of the 
party, woiiiidetl others, and carried off 
the greater portion of the cattle, before 
any assistance could be rendered from the 
camp. From the missionary station at 
Clarkebury, in the Tambookie country, 
the accounts were very unfavourable, an- 
nouncing an attack upon it by the Ficuni, 
under Capaai, son of a chief who revolted 
from the celebrated Zoola king Cliaka, 
and having been joined by many fugitive.s 
from the Zoolas and the tribes forirerly 
subject to Matiwaiia, is now said to pos- 
sess very formidable power, and to have 
become the scourge and terror of the 
country contiguous to his territories, a 
mountainous range north-east of the 
Amapandas. These people descended 
from the mountains on the J8th of Mureli, 
and commenced their attack by an a-ssault 
upon the tribes under the chiefs Tuolioo 
and Diko* All the English immediately 


went to the assistance of the Tambookies, 
but the latter at tlie onset fled, and left 
the few English to resist alone the ad- 
vance of the marauders. The whole of 
the inhabitants belonging to the tribes 
mentioned were consequently destroyed, 
their houses burnt, about 2,000 head of 
cuttle nirried off, and a tract of country 
about 20 miles in length and 10 in breadth 
completely devastated. The Tamimokic 
people were eoiisitlorcd as quite subdued, 
and the property and lives of the British 
traders, about 30 in minibcr, besides mo- 
clmiiics, placed in imminent danger. A 
niemoriul hud been forwarded to the Go- 
vernor on the belialf of Vudaiina, the 
Tambooki chief, praying for assistance to 
punish the Ficani. The traders hud also 
prayed for an armed force to protect their 
removid from that part of tlie cmintry. 
Mr. lloh'.Tt Hollins is the only Kiiglisli- 
nififi who.se life is mentioned as having 
been lost cm this occasion. His bro- 
ther is also stated to have fallen a vic- 
tim to the fury of the Cadres at Fort 
Beaidbrt. 

Tiic expense to the colony would be 
very great, as it wa.s expected the Com- 
mander must keep the Held for many 
months. The colonists had the greatest 
coiditAence in the measures iulopted by 
Sir B* !>’ Urban to prevent any fresh at- 
tack on the colony. The I’rovisiunul 
Government hud issued a proeluniation, 
nutliorislng the issue of 6,000/. in sterling 
notes. 


Advices from the Mauritius to the 2Bth 
of February, state that the Slavery Aboli- 
tion Compensation Commis.sioncr.s there 
hud terminated their labours by striking 
the valuation of each apprentice at 
JC12. 16s , which was considered a correct 
estimate. 

M. Prosper D’Epinay, who, in June 
1832, was superseded by Mr. Jercmic, 
under circiimstances still in the recollec- 
tion of our readers, bad been appointed 
proeurtmr-gencrul of the island and its 
dependencies. 

Trade was extremely active in the 
island, and sugar, the great staple of ex- 
port, was in good demand. The export 
of sugar, from the 1st of August lust to 
the 2‘ith of December, amoimted to nearly 
^>,000 ,0001 bs., and the quantities shipped 
in the months of January and February 
had increased the amount to nearly 
50,000.0001 bs. Freights to England were 
very low, being quoted at 30s. per ton. 
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OTalruttii. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS. 

MOUNTEJ> OlillKRLlES. 

Fort-fl'Utiani, Nov. 25, 1 8:^*1. — At the 
recommendation of liis Ext*, the Cuinman* 
der-in- chief in Indi.^, tlio Ui^lit lion, the 
Governor. {general of India in Council in 
pleased to prohibit the einployinent of any 
cavalry soldier, whether of the regular or 
irregular branch of the service, as a 
mounted orderly, cither by civil or iiiill. 
tary officers, except in attendance on the 
Governor or Commander- in-chief, at any 
of the presidencies, in all situations, or on 
uenerai oflicersor lirigadiers wlien actually 
on tlie parade nr on other military duty. 

HORSE AllTILT.KUr. 

Forl-WiUianii Jan. 2d, 1835. — 'Die 

Right lion, the Governor-general of India 
in Council is pleased to direct, that in the 
materiel crjiiipinent of a troop of horse ar« 
tillery, l2.])ounder brass hovi'itzers be sub- 
Btitiited fertile 24-pounder howitzers, sanc- 
tioned ill General Orders of the 25th 
March 1631. 

COURT-MARTIAL. 

QU. MAST. SERJ. W'. UAVIS. 

At a General Court-Martial assembled 
at Agra, on the 22d July 1834, Qu.Mast. 
Serj. Wm. Davis, H.M. I3lh L.I., was 
arraigned on the following charges: — 

Charffe. — “ For having, on the night 
of the 21th Oct. 1833, spoken of his su- 
perior officer, Qu. Mast. Mark Sheridan, 
H.M. 13th L.I., in a strain of language 
the most insubordinate and disrespectful, 
terming that officer, his * superannuated, 
drunken, choleric, old master.* 

2fl ChargS^.—** For having, since the 
period of my being placed in arrest, m. 
23d Oct. 1833, propagated, or been instru- 
mental in propagating, through the regi- 
ment, to my hurt or diKlionotir, a report to 
the effect that I had been guilty of an act 
of forgery connected with the withdrawal 
of the sum of Rs. 6'(X) from the late firm 
of Fergusson and Co., such report being 
malicious, calumnious, and grossly false. 

3d Charge.^''* For having repeatedly, 
and on various occasions, and in the pre- 
sence of non-commissioned officers and 
soldiers of the 13th L.I., spoken of mo in 
terms of the most marked disrespect. 

4-14 Charge. — “ For having, in the 
month of Feb. 1 834, when he understood 
that Private (then Serjeant) Henry Ilas- 
lem was about to be employed as a clerk 
by me, during the sitting of the general 


court-martial before which I was arraigned 
on the 25th day of Feb. 1834, attempted to 
tamper with that soldier, and incite him to 
the commission of a breach of trust, by 
endeavouring to induce the said Private 
Henry llaslein to divulge whatever trans- 
pired at my hiiiigalow, or came under bis 
observation, as affecting his, Qu. Mast. 
Serj. Davis's character. 

5/4 Chanip.. — “ For having, in the 
month of Feb. 1834, attempted to intimi- 
date Private (then Serjeant) Ileiiiy Hus- 
1cm, II. M. 13lh I.t.Iiif., from the per- 
formance of tlic duty upon which he was 
employed by me, by telling him, the said 
Henry llaslein, ‘that if he had any re- 
gard lor his silLiiition, he ought to he care- 
ful of what he was about, and not make 
liimself so officious, as ho might cause pre- 
judice against himself in a certain quar- 
ter,* or words to that effect. 

(.i/4 Charge. — 1st. Count. “ For having 
forwarded, on the 2€fl\i flay of May, to my 
address, unaccompanied by any explana- 
tion w’hutevcr, a bill, or copy of a bill, 
from the regimental canteen, of liquor 
issued to the serjeants of the regiment by 
my order, which had been long discharged. 

2d Count. “ For liaving, on the same 
day, when requested by the serjeant major 
of the regiment, by my directions, to ex- 
plain the meaning of such conduct, inti- 
mated to him, ‘ that he could not give him, 
the serjeant major, any answer,* and fur- 
ther adding, ‘ that he supposed 3Ir. Rrowii- 
rigg would get an answer soon, as he 
should go to the comiiianding officer im- 
nicdialely,' or words to that effect. 

‘* The whole of such conduct, on the 
part of the said Qu. Mast. Serj. Wm. Da- 
vis, being disrespectful, highly insubordi- 
nate, most disgaacet'ul and unsoldier-like, 
and subversive of good order and military 
discipline.’* 

(Signed) W. M. Buowxrigg, 

Adj. 1.3th Lt. Inf. 

Upon w'hich charge the court came to 
the folio w’ing decision : 

Finding. — On the first and second 
charges, that the prisoner is not guilty. 

Oil the third charge, the court find the 
allegations charged proved, with the ex- 
ception of the words, *' the most marked 
disrespect,** but attach no criminality to the 
prisoner’s conduct. 

On the fourth and fifth charges, not 
guilty. 

On the first count, sixth charge, the 
court fiiul the allegations charged proved, 
but attach no blame to the prisoner's con- 
duct. 

On the second count, sixth charge, not 
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guilty, and do therefore acquit liitn of the 
whole thereof. 

Disapproved, 

(Signed) Jasies Watson, Maj.Gen. 

In command of the Forces. 

Remarks In/ the Major- Gmieral . — “ There 
is no satisfactory explanation in tlicse pro- 
ceedings, why the prisoner's disrespectful 
language regarding his immediate superior 
officer, Uii. Mast. Sheridan, was not re- 
ported about tlie time of its occurrence. 
This reservation has apparently caused the 
Court to doubt the accuracy of Lieut. 
Brownrigg*s impression at the moment, 
though the evidence of that officer before 
them is positive to the words spoken. 

“ With the Court's acquittal on the 2d, 
4th, 5th. and Gtli charges, the Major. 
General does not interfere ; but he is bound 
to express his dissent and disapproval of 
their opinion on the 2d. The (^ourt find 
the allegations proved, that is, the expres- 
sions imputed to Serjeant Davis, but also 
find that they were not terms of the * most 
marked disrespect.* As there is no doubt- 
ful construction of the sentiment and words 
expressed, it follovi's, that, in the Court’s 
opinion, there existed circumstances in the 
application of those expressions divesting 
them of the character of * the most marked 
disrespect and the Court, therefore, * at- 
tach no criminality to the prisoner's con- 
duct.* 

** The Major-General in command of the 
forces conceive this opinion of the Court to 
involve, if accepted, the most pernicious 
consequences to military discipline ; the 
terms used were a positive indisputable 
offence in the relative condition of the pro- 
secutor and prisoner. Nothing had occur- 
red to change those relations]; and in the 
event of Lieut. Brownrigg's resumption 
of his regimental duties, involving his 
command and the prisoner's obedience, it 
is evident that discipline will receive a se- 
vere shock, if the insulting expressions of 
Serj. Davis, regarding bis superior officer, 
Lieut, and Adj. Brownrigg, shall be con- 
sidered as justified by the sentence of a 
court martial. 

“ Another opinion inferrible from the 
finding of the Court is, that the nature of 
some private concerns between the prose- 
cutor and prisoner justified the prisoner's 
open expression of his contemptuous esti- 
mation of his superior officer ; thus rc. 
ducing an oflTence against military order 
and subordination into a mere question 
between two indifferent persons. 'I'he ob- 
ject of tbe Court's assembly, and the duty 
required of them, were to inquire into an 
alleged breach of military discipline ; any 
circumstance palliating the offence, or any 
conduct in tbe prosecutor exhibiting a cut- 
pable connexion with it, was open to the 
Court's remark : but the Court had not the 
power to justify an offence against subor- 
dination and order, because they arc dis- 
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satisfied with the persons through whom 
tlie injury was inflicted. 

** The finding of the Court, on the 3d 
charge, seems to warrant either of these 
constructions; and, iis the Major-General 
conceives them highly prejudicial to inili- 
tary tiisciplinc, he records his marked dis- 
approval of the finding. 

“ Had there been any doubt in the Ma- 
jor- General's mind of the pri.soncr*s ‘ most 
marked disrespect,* it would Imve been dis- 
sipated by the indecorous and reprehensible 
style of the defence, which affords stronger 
evidence than any on the prosecution, of 
the disposition of the pri.sotier to disregard 
(he rank and authority of his superior offi- 
cer. This is a subject of surprise, as well 
as regret, in the conduct of a soldier pos- 
sessing such honourable testiinoniuls of 
character as were laiil before tlie Court. 

'riie prosecutor, in his notice of the 
prisoner's defence, also permitted himself 
a tone, calling for the expression of the 
Major- Gencrnl's disapprobation. 

“ The objections to the tvidenco of Pri- 
vate Haalem, alleging him to be a ileserter, 
and enlisted under a false name, ought to 
have been rejected without inquiry. 

The prisoner is to be released, and to 
return to his duty." 

SHIPPING. 

Avrlmls in the Hit'er. 

pKn. 7> iMrkins, Ingratii, from London. Cape, 
and Madras ; and Orient, While, from London. — 
!i. Sttlfvav, Proctor, from London anti (’olombo.— 
1». Duke n/ Arfij/tl, Bristow, from London and 
Madras; aiul ZeuMa, Owen, from Lonrton.— 
h'raneeg Ann, Hay, from Liverpool. — Fergve, 
Mason, from firecnock. 

Suileii ffitm Sriugor. 

Fkb. 14. Duke nf Northumberland, PuiM*, for 
London. 

BIRTHS AND DEATHS. 

DlllTlfS. 

Dec- .10. At Cawnporc, the lady of J. .S. Chap- 
man, Es(|., n;th Lancers, of a son (since dead). 

Jan. ICf. .\t Mynpoorie, the lady uf Dr. Andrew, 
of a son, still-born. 

Id. At Agia, Mrs. Staines, jun., of a son. 

20. At Arrah, Mrs. J. I*. Dcssa, of a son. 

DFATIIS. 

Dec. 25. At I.ucknow, Mrs. T. Catania, scriior. 

Jan. 10. At Meerut, Mr. Rich. Sidley, aged Hli. 

27- At Calcutta, of apoplexy, Mr. Melville, of 
the late firm of Fergusson and Co. 

ilitiiliras. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

REVISEU RATES OF PASSAGE ALLOWANCE 
TO OFFICERS. 

I'orl St, GeorgCf Jan. 16, 1835.— The 
following extract from letter from tJie 
Hon, the Court of Directors, in the mili- 
tary department, under date the 27th Aug. 
1834, is published for the information of 
the army. 

Par. 1. ** Having, in compliance with 
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the request of his Majesty's Government, 
considered whether, in consequence of re- 
cent arrangements, any alteration should 
be made in the rates of passage-allowance 
to officers of his Majesty's army, on the 
voyage to and from India; and having 
compared these rates with those for the 
passage of King’s officers to and from 
Ceylon, New South Wales, &c., we have 
adopted the following resolutions:—^ 

“ That the present rates of passage, 
money for regimental officers proceeding 
to India, as specified In the margin,* be 
strictly adhered to, and that the charter- 
party -allowance, which has usually been 
issued in addition to those rates, do imme- 
diately cease. 

“ That the rates of passage-money to 
officers proceeding on the staff*, f and which 
for the most part have heretofoie included 
a charter-party allowance, he fixed at tiie 
rates specified in the margin. 

“ That the rate of passage. money for re- 
gimental officers returning from India, be 
fixed at sums exceeding, by one-fourth, the 
amount allowed for the voyage to India, 
viz. — Field- officer, Us. 1,700; captain, 
surgeon, and paymaster, Us. 1,400; su- 
baltern, assistant-surgeon, and quarter-mas- 
ter, if a commissioned officer, Us. 1,200. 

2d. “ These revised rates will lie appli. 
cable to our officers, as well as to those in 
his Majesty’s army, from the d-ite of the 
promulgation of the arrangement in Ge- 
neral Orders,” 

Feh. l.T, 183.4. — In continuation of 
G.O. of Hilh Jan. 1835, the Governor in 
Council is pleased to direct that the follow'- 
ing extract from General Orders by his 
Kxc. the Uighl Hon. the Governor-gene- 
ral of India in Council, dated the 28(li 
ultimo, be published for the information of 
the army. 

“ With reference to the foregoing revised 
rates of passage- money to commissioned 
officers of his Majesty's and the Honour- 
able Company’s service, the Uight Hon. 
the Governor- general of India in Council 
is pleased to direct a proportionate reduc- 
tion ill the rates of passage-money granted 
to warrant officers under the provisions of 
the Gov. G.O. of the 17th July viz. 

** Deputy commissaries, assistant and 
deputy.fissistant commissaries, from 1,500 
to 1,2(K) rupees. 

<< Conductors and all others of inferior 
rank, from 1,000 to 800 rupees.” 

I.OCK HOSPITALS. 

Fort St, GeorfiCy Jan, 16, 183.4. — The 
Governor in Council directs that all Lock 

• Regimentnl. — Ficlcl-ofllrera, jC : captain, 
paymaster, and surgeon, db’llU; subaltern and 
assist, all rff con. .CiiA. 

t Stair. — Major-general. adjutant-gene- 
ral and quarler-raasleT general* deputies 

do., 4110 (or if regimental fleld-otficers, the al- 
lowance of their rank) ; aides-de-camp, 
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hospitals under this presidency be abolish- 
ed, from the 1st of March next. 

No new patient is to be received into the 
several Lock hospitals, from the receipt of 
these orders at stations respectively. 

SERVICES OK MR. HARRIS. 

Fort St. GtHirgc, Jan, 16, 1835. — Chas. 
Harris, Ksq., is permitted to resign the 
service, from the date of his embarkation 
for Knglatid. 

In permitting Mr. Harris to retire from 
the service, the Governor in Council avails 
himself of the occasion to record the sense 
which he entertains of the talent, integrity, 
and zeal, with which that uentleman has 
discharged his duties throughout a long 
anti honourable career of public service, 
extending to a period of forty-five years, 
during wbicli he has filled the highest 
offices in the provinces and at the presi- 
dency. 

PERFORM A Xr-E OF OFFICE DirTIES. 

Fort Si, GrorgCt Jan, 23, 1835. — The 
Governor in Council has been pleased to 
resolve, that on all future occasions of a 
superior being detat'hed on duty, or called 
away untler circumstances to entitle the 
party to a continuance of full allow'ances, 
tlic deputy or officer next in rank in the 
office shall bo required to perform the 
duty of the superior grade, without any 
additional allowance, which cancels the 
G.O.G. 4lh May 1832. 

SEKVrCKS OF C'OT.ONEL PEARSE. 

Ucad-Ofiarters, Choultrif Plahiy Jaii, .31, 
18 .35.— —The Cummaiuler-in-chief regrets 
the intended departure of Colonel Penrse, 
on furlough to F.urope ; but his past ho- 
nourable and useful career of service, and 
the efficient state in which he leaves the 
regiment of artillery, in personcl and ma- 
teriel y afford the best proof that Colonel 
Pearse has zealously acquitted himself of 
the important trust he has now held for 
upwards of eight years, in a manner highly 
crcditablo to his professional ability. The 
Cominandcr-in-chief will have great satis- 
faction ill bringing his sentiments of the 
valualile services and merits of Colonel 
Pearse to tlie favourable notice of govern- 
ment. 

MEDICAL ATTENDANCE ON CONVICTS. 

Fort St, GeorgCy Feb, 3, 1835. — The 
Governor in Council is pleased to direct, 
that when it may be deemed expedient to 
authorize medical attendance on native 
convicts, 8ec., the medical officer placed in 
charge shall be entitled to bead-money, at 
Us. 12. 8. per KX) men per month, corres- 
|>onding to the allowance for native troops 
and public followers entitled to medical 
attendance. 



ISS UcgUter^' 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Feb. 7* O. S. Hooper* Esq.* to offlciate as third 
judgje of provincial court of appeal and circuit for 
aoutnern division. 

J. C. Scott, Esq., to act as judge and criminal 
judge of Madras during absence of Mr. Hooper* 
when relieved from charge of .auxiliary court at 
Coimbatore by return of Mr. Thomitson. 

D. White, Esq., to be head-as^stant to principal 
collector and magistrate of Malabar. 

Commander M'Dowall, Indian Navy* to be 
master-attendant at Calicut. 

14. T. L. Hliuie, Esq., to act as sub-collector and 
joint magistrate of liellary* in absence of Mr. 
Onslow 

T. A. Anstruther, Esq., to act as assistant judge 
and joint criminal judge of Malaliar. 

C. J. Ilird. Esq., to lie liead-ussistant to collector 
and magistrate of Tinnevelly. 

T. W\ Goodwyn, Esq., to act ns head assistant* 
to principal collector and magistrate of Madura 
T. Mr. Anstruther. 


Attained Rntik . — H. F. Diimergiie, as senior 
merchant* on 2d Jan. 'P. I). Roupell, factor. 

1.3th do.; W. Wilson, factor. I3th do.; II. IX 
Phillips* factor* 22d do. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Sec. 

Fort St. aeoffre, Feh. d, UCCi — A^sht. Surg. A. 
J. Will, loth \.I,, to rake medical charge of e.\- 
Rajah of Coorg and his family during journey from 
Vellore to llenarcs. 

Ens. J. N. Warrington, rijjht wing Madras Eu- 
ropean regt., to be lieut.* v. .Mearscashieretl ; date 
of com. 2d h’t'b. liCIJj. 

Feb. lo.— -id-Lieut. J. G. Ilalmain to lie qu. 
mast, and interp. to .’id bat. artillery, v. Back per- 
mitted to resign the apixiintiuent. 

Feb, in. — Capt. Miater, of If.M. 4oth regt., and 
Lieut. Harnett, of H.M. 41stdo., to take charge 
of invalids, drc. of H.M. service proceeding to 
England on ship Asia. 

Col. W. G. Pearse pemdtted to resign appoint- 
ment of acting commandant of artillery from date 
of his embarkation for felurope on .slilp Aeia. 

Hend-*^inrters. Feb. 2 to .’t — Surg. R. An<ierson 
removed from 1 1th tJi 47ih regt., and Surg. G. 
Knox from latter to former corps, 

Feb. fi roil.— Ens. 1). C. Campbell, i*th regt., to 
act as qu. mast, anti interp. of 40th regt., till fur- 
ther orders, v. Latour dec. 

The following removals aiul postings ordered: — 
Col. George Jackson (Ute prom.) to 7th 1. ; Lieut. 
Col. H. Ilowdler, from :u>tn tojth do. ; Lieut. t!ol. 
J. Stewart, from 22»l to 52d do. ; Lieut. Col. R. 
Fenwick, from .Wd to 40th do.; I.leiit. Col. S. 
Townsend, from 7th to .'Mitli do. ; Lieut. Col. C. 
l.ethbridgc (late prom.) to 22d do. ; Surg. James 
Richmond from ;i4th to .'list L.Inf. ; Surg. Alex. 
Stuart (late prom.) to 40lh N.L; Surg. .A. E. 
Blest* M.J>. late proni.) to .34tli L.Inf.; A.ssist. 
Surg. Shaw from 2d bat. artilleiy to do duty with 
European regt.* and app* to medical charge. 

Returned to dutj/, from Kuropr.—Fvh. G. Cor- 
net F. Sunpson. .Aih L.t’. — Lieut. F. Ilendersirn, 
loth N. I.— Surg. Geo. Meikle.— -1«. Lieut. P. A. 
Walker, 1st L.C.— Lieut. Thin. Ctilcs, liJth N.I.— 
Capt. H. F. Baker, European Regt.— l.'i. Jdcut. F. 
G. J. Lasccllcs, 4th L.C. 


FURT.oirr.ns. 

To Europe.~~-Feh. in. Capt. D. IT. Mackenzie, 
hofxe artillctry* for health. — Lieut. G. L. ChiLdera* 
lOch N.I., for health. — 13. LleuL J. Back* .3d bat. 
artillery* for he;ilth. 

To Fieit Preeulencj/ (preparatory to applying for 
furlough to Euroi>c .— Capt. G. Logan, 41st N.L— 
Capt. %. Coyle, 28th N.f.-Ens. H. W. Yates, 
SOtn N.l. 

To Gape o/ Good Hope.->Feb. 13. Lieut. F. B. 
Doveton, 8ub.-flsslst. com. geo., for eighteen 
months, for health. 


Bombay. [July', 

Cancelled — Feb. 8. The leave to proceed to Cal- 
cutta granted on 23d Jan. to Lieut. E. GaitskelJ, 
2d N.V.B. 


siiirriNG. 

Arrivals. 

Pan. 4. lAnfi fVm. Rentinrk, Hutchinson, from 
Covelong. — 10. Marian, Richards, IVom Siiiga- 
|Hm* ; Li*\» fce and Marp, Roberts, from Covelong. 
— 11. Gilbert Atunro, lliifl', from Mauritius. — lie. 
Madras, Beach, from London and Cape — 13. 
Patriot, Rastmurc, from Covelong. 

Departures, 

F'ku. 5. Suutllotr, Adam, from Ceylon; H.M.S. 
Imopccae. Blackwooit, on a cruize; and lAtuisa, 
Towle, for Straits and Mulacc*;!. — 10. Lord William 
Itentiuvk, Iltitcli nson, ft>r Mangalore.— 13. Ku- 
theriae Stuart Forbids, Fell, f»»r Calcutta. — 18. 
Marp Ann, Hornblow, for London. 

BIRTH, MARRIAGE, AND 
DEATHS. 

RIllTllS. 

Jan. 5. At Madras, the lady of S. P. Arathoon, 
Es<(.. of a son. 

Feb. 2. At Muktii), the lady of vAssist. Surg. S. 
A. G. Voung, of a son. 

.3. At Bangalore, the lady of Lieut, and Qii.Mast. 
liloag, 7th l..t: , of a daughter. 

8. At Coimbatore, the lady of the Rev. W, O. 
Addis, of a daughter. 

— At Pondicherry, the l.idy of Charles Guida 
mour, Cs*|., of a son. 

12. At Madras, the lady of Capt. Robt. Thorpe, 
27th. rsgt. X.I., of a tlaughter. 

— At Madras, the lady of ..E. R. McDonnell, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

XIARKlAf:F. 

Feb. 10. At Cuddalore, Mr. Chas. Walker W>it, 
second son of Col. RichanI West, of the Madras 
N.L, to .Miss Charlotte Turnpenny. 

DEATH. 

Jan. .3iX At Mangalote, C. M. Riishby, Esq., 
acting judge and criminal judge of Canara. 

Bombap. 

MINUTE OF COUNCIL. 

General Depart ment. — Tlomhay Castle, 
,Iitn. Id, 1835. -—The Right lion, the 
Governor in Council has received a report 
from tlie committee appointed to examine 
tlie junior civil serviints in the Oriental lan- 
guages, stating that the underiiientionc^d 
gentlemen were examined on the 10th 
instant, and were pronounced to have at- 
tained such proficiency in the llindoo- 
stance language as qiialifie.s them for offi- 
cial emplftyinent : 

Mr. Samuel Mansfield, who arrived in 
India on the 7th October 183d. 

Mr. H. II. E. Frere, who arrived in 
India on the 2.3d September 183'li. 

The committee has also reported that 
IVIr. llebhcrt was examined on the saine 
day, in Guzeratce, and passed in that 
language ; and that they consider the exa- 
mination passed by Mr. Ilebbert and Mr. 
Mansfield as highly creditable to those 
gentlemen ; the former of whom has now 
passed in tliree languages, and the latter 
has been only three montba rcaldeat in 
India. 
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1835.] 


Register, — Ceylvn, 


CIVIL APPOINTMENT. 

Stuparntr. Department. 

Fab. a. Mr. Henry James Blakistoti to proceed to 
AhniedalHid. and to place himself under orders of 
collector at that station. 


Departures. 

Jaw. 2fl. Triumpht Green, for London.— Fa b. 
J. Lndp Gordon, 1 farmer, for Cape; and Palmira, 
Loader, for Cape .md London.— 9. H.M.S. Rose, 
Barrow, on a cruize. — 15. Majestic, Lawson, for 
Liverpool. 


MILITA IIY AlU’OINTMKNTS, 
PIIOMOTIONS, &c. 

Bomftnp Castle, Jan. 22, Itt.*!.'?. — Lieut. Col. Gib- 
bon to command fortress of Asseerghur, from lath 
January. 

Capt. T. Roe, 12th N.I., to comm.incl inv.'ilids 
of Hon. (Company's service proceeding to lOurope 
on ship iMdp Rfijffles. 

'rhe following temporary arrangements con- 
firmed: — Lieut. H. Rudil, 5th N.I., to act as in- 
(erp. to rlglit wing €>f that regt., from i.'Jd Nov. 
1«.M.— Lieiii 1). C. F. Srott to act as aclj. and ipi. 
mast, to left wing, and l.ieut. U. O. Reeves t«j act 
AS fjii. inr.st. to .'Id L.C.— Lteut. G. II. Ik ilasis, 
;^4th N.I., to act .*is adj. to a detadunent of lh.it 
legt., consisting of .'ti o riaiik and tile. 

./««. 2<i. — The following teinp<irarv ainuige- 
ments confirmed : — < 'apt. C. II. Delanialii. .Hd L.t'., 
to continue to perform duly nf interpreter to that 
regt. until fuithcr orders. — Kns. Janvriii, II. M. 
201 h regt., to ai t as interp. in I lindo< st^mi^ l.in- 
guage to lotli i\.l., from l.'lili Jan.— l.kiit. P. 

N. Arnlel to act a.s staff oillcer and interp. to left 
wing of Isl (ii. N.I., during periiKl ii w.is scpaiated 
from hea<l (lua' teis of regt.— Lieut. A. Lch.ila/. 
to act as (]n. mast, to loth N.I., from 14th Get. 
Itt'M, until further orders. 

The 1)1 igade orders under date's dth Xov. 10;U 
and (Mh Jan. IJJ.'l.'j, directing l-ioui. <’ol. Steven- 
son, of honse brig.nie, to assume command of 
PiHtna brigade, confinncd. 

Feb. :t, — Lieut, Leach ordcrcHl to be detached to 
Tannah on duty. 

Feb. a. — The following arrangements made, to 
render the proportion of staff'-oilicers coiiformahie 
to the revisetl establishment of h)igade.sand can- 
tonments: — ('apt. Forbes, 20th N.I., last appoint- 
ed major of brigade, .ittacheil to Candeish brigade, 
to lie at disposal of ('oin.-iii-chief, upon btMiig re- 
lieved by Capt. Macau, acting assist, adj. geii. of 
S. D. of army.— Lieut. Diirack, 24tli N.L, late 
line lulj. at Dapoolie, to be fort ailj. at .Asseerghur, 
Vacant on Lieut. T.ip p’s depar line to Kngland. 

The following teiiipor.iry .irrangemeiits made: — 
Capt. AV. Wyli e, brig.ade major at Sholapore, to 
be acting assist, adj, gen. to Poona division of 
army, v. Capt. Ilagait, app. acting deputy adj. 
general. — Lieut. P. W. Clarke, 2d or (I’r. N.L, to 
act as brigade majurat .Sholapixir, v. Wyllie. 

Feb. 0. — Maj. (^en. .1. W. Sleigh, r.n. (having rc- 
|)orted his urri\,d| lo assume coininaiul of Poona 
division of army, fioii; 5lh Feb. ItCLj. 

t'ol. WilUhire, (Jueen's Royals, lo assume com- 
mand of Poona hrigailo. 

The fo lowing teiiipor.iry arrangements confirm- 
e«! : — Lieut. C. Fisher, 12th N.I., fo act as .-idj. to 
left wing of ihat regt., during indisposition of 
Lleiit. I'larkson. — Lieut. Halo, 22d N.I.. to retain 
charge of baza<ir.s at Alimedabad ; date 2.j(h Jaii — 
Capt. liillainore, 17th N.L, to proceed to Veer- 
poor lo receive charge of that post, during ab- 
■ence of Capt. Forbes on leave ; date 25th Jaii. 


MAIllXK DEPA U TMKNT. 

Felt. Kt. — Mr. M idshipvnan (Jiiaiiliorough, having 
priMluced a mod. cert, of his uti(ltne.ss for I he active 
duties of his pruRssioii, placed on invalid list. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Jan. 29. Caledonia, SlToynn, from Liverpool ; ami 
Fiat William, Neisli, from China and Singapore. 
— :I0. Uanxes, Ardlie, from Colombo : ana Ann, 
Butter, fpom Calcutta.— F kii. il. H.M.S. Andro- 
mache, Chads, from Colombo. — 19. Afrieanus, 
Watkins, from Mauritius. — 11. liuekinffhamsbire, 
Hopkins, from Loudon, Madeira, Cape, Point do 
tiaile, and (.'alicut ; John Hayes, Jessie, from X/i- 
verpoul; and .llgarris, Dunbar, from Calcutta. 
Jisial . Jon / n . N . S. Vo L. 1 7 . N o. (j 7 . 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Jan. 18. At Ahmednuggur, the lady of Jamet 
Brydon, m.d., of a son. 

22. At Ahmedabad, the lady of J. M. Davies, 
Esq., C.S., of a son. 

29. The lady of Capt. Henry Tudor, country ser- 
vice, of a son. 

Fe.h, 1. At Bombay, Mrs. Blackwell, of a son. 
ii. At Bombay, the wife of Nicholas Feniamlez, 
juii.. Esq., of a son. 

M AKKIACFS 

Jan 24. At Bomb.ay, T. M. Bli;is Turner, Esq., 
of the enginecTs, to HcMherlina, daughter of the 
lion. Sir Herbert Compton, chief justice of Bom- 
l^y. 

Feh. 2. At Belgauni, Thomas AValler, Esq., 
assist, surgeon ill charge of the (»th N.L, to Alicia 
Anne, fourth daughter of Joseph Gilbert, Esq., 
Lyinington, Hants. 

DKATH. 

Frb.b. or fever. Major W. C. Illingworth, of 
the 2d regt L.C. 

(irrplon. 

con KT- MARTIAL. — LIEUT. R. GLORTER. 

Head- Quarters, Kandy, 2Kov. 28, 1834.— 
At a CJeiieral court martial held at Co- 
lombo on the loth Instant, of which Col. 
lJndsay,c.B., 78lh Highlanders, was Presi- 
dent, Lieut. Richard Glostcr of II. M. 
dlst Regt. was arraigned on the underineii- 
tioned cliargc, vh . — 

“ For having, when under orders to 
march with the 2nd division of the Gist 
Regt. for Kandy, on the 21st July last, 
in order to iiuell an insurrection gf a serious 
tendency, attempted to evade liis duty 
as an olficcr of the regiment, when likely 
to be actively employed, by slating cn the 
preceding day (the 20lh) to Assist. Surg. 
Cavet (ihe medical ollicer appointed to 
proceed in charge of the 61st Regt.y, that 
he, Lieut Gloster, Gist Regt. “ was unfit 
for the m.irch, being very unwell, **or words 
to that elfect — and .secondly, for siibse- 
f]iiently making a solemn declaration to 
Rrevel Major E. Charlton, Gist regt., 
tieiiying that he, Lieut. Glostcr, ever had 
any such eonversatiou as before recited with 
the said Assist. Surg. Cavet, or his having 
seen the a.ssist. surgeon on that day, until 
he entered the mess-room, and hud sat 
down to the tiflin table — the aforesaid so- 
lemn declaration being a premeditated and 
inaiked untruth. — The foregoing charge 
implying conduct highly unbecoming the 
character of an oflficer and a gentleman, 
and suhversivc of good order and military 
discipline.** 

Upon which charge, the Court came to 
the following decision : — 

Opinim and iVnlcnce.— That the pil- 

{2 U) 
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soner, Lieut, llichard Gloster, 61st regr., 
is not guilty of the charge preferred against 
him, and the court therefore fully acquit 
him thereof. 

The Court in justice to the several evL 
deuces, as well as to tlic prosecutor, deem 
it proper to express their opinion, that a 
casual conversation did take place, between 
Lieut. Gloster and Assist. Siirg. Caret ; 
but by no means to the extent, or mean, 
ing, implied in the charge, and of so 
trifling a nature, as to render it possible, 
that it was not fixed in the memory of the 
prisoner. 

Approved and confirmed. 

(Signed) Joun Wilson, Maj. Genl. 

Coin, the Forces. 

After the most attentive perusal of the 
foregoing proceedings, it is with feelings of 
satisfaction the ^lajor- General declares his 
entire approval of tiie finding and sentence 
of the court martial ; and he is persuaded 
that the army of Ceylon will participate 
with him in the satisfaction with wliich he 
now promulgates to them the foil acipiitial 
of Lieut. Cluster of the 61st Kegt. of a 
charge than wdiich none could have inflicted 
a deeper wound on the honour of a British 
officer, or have reflected a more serious 
disgrace on the character of his Majesty’s 
service. Above all will the distinguished 
corps to which Lieut. Gloster has the ho- 
nour to belong, rejoice to learn that the 
foul stigma has been cast from their officer 
by the verdict of an honourable and impar. 
tial jury of British officers. 

When the Major-General considers the 
result of this court martial, the measures 
which precipitated the trial, the desire he 
himself evinced that it should not hastily 
be resorted to, he cannot abstain from ex- 
pressing iiis unfeigned regret that the ser- 
vice should have been subjected to the 
inconvenience of a public proceeding of 
this nature. 

The injurious report raised against Lieut. 
Gloster called, no doubt, for the command- 
ing officer’s strictest investigation ; but 
then it was due from him to the accused, 
and to the corps to which this officer be- 
longed, that he, whose honour had been 
so grossly assailed, should be afforded 
every facility of vindicating himself to the 
satisfaction of his brother officers. 

Tliis just and reasonable course was, 
however, not pursued; nay, more — the 
Major-General has learned with pain and 
surprise that the officers of the 61st were 
assembled on the occasion, to the single 
exclusion of the individual most interested 
in the object of the meeting, and that ** un- 
guarded expressions** of indignation are 
admitted by the prosecutor to have been 
uttered by bim at that meeting, to the 
prejudice of Lieut. C^oster. 

Although the Mate.General is ready to 
give Col. Darley fuli|,credit for the zeal he 
baa invariably dispfajwd while under his 
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command in the disclmrge of his military 
duties ; although he is willing to admit that, 
in this instance, he was influenced by a 
desire to uphold the character and reputu. 
tion of the filst Hegt. ; nhhpugh he is 
confident ('ol. Darley could not have been 
actuated by other than public motives, yet 
such conduct as that above referred to, let 
it come from what quarter or have origi- 
nated in what motive it may, must receive 
the Major-General's marked and unqua- 
lified disapprobation. 

Dr. Cuvet of llie 97ib llegt., the prin- 
cipal evidence for the pi osi euiioii, does not 
appear to have been ncinated by any inale- 
voleiit feeling towaids IdcMt. Gloster; yet 
it is tube Itunente.l that be should not liave 
acted with more discretion than to raise on 
the tiouhtfnl evidence of bis own unsup- 
ported impressions, a riiiuotir so deeply 
affeeting the character of a British officer. 

The term “ re|Jort*’ applied hy Dr. Cavet 
to the transitory conversation held with him 
by Licnit. Gloster, was in:ip|)ropiate, un- 
authorized, and most untoward in its con- 
sequences. At the lime they conversed. 
Dr. Cavet admits that be did uol consider 
bitnself ill medical chargeof the (>lst Kegt. ; 
with what propriety then could it be affirm- 
ed that Lieut. (Boster lisid in any manner 
“ reported” biinself to him, when he. Dr, 
Cavet, was at the inoineiit acting in no 
capacity to authorize his considering, much 
less his affirming, what passed to be a 

report?'* — A moment's reflection would 
have told him that it was in fact no report, 
but simply what the opinion of the court 
states it to have been ; namely, a ‘‘ casual 
conversation.” 

Yet, in bis readiness to impart that con- 
versation, Dr. Cavet chooses unfortunately 
to give it a degree of oflici.il importance 
which be was not jiistiiied in doing, and 
which may be considered as the original 
cause of a court martial, which the Major- 
General regrets it should have fallen to 
him to place on the military records of his 
command. 

The Major-General directs that Lieut. 
Gloster be forthwith released from arrest, 
and return to his duty. 

CIVIL ArrOINEMF.NTS. 

Jan. 1. G. If. Cripps, Rsq., to be government 
agent fur eastern province. 

2. D. A. Dlair, Esq., to be district Judge of Co- 
lombo, No. 1. South. 

suirriKO. 

Artivula at Cnlombo.— Dec. IfJ. Sntway» from 
London and Mauritius. — Jan. 25. Buckingham- 
ahirtf, from London and Cape.— 29. Syrntnetryp 
ficm London and Mauritius. 

Arrivala at Trincomallce. — Jan. 29. M.M. Ships 
Zehra and Algerine, from England and Cape ; and 
sailed .list Jan. for Bombay. ^ 

BiRTirs. 

Jan. 17 . At Kandy, the Jady of Luke Kelly, 
Ksq., M.O., of adaugnter. 
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1835.] Hegister. — China.— Manilla,— New South Wales. 


27. At Colpctty, the lady of George Ackland. 
Esq.f of a daughter. 

DICATIIS. 

Nov.B. At Gllleinalle* in the district of SafTra- 
gain, Pagofli Moediaiise. at the advanced age of 
1 14 years, leaving a widow JW years of age. 

Jan. H'J. At Colombo, Nfr. John William Young, 
son of Capt. W. Young, late of the H. C. navy, 
aged 23. 

23. At Trincomalee, Major John Antill, late of 
H.M. Ceylon rille regt., in his 65th year. 


<!thtna. 

siiirpiKO. 

Arrivals. — Dec. 11. KmUy Jane, and Mandarin, 
both from Caliutta. — 17. Lady of the Lake, from 
N.S. Wales-, liritunniu, from Hahia; and IjMiisu, 
from Manilla. — Jan. 7> iiaby, and WiUintn Idr’ilmm, 
both from tSiiigapore. — 13. Diana, from London 
and Uatavia. — 'jl. Mermaid, from Calcutta. 

/•VciV/jf to Liiiidon (Jan. 20 ) — X.j. 5s. to ^5. 15s.; 
large ships, 4.G to jbG. Gs. 

JtlRTlI. 

Nov. 4. At Macao, the lady of J. Lcffler, Esq., 
of a son. 

UKATir. 

Jan. ,3. f>n Ixi-ird the Asia, at Canton, of fever, 
James, youngest son of Mr. John Robinson, Leith 
iitreet, Edinburgh, ngctl 23. 


f^anilltT. 

SlIll'I’ING. 

Arrivals, — Dec. 2.". J’rstal, from Sydney. — /Jo* 
V'ard, from (irecnork ; and Triucufn, from Liver- 

K )ol. — Jan. G. IVHHam, from Liverpool. — 14. 

*iUiam Hatthouse, from ('hina ->25. Hyden, from 
China. — 2J». Tremont, from China. 

Freight to Great Britain (Jan. 31)— .€3. lOs. to 
£5, lUB. per ton. 


jUrui South l[:2.ialr0. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals at Sydney. — Oct. 26. Governor Har- 
court, and Henry Tanner, both from London.— 
Nov. 12. Childrens, frmn I.ondon : and Isabella, 
from Mauritius. — 14. Blenheim, from Cork. — 17. 
Janies, from London and Cape. — 18. Hooghly, 
from London. — V.f. Gulnare, from Liverpool.— 20. 
Sovereign, frrmi Mauritius. — 22. Numa, from 
Leith.— 2f). Princess Victoria, from Calcutta — 
Dec. 1. Grorge llibbert, and TyUliam, Stovcld, 
both from London. — 11. Hind, from Calcutta and 
Hobart Town. — 12. John Craig, from London. — 
14. Guardian, from London.— 1 7. fVH/inm, Sower- 
by, from l.oiuion aiul l.uiinceslon ; Margaret Gra- 
ham, from Scotland and ditf(». — 2G. Bristol, from 
Mauritius. — Jan. 1. tldinbnrgh, from Jii\erpooI. — 
2. Henry l*^trcher, from Luiidun. — 4. I.i'da, from 
Cane. — (i. Maria, from Cape and I loliart Town ; 
and Margaret, from l..ondoii, Cai>e, and ditto. — 
18. Oibotia, from Liverpool and Hobart Town.— 
20. Chili, from Mauritius.— -22. lioyal Admiral, 
from Corh; Hnratio, from Rio de Janeiro : Lady 
Normanhy, from Mauriliu-s and Hobart Town; 
and Henry Taylerson, from London. — 24. Har- 
mony, from klauritius. — 3G. Bengal Merchant, 
from London.— 31. Britomart, from London and 
Hobart Town ; and Louisa, from Mauritius.— 
Feb. 2. Royal Sajcon, from London and Hobart 
Town ; and Forth, from Cork.— 3. Undaunted, 
IVoin London and Cape; and Richmond, from 
Launceston. — 1!>. Funchal, from Loudon. 

Departures from Sydney. — Jan. 1. Henry Tan- 
futr, for Madras. — 2. DtwUjL Scott, for China. — 14. 
John Craig, for Manilla. 

Freight to London (Fch. 14). — Wool, Id. to Ud. 
per lb. ; oil, £'.U Kis. per ton ; limber, £3, 10s. per 
load; flax, £L to ii4. lOs. per ton. 


BIRTHS. 

June 16, lA'R. At Norfolk Island, the lady of 
Assist. Sure. Rolland, 4th rert., of a son. 

Aug. 3. At Lansdown Park, Goulbourn, Argyle, 
Mrs. Bradley, of a daughter. 

2G. At .Sydney, the lady of David Chambers, 
Esq., of a son. 

25. At Clari Montes, Campbell Town, Mrs. 
Hammond, of a daughter. 

2G. At Tanibah, Port Stephens, the lady of 
Lieut. Caswell, H.N., of a son. 

27. At Fairy Hill New Town, the wife of G. 
Cavanagh, Esq., of a daughter. 

.30. At Sydney, the lady of Capt. Joseph Moore, 
of a son. 

Sept. 10. At the Australian College Buildings, 
Mrs. Carmichael, of a daughter. 

— At 3'hroshy Park, Mrs. Throsby, a daughter. 

12. At sea, in the midst of a tremendous gale, 
on board the ManfieUt, the lady of Frederick 
Brock, Esq., of a son. 

Get. 6. At Aniiandale, Perth, the lady of G. P. 
Ball, Esq., of a son. 

Ifl. At Rellcvue, near Maitland, the lady of H. 
I. Pilcher. Esip, of a daughter. 

31. At Woodlands, Bathurst, the wife of John 
Street, Esq., J.P.. of a son. 

Nnv.U. At Parramatta, Mrs. Bradley, a daughter. 

10. At Bustle Hall, lllawarra, the lady of C. T. 
.Smith, Esq., of a son and heir. 

12. At Castle ForlM?s, Mrs. Larnach, a dauglUcr. 

21. At Gr.impian Hills, Argyle, Mrs. Wm. 
Shelley, of a son. 

24. At Pennant Hills, Mrs. G. M. Simpson, of a 
daughter. 

Dec. 2. .\t Sydney, Mrs. Unwin, of a son. 

6. Mrs. Mack-hose, of a son. 

ic:. At Hunter's River, Mr.s. Henry Glennie, of 
a daughter. 

28. At Neotsfielcl, Hunter’s River, the lady of 
Henry Hangar, Eki{., of a daughter. 

31. At .Sydney, the lady of D. A. C. Hazard, Esq., 
of a s<jti. 

Jan. G. At Parramatta, Mrs. Davies, of a son. 

p. At Sydney, the lady of John William Gos- 
ling, Esq., of a son. 

21. At .Sydney, the wife of Mr. Whitehead, of 
PhilHp-stieet, of tliree’’ children (two sons and a 
daughter). 

25. At Sydney, Mrs. Chrystic, widow of the late 
Capt. C. R. Chfyslie. of a daughter. 

iMfcly. At Windsor, the lady of Archibald Bell, 
jun., Esq.j of Corindah, Hunter's River, of a son 
and heir. 


MARHIAGES. 

Aug. 9. At .Sydney. J. H. Potts, Esq., of the 
Bank of New South Wales, to Miss Emma Bates, 
of Sydney. 

11. At Sydney, Edward Ilaslingden, Esq., to 
Anne, only daughter of the lute John Turner, 
Esq., of Halifax. 

12. At Sydney, Myles Sheehy, Esq., solicitor, to 
Miss McKenzie. 

Sept. 10. At Sydney, P. L. Campbell, Esq., 
Royal Scots Fusileers, aide-de-camp to his Exc. 
the Governor, to Barbara IsalH'lla, youngest 
daughter of the Hon. Alex. M'Lcay, Esq., colo- 
nial secrc'tary. 

Oct. 28. At .Sydney, Charles C. Dutton, Esq., to 
Claude lluiiiiltoii, eldest daughter of John Ste- 
phen. Estj., of Birch Grove. 

Dee. G. .\t Pnrrumatta, Mr. Wm. Byrnes, wine 
merchant, to Ann, sccx>ud daughter of Francis 
Uakes, Esq. 

10. .Mr. George Bell, Sydney, to .Sarah Danby, 
daughter of Mr. S. Danby, builder, London. 

Jan. 15. At Sydney, Rol>ert Campbell, jun.. 
Esq., of Bligh-strcet, to Aim, eldest daughter of 
Mr. Orr, I'arrumatta. 

27. At Liverpool, Capt. Faunce, 4th (or King’s 
Own) regt., to Elizalieth, eldest daughter of Lieut. 
Col. Mackenzie, lately commanding the same 
corps. 

DEATHS. 

Aug. 13. At Windsor, Mr. G. Loder. 

Sept. 22. At Sydney, after a long and painful ill- 
ness, Mrs. Dowling, wife of the Hon. James Dow- 
ling, judge of the Supreme Court of New South 
Wales. 

24. At Sydney, after a short illncM« Alexander 
Still, Esq., of the commissariat. 
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Nor, 14. At Sydney, Mrs. Thos. Smldmore. 

Dec, At Campbell Town, Maria, wife of Ro- 
liert Stewart, Ksq., J.P., third i^ollce magistrate of 
Sydney. 

7. At Sydney, Mrs. James Devlin. 

14. At Syilney, aged ID, Maria, wife of George 
Blaxlaiid, Esq., and eldest daughter of the Hon. 
J.'imes Dowling, judge of the Supreme Court of 
New South \VHh*8. 

Jau, 4. At Ashtiold Paik, Walter, eldest son of 
the lace Walter I^ing, Esq., of Glu'.gow, agt^l 21. 

1$. At Sydney, Selina, wife of Mr. George Tom- 
lins, agetl 28. 

l(i. At Syilney, Major Charles Smeathman, coro- 
ner of the territory. 

27* At Sydney, 'Mr. James Jenkins. 

h'eb, 4. Suddenly, Mr. Wm. Merritt, senior. 

Lately. Dy the wreck of the boat St. Patrick, 
near Botany Bay He.'id?, in h s S.'ith year, Jami's 
Alphens, only son of John Mackie, Es<t., of 
Sydney. 

— At Sydney, John Scougall, Kaq., merchant. 


Van Oirmru’a ilanti. 

siiirriNG. 

Arrivals at Hobart Town.— Nov. 2H. Eileu, from 
.Singapore. — Dec. 2. Janet and Auri}:a, both from 
London. — 7* EvrUne, and Alarfiaret. lK)th fntin 
London. — 14. Klcnnur, from Mauritius — IH. t.rr- 
cian, from ditto. — 1!». Rfnt.'icntlale, from Sydney ; 
and ll.M.S klyacinlh, from .Swan Kiver. — 2.‘). 
i^tfftaet, frc:m London and l.aunci'ston. — Ian. :i. 
ImlteUn and FriemMiii), both from Twofo <1 Hay. 

from Sydney. — 20. S’v Ji>hn Hue Hciti, 
from lliindon. — 2^1*. A<itiustn JenAxe, from l.ouuiti.. 
— 27* tnlaxcr, from Lehh.— Feb. 1. Thomas Ha 
rh'on, from London. — Sarah, from London. 

Arriviil at Laumeatoii. — Jan. from 

Lond;. u. 


MARKIARES. 

Oct. 8. Al Vlobiirt Town, John UolieTton, Esq., 
commander of the brig Uee, to Miss Holmes. 

Sov. fl. At Roilbume, \V illiain Delittle, Estp, 
colonial assistant surgeon, Brighton, to Martha, 
eldest daughter of Mr Alfred Lutterell. 

Dec. US. .\t Woodlands, Richard Harner M'illis, 
Esq., to Kitima, second daughter of Uei.j. Ber- 
thoo. Esq., J. P., of WoodlaT'ds. 

Jan. 1, 11135. Edward M. Dyne, Estp. to Chris- 
tiana Ruth Towner, of liolmt Town. 

13. .At Hobart Town, Henry, second son of John 
Mace, Esq., of Tenterden, in Kent, to Caroline, 
fourth daughter of the 1 ite 'I'honi.ss C rut tern ten, 
of WoodaJeu Ilawkhursc, in i.he county. 

IlKATIIS. 

July 10, 1«34. At Hobart Town, the Rev. Ui- 
iJiard Valdwiii, laie of the University of Ciun- 
bridge, aged 41. 

Aufr. 14. AtElwick, near HoKirt Town, Elinor 
Howeil, wife of Capt. Wm. Bell, of the Ueiig.tl 
horse artillcn-y. 

Oct. a. On his passage from Van Dtetnrn's Laml 
to Sydney, Michael Redmond, Esep, late of Wex- 
ford, Irelaiid. 

\oc 25. Robert Ballantync, Esq., late of .Sel- 
kirkshire, surgeon. 

27. At (ilciioi'chy, .\lex. Beauvais, Fisq. 

Dec. 24. Al tlie Cascade, Major lliqji Mackin- 
tosh, fovinetiy of the Hon. fe^. 1. ('oinpaiiy’s ser- 
vice, and uiore latterly attached to the Persian 
embassy, aged 5H. 

Lately. At Launceston, of apoplexy. Assist, 
jburg. Garret. 


of dragoons, who was wounded in the temple by 
a spear, in the late attack u|H>n the natives at Pin- 
jarra. 


i^rU) Sralantf. 

BiUTirs. 

July ft, 18.34. .At Te Horohoro, tlic wife of Mr. 
Thonms Mitchell, of a son. 

17. At Manguiiga, the lady of the Rev. William 
WikmI. of a son. 

(h‘t. 5. .At Mangunga, the lady of the Rev. John 
White, of a daughter. 

Not*. 12. At Chiutu Mangero, the wife of Mr. 
William Young, of a daughter. 

riKATiis. 

^og. 30. Drowned at the F'rith of Thames, by 
the accidental upsetting of a boat in a squall, 
Messrs. J. Lathorpe, J. H. Pratt, and G. Bowers. 


S^anbUiicIj iilslantis. 

UEATIl. 

Lately. At Owhyhee, Mr. Dougl.is, Ixit.’inist. He 
accidentally foil into one of the pits, or traps, for 
wild cattle, and was gored to death by an infuriated 
bull. 


iFSiiurttitis. 

siiii’ei.Nc:. 

?«/>.— F’eK 4 . Clifton, from Liverpinil.— .A. 
Superittr, from I'.'ipe.— 0. St. Lntvrenre, from Rio 
deJa>»e4rci. — Sancho Ptinza, from London. — 21. 
Duke ttf Ctucf ncc, fioui London. ~ March U. (iow- 
dolicr, r<.in Liverpool. 

licinirturcs. — Jan. 22. Kiny William, for Data- 
vi:i. — 24. Fortitude, for Ceylon — 27* Euphrates, 
for Ca lent t.'*. — 29. Ariro, for Hob.-’rt Town, — F'eb. 
3. Cuh fin/iia, for Sydnry.— .•>. Kyle, for Ceylon.— 
10 . Aoicna rhiirnp.s'm, for Hoiitbay. — 11. Coroman^ 
d>d. for Hoiiibay. — March (i. Com'dla, for Madras 
and Calcutta. 


niKTii. 

Jun.X The lady of George Robinson, Esq., r<r 
twin dauglitcrs, one of whom survived only a few 
hours. 


erapr of <!Soo2i iliopr. 

SHIPPING. 

Arricrils. — F'eb. Jl. Avttra, from Bahia. —-28. 
>4f7u'/Pr«, from St. Helena. — March H. I'ictory, frcxii 
l.oiidon ami Madeira — 12. Courier, from Liver- 

I iool. — 14. Henry, from Loiiiloii. — \5. Strath Eden, 
rom London.— 17. Emily, from London; Loi-d 
thdmrt, friiiu .St. Ileleiia. — IJl. liatacin, from Rot- 
terdam. — 20. Claudine, from London. — 24. St, 
Clair, from .'•'t. ilcleea H;iy.—30. Heyu'urlh, from 
LiveriKMiI ; (tln'c liranch, from London. — 31. 
Prinee (ieoryr, from Newcastle (with coals) ; JW- 
cufftie, from St. lleUaia. 

Df’jHtrturi Ji . — Fel). ID. Hentcy. for N. .S. AValos. 
— 2,‘J. fVfp/ rcf.ivr, for Mauritius. — March 14. Achilles, 
for Mduib ius and ('eylon. — 1.'». l icU-ry, for Bom- 
lKiy.--2l. Stnlh Eden, for M ail r;is and Calcutta. — 
24. Claudine, for Madras. 


i^uian itttirr. 

SIIIPPINO. 

Arrie^ — Xov. 27* Adams, from London and 
Cape. 

liXATH. 

Nov. 1. At Perth, T. T. Ellis, F^sq., late principal 
suiM-'rintciideut of the corps of mounted |Hiltce in 
this sctUeinent, and formerly of H.M. 14th regt. 


DKATllH. 

Jan. 31. Assist. Siirg. John Conwcll, of the Ma- 
dras establishment, ageil 25. 

FcO. 12. John F'ranns GotKlwIn, F!sq., aged 27* 
He was killed in an action with the CaffVes in the 
F'ish River Bush ; having on the previous night 
joined the forces under Col. .Smith, a.H a volunteer, 
and fell in a>vering the retreat of a person who 
hail been wounded. 

22. FYan^ois Louis Mabllle, Esq., aged 42. 

March 5. At .Stcllcnliosch. Harriet, wife of Capt. 
Thomas Harris, Bombay service, aged 32. 
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jpt to SnteUigente* 


Calcutta papers, of a few clays* later date 
than those previously received, reached 
us just before publication. 

A meeting of the mercantile commu- 
nity took place on the iiOth January, 
to consider of an address to the Governor- 
General. A re.^olution proposed by Mr. 
Harding and seconded by Dvvurkanatli 
Tagore,—** That the public conduct of 
Lord William, us connected with the 
f'ommcrciul and productive interc^sts of 
this country, and the public weal gene- 
rally, deserves the grateful acknowledg- 
ments of the community,’* — was met by 
an amendment inoposed by Mr. Tongiie- 
ville Clarke, who complained that this 
meeting wanted piiblicit)', to the follow- 
ing effect; “That while this meeting re- 
frains from pledging itself to an unqualified 
approval of l..ord William Beiitinck’s ad- 
ministration, thc^y are of opinion that 
some of bis acts have conferred such emi- 
nent beiielit on the country, that the in- 
habitants of Calcutta ought to convey to 
liim their expres.'^ions ol gratitude and re- 
gard.” Tliis amendineiit was lost by a 
small majority, on the show of hands, mid 
the address proposed by the resol utioiiists 
was agreed to. 

It is proposed to pay a grateful tribute 
to Lady William, by instituting a ebari- 
tuble fund bearing her name. 

A numerous meeting of native gentle- 
men took place on the same day, ut 
tlie Hiiidii college, at wliieb an address 
was voted to Lord Wm. Beiitinck ; and 
the portrait of Lady William was suggested 
as a proper mark of respect and gratitude 
to her ladyship. Baboo Kmiieomiil Sen, 
on taking the chair, prettily observed, that 
** the only act of niikiiidiiess on the part of 
bis lordship, was his parting with them:” 
a sentiment welcomei! by cheers. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe was expected to 
return to the jircsidcncy ; IMi*. Blunt was 
to proceed to Allahabad, to take charge of 
the Agra govern inei it. 

Tlic Shekawattee force has disjirrscil ; 
the engiiiecr.s, with the hist B. N. 1„ 
Blair’s horse, and the sappers and miners, 
remain. No sooner had the force moved 
eastward from Singhaim, tluiii the free- 
booters left their lurking places ; but, be- 
fore they bud time to assemble in sufficiciit 
numbers to renew their depredations, 
Lieut. Forster, stationed at Ramgurh, 
iiiarclied against a noted leader, culled 
Sn.ijawar, who was collecting a party, and 
who, after offering a stout resistance, sur- 
rendered. Tlie reduction of these free- 
booters has already reduced the rate of 
fiutivc insurance greatly. 

The difference between Uuiijeet Singli 
and Uic chief of reshawur renmiiis uii- 


settlcfl. The famine still prevails in the 
Caslimerc countries. Shah Sliooja is re- 
ported to be at h’lirrah, bctw’cen Cundahar 
and Lashee, with 15,(X)0 sowars. 

A native letter from Lucknow states 
tliat the King of Oude has become tired 
already of his bride, and contemplates ano- 
ther marriage. 

The Government have made extensive 
arrangements for putting down Thuggee, 
wliich still prevails. 

The Sikh envoy at Calcutta, it is said, 
\vas about to stiifly the tenets of the Chris- 
tian religion, with a view of adopting it, 
and abjuring bis own, which was to have 
b»*eii followed by his marriage with an 
Engli-h widow ; the latter, however, has 
been broken off. 

Mr. ]\Iacniigbten lias declined the situa- 
tion to which lie was appointed on the 
I.aw Commi.ssioii. 

TJie lirmjal llmtld states, that the ob- 
ject of the .Mysore prince, who has now 
arrive d in England, is to lay before the 
uutlioritie.s here his limited means. 

Sir Fi’LMlcrick .Adam has set off on a 
tour into the interior of the Madras pre- 
siflency. 

Seven of the attorneys, solicitors, and 
V-voctors of the Siqireme Court, Bombay, 
have agreed to petition the King in Coun- 
cil against the rule published by the judges 
(see last vol. p. 250) for the admis.sion 
of attornies, solicitors, and proctors, on 
the ground that it is at variance with the 
charter of the court, that it tends to de- 
grade the iirofession. and offers facilities 
to idle and unfit persons to obtain ad- 
nii.ssion. 

The Jiumhaij Courier contains some 
.severe strictures upon the failure of the 
Forbes^ and the imputed mismanagement 
of the Calcutta steam committee. 

Sir Robert Grant and family landed at 
Bombay on the 11th February. It is 
stilted, however, that Lord Clare was to 
remain at the bead of the governnieiit till 
he embarked in the Melville, at the end 
of the month. 

The Now CJovcriior of Goa, Bernardo 
Peres do Silva, a native, was just enter- 
ing on lii.s fiineliv'iis, on the 1st February, 
when be w.:s suddenly attacked by a body 
of the Eurojiean Portuguese inhabitants 
of the island, and put under restraint, on 
board a corvette in the river, and the late 
governor, Don Muiinel dc Portugal, was 
elected in bis place. The motive of this 
act is supposed to be a dread of losing em- 
ployments under a new order of things. 

A private letter from Macao, February 
;kl, wliich has iqipcared in the London 
papers, inciitions another dispute with 
till! Chinese auilioritics, arising from the 
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conduct of the master of the Arfft/Ie^ in 
detaining two Cliiiicsc on board, as hos> 
tages for twelve of his men, who hud ille- 
gally landed on tlic coast, and were seiz- 
ed. Capt. Elliot is said to have threat- 
ened to retake the men by force. 

CALCUTTA. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Judiciai and Hfirenuc Dcpartfnrnt. 

Jan. SWJ. Mr. W. M. Dirom to officiate as joint 
magistrate and deputy collector of Maldah, during 
absence of Mr. Torrens. 

27 . Mr. S. T. Cuthbert to be civil and session 
judge of Bebar. 

Mr. W. Dent to be ditto ditto of Sliahabad. 

Mr. G. J. Morris to be ditto ditto of Patna. 

Mr. T. R. Davidson to officiate as civil and ses- 
sion judge of Shahabad until arrival of Mr. Dent. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

Ff>rf W'lV/iam, Janm2ii, IRTi. — Lieut. John Millar* 
2fiih X. 1., to do duly with Assam Light Infantry. 

Jmn, 2H.— f53«f iV. T. C’apt. J B. Smith to be 
major, and Lieut. W. C. Oniwby to be capt. of a 
comp., from 2itth Jan. ItTlo. In sue. to Maj. George 
Jenkins retired on pension of his rank. 

Assist Surg. Samuel Davies to succeed to me- 
dical charge of civil station of Patna, in room of 
Surg. King, placed at disposal of coinmandcr-in- 
chief. 

Hfind Qnartfrs, Jan, The following 

removals of surgeons ordered :—U. Renton, from 


loth to 16th N. I.: P. Carruthers (on furl ) from 
6th to 29th do. ; J. Allan. M. D.. from 29tli to 
loth do. 


BIRTHS. 

Jan 2 : 1 . .\t Kumaul. the lady of Major Wallace, 
of a d.'iugiiter. 

26. At fihazemKire. the lady of Capt. G. R. Car- 
mac. II. M. .‘kl Hufl'Sf of a daughter. 

29. At C'alcutta. the lady of Capt. J. Randle, of 
A daughter. 

Fefj. 1. At Chowr inghee, the lady of H. Shak- 
spe.ire, Esip, of a daughter. 

2. Ac Cos.*>ipure, the lady of W'illlam Jackson, 
Esep. Attorney at Law. of a son (since dead). 

;i. At t:howrlnghee, the lady of Capt. .Sewell, of 
a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Jan. 22. .\t Calcutta, Lieut. Patrick Nlcolson, 
2Jlth Regt. N. I., to Mary, youngest <laughter of 
the late Sinjor William Mitchell. 

— At Uerhamporc, Mr. Tliomas Cussons, of the 
London Missionary Society, to Miss .^arah Jones. 

At Calcutta, Mr. George Martin, to Eliza 
Maria, eidc'st daughter of Mr. Henry Uaboiiau. 

27 . At Calcutta, C. C. Russell. Esq., of Daud- 
nagur Factory, Zillah liya, to .Sarah, second 
daughter of Rev. William Mixire. 

31 At Calcutta. Mr. John Uabonau, to Ann, 
daughter of the late Doctor Gibson, of the H. C. 
service. 


DEATHS. 

J«w.29. ,\t Calcutta, Mrs. C. M. Dcssa, wifeof 
Mr. Josepii Dessa, aged 24. 

.'Hi. .At Calcutta, Mr. J. T. Uotton. age<l 19 
31. At Calcutta, Louisa Maria, wifeof Mr, John 
llcrbelet, agcd2U. 


DEBATE AT THE EAST-IXDIA HOUSE. 


EasUhidia ILnise, Jvn^. 24. 

A quarterly general Court of Proprie- 
tors of tliulia Stock was this day held. 
The court was made special, to receive a 
report from the Committee of Uy-laws. 

ITie C/tair?nan (W. S. Clark, Esq.) 
stated that the dividend warrants for the 
half-year's dividend ending in July would 
be ready for delivery on the b'th July 
next. 

The Chairjnun laid on the table a hill 
that had been introduced into parliament 
for suspending the formation of (he new 
presidency of Agra. 

Mr. Twining brought up the report of 
the by-laws committee, wliieh w.is read. 
It proposed many ulterntions, with the 
view of adapting the laivs to the altered 
condition of the Company. 

After a desultory conversation, the fur. 
ther consideration of the alterations in the 
by-laws w'as postponed to the L5th of next 
month. 

The members of the committee of by. 
laws were re-elected, and Mr. Edw'ard 
Goldsmid, Colonel William Ulackburn, 
and Air. Alexander Annand, were ap- 
pointed to fill the vacancies occa.sioned by 
the retirement of ,Sir John llac Reid, Mr. 
Darby, Rnd another member, who had 
resigned. 

Mr. P. auric gave notice, that at the 


next court he slioiild bring forward a mo- 
tion to ascertain wlietliiT any case had lieen 
.submitted to the law officers of the Com- 
pany, rehitivc to the disputed votes at the 
late election of a director ; and if so, that 
it, as well as the opinion, should be laid 
before (lie court. 

Mr. Fielder brought forward his pro- 
mised inotiuii on the subject of Hailey - 
bury College, wliich was to theelTect that, 
taking into consideration the small niiinhcr 
of pupils cduciited at Iluileyhiiry, and (he 
expenses entailed on India by (hat esta- 
hlislnnent, ilio proprietors cordially ap- 
proved of the measures taken hy the direc- 
tors for the abolition thereof. Several 
gentlemen spoke on the motion, whicli 
w.is rejt ctetl hy a large majority. 

Mr. Mills, after a few prefatory obser- 
vations, gave notice that he would move, 
on the IJtli of July, *Mbr the production 
of all papers and correspondence between 
the Chairman, Deputy Chairman, and 
the Court of Directors, and the President 
of the Hoard of Control, connected with the 
recall of any Governor-general of India 
since April 18.*34.** 

Mr. IVeeding asked if it was intended 
to act upon the recommendafion of the 
committee of the House of Commons, 
with respect to the excluded maritime offi- 
cers ? 
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The Chairman salt! tlic subject was one 
of those which was under U»e considera. 
tion of the court. 

Mr. Fielder asked if tlie Court of Di- 
rectors intended to udojit any further 
measure this year on the subject of the 
equali/aliou of duly uimiu East and West 
India Sugars? 


The Chairman stated ti)at the subject 
would meet the attention of the Court of 
Direclors. — Adjourned to the 15th July. 

*** We are ohli^'ed, owing to t!»e late- 
ness «)f the date, to «lefer a full report till 
next month. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


LAW. 

PuiVY Council, Jijiuciai. Committer, 
Fchruarif ^Ih, 

Mtiharaja (Ircea Chund appellant; 
Sumbuo Chund Itoiy, respondent. — This 
w'as an appeal from the Siidder Dewanny 
Aflaw’lut, Bengal, The suit was originally 
brought by the respondent h)r the recovery 
of 40,8(X) rupees, the balance of arrears of 
a rent- charge upon the faiijily estates, 
which have descended to the appellant. 

The parties are inemliers ol* a /emindary 
familvi of which Kaja Kishiin ('hnnd Jtoy 
was formerly head. who w.is the owner of 
Pergiinna (hikralj, now the great zeiniii- 
dary of Nud<lea. During his time, the 
zemindary ha<l been under Cfovernment 
manageuient ; the llaja receiving out of 
the revenues a monthly stipend, in the na- 
ture of maUkann^ ainoiinting to two lues 
per aiiiniin. The /emiiidary had never 
been liivided, ntid the llaja, in order to 
terminate disputes between his sons, as 
to the division, by his will in 1760, de- 
vised the whole zemindary to his eldest 
son, Sumboo C hiind, but charged with 
annual payments amounting to Us. 40,000, 
for the mninteiiuncc of the other members 
ofliis family, ineliuiing Us. 15,0(K), to the 
respondent. Half of tlie amount of these 
allowances was charged upon the stipend 
granted by governiiitiu out of the reve- 
nues of the zemindary. Tlie allowances 
bequeathed by the will were afterwards 
reduced, that of the respondent being 
fixed at Us. 1,000 per month. 

The zemindary descended to Sumboo 
Chund's son, lluja Iswar Chund Roy, 
and from him to his son, the present ap- 
pellant. When the latter came into pos- 
session, the respondent's annuity fell into 
arrear, and in 1800, respondent instituted 
a suit against Iswar Chund Uoy, to re- 
cover the balance then due- The raja 
pleaded in defence to tliis suit, that most 
of the estates had been sold by govern- 
ment to satisfy arrears of revenue, and 
that the respondent's annuity should abate 
in proportion to the reduced value of the 
zemindary. It appeared that, in 1789-90, 
Iswar Chund Roy had signed an agree- 
ment, acknowledging his ability to pay 
tbe annuities to the family. The Zillah 
Court, in April 1801, decreed the arrears 


of the annuity to the now appellant ; 
which decree was confirmed, in January 
by the Provincial Court of Cal- 
cutta. 

Subsequent to this last decree, Iswar 
Chund Uoy died, and the jiresent appel- 
lant, on succeeding to the zemindary 
(being thou an infant), iqipealed to the 
Sudder Dewany Adawliit ; which court, 
in August iSOo, confirmed the two pre- 
ceding decrees, with interest and c*ost.s. 

Notwithstanding this decree, the pay- 
ment. of re.-^pondent's allowaiiee was still 
resisted, and in .May 1801 he v\as obliged 
to iiLstitiite a suit in the Zillah Court of 
Niiddea for the arrears which had accrued 
since the former suit commenced. The 
present a])pcilant rested his defence on 
these grounds, namely, that the estate was 
unable now to pay the annuities ; that the 
respondent was entitled, according to the 
reduced value of the zemindary, to claim 
only Us, 15,750, and that he had actually re- 
ceived Us, 12,250, leaving a balance of only 
Us.3,5<H). The Zillah Court, in September 
1804, held that the respondent’s right to the 
above allowance had already been decided 
on, and decreed the amount claimed, 
lls. 40,808, witli costs. The Provincial 
(3oiirt, on appeal, in June 1805, con- 
firmeil this decree, which was also con- 
firmed in May, 1800, by the Sudder 
Dewany Adawlut, the latter court giving 
interest at 12 per cent., till the money was 
paid, and all costs of appeal, declaring that 
the suit had been appealed against to pro- 
tract payment. The raja now appealed 
to the Privy Council, on the grounds that 
the personal acts of Iswar Chund Roy, 
On winch the original decree was founded, 
could not bind the appellant ; that the 
allowance onglit, in equity, to be reduced 
in proportion to the present value of the 
zemindary; that there was no proof that any 
part of the appellant's father's personal 
estate, on which the claim can be made, 
came to the appellant’s hands ; and that 
the decree makes the appellant personally 
chargeable with the payment of an annual 
sum, due, if at all, out of the revenue 
of the zemindary. 

The Right Hon. T. gave judg- 

ment. The facts of this case, in the opi- 
nion of their lordships, did not lay a suf- 
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iicient foundation for their derision of tlie 
important points of law which had been 
raised in the case. It appeared that the 
will, made by Uaja Kishen Chuiid, be- 
queathed the whole zemindary to his eld- 
est son. leaving a certain fixed stipend to 
each of his other children ; and it was 
argued that he had no authority, under the 
Hindu law, to give such excessive stipends 
as he had allowed. But all the facts dts> 
proved that assertion, nor had it been 
alleged in the court below, that there had 
been an exce-ssive allowance at the time, 
considering the extent of the zemindary. 
Iswar Chund admitted that the zemindary 
was of suHicient extent to pay them, and 
he continued and promised to pay them. 
Their lortlships did not say that thiis pro- 
mise would, of itself, biinl his heir, so us 
to make him pay an excessive stipend; 
but it amounted to an admission that it 
W'as not excessive. But it had been con- 
sidered, by the court below, that, in con- 
sequence of events, there ought to he a 
reduction of the stipends ; and cases had 
been cited to shew that English equity 
applied to this case. But in order to raise 
such a question, tiie appellant should have 
made out clearly that the value of the ze- 
mindary hud been reduced by an act of go- 
vernment. But there was no such proof, 
nor even any such allegation; so that there 
were no materials upon which to discti.ss 
the principle of the law upon which the 
appellant sought to place the case. Their 
lordships thought there was no ground for 
disturbing the judgment, which they af- 
firmed with costs. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

COURT OF DIRECTORS. 

On the 17th of June, a ballot was taken 
at the East-India House for the clecti<tn of 
a director, in the room of the Right Hon. 
Robert Cutlur Fergusson, who has dis- 
qualified. At eight o'clock the glasses 
were closed and delivered to the scruti- 
neers, who reported the election to have 
fallen on John Shepherd, Esq. 

The result of this election is disputed. 

Mr. Crawford, M. P., and Mr. Peter 
Laurie, the Middlesex magistrate, two of 
the scrutineers, refused to join the return 
of the other two, but made a special re- 
turn, protesting against the decision of 
the directors on some points relating to 
the proxies ; and it is understood that 
legal proceedings will be taken by Mr. 
Warden’s committee to protect the fran- 
chise of the absent proprietors. A form 
of power of attorney was, it seems, pre- 
pared by the officers. of the Company 
to enable proprietors at a distance to vote 
without corning to town, and it was 
printed and issued to the committees of 
the candidates. At the back of the 
power of attorney was printed the form 


of oath to be taken, that the East- India 
stock held by the proprietor actually be- 
longed to him. The form issued under 
such a sanction was implicitly followed, 
but it was nevertheless hchl to be ba(l 
when the election came on, so fur as re- 
spected those who have of right a plurality 
of votes, personshaving ^3,000 stock be- 
ing entitled to two votes; three votes fur 
jLb.OOO , and four votes for JC 10,000. The 
form of oath was printed thus : ** I, 
A.B..do swear, that the sum of j£l,00() 
or more of the i;apital stock,” &c. Now, 
if the sum hud been left blank, to be filled 
up by the proprietor with the actual 
amount held by liiin, all would have been 
well : but those who held i.' 1 0,000 thought 
the words ‘‘ or more” reached their ease, 
and the oath without ulteiutioii. At 
the ballot, however, though the sum held 
by each proprietor is known at the India 
House, persons who suhscrihed to the 
printed form without alteration were held 
to have but one vote, where, in faet, two, 
three, or four votes were intended to be 
given to the candidate. Again some 
votes were rejected altogether, l>ocuusc 
the proprietors had nut written their 
naint^a at the bottom of tlie form of oath, 
the signature of the magistrate to the al- 
legation that the party had taken the oath 
before him not being considered u suffi- 
cient proof of the fact. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

On the 10th of June a Court of Direc- 
tors was held at the East-Iiidiu House, 
when Henry Shakespeare, Esq. was ap- 
pointed an ordinary member of the Coun- 
cil of India. 

On the l(5th, a Court of Directors was 
held, when Thomas Cam)d)c11 Robertson, 
Esq. was u|>i)ointed provisionally an or- 
dinary member of the Council of India. 

CHIEF JUSTICE OF MADRAS. 

Mr. Kichards, a Whig ineinhor of the 
Irish bar, has received the appuintmetit 
of Chief Justice of Madras. Mr. Hieh- 
ards, who is a king’s counsel, is a man of 
respectable standing at the l)ar. Although 
he has not mixed in politics, he is under- 
stood to he a warm personal friend of 
Mr. O’Connell. It is stated, that the 
pre.seiit government have avowed a tie- 
termination to admit the members of the 
Irish bar to a full share in the legal pa- 
tronage of the Crown in India and the 
colonics. — Times. 

This appointment, it is iinder.stood, 
will be declined by Mr. Richards. 

DR. WIHTELAW AINSUE. 

ft 

The King wa.s,oii the 10th June, pleased 
to conrer the honour of knighthood on 
Dr. Whitelaw Airislic, late of the medical 
staff of Southern India. 
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IIETIIIEMENTS, &c. FROM THE 
COMPANY’S SERVICE. 

BENOAI. KSTAULlSlIMKNT. 

Jlfitirrd in Enffifiuti. — Lieut. Tol. (’harlra FIlz- 
porakl. of cavalry, from !)th April IJCl.'*. — 

Lapt. Tlioiiias Lamb, ls?ib N.I., from 21.st June 
1R;14.— (’apt. (}eorf»(* Irvine, M:1 iI N.L, frouj 
May 1JW4.-— rapt. Oavirt Mason, 4(»lli N.L, from 
2f!lb April lltW. — Lieut. \V. 1). LiUlejohn, 71st 
N.L, from l.'Uh April (on I.onl f'live’s Fund). 
— Surg. James Kvans, from 24th April 

ItHififfUfd. — Lieut. Janu?s (.'ampliell, l.'Uh N.I., 
fioni 14th June l(l.*14. — Lieut. Jame.j O. Ohlham, 
(Kith N.L, from listh June IU'14.— Lieut. Thomas 
(i. Dundas, 72d N.L, from 3d Fqb. Itl.'ij. 


M A I) K A S ESTA RI.IS IT M ENT. 

U^th'ctl in Knfrfond . — Major Harry Salmon, of 
invalids, from 11th March lll.'l.'i.- ('apt. Alex. P. 
Thompson, mb L (\, from 2(ith J.m. IJl'to.— C’apt. 
■Irinics Ker, :{3d N.L, from 22d Jan. IlKiu. — Lieut. 
J. A. Hussell, .'list N.L, from 31st Jan. 


no M H A Y KST A R Lis II M F ST. 

Retired in Kut'hntd . — Commander J. 11. Harri- 
son, Indian N.tvy, from 7lh Feb. llt'J'i. 

ite.v/ji'uc//.— Lieut. Tlunnas Probyn, 17th N.I., 
from loth April 1H,'14.— Lieut. Frederick 'rwyiiavn, 
21st N.L, from 21st Nov. in:)4. 

PenMiuneii im Lord Clive's Futul. — Lieut. Ilunry 
Price, .'id N.L, from 14(h Sept. ia‘14- 
Strur/c (having been alisent five years). — 
I-ieut. Col. James Livingstone, of infuniry, from 
linh April lit'iL 


Ills MAJESTY’S FORCES IN THE 
E.\ST. 

IMIOMOTIONS AM) (’ll A NOKS. 

At/i L. Drtifss. (at Ilolubay). Ilrcv. M.ij. K. 
Uync to be lu.ajor, v. Mojius tlec., and Lieut. 
C. L. Cumlierlege to be ea]»t., v. Ilviu' (both 
.*1 Oct. .‘{4) ; t. 'apt. Will. J. M I lugbes, 'from .‘12(1 
regt.. t«> bt? capf., v. (•ibsoii who exch. (22 May 
.1.')); Cornet (J. J. Husband to be lieut., v. Cum- 
Ixakdgc i.'t Ort. 34 : Cornet J. H. '1'. Wardc to 
Ik* lieut. by purch., v. Hiibaud whose prom, by 

1 )iircli. lias'iiot taken place 22 M.ay ,'C» ; Cornel 
1. Trollope, funn li. p. 4tb Hr. (ivi., to lx* cornet, 
rep.iying dif., v. Warde (22 ilo.). — A. Seiulainoie 
t<i be cornet by purch., v. Trollope who retiics 
(2P»lo.> 

lU/i L. Ih-ftiTM, (in Ileng.'d.L Capt John Jenkins 
to be major, v HUmdell dec.; Lieut. (Jco. Uutclur 
to becapt., v. Jeidiins; an*l Cornet C. M;icaitiiey 
to be lieut., v. Lutrlier (:dl l.'l Nov. ;!4| ; Jaint*s 
White to be coniel, v. Macartney (22 May .T»). 

!.'}(/* L. D/fi^rx. (at Madras . Li('ut. John Ma- 
cartney, from 4ih Hr. (iu., to be lieut., v. Tysseii, 
who exch. Jo May 3.-1). 

l(i//» Drnfrs. (in Hcngal'. Cornets W. P. 
Waugh to b(! lieut. by purcli.,' v. .Swectin:in, who 
retires; and J. (■ U. Wegneliii to be cornet by 
purch., V. Waugh (both 2P May 
2fy Fout (at Ikiinb.iy). Capt. 11. W. Ilrough to be 
major, v. Hunt, doc. ; I.ieut. J. C.artiey (o becapt., 
V. *1 1 rough ; Fits. J. K. Siiiurions to Ix' lieut., v. 
Carney; and Kns. U. II. Walton, from b. p. tmtli 
rrgt., to Iw ens., v. Simmons (all 211 May .'l.'i . — 
Wm. Ileed to be ens. by purch., v. Walton, who 
retires (5 June)* 

M Font (in Ileiigal). ('apt. II. F. Lockyer to be 
major by purch., v. Maclean, who retires; Ens. 
P. Urowiic, from 2d W’. 1. regt., to be ens., v, 
Cameron, who exch. (12 June). 

ti//i Fold (at llombay). I.ietir. Tims. Minton to 
lie capt., V. (iell, dec.; Ens. Ed w. Staunton tube 
lieut., V. Minion; and E. J. Uluiickley to be eiis., 
V. Staunton (all 22 May :)5). 

Vtn Ftwt (at Munritins). Tacut. Col. ('. Camp- 
Ik‘ 1I, from h. p. unattached, to be liciu.-col. 
(fl May 3r».)-~T» (w; lAeutK, Liciit. W'. IL Farnmt, 
from 64lh F. ; Lieut. J.M. (.’aider, from Plst do. ; 
Lieut. H. J. Edmonds, from 4(itb do. ; Lieut. Jas. 
Hiinne, from 44lh do,; Lieut J. F. Field, from 
Asiat.Jintrn. N.S. Vou. 1 7. No.()7. 
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Ceylon regt.; Lieut. Wm. Tavernier, from id 
W. I. n^gt. (all 8 May); F:ns. S. Urowiirigg, and 
Ens. W. W. Powt-Il (1) May) ; Ens. F. Ilatine, from 
.31st regt., and Ens. W'in. French, from 12th do. 
(In May).— T« he A. B. Brooke, v. 

Powell prom., and Ens. Wm. Lindsey, from h. p. 
JMj'th regt., V. Brownrigg (fl May).— -(J. II. Ilrxiko to 
be ens. by purch., v. Lindsey, who retires (l.'i do.). 
Ens. I). M. Bethime, from fllHh regt., to be ens., 
V. KooKp, who exch. (.■> June).— Lieu t.-Col. John 
M'Caskill, from llHth F., to he lieut. >co]., v, 
(.'aniplH.-ll, who exch. (IflJuiic). 

i;W/i Foot (in Bengal). Ens. A, E. F. Holcombe 
to 1 k! li(!ut., V. Malim, dec. (12 Sept. .34 ; Aug. 
Ilrotherlon to be ens., v. Holcombe (22 May ,35). — 
Kns. Kdw. King, from 3!)th F., to he ens., v. 
Whish, whose app. has not takem pl.ace (2fl May). 
— Cadet (J Mien to be en.s., v. Brotherton, whose 
app. has not taken place (If) June). 

Kith Foot (in Bengal). Assist. Surg. Wm. Steele, 
from l.st Drags., to lx? surgeon, v. Shean, app. to 
With regt. (211 May .3.'>). — Lieut. C. Murray to be 
capt., V. A. P. Brown, dec.; Ens. G. H. Wallace 
to be lieut., v. Murray; and Ens. G. M. Kos.s, 
from hist regt. to lie ens., Wallace (all .3 June). 

17^^» Foot (in N. S Wales). M;ij. .Tohn Penny- 
mist, from b. p. unattached, to lie major (paying 
the dill', V. Bouvcric, app. to IWitb F. (II Miiy‘.‘{.i). 
.1. I>. Barnes, M.H., lo be as.sist. surg.. v. Stewart, 
who rt^signs (2!) do.) — J. (i . He Burgh to lie ens. by 
purch., V. Furneaux, who retires (.> Juney. 

21.vr Fiot (in Vail Diemen's Land). Lieut. R. G. 
W illiams to lie capt. by purch., v. Schaw, wlio 
retire's ; 2d f.it iit. Aug. Blair to Im? l.st lieut. by 
purch., V. Williams; and Wm. Domvilc, to be 
2d lieut. by purch.. v. Bl.iir (all 24 April 35). 

'Jilfh Foot (in X. S. Wales). Lieut. W. G. By:im, 
from h. p. unattached, to be lieut , v. Moiinl- 
slevcn pit m. ; .Start' As.sist. .Surg. Arc'b. Alexander 
to lx? .VNsist. surg. (boll) H May .'15). — Ens. W. Eve- 
rard to be lieut. by purch., v Byam, who retire's; 
T. A. (fpr.anl to be ens. by iiurcli , v. Everard 
(both I.) do) — ('apt. J. P. Keimeily, from b. ]>. 
Militia of Ionian I.slnnds, to be rapt., v. J. E. .\CK- 
lom, who cxch. : .Start' Ass i*;!. Surg J. Campbell 
tolM' surg., V. Galciiiii, app. to 4(>th F. (both 19 
June). 

.31jet F>»of (in Be'ngal). T. J. Bi'urko to be ens., 
V. Ilatine, prom, in !)th regt. (in May .Ci). 

iHifh F<***r. Ens. C. W Crie'kclt, fmm 44t?i F., 
to Ik' liens., v. Close, dee\ (22 May .35). 

;•!»//< Foot (at iMadr.is). Lieut. M. .Spencer lo be 
c.n]»f. by purch.. v. Le'ckie, who retires ; Ens. Kilw. 
Bligh to be lieut. by )»ur( h., v. Spc'ncor; and Edw, 
King to he cMs. by purch., v. Bligh (all 22 May .'i.j). 
— Ens. Thus. White to he lieut. by purch., v. 
Maule prom, (29 M.iy); Ens. R. F. Orde, from 
7;'th regt., to be ens , v. King, app. to l;lth F. 
(2!» do. ; Cadet H. W. Humphreys, to be ens. by 
puicli , V. While ilo.) 

4i'r/j Foot, (at Bombay). Rrev. Maj. Richard 
.Icbb to be iiiajor byhiuich., v. .''^imcexkcs, wlio re- 
liit's; Lieut T. .1 Valiant to bo capt. by puri'h., 
V Ji'bb ; 11 (’ Tyk'r to lx? liout. by purch., 

V. Vali.mt : anti Rich.ud Armstrt)iig to be ens. by 
nurcb., v. Tyk'r (all 1 May :i.M — Capt C. S. N.iy- 
k»r, from ‘I'Mh regt., to be paym., v. Mtxire plat*ed 
upon b. p.; Comet J. >V. Ilinde, from h. p. 1.3th 
L. Dr., to be ens., v. Macbe'ath c.ishiercd (both 8 
tlt».i— En.’s. J. J. ^Iorris lo lie lieut., v. Williams 
dec. (24 Xt)v. fl4' ; Ens. John llyine, front It. p. 1st 
G.ir. Bat., to be ens., v. Morri.s (22 May 35 . — H, 
llalkeit to be? ens. by juircb., v. Hiiuic who retires 
(2!l May). — Edward l.ee to be ens. by purch., v, 
Byrne who retires 12 June). 

4l.v/ Fotd. (at Madra.s). Ens. F. Darvail to be 
lieut. by i>uich , v. O'Callagbaii prom., T*. Burgh 
to lx? «*iis. by pinch., v, Darvail (lioth 8 May .35). 

44//1 Foot (in Bengal). Ens. T. \. Sou ter, from 
.57th F., to be lieut., v. Dunne app. to 9th rc?gt. 
(8 May .‘15 . — Wm. Skelton to be ens., v. C'rickitt 
prom, in WUh irgt. (22 May ,'15 ). 

4iitfi Foot (at Madrasi R ichard Maunsell to be 
Cits, by purch., v. Ei&kine who retires (24 ApriUla). 

4J)f5 Foot (in Bengal). Lieut. \V. R. Faber to be 
capt. by purch., v. Rtindlc, who ret ires; and Ens, 
II. IVais 'll to he lieut. by ptiivb., v. Falx?T (both 
22 May .').‘i) ; Ens. S. B. 1). Amk'rson, from !)9th 
regt., to be lieut., v. Crevke dec. (23 ilo.). 

.54f/* Fisif (at Madras). Lieut. John Blackall, 
from 48th regt., to lx? lieut , v. MeUis who exch. 
(2 i;) 
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Aug. 33).— Lieut W. A. Dely, from h. u. 4l)th 
F.« to M IteuL. V. Farrant app« to IHli F. (0 May). 

Foot (at Madras). Jaa. Walker to be eiis. 
by purch.( v. Bell app. to 59th F. (5 June). 

57th Fttot (at Madras). Edwarti Stanley to be 
ens. V. Souter prom. In 44th regt. (B M.iy :ir») — 
Staff Assist. Surg. It. I I. Neville to be assist siirg., 
V. Armstrong dec. (15 do.) 

li!kt Foot (at Madras) Capt. H. D. S. Seymour, 
from h. p. 23il 1.. Dr., to be capt., v. J. Gibbons 
who exch., rec. dif. (29 May 35).— Lieut. I). Me 
(?. Stubbcmaii to be rapt, by purch. , v. Seymour 
u'ho retires ; Ens. J. Thorp to W liciiiit. by purch., 
V. Stiibbeman ; and G. II. Ilarrlsoii to be ciis. by 
purch., V. Thorp (all 5 June). 

!K»rA Foot (at Mauritius). Em. T. A. Mitchell, 
from h. p. 56 regt., to be ens., repaying dif. v. An- 
derson prom, in 44lh regt. (2.1 May 35'.— Ens. C. 

H. Hooke, from 9th F., to be ens., v. Bethtmc 
whoexch.; James Garland to be ens. by purch., 
V. Mitchell who retires (Ixith .5th June). 

Cefflon Hejift. 2d Lieut. F. B. Ilayloy to be 1st 
lieut.. V. Field app. to 9th F. ; 11 B. Keane to be 
2d licut., V. Uayley (bf>th H May :i3). 

l.'nattochijtt — Lieut. Win. Mountsteven, from 
2« F., to be capt. without purch. (8 May :I5) ; 
Lieut, lion. W. F. OTallaghan, from 41st F., to 
be capt. by purch. (8 do ) 

Stiiffi — llrev. Lieut. -Col. John Campbell, on h. 
p. unattached, to be town-major ol' St. Helena 
(24 April .‘i5). 

INDI.A SIIIFPING. 

Ari-irul.>t. 

May .10 Stuart, from Calcutta 21st 

Jan., and Madras 8th Foil. ; off Falmouth — Mo- 
narvht Buchanan, from Bengal '2i)th Jan. ; otff'ork 

i for Livcriiool).— JrNU 1. "Vrinmiift, Cireen, from 
lombay 28ih Jjiii., and Capo 25th March: off 
Portsmouth. — M tr^ntt'thut narih.im, from Bata- 
via 10th Jan,; off Pensantc.— 4. Mofirn/t, 'rhorn- 
to.i, from Cluna «th Jan. ; in the Bristol Channel. 
—5. Ffi/cow, Burne 1, from C.'ipe .list March: at 
lilverpool — 8. HdvtfUyttt Boadle, from China 2:U 
Jan. ; off Brighton. — 13. Hwojvrv, Wellbank. from 
China 17th Jan.; off Folkstoiic. — 16. Ifrunrht, lla- 
mirez, from Manilla 1st Feb.; at Cowes. — 17. 
Adelaidet Clarke, from N S. Wah*s, 21st Feb., 
and Emilyt Planter, from Cape2<l .\j»ril; lx it h off 
Falmouth. — H. M. S. ll /cciVr, V.i.ssail, from M,ul- 
ra.? .kuh Jan., Trincomallee, and Cape 11th April ; 
off Portsmouth— I Vrtnre#*, Fra.ser, from Chinn; off 
Liverpool. — Bt. Baker, from N. S. 

Wales 23<l Feb.; .and Moreftrvt Urfilinm^ Miller, 
from ditto 11th Jan., and V. O. Land 2.5lh Feb.; 
both off Portsmouth. — IViUium Mvtrrgi^n^ Phili|)- 
son, from N*. S. Wales "tli Feb.; off Kingsbridge. 

I..awsnn, from Bombay Mth Feb.; off 
Liverpool. — 19. Rohartu, Wake, from China 6th 
Feb.; off Dover. — Faimira, Loader, from OomlNiy 
1st Feb.; and Hibrrnia, Gillies, from Bengal, 12th 
Jan., and Cape 2tit}i .March; lx)th off Plymouth. 
'~~Hnrmtmy, IClIey, from N. S. Wales .kUh Sept,, 
and CajH! 2.5th March ; off Portmouth — Clifton, 
Bu.s))by. from Mauritius 1.5th M.irch; at Liver- 
pool. — lAmdon, Pickering, from Bengal 16th Jan., 
and Matlras.ld Feb, ; off Liverpool. — 2«». lienntol n, 
Kinbleton, fr(>m Mauritius .5th March, and Ca)>c 
5th April ; off Portsmouth. — Gov^rnor ilfinrourt, 
Douthy, from N* S. Wales 15th Feb. ; off Hani.s- 

S ste. — Ann, Griffiths, from China 4th Feb.: oil’ 
c'llty. — 22. Mary Ann, Ilornblow, from Madras 
IBth Feb., and C.'ane 13th April; off Portland. — 
Africa, Skelton, rrom Ceylon 11th Feb.; and 
Kerjtwell, Ifaswell, from Cape 2Hth March; Imth 
off Portsmouth.— iMiny, Tomlin, from 
Manilla 7th Jan. : off Weymouth. — Coventry, Pur- 
die, from China 31st Jan. ; at Deal. — ^23. Mermaid, 
Johnson, from China 22d Jan.; and Recovery, 
Morgan, from South Seas; Ixith at Deal. — 2S. 
JoAn Barry, Robson, from N. .S. Wales, 12th Feb ; 
off Romney —26. Fer/fUMon, V’ciing, from Bengal 
8th Feb. : and Aurijra, ('halmers, from V. f> Land 
27th Feb. ; both at Deal — Bardaeter, from N. .S. 
Wales 24th Feb.; off Dover.— Ireland, from 
V. D. Land 11th Feb.; off Folkstone. — r;o/</en 
Fleece, Graves, from Bengal .5th Feb. ; off Liver- 
pool. — 27> Rhuda, Hurst, from V. D. Land 4lh 
Feb. ; off Romn^. 

Departure*. 

May 20. Jamee M'Inroy, Cleveland, for Batavia 
and China; from Cove of Cork. -27. Jeannette, 


Lovett, for China; from Liverpool.— Jena, Grantt 
for Caiie and Algoa Bay; from Deal.— 2B. Black'- 
wall, Dowsoti, for N.S. Wales, with convicts; from 
Deal il2th June ftom Cork). — :ll. Duchess ^'Cla- 
rence, Hutchinson, and Princess Charlotte, Kirby, 
boh from Bombay; from Idverpcxil — 

Clarke, for N. S. Wales; froin I)eal. — Junk 2. 
Fauna, nniiiiinoiul, for Cape; from Deal. — John 
€f Gaunt, Roliertson, for Batavia and Liiitin ; from 
Liverptxd. — Bombay Packet, Gariiock, for Bom- 
bay; from Liverpool (5lh from Waterford). — 3. 
Jumna, Piiuicr, ii'umcy, H’ghat. and Generftl Gas- 
coyne, Fisher, all for (’hma ; Tuplcy, 'Fapley, 
for Bengal ; all from Liverpool. — 1. Alexander Ba- 
riny, St. I’roix, for China; Vanyaard, Walker, 
for Batavia and Singapore; and truly M*Nnuyh~ 
ton, Hustwick, for N. S. Wales; all from Deal — 
5. Indy Feversham, Welister, for Bombay: from 
Port.smoiith.— 6. bUizn, Campbell, for Mailras and 
Bengal ; fruin Portsmouth — Clyde, Kerr, for Ba- 
hivia and China; from Deal.— 7. Mountstuart 
hUiddnhtune, Toller, for Madras anil Bengal; from 
Portsmouth. — Boyne, Richard.soii, for Bombay; 
from Di'al. — Kmma, Hudson, for Hoinlxiy; tYom 
LiverniMil. — 8. Georyiana, Thoms, for Mauritius 
and iKDgal; I'clt/city, Whyti.scoinl>e, for .Muscat 
and <*hina; and Kirkman Finlay, Rtis^iell, for 
Bombay; all from Deal. — F.nyliind, Bacon, for 
N. S. Wales, with convicts; from Portsmouth. — 
in. t>au>son, Dawson, foi N.S. Wales; from Deal. 
— ll’lhtti'cn, Crawford, for ('hiiia; from Idver- 
piM>l. — 11. Steriiny, Burnelt, for Bengal; and 
Hdo, Campbell, f r Cape and Swan Biver ; 
bo.h from Deal. — 12. Irdux, .Summerson, for 
New South Wales; and Fairlie, Ager, for 
Mauritius .ind Bengal ; Ixith from Dial. — Patk- 
Jtrtd, M* Viiley, and Syria, Bowman, IxUli 
fi>r BomKry ; from Li\erp<Ml. — 1.3. Heroine, 
M ‘Cart hy, for Madras and Bengal : frtnn De.'il.— 
Anddau, Boult, for China; from Bristol.— 14. 
Ann, Virtue, for Latincesioii ; from De.il.— 1,5. 
Anmmdale, Hill, for llomlMy ; from Cove of Cork. 
— hi. Hertor, Smith, for V. D. Land: aiiit i.'ofom- 
ito, M'Kellar, for Cape and Ceylim; Ixitli from 
Deal.— /tir/iri/v/ Walker, Fiddler, for V. I> Land 
and N. S. Wale» ; from Liverpool. — 17. General 
Palmer, Down, for ('hina; fr in Deal.— .S/iocM;/, 
l.eiiih, for .Singapore; from Liverpool. — 18. 
Jean, tiouldie, for Singapore ; from Deal. — i'orde- 
Ua, Creighton, for Chiin; from LiveipiKil. — 2i>. 
Knnoffth, Warren, for Cape, Madras, and Bengal ; 
from Deal. — H»‘rrnles, WoinI, for China; from 
Liverpool. — h.ihelta, UidM*ri.son, lor Chiii.i ; from 
Leith.— 21. iioh rt Snioil, Fulcher, for Cape, Ma- 
dia.s, and Bengal; from Portsmouth.— 24. Htnl- 
dcr'jieht, Noakes, for Bio ile Janeiro and Bombay ; 
from Liverpool. 


PASSK.VC.KH.S rilOM INDFA. 

Per Indy Flora, from Madras : The Baroness de 
Kiitxlelieii ; .Mrs. French; .Mrs. Jollie; Mrs. .\ga- 
iHMrr; Mi>s Aganoor; Miss Daniel; Dr. J. (.'ruiek' 
shank, II. C .S.; Thomas Daniel, Rsq.; A. .Aga- 
noor, Ksip ; F. Ch.unlN‘rs, Ksii. ; M. Co per, Esi|. ; 

J. Payne, Esip ; Capt. Frencli, M. E regt.; I.ieiit. 
(trillilh, 11th Si. N. 1 ; Lieut. Pellowe. loth do. ; 
Lieut. .NY)tt, 1 1. M. 4.5th regt. ; En.s. Ciimlx-rlege, 
H..M. 4.5fh regt.; Bev. Dr. SpaTk<*s; Mi.sses De 
Kiil/Jelxm, Beiiwell, and two .\gan(N>r ; Masler.s 
.Agati(K>r, Beid, Benwell, and Pellowe.— The fol- 
lowing were landed at the Cape: Miijor arifl Mrs. 
Ward; two Misses and two Ma.sters Ward; Mr. 
Louis. 

Per Ha»hmy, from Bengal : Mrs. Laccy and fa- 
mily; Miss .M* Lean; Rev. (!. I.acey, Baptist mis- 
sionary; ll. Gibbon, Esq., superintending surgeon 
M. E. ; Lieut. J. D. Deward, H. M. 44lh regt.; 
Lieut. J. M. Montgomery, H.M. 49th regt. , Ens. 
H. Scott, H.M. 62d regt. ; .Master Hallaher, Ate. 

Per Governor Harcourt, from N. .S. Wales: Mrs. 
Woorc; Mrs. Baldy and three children; Mrs. 
Barton and child ; Lieut. Woore, R.N. ; Dr. Gal- 
loway, R N. ; D. A. C. fi. Baldy. 

Per British Sovereiyn, from N". S. Wales : Mrs. 
Rolland : Mrs. Ryan; Dr. Holland, 4th regt.; 
Dr. Wilson, II. N.; Mr. Wm. Bryan; Mr. Fcr- 
naud; Mr. John Ashtown; Master Nowland. 

Per Bencoolen, from Mauritius: Mrs. Thomas; 
Mrs. Webb; Mrs. Kamoultban ; Mrs. Gavien ; 
Mrs. Emblcfon; Mr. Couve; Mr. Garicn; Mr. 
Samouthan ; Mr. Blackburn ; 3 servanU ; 22 Ame- 
rican seamen.— (.Mr. Passmore was landed at tlie 
Cape.) 
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Pttlinira, from Bombay: <-ant. Kclr: Capt. 
Wilson: Limit. Atkinson; Lieut. Crelgh; Master 
and Miss Kerrcr. 

Per 4nnt from China: John Wm. Grahami 
Esq.; Capt. 11- II. Shittler. 

Per Hijharnia, from |}en;{:il : Mrs. R.*ikcr anJ 
family; Mrs Corry; Capt .Saiiriii, ;;jd Bengal 
N. I.» III charge or invalids ; Colin Scott, Ksq. ; 
Wm. Love, Esq.; Mr. Pearson; 40 II. C. invalids. 

PfV Mary Ann, from Madras: Mrs. Pearse; 
Mrs. Savage: Mrs Dassyc; Mrs. P<il whole: Mrs. 
Coxc; C^ol. W.<5. Pearse; Cant 1>. Mackenzie; 
Capt. Waihice : l>ieut Whitlock ; Lieut. Farran ; 
J Fraser, Esq.; II. E. Moorat, Ks(|. ; Win. Far- 
mer, K.«q : Bov. A. lloiiriie; two Mis.srs Steele; 
two Misses Cocliraii; Misses tlirnlc and Dovelon; 
two Masters .Steele; two Masters Bruce. — From 
the Cape: I.icut.-Col. M'('a.sk>ll, II.M. JjHth regt.; 
Capt. Eclie, ditto; 1. Fra.ser, E.sq. 

Per Hurry, from N. S, Wales: Dr. Os- 

borne, K.N.; Mr. and Mrs. Brocklehurst ; Mr. 
and Mrs. Taylor, tVc. 

Ptfi* Clyde, from Van Diomen’s Land : Mrs. I>a- 
iic's: Mr. and Mrs. Drake; Mr. .Alexander; Mr. 
J. Patten. 


PASSFNr.F.IlS TO INDIA. 

Per Hubert Sttiulf , t\>r Madras and Bengal: Mrs. 
Il.ilhed; two Misses Ilalhed; Mrs. Edward Bar- 
well : Miss Augusta Birwell; Mrs. Alexander; 
Mks Oreeiilaw ; two Mkses Sutherland : Miss Sey- 
mour; Capt. Ilalhed, Bengal (Cavalry : Edwanl 
Harwell, Esq., Barrister at Law; (■harli'S Harwell, 
Esq. ; — t^dquhnun. Esq., merchant : — Colqii- 
houn, Es(|., ditto; — Money, Ks(i., M:ulras mi- 
litary •■rrvice; — Forrest, Esq., .'\s.sist ant sur- 
geon, Bengal est.abli.shinent ; — Bonafle, Ksq., 
merchant. 

Per Vtrnsdtfirt, for Madras: Mrs. .'^hort ; Mrs. 
Fry ; Miss Dickens; (\'ipl. Short, II.M. tJid regt. ; 
.Six otheers of I lis Majesty’ service; Detachiuenis 
for II.M. .*i7th, tiiid, and (i.'ltl r ‘gts. 

IVi* ('ubtuibii, f>r Cajie and (!eylon: Mrs. Din* 
W4M>die; Mr. and Mrs. Satindets*; Mr. ;ind Mrs* 
Woolaiid; Hev. Mr. Biccard and f.iiiilly ; Uev. Mr. 
Brink; Hcv. Mr. Moiees. 

Per (SettTiiifina, for Mauritius: James AVi Ison, 
Es 4|. new chief judge; and family.— For Bengal : 
Mr. II. ('hapmaii. 

Per Isudy Fn'erxhum, for Bombay: Lieut, and 
Mrs. Morse; Lieut. Ibniie; Mr. \> illi.iiiis ; four 
olHcersaial loo UiKips of li. M. 44Kh regt. 

Per llernine, for Aladra.s and llrugal: Capt. and 
Mrs Browne: ('apt. May; live ollicers and ^.'lO 
troops of li. M. service 

Per Kriufiuth, for Madras and Bengal: Bishop 
Corrie; Dr. and Mrs .showers; Lieut, and Mrs. 
Shiildhain and infant : Dr. White .ind .sister; Mrs. 
Ellison; Mrs. Clarke ; Miss Pi>stans ; Miss Wick- 
lieUI; Bev. ,1 Wilkison ; Capt. Brown ; Lieut. OIL 
pliant : several oBicers of M. M. 4(>Cli regt. 


LOSS OF SIUPriNG. 

The Sylph, Wallace, from Calcutta to (.'hina, 
got on shore on Bintang I.shind, previous to the 
.**.1 Febru.iry, and was expectcil to go to pim'cs. 
ehesls of opium in her. 

The French brig Aiwable Jorephine was taken 
by the natives at the Feejtv islands in July List. 
'J he master and olHccrs murdered. 

The Madeline, Mamiltop, from l.ondon to N. 
S, W'ales. wjw totally lost 7th Ajiril, on an un- 
known shoal, seven or eight leagues to the east- 
ward of the Isl.aiid of Bona Vista. Crew saved. 

inilTHS, MAIIHI.ACJES, AND 
DEATHS. 

ill KTII.S. 

May IH. At St. .Servan, France, tliclady of Major 
J. K. (’lubley, of a <laiighter. 

June 4. At Rainsguto, tho lady of Licut.-Col. 
Gummer, Madras army, of a daughter. 

(i. .At Pctei Slone i'ourl, near Brecknock, the 
lady of Lieut. Wynicr, llili regt. Madras N.I., of 
a daughter. 


H. In York Street, Portman Square, the lady of 
Major Tronson, 13th Light Infantry, of a son. 

if. At Milford Lrxlge, nc.ir Lyinington, Hants., 
the lady of Lieut.-C(d. H. T. Uoberts, C.B., of a 
daughter. 

14. The lady of U. Anderson, Esq., late ot the 
lion. Company’s service, of a daughter. 


MAIlRfAGE.S. 

Junr:^. At Fromc, Lieut. Col. J. W. Aitehison, 
of the lion. F!. 1. Company’s service, to Eliza Vin- 
cent, eldest daughter of the late Capt. H. 1. L. 
O'Contiiir, B.IV., of Innox-Hill House, Froinc, 
and of Carrickfoyle, Jamaica. 

6. At St. James's (Church, Cai»t. Thomas Arm- 
strong. late of the Hith Lancers, to Mary Ann, only 
daughter of John Shiter, Estp, Margate. 

(I. F'or the second time, at Art haret, near Long- 
town, Cuinlx^rland, Jlichard Brinsley .Sheridan, 
F!sq. to Marcia Maria Grant, daugliter of Lieut. 
Gen. Sir Colfpihoii ii (rrant. 

10. At Bath, Capt. Gw>rgc Boyd, Sid Grenadier 
regt. Native Infantry, Bombay establishment, to 
Amelia Lamont, second daughter of the late Wil- 
liam Robertson, F:sq.,or Demerary and Essequiiio. 

— At Stoke Church, Lieut. C.o\, J. P. James, of 
the 24ih regt. Madras N. L, to Family, second 
daughter of C. Trijie, lisq. 

IL .At Stonehoiisc, Richard E. Boardman, F'sq., 
CtaitLiin in the Madras arinv, to Louisa, youngest 
d.iughter of the late G. Palliser, 

Id. At Richmond, .Surrey, Henry Brown, Flsq., 
of the Boniliay civil service, to F^ltz'i .Ann, young- 
est daughter of the late Sir Harry Verelst Darrel), 
FIsc|. 

17. At P.iddington Church. Gcnirge .Augustus 
Win. Trotter. Esq., late of the lion. FL 1. Com- 
pany’s civil service, to Charlotte, eldest daughter 
of Thomas B. Mai lam, lOsip, of Wooitficld-lodgc, 
AA'estlxuirnc Green, Paddington. 

IH. At ('roydon, G. L. Jacob, F^sq., of the Bom- 
bay army, son of John Jacob, Estp, of (luemsey, 
to F'mily, third daughter of Lieut. Col. Utterlon, 
Heath-loiige, Croydon, Surrey. 

leftely. .At St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, AA*. Inglis 
Ferrar, Esq., Hon. V,. 1. Company's BoinlMy me- 
dical establishment, to .Sarah, daughter of D. 
Grant, Esq , South place, Finsbury. 


DFATIIS. 

May 4. On Iniard the Curnmundel , on his ret uni 
from India, ('apt. A. P. Brown, late of the Kith 
F'oot, and lornierly of the .^oth regt. 

i?fi. At Bruntsfield House, the seat of his brother- 
in law, Major Gen. Sir John Dalryiuplc, Bart., of 
North Berwick. 

.'Id. At Devonshire Pl.ice, in the 4fith year of his 
age, George Thornton Bay ley, F'sii., of’ the lion. 
F^ast'Iiidia Company's civil service on the Bengal 
cstablishincnt. 

— On board the Ifibernia, on t be passage from 
Bengal, Thomas Baker, E.sq. 

2. At her residence in London .Street, F'ilz- 
roy Scpiarr, .*<aTah, widow* of the late ('apt. Wm. 
SlJiry, of the E.v;t-liitli:i Company's service. 

— At Addlcstone, near ('hertscy, Charlotte, 
wid<»w’ Ilf IJcut. Col. Andrew Wilson Hearsey, of 
the F!.ast-lnilia Coinpany'.s service. 

!*, At his house, ('o’rnw'all Terrace, Begeiit’s 
P.ark, D.avid (!arruthers. Esq., M.P. for Hull, 
after a short but severe illiie.ss. 

— At P«)rto Bello, near Edinburgh, Miss Char- 
lotte /A. M. Ochterlony, agctl 22, graiul-daughter of 
the late Sir David and sister to Sir Charles Och- 
terlony, Bart. 

11. In the Boyal Arsen.*!!, Woolwich, Col. Sir 
A. S. F'razer, K.C.B., in his .AOth year. 

14. At Risby, near Bury St. Falmonds, Suffolk, 
in his Hist year, Samuel Robin.son, Esq., of Fins- 
bury Circ us, formerly of the firm of FJIIiotf, 
Kobinsnii, and Co., Finsbury IMnce. F'ew persons 
have ever fouiultHl ajustcr title to the character 
of ** charitable” than this kind-hearte«i gentleman. 
The iKisscssIon of ample means enabled him to 
fullil to the utmost what si'cmeil not more the 
dictates of duty than self-gratilication; for he had, 
iiidecdi " ieanied the luxury of doing gixKl.” 
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CALCUTTA, January L>‘). 18:5.'). 



ns.A. 


Us. A. 


ns.A. 

Us 

.A. 

Anchors 

Sa.ns. cwt. 14 i) Cd>, 

20 0 

Iron, .*4wedish, sq.. . 

.Sa.Us. F.nul. 4 

5 

(ff), 4 

7 

Bottles 



11 0 

flat ...... 


(i 

— 4 

» 

Coals 

....B. nut. 0 5 


0 .5.) 

English. s<]. .. 


13 

— 3 

0 

Copper Sheathing, 10-5 

2 ..F.md. .15 H 

— 

.3(1 0 

flat 


11 

— 2 

13 

Brusiers’ 



54 a 

Holt 

do. 3 

2 

— 3 

5 








4 



do. ,3:1 y 


:J3 L3 

-- - Nails 


.] 

— 14 

4 

Bolt 




.•w 4 

illHipS 

F. nut. .*{ 

0 


10 

Tile 

do. .34 0 

— 

0 

IvenlU'tlgc . .. . 


5 

— 1 

0 

— Nails assort 


— 

.55 0 

I.ead, Pig 


0 

— 0 

s 

— Peru Slab 

Ct.Us. do. 2a 12 

— 

20 a 

unst.inipcd.... 


0 

— 0 

1 

R ussia 

S.a. Its. do. 


— 

Millinery 


— 5.5 

1 ). 

C'o;>peras 


— 

3 n 

Shot, patent 


— 

— 

— 

Cottons, chintz 



— 

Spelter 

I't.Us. F. ind. 5 

2 

— 5 

4 

— Muslins, assort. . 


— 

1.3 0 

Stationery 


to 

ml). .VI' 

‘.C. 

Yarn Id to 170 . .. 


— 

0 a 

Steel, English 

Ct.Us. F. iiul. .5 

7 

— .5 

10 

Cutlery, tine 


— 

.*ioA. 

Swetiish 


0 

— fi 

4 

Glass 

5\. 

— 

loA. 

Tin IMates 

. . .Sii.lls. l)ox 17 

12 

— !« 

4 

Hardware 


— 

4.5D. 

Woollens, Hroa*! cloth, tine ..5*!. :i 

M 

— !» 

0 

Hosiery, cotton 


— 

2.5 A. 

c»»ar«e ami 

[ iniililling. . . . 1 

0 

— .3 

4 

Ditto, silk 


Flannel fine. . 


:i 

— 1 

14 


MADRAS, IVbrii.iry d, 


Ks. Us. 

Boltlcs loo 7 (o' a 

Copper, Sheathing candy 

— — Cakes do.’ J.'fi — 2i»o 

Old do. 240 — 2:s» 

— — Nails, .assort do. iViO — :Jin> 

Cottons, (diintz lo A. — l.'> A. 

—— Muslins and (Jintjhams I.*»A. — 2o A. 

— — Longi'loth, fine .‘i'lA. — ;r» A. 

Cutlery, nno 1*.( . — lo\. 

Glass and Earthenware linprovin.^. 

Hardware l.'il). — 2o 1). 

Hosiery 2.’»A — :«» .\. 

Iron, Swe<l!sh, candy 42 — .'lo 

— English sf| <io. 2.’* — 2» 

— — Flat and bolt do. 2.5 — 2*{ 


Iron Hoops 

.\ails 

Lead. l»ig 

Sheet 

Millinery 

Shot, patent 

Spelter 

Stationery 

Stwl, F.n’i'li-.h 

Swedish 

Tin IMates 

Moollens, llroad clotln fine 

co.irse 

—— Flannel, liiie 


rar.dy 
. .do. 

. .ilo. 
..do. 


•andy 


Us. 

:ii\ 

42^ — 
:t:> — 

2.5 A. — 
1.5A. — 
45 — 

:m»a. — 


Us. 

.*1.5 

4.5 

40 

:m» a , 

20 A . 


BO MB. A A', Jami.ary 31, IH;!.). 


Us. 

Anchors rwt. lo 

Dottles doz. 1 

f^'oals chald. if 

Copper, Sheathing, ld-.*i2 ... .cwt. i54 

— Thick sheets do. bti 

— Plate .do. .57 

— — Tile do. ,51 

Cottons, Chintz, A:f., Are 

— Longrloths 

— Muslins 

Other goods 

V'arn, Nos. 20tolJo lb. fUlJ 

Cutlery, table P.C. 

Gla-ss and Earthenware Ib I). — 

Hardware I*. C. 

Hosiery, half hose P.C. 


Rs. 

12 


~ 12 


0.1 

20 n. 


English 

Hoops 

.Nalls 

Shwt 

U<wl for Ih)Us 

do. for nails 

Lead. Pig 

.'shwt 

Millinery 

.Shot, piUent ...... 

Spelter 

Sfatitinery 


Wmdlens, Hroad cloth, fine 

coarse .... 

Flannel, fine .... 


.Ciuuly 

4.5 — 

.50 

, . .do. 

fi5 — 

7o 

. . .l>ox 

20 — 

21 


1.5 I). — 

2oD. 


1.5 1). — 

2oi>. 


1*.C. — 

lo A. 


Us. 

Us. 

randy 

.50 (a} 

51 

..do. 

25 

20 

. .cwt. 

5.12 

0 

. . . do. 

1.3 

14 

. . .do. 

5.12 



. canity 

;io 

31 

. . .do. 

211 

2if 

. . .cwt. 

lo 

— . - 

...do. 

y.a 

2.5 I). 

10 — 

— 

. .cwt. 

12 

...do. 

a. 12 

y 

...tub 

.1 1^. 

12 

-- 

. . . Ik)X 

24 

25 

-• ..yd. 

4 — 

7 


1.12 — 

1 

2.4 


CANTON, Jnnunry ii7, 183.5. 


Drs, I)rs, | Drs. Drs, 

Cottons, Chintz, 20 yds piece J -l (r/5 :iv .Smalts pcnil fio 

» ■ Longcloths do. 3 — 11 , .Steel, .Swedish tub 4 — 

— — Muslins, 20 yds do. — — Wo(.>l lei is, H road cloth yd. 0.00 — ]..'i0 

— . Cambrics, 40 yds do. 3 — 4 ’j do. ex super yd. 2.7.5 — 3 

Ilandannocs do. L7i5>-L!Ni Camlets pce. 15 —21 

Vam, Nos. 10 to 50 pccul .30 — 50 ■’ Do. Dutch do. 2.'i 25 

Iron, Bar Ho. 1.75 2 -' Long Ells do. if' — 04 

— Rod do. 2\ — : Tin, StraUs piTAil 15 — 10 

Lead, Pig do. 5 5} i.Tin Plates box 9 — 
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Aiichors 

Hot ties 

<N)pper Nails and Slieathin^ 
(^ittons.MailaTiollaiiis, ‘24yd. by 

linit. Irish 24 :Hi 

Longdoihs ;«l to 40 •••• .'W 

-- do. «bi 4n- 

— tio. do. ■ . - 41- 


Prints, 7-11. vnUmru • 

IMt. . 


Cainbrir, 12yds. by 42 to 4 "j in, 

.f.-iroiU‘t, 20 44 • • 4d • ■ 

l.afipets, 10 40 . . 44 . . 

Chintz, fancy colours 


Drs. Drs. 
pccul (1 ((^ !) 

■ bn) — ai 
pocul 40 — 42 
pcs. 2 — .'I 
<io. 2 — ;i 
do. ti\ — #ii 
44 do. 41— 71 
M do. Ii\ — li; 
,Io. — — 

do. — — 

...do. 21— 3 
. . -do. .T — 3 
.•do. 11 — 21 

• -Jio. \veiy li- 

• •do. j ini:. I). 

• .do. 4 — .'il 


Drs. Drs. 

ICotton llkfs. iniit. Ilattick, dble.. .doz. 21 (dl 4 

I do. do Piillicat doz. 13 — 2 

: Twist, 24 to 40 pecul44 — 40 

Hardware, assort lini. deni. 

lion, .Swedish pecul 4* — 

! Kn^lish do. Hi — 3 

Nail, rod do. 3 — 31 

Lead, Pig ilo. -ll — 

.Sheet do. un.ialeablc 

Shot, patent bag — — 

.Spelter ]>e<’ul 4 — 4} 

Steel, .Swedish do. — 

Knglish do. — — 

AVoollens, Long Klls ))f's. lO — 11 

<':i:nb1ets do. 20 — 24 

Ladies' cloth yd. Ij — 2.1 


H E M II K .S. 


(’•ik'nttif, ./'in. 2!>, lJt:i.“>. — Lappets, the stock i>f 
which is .small, are in i^ond demand, but pl.tiiiWIiite 
;nid t'oloniid Colton.; gener.dly sirf- dull, 'riie 
^'anl market is in the same state for the tv.o 
preceding weeks. In AVoolleiis nothing doing, 'rin; 
Co}iper market is inactixe. Mid our ipiotatiiins 
may beconsiilered in some ilegrc e nominal, .'spel- 
ter and other desci ipiions of Metals are much the 
same as by our last. In Wines, «N:c., no sales to 
report ; the market generally overloaded. — iVor 
Cur. 

MfulniJt. F>h. 4. 1U:;.K — The market hfis not 
varied mm h by llie pr<>ent arrivals from England. 
Millinery, Staiioiiaiy, l.ong ( ioths (fine), (ila.ss- 
ware, and Eat IhiMiware, are gelling iiito in<|Utry, 
and prices improving. 'I'lie importations of I lams 
and Cheeses, Oilman-.stons, and Ciinfccliumiry, 
have Ini'll large, amlprici s on llie <leclitie. Me- 
tals, with the t sception of lion, which contimu s 
in giNMl reipiest, and noiu! imported for some lime, 
find pnrchasi rs at ]niees v.irynig little from our 
quot.ations. — p, ./«•/• C/zc. 

In, |JL‘i."i. — M.'irkets ftir the last 
week have hern excetnlingly »lull- -alnaist notliing 
doing, which is usiiatly the caseduiing the moiulis 


of .lanir.ary ;md February — between the Bugis and 
Junk seasiins. 

Jtni. 31. — Having had no arrivals 

from England for si-v i.i..1 weeks, except theC/i/e- 
t/tittiu, from Liv( rpool, hoMers of Melal are lino, 
and prices . re iHgnmiiig to ,'«hevv a slight indic-i- 
tion of imiitov I iiK-nt, espcci-.lly in the articles of 
.Spelter and Cop’wr. In Piece (omkIs very little 
lias been done fisr some weeks p.isr. 

Czz/zAfi/z, Jaituunj f», IlCCi. — Cotton Piece Hoods 
.are going ort' at our epiot ilion.s, though the s.iles 
are ht coining lln.ited as the new vear approaches. 
'I’lie liner (pialitiis of Cotton Varn are in re- 
ipiest. Woollens ate .saleahle.it a little i:nprove- 
meiit in price. Long ElK have declined, ;»nd the 
de.alers ate fearful of purcha.'-ing under the e\i»ec- 
taluin of large* impori.ilions.—Jf/o. 20. ’I'here has 
Ixvn a little improvement in llie price of Iron. 
Woollens are rather dull of sale, iiri>ing, we Ix*- 
lieve. nairc from the general iieglet l of lusiness 
c»>nse<pient oji the new year, than from .•my otlter 
cause Money is scarce amongst the I hinese. — 
Jft/t. 27 . At this partiiul.ir season few tran>actions 
in husiiuss take place, and we have I 10 alterations 
to notice. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


.fun. ‘Jfl, 

( Miveriiiiieiit .Securit les. 

Buv. 1 Ms. As. Bs. As. f^ell. 

Pre’m. 21 12 llemillahle, No.l to 22 a Prem. 

n 4 Second ])er cent 2 ti 

1 12 Tliinl per cent. •••• 2 4 

Disc. 2 12 4 p. I ent. L«>.ni, 2 14 Disc. 

i;i,*2(Mt Bank of Bengal Shares (lo.cKMt)— l.'J.tHtu, 
H.ank of Bengal Kates. 

Discount on private hilH !» n per cent. 

Ditto on government jmds ilary hills il <» do. 

luteresit on loaiisoii depjisii 7 U do. 

It ate of Excliange. 

On Loniloii and l.iverpool, six inoiiilis' sight, and 
12 months’ •late— to buy, 2s. to 2s. Id. ; to sell, 
2s. *2d. per Sa. Bupc*e. 


H/ittlrtiK, /'V/». *J, I s:!.';. 
Cfovcmmeiit Securities. 


ncmittahlc l.oaii, six. per cent,— 22 per cent, pre- 
mium. 

Non Ueniittnhli»— Old live percent — par. 

Ditto ditto of laih Aug. IIW."*, live per cent.— piir 
to prem In 111 . 

Ditto ditto last live per cent — 21 per cent, pre- 
miiim. 

Ditto ditto t)Kl four per cent.— 14 per cent, dis- 
count. .. ... 

Ditto ditto New four per cent.— 1 1 per cent, dis- 


count. 


Exch.inge. 


On London, at 6 months. Is. lOjd. pci Mad. IL 


//omA.'i//, JdH.'.Wf IS:i5. 

F.xchaugcs. 

Bills on I.ondon, at li 1110 . sight, 2s. hid. to *2s. Id. 
per Bit pee. 

On Calcutta, at :iu days’ sight, I 07 to ln7'd Boni. 

Its. per liHt Sicca Uupees. 

On Madras, at ;jn days' sight, in! to Inl.U Bom. 
U?. per l«H» Madras Its. 

tiovernmenl Securitu's. 

Remittahle I.oan, 12P.d to J:<1 Boin. Its. per 1(H) 
Sa. Hiniees. 

r» per cent. Loan of I.‘l22-23, arrording to the period 
of •Useliarge, ln7 to Ii».‘t per ditto. 

Ditto of IH2.'i-2(;. lu; to 110.4 per ditto. 

Ditto of I}t2!i :{0, 110 to 1 10.4 lu r ditto. 

4 per cent. Loan of l(t:i2-:gt, JtKi to l(Mi.4 per ditto. 

SingajHtrCf Jun, 21, 1835. 

Exchanges. 

On I.ondon, :) to 4 mo. sight, 4s. 4d. to 4s. Gd. per 
dollar. 

On Bengal, 2101 8a. Rs. per 10(1 dollars. 

Oi/ifo/i, Jun. 127, IK:}.?. 

Exchanges, &c. 

On London, <> mo. sight, 4s. iXl. to 4s. lUd per Sp. 
Dol. nominal. 

Finance Coiiiinittce for advances on consignments, 
4s. 7d. 

On Bengal. — Priv,atc Bills, 210 Sa. Rs. per 100 
Sp. Dols.— i'oiiiivuiy’s ditto, ;10 days, 208 Sa.H8. 
On Bombay, ditto Bom. Rs. 210 to 218 per ditto. 
Syccc Silver at Lintin, 44 per cent. prem. 
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LONDON PRICE CURRENT, June 23, 1835. 


EAST-IKDIA AKD CHINA PRODUCK. 

£. d. £. g. 

C\ifrce, llatavla cwt. @ 

Saniaraiig 

— — I'horibon 

— — Sumatra — 

I'eylon 3 lo 0 

•— — Mocha 

C.'olton, Surat Ih 0 (i 0 o 

Madras 0 0 7 — d 

0 0 7 — o O 

Dourlkm none 

nruf^s At for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Kpatica cwt. 0 10 0 — ]a 0 

Anniseeds, Star 3 4 0 3 5 

Horax, Keflneil 3 5 0 

ITnrefinefl 3 12 0 — 3 15 

f\’un)ihire, in tub ii o 0 — 

C'ardamonis, Malabar- ‘lb 0 2 10 — 

('i*ylo!i 1 f| 0 — 

(^issia Buds cwt. 3 15 O 

Lignoa 2 10 0 

('astorOil lb O 0 IJ 

China Hoot cwt. 10 0 O 

('iilKd)s 2 O o 

Dragon's Illootl 0 l.l <i 

l imit Ainiiioniac, drop . . IJ 0 o 

Arabic 2 2 0 

— Assafietida 1 10 0 

Ueiijaiuiiii .Id Sort. . 3 10 o 

Animi 5 0 0 

. (iainlKigiuin 4 O o 


Myrrh 

Olibaiium . 


2 o o 
O Ii 0 


3 3 
O 1 
IH O 

2 H 
2H O 

7 o 

3 4 

4 O 
lo O 

a 10 

13 0 
U o 
2 10 


Mothcr-o*- Pearl 


£. t. 


o*-Pcarl \ 

.Shcils, China 2 


.Vankcens piece 

Itattans liMj 0 

Iticc, Bengal White. . . .cwt. 0 

Patna 0 

Java 0 

SalHower 1 

Sago 0 

Pearl 0 

Saltpetre I 

Silk, C'ompany’s Bengal lb 

Novi 

Ditto White 

I 'hina Tsatlec 

Bengal Privilege 

Organ^inc 

Spices, Cinnamon 0 

Cloves 0 

Mace 0 

Nutmegs 0 

Ginger cwt. 1 

Pepper, Black lb o 

White O 

Sugar, Bengal cwt. 1 

Siam and (3iina 1 

Mauritius (duty paid! 2 

Manilla and Java .... 1 

Tea, Boliea lb 

Congou 

Souchong 

Campoi . . 

Twankay 

Pekoe.... 


d. 

15 0 

.3 0 

9 0 

12 Ii 
7 fi 

10 0 
9 0 

13 O 
3 0 
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£. ir. rf. 

Moo 

0 ~4^6 
0 12 0 
O 15 O 
O H O 
7 10 O 
0 10 i; 

0 in 0 

1 4 t) 



L'lclake,,-, 

- - - IK 

AM W 










Dve 


0 2 

0 — 0 

2 

5 

Voung Hyson . 




— — 


Shell 

. . . .cwt. 

.•» 1.7 

0 — i; 

0 

II 

Gimpowder ... 




— 


Stick 


2 4 

0 — 2 

17 

0 

Tin, Banca 

. .cwt. 

3 2 

0 — 3 9 

0 

Musk, ('hina .. 

ox. 

(1 ]0 

0 — I 

5 

0 

Tortoise-shell 

....lb 

1 4 

0 — 20 

0 

Nux Vomica . . . 

. . . .cwt. 

0 7 

0 


Vermilion 

....Ih 

0 3 



Oil. Cassia .... 


0 11 

(I 0 

I) 

3 

Wax 

. .cwt. 

5 111 

0 — 00 

0 


.cwt. 

. .ox. 


Cinnamon 

— Cocoa-nut, 

Cajapula . 

Mace ..... 

— Nutmegs , 

Otiiiini 

Hliuliarh 

Sal .\mmoniac . 

Sienna 

Turmeric, Java ....cwt. 

Bengal 

t3iina 

G.ills, ill .Sorts 

. lliiie 

I lilies, Itiin'alo Ih 

Dx and Cow 

Indigo, Blue and Violet. . . . 

— Purple and Violet .... 

Violet 

Mid. to gooil Violet •• 

— > Violet and('opi>er .... 
Copper 

— (^}nsumiiig,mid.torine 
— > Do. ord. and low .... 

Do. very low 

J.iva 

Madras low to ord 

I »ude low to mid 


0 3 O 

1 9 (I 

O 0 4 

0 U 2 

0 1 0 

none 

0 1 Ii 

ewt. 3 10 O 

...lb 0 0 ,1 
0 lo 0 
O 10 o 

0 Hi O 
5 0 0 

.'i 0 O 


0 Ii 

1 U 

O O 
0 O 

0 i 


— f> 2 3 


0 1 
O lit 

0 17 

1 4 
5 in 
5 l.-» 


0 0 5 — 

O Ii Ii 
0 Ii I! 

0 Ii O 
O Ii O 
O 5 9 
II 5 2 
O 4 II 
0 4 4 
O 3 in 
0 3 .3 

O 3 5 


W'ood, Saunders It eil ..ton 7 10 ti — 

r.lKmy In o o — 

.Sapati 9 o 0 — 

AtJ.STAALA.SlAN PllOI)i:t;E. 

Cedar Woml foot 0 0 II — 

Dil.Fi.sh tiindfl 0 0 — 

Whalelione ton 110 0 0 — 

WiMil, N. .s. Wales, viz. 

Bc*st lb 0 2 3 — 

Inferior 0 0 10 — 

- ■ — V. D. L;ind, tfiz. 

B<*st 0 2 0 — 

Inferior 0 o lo — 

SOUTH AFUIUAN PRODUrit. 


9 0 
13 0 
15 0 


0 0 7 
27 o 0 
115 U 0 


O Ii 
0 II 
O Ii 
O Ii 
O 5 
o n 
O .3 
O 4 
0 .3 
0 4 
O 4 


Aloes cwt. 

Ostrich Feathers, und Ih 

Gum Arabic cwt. 

Hide's, Dry 

.''alteil 

Oil, Palm cwt. 1 

Baistns 

Wax « 15 0 

. Wine, Cape.M.'ui., be.si. .pipe 17 0 0 

Do. 2(1 vV ;jd (pMlity .... 14 0 0 

WoimI, Teak hiad 7 o O 

W(Hd lb. U I (i 



— 1 13 0 

— 1 in 0 


— 0 O 4-1 


7 r» 
19 0 
15 0 
tl 5 
0 2 


PRICES OF SHARES, June 2.7, 183.5. 


DOCKS. 

East- India (Stock) 

Condon (.Stock) 

St. Katlicrine's 

Ditto Debentures 

Ditto ditto 

West-IntUa (.Stock) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Aii8tr.xllaii( Agricultural) 

Dank (Aiistridasian) 

Van Diemen's l.and C\>inpany. 


Price. 


Dividends.! 


Capital. 


'shares! 
I t>f. 


P-ild. 


Books .Shut 
for Dividends. 



~£. 


£. 

£r 

.79 

— p. cent.= 

49H,IItl7 

— 


37 

2\ p. cent. 

3,2.39,^10 

— 


ti9 

2j p. cent. 

1,;».72,7M 

1(X> 

_ 

— 

4^ p. cent. 

.700.INH) 


_ 

I02i 

4 p. cent. 

200, tHM) 



97i 

5 p. cent. 


— 

— 

39 


10,000 

100 

251 

32 

— 

5,000 

40 

20 

«a 

— 1 

lO.INH) 

loo 

10 


March. Sept. 
June. Dec. 
Jan. .luly 
5 April. 5 t)ct. 
5 April. 5 Oct. 
Juno. Doc. 


Wolfe, Brothers, 25, danse AUcy. 
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THE LONDON MARKETS, June 26. 

The demand has been extensive of late. Of the total quantity of Tea declared , 4.(KK),()00 lbs. , 

and the prices have consequently advanced. The only a small quantity was taken by the tradCf and 
stocks of West India and Mauritivts arc low. The that at a fractitni almvc the taxed prices, 
nnnoiinceinent that there will be no immediate al- There Is no clLinpe in the market ; the sales now 
teration in the duty on Eost-lmlia sugars checked advertised for next month exceed packages, 

transactions, and has reduced prices a little. and this pnispect very mucli alisorbs the attention 

Ctiffee The expected e<iualization of the duties of the trade, and prevents business. The clearings 

on lhi.4 article Inis causetl East- India Ctjffee to ad~ of the free trade Tea are very great. Deliveries of 
van:e a#, per cwt.; C'eylon from <m. to Hs. There Tea from the 14th to the 21st June— llohea 22i) 
is much confusion and uncertainty alxiiit the inea- quarter-chests, 21 half-chests, 14 largi? cht^its. tin 
sure, particularly as to when it will take etlcct-— a hand quarter-che.st.s, 4Ho half-chests, (W2 

jo whether a certificate «>f growth will bo required large chests. Total lbs. for the week to 21st June, 
—and what cotlee is to be considered as from Bri- 2ii:t,H12. Total on the two weeks rRK>,227 Hw. rom- 
tish India, — whether Iwing shipiHxi from thence, pany's Tea only. A consider.able failure has taken 

from SingiqH>re, d:c., will 1)0 con.dderL\l siitlicient. place in thi.s trade, occasioned by the late rapid 

Several deputations on tht'se subjects will wait decline in prices. 

upon the Minister to get explaucitions on these — The quantity of Indigo declared for 

|x>ints. the I4th proximo is now chest.s, which is cx- 

Cntton. — This market is r.ither heavy. pecteil to l>e increa.seil by 2 .imm) to .'hoot) more. 

ii/Af. — The Ea-st-India sale, which commencetlon There are no s.alts in the Marker to report, 
the 23din$t.. is going on with activity, and full l.iiui — At the puhlic sales which commenced on 

bales, out of the 2.ntH) of Bengal <iu:ility ilecl.iretl the loth in.st., the (luantity put up was about IWM) 

by the Company, have been got thn ugh. Eor b,alcs, N. Wales and V. I). Land, and .iliout l,irtH» 

some filatures, an advance of 7^ to 10 per cent. ha.s bales of other descriptions, the greater p.irt of 
been paid. which sol<i, and the prices ranged irf. to 2d, per lb. 

Tea — The Company’s sale of Te.a.s, which com- higher fur tt«* l‘i»h>ni.il Wools, owing to the small 

menced on the 1st of June, concludetl on the 2il, quantity put up to sale. :md the large attendance 

having occupievl a shorter time than ever bt'f.ire of manufacturers ; V. 1). Land, Ix’st, 1«. l»d. to 

remembcretl. This an>se from the dt-termination 2'-.b/. Inferior, 74d. to Iv. 7d- ; iJerman, Iv. tW. to 

of the trade not to buy, in ronse<|uence of a notice 2.v. Abi>ut 7,iM>n to H.ni'o bales of N. .s. Wak^ 
issued by the Company that at the next sale the and V. D. Land Wim)I will lx* brought to sale about 

prices will be reduced 20 to 2,> per cent, on the ave- the nr'ddlc of July, 

rage quotations realiacfd at the sale Just concluded. 


DAILY I’llICES OF STOCKS, from M,,;/ 26 to Jane'2o, JKIj. 

M.,, nank 3l*r.Ct. 3 I*r. Ct. 3^ Xeu‘3)j India OmsitU India I Kxch. 

’ Slock. Ued. i-onsoI:«. lied, jl*r.i*ent.‘AnnuilieK. Sio*:k. foraccl, lloiuLs. i Hills. 

i 26 -214 <11 ;)<>iifK) i6f -j.Mi yijyij 4 Tp'yy 2.i|> 

: 27 212 ei.T 5K)‘y| J y7^-'isi yy^yyt; 16|,j ' yi yi'par .5|)'iy 22(i 

. 28 212^21."}^ K'ljyoi Wlyl ; ysi y<»iyy.' - i <K)i'!(l;' 1 Mp'IS 21p 

■ 29 212 212^ Sy^syi ycjyoi 97-;98 yyjyy.V — ■ •j.'iK yo^yl par :!p: ,7 18p 

‘.<30, — 8y.‘,sy<’ 90i9l WjiyHjJ-yy yy^ I6j — yi yi ! 2 7p;i:i i8p 

June ; ” i I i I i I 

, I 21.9 HfiJflOi 90jyll|9,“,|y8,> yylyyj 16,2 liij;, 2.>H 91 >91 2 4 6pl8 20p 

2 2i.i 217 8yi!Kij; oi;)i9H'9'jiy.'ii yy.Vi(X) 16,;; I6;<_’,^y 9 yo’iiid 7 llp-jo 27p 

J 9 217 218 syiyci (K)Jyl i ys PSjlyoJyyl 16,;; I6|' 260 yocyl; 9 I2p28 9lp 

4 217 90 90; .Shut 99^98^ Shut 16,*, ’<27!) 6'()yr<»l;> II I6p2'l !Mp 

I .5 217^218^ 90 90.1 — 98'9Si: _ 16^ _ 91 'H * 1.5 17p99 96p 

I 6 218 2l8>89i90^ — y81y8,J- _ 16|.'. 16-; .Shut 91 91 1 1 1 16p9.5 96p 

i 8 217 90^90;: — 98*983 — ’ — : <261 91 [ 19 I.5p.l4 96p 

i 9 217 218 90^90^. — 98*981' — 16',.! I6j;! 260 :9Ii9l.l 11 12p.92 ;14p 

j lO 216J217 90J903, — 98j9Ry; _ 161,', Ifi',' — '91i9l|i 8 llp91 99p 

111 216 90.'91 i — 98^99 — 16? I6|;j 260i Jilg9li 9 10p91 .9.9p 

I 12 215 216 9(,’i911, — yyj _ ! WjJ — 191 ?92 ; 8 10p27 92p 

I 19 216 90491 ! — 99 nm' — I6j 164 — 8 IOp26 29p 

i 15 ■ 216 91 »lji — ;99 V9l,‘ — 16? 16|.? — ill* 7 9p26 2Sp 

i 16 21 5J 91 914; — |99 99 j — 16? Wij* — 7 IOp27 2Hp 
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PREPARING FOR PUBUCATION, 

A 

HISTORY 

OF 

BRITISH INDIA, 

FROM THE 

TERMINATION of the WAR with the xMAHRATTAS in 1805, 

TO THE 

RENEWAL OF the COMPANY'S CHARTER in 1833. 


By EDWARD THORNTON, Esq. 


AiOhur of India ; its Slate and Prospects.^'* 


This Work is intended to supply a deficiency in the history of British 
India, the existence of which has been frequently lamented. The period to 
which it will be devoted is one of remarkable interest, comprcliending the 
administration of the Marquis of Hastings, so fertile in brilliant and im- 
portant events. The occurrences at home are scarcely of less importance; the 
Charter of the C'ompany has been twice renewed, and each renewal has 
been attended by a diminution of its power and privileges. To minor changes 
it is impossible to advert with the requisite brevity. They have how- 
ever been neither few nor uninteresting. Of a period thus marked by 
enterprise and change, no Iiistory at present exists which professes to be any 
thing more than a mere abridgment. Tlie forthcoming work, though con- 
fined within moderate limits, is intended to be full and complete. The best 
sources of information have been assiduously consulted ; the same course 
will be pursued to the completion of the work, and the Author takes this 
opportunity respectfully to solicit the communication of any exclusive and 
important information which may be in the possession of private individuals. 

The Work will be completed in Two Volumes, Octavo, price 12^. Oof. 
each. The first volume will be published in the Autumn of the present 
year, and the second shortly afterwards. 
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INDIA: 

ITS STATE AND PROSPECTS. 


Bv EDWARD THORNTON, Es<i. 


LONDON: PARBURY, ALLEN, and CO., LEADENHALL STREET. 


A useful digest of various information relative to our Indian possessions.*’ — 
Spectator, 2\st March 1835. 

We wanted a book that should present a condensed, clear, and complete view of 
the actual state and prospects of India ; of the madiitiery of its government, disen> 
cumbered of perplexing local details ; its internal resources, with the means in pro- 
gress for their improvement ; its statistics, politics, avd social condition. Such a book 
to be really useful should be popular in its character, should he free from the prejudices 
that cling CO limited experience and particular habits of thinking, and, elevated above 
party, should be conceived and executed in a philosofdiical spirit. * * * * If we 

say that Mr. Thornton has almost accomplished this desirable object* and that he has 
pi^uced a work in which the interest is of a general and sustained character, which 
conveys a luminous review of the leading features of Indian history, past and present, 
and n rapid, concise, and able statement of the eaisting state of things in all the 
divisions which the inquiries naturally take, we shall liave done no more than justice to 
a very valuable volume. • • • • He writes with the calm impartiality of one 

who has derived his information from authentic records, and who not satisfied with 
brilliant theories and the speculations of party, compares the opinions on both sides, 
and deduces without fear or favour those results which are most strengthened by 
authorities and facts. He is not governed by local prejudice, or those feelings that 
are unconsciously generated by particular ties or attachments. • * • « The 

work is one of the very few which may be consulted with confidence in its correct- 
ness, and which cannot be read without pleasure.” — Atlas, 22d March 1835. 

** Mr. Thornton has, in the volume before us, given a popular view of the state and 
prospects of India. The work is well timed, well digested, and well written. * * 

* * The author, it is evident, is intimately acquainted with the country ; he is tem- 
perate, clear-head^, impartial, and, better still, he is a practical man. • • v • 

Such a work was particularly wanted, and we doubt not Mr. Thornton’s volume 
will answer every p^ose which the author desired it should fulfil.” — Sunday Herald, 
22d March 1835. 

** Never did a treatise on so important a subject appear at a more seasonable time, 
and few, so appearing, were more deserving of the attention of legislators and com- 
mercialists. • • * We unhesitatingly affirm, that so interesting, and, in many respects, 
so valuable and sensible a work on the subject, has not engaged our attention for some 
years past.” — Sun, 27th March 1835. 

A comprehensive, and apparently a well-informed and sound view of the state of 
India generally, and in all its details. • • • • The volume must lie eminently 

useful to all who are connected with that vast empire.” — Literary Gazette, 2SA 
March ieS5. 

In the volume which Mr. Thornton has now given to the world, he has placed 
before us a succinct and most impai^ view of the History, State, Productions, and 
FroepecU of British India, condensing in the smallest possible space that mass of 
infbrm^ion which it must have cost him years to acquire. Researches necessarily of 
the most voluminous description have been considered so formidable, that few venture 
to engage in a stud^ apparently without end ; and none of his predecessors have suc- 
ceed^ in conqueruig those difficulties which have vanished before Mr. Thornton’s 
ardour and perseverance ; every page of the book merits the strictest attention, and 
will be found to convey tteresults of the author’s long course of reading and edwerva- 
tion in file clearest and most intelligible manner.”-— Cburf Journal, March 1835b 
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Thw » a very able and well-timed publication. * * • • Every description 

of information^ illustrative of the political relations of India, its government; the 
sources of its wealth and prosperity ; tlie state of society, manners, religion and morals ; 
the judicial system and revenue, are here digested Into a concise and comprehensive 
form.*' — Old Englandt 2Sth Marc/i 1835« 

** It is, without any exception, the best and most able view of Indian affairs that 
has as yet fallen under our notice.*’ — United Service Oaz€tte% 2Sth March 1835. 

“ We do not hesitate to pronounce this volume one of great value and importance 
to every one connected with our Indian empire, or interested in its prosperity and 
good govemvaent**^ Supplement to Legal Observer, March 1835. 

** After being surfeited with controversial writings upon Indian topics, it is grate- 
ful to take up a book like that before us, written without dogmatism or parly spirit, 
but in a tone of moderation and with singleness of purpose, applying practical know- 
ledge to the examination of the undigested materials, which are to be found in the 
copious evidence collected by the late parliamentary committees, with the view ot 
showing the state and prospects of British India, at the important epoch of Indian 
Government upon which we have now entered. Among the many topics embraced by 
>Ir. 'riiornton’s work, some have been debated with considerable warmth ; but he has 
judiciously abstained from partizanship, and although he does not disguise his senti> 
ments upon some questions, but on the contrary expresses his opinions with frankness, 
they seem, generally speaking, like those of an impartial iiistoriuii, necessarily the result 
of the facts he records.*'— Astatic Journal, April 1835. 

We venture to declare, that not one in a thousand of the reading public have 
anything like the fulness of information regarding India, which even a hasty perusal 
of this volume of three hundred and fifty pa^s will convey. * ♦ • • There is 

to be sure no lack of books devoted to Indian affairs or localities, or some distinct 
branch of inquiry, but we know of none that touch, or embrace, such a wide and diver- 
sified field as the one before us ; and seldom indeed is there to ^ be met with such a 
luminous outline of facts or exposition of principles, on any subject, ns we here find. 

• • • ♦ Besides affording a comprehensive summary of all the great subjects 

naturally suggested by the title of the work, we think that the author has been emi- 
nently successful in conferring upon his treatise that attractive character, so essential 
to a book addressed to ordinary readers, and that he has therefore made sure not only 
of instructing and interesting all who resort to his pages, but of exciting a curiosity 
that will tend to more extensive enquiries connected with our dominion in India,**— 
Mofithhj Review, April 1835. 

“ The author is u man of reflection and of minute experience, and many sound views 
are entertained and ably insisted upon in this treatise. • * * • To be at all 
acquainted with the merits of the question, his able work should be studied; for it js 
written both with perspecuity and elegance, and with a knowledge of the subject that 
must command respect. • • • • A good book upon a vital subject is this treatise 
upon India, and ought, and we tnist will excite general attention.”— A/cfropofi£«» 
Magazine, April 1835. 

A very useful and well-timed volume, intended to do something towards dispel- 
ling the apathy which prevails in this country on India afiairs, and to present in com- 
paratively small compass such information as is most requisite for those who are in- 
tcresle*! in the facilities recently opened for projects of commerce or colonization. 
MonMj Repository, April 1835. 

“ We want good elementary books on India— works which convey sound practical 
information without being overlaid with a mass of superfluous matter. ^ Mr. Thorn- 
ton’s ‘ India* is precisely such a work. • * * Judiciously rejecting the tawdry 

embellishments of composition, and employing a style at once succinct, ^ clear, 
unaffected, and forcible, he has been enabled to treat with sufficient fulness for his pur- 
pose, all the important topics of Indian policy in the compass of a volume of 350 
• • • • We conclude this brief notice of a work, which will, no doubt, 

be extensively read, with expressing our satisfiiction, with the clearness, the temper, 
and the ability with which it is written.**— SHimes, April \ih 1835* 

** This is a rational and comprehensive esqnisse of the present condition and pros- 
pects of India.”— Courier, 1835. 

We shall take an early opportunity of returning to Mr. Thoniton s very interesting 
volume. It touches upon divers important matters, of which we suspect not a few of 
our legislators are in perfect ignorance. The author, however, deserves, u nir 
as we can promote it, shall receive every assistance from the press. *— iVicJlolsoa s 
Qmmerdai Gazette, idh April 1835. . . . i « 

“ llie author has evidently studied his subject with considerable care, and is master 
of the (bets bearing upon it; the consequence of which is, that in bis historical and 
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statistical expositions he is generally successful in seising the material points, and hie 
statements are at once short and satisfactory. • • • • The work, we repeat, 
contains within a narrow and convenient compass* a great deal of useful information 
on its proper subject.'*— Prtntiit^ ilfachme, 4/h AprU 1835. 

“ Mr. Thornton’s object is to put as much interesting and important matter as pos- 
sible into the sm^lest quantity of space. In this he has succeeded. The work con- 
tains a vast quantity of well digested matter relative to our Indian possessions. ** — 
O^errer. m April 1835. 

“ The publication of Mr. Thornton’s work on India is well timed* and the work 
itself is replete with accurate and authentic information, with liberal and enlightened 
views, with impartial and dispassionate discussion on all the most important topics 
connected with our Oriental Empire. The author, though obviously and intimately 
acquainted with the minute details of the various branches of his subject practically 
considered* is equally conversant with and competent to the consideration of those 
general principles* and tJic investigation of those multifarious interests, which render 
the relations between the governors and governed in India at once so anomalous and 
so interesting, and which thus complicate the duties and increase the responsibility 
of the Indian branch of tlie administration.”— Post, 8//i April 1835. 

‘‘ This is an excellent book, written for the most pert in a highly intelligent and im- 
partial manner, and embracing every topic at present interesting, in regard to the 
general state of our East-India possessions, and the fitness of its myriad millions to 
receive the extensive ameliorations which are at present contemplated in their favour* 
Politics, religion, Jaw, agriculture, manufactures* and public works, are the chief 
heads under which Mr. 7'horn ton’s subject is arranged, and its vnstness can thence be 
rcailily conceived. lie is not how'ever prolix in its tietitment, but at once concise and 
satisfactory. ” — Morning Herald, 14/A April 1835. 

“ We, for the present, take leave of Mr. Thornton, with many thanks fortlie tasteful 
treat with which he has furnished the British Public of all classes, strongly recom- 
mending the volume* as developing instructive view* on a variety of important subjects 
connected with our colonial possessions in the East.” — Watchman, l5//i April )8il5. 

“ This volume contains much valuable informalion.”— «S«ii(/ay7iWs, 19/A.^»riV 
1835. 

” The arrangement gives a clear and distinct view of the contents of the volume; but 
we must add, in order to do it justice* that a mats of important information by no 
means easily to be acquired elsewhere will be met with under each department.”— 
Ptcord^ 20/A April 1835. 

” This volume appears at an auspicious moment, and contains much valuable infor- 
mation concerning India and its future prospects .” — Court Magazine, May 1835. 

“A se^onable work, and one deserving careful examination. It contains a mass of 
valuable information hitherto inaccessible, and is written in a plain and unpretending 
spirit .” — Monthly Magazine^ May 1835. 

” In conclusion wc must state, that the volume on which we have just been comment- 
ing, contains a full and able expose of the government* judicial system, revenue, 8tc, 
as well as of the subject of religion and morals .” — Evangelical Register^ May 1835. 

” To those who desire to possess a distinct and condensed view of the present 
^tatc and resources of our Indian empire* this will prove a very useful publication. 
Within the compass of 350 octavo pages we find brought together a vast quantity of 
tacts relating to the existing state of affairs in India, together with just so much of 
history as is necessary to the proper understanding of the position at which Indian 
affairs have now arrived. There are also judicious and sensible views given of the 
probable course which circumstances will take in the future history of these posses- 
.sions. Wc do not flatter any one with the hope that by merely skimming this book, 
he will ‘ know all about India.’ It is so full of facts, not connected with one another 
except in the respect of all relating to one vast country* that to know what is in it, 
very attentive perusal, and that more than once, will be necessary ; but, wdicn the book 
is thoroughly known, he who knows it may consider himself pretty well informed upon 
Indian affairs.”— 5th May 1835. 

**Mr. Thornton * has done the state some service* by publishing this very able view 
of the political situation and commercial resources of India. • * * * On the 

whole, we have been greatly pleased with Mr. Thornton's work, and recommend it to 
all who desire to obtain authentic information respecting British India.”— 4MeiMeam* 
9/A il% 1835. 1^-5 -r 
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REPUBLICATION OF THE GENUINE PLATES OF HOGARTH, 


IN FIPTY-TVVO FIVK-SIIILLINB NUMBERS. 


*** iVo. /. w(is published on Ihe l.y/ of June, and is continued 
evert) alternate week. 


THE WORKS OF 

WILLIAM HOGARTH. 


THE OIUGINAL PI.ATES. 

Purchased hy the present Proprietors of the late Alderman Boydell, and 
uow fully restored Viy eminent Engravers ; with the addition of many 
subjects which were not in that collection. 

ACCGHPANIHI) by a 

BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAY ON THE GENIUS AND PRODUCTIONS 

OF HOGARTH, 


AND KXIM.ANATIONS OF THE SUBJECTS OK THE PLATES, 

By JOHN NICHOLS, Esq., F S.A. 


Containing, w'ith numerous other Plates 

subjects : — 


Mauuiac.k a-la-Moi)e, 6 Plates. 
Industry AND Idi.enkss, 12 Plates. 
Rake’s Prookes.s, 8 Plates. 

Hi DiBRAs, 12 Plates. 

Don Quixote, G Plates. 

Four Ti.mes ok Day, 4 Plates. 
Election Subjects, 4 Plates. 
Harlot’s Progress, G Plat >. 
House ok Commons (Porti mi*.: .) 
Examination ok Bamdridge (do.) 
Sta(;ks ok Ckuelty, 4 Plates. 
Portraits ok Hogarth, 2 Plates. 
Garrick in Rkiiard III. 
SuilSMl’NUA. 

Captain Coram. 

Bishop Hoadly. 

Southwark Fair. 

John Wilkes. 

Churchill. 

JjORD IjOVAT. 


the billowing celebrated 

March to Finchley. 

Henry VI II. and Anna Bui.leyn. 

M Olir R N AI I DNl G HT CoN YKRHA TION . 

The C<>( kpit. 

Strolling Actresses in a Barn. 
The Beggars’ Opera. 

The Indian I^mperor. 

Beer Street. 

Gin Lank. 

The Good Samaritan. 

The Pool of Betiiesda. 

Paul before Felix, 3 Plates. 
Moses before Piiar.aoii’s D.vugh- 

TKR. 

Enraged Musician. 

Distressed Poet. 

England, France, 2 Plates. 

The Gate of Calais. 

Analysis of Beauty, 2 Plates. 
The Times, 2 Plates. &c. &c. &c. 


London : Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-Row. 


The Proprietors, being desirous of placing the genuine Prints of Hogartli 
in the hands of all his admirers, have determined to publish this edition ar 
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less than half the price of the former, and yet more complete, as additional 
Plates will be given. The publishers pledge themselves that the impres- 
sions of the Plates shall be clear and perfect, as they are determined not 
to print more copies than can be produced in good order, however large tlu: 
demand may be for this edition; but as the very low terms may imhicc a 
larye subscription^ the earliest names received will not only secure copies 
of the worky out will of course also have the best impressions. TIic sub- 
scri})tioii must be closed, and the public shall have due notice of it, wbt'ii 
the limited impression now printing is exhausted. It must be gratifying 
to the admirers of Hogarth to see the identical Plates of this great master 
— some engraved by him a hundred years ayo — so perfectly restored. 
The Publishers confidently challenge comparison between the earliest and 
finest impressions from those Plates and those of the present edition. 

I'LAX OF PUBLIC ATION. 

The entire Series will be comprised in Fifty-two Numbers, Imperial 
Folio, at 5^. each, containing, for the most part, Three Plates, or Two and 
a Sheet of Letter-press, printed on a superline Drawing Paper, prepared 
for the occasion, thus completing the Work at the moderate price of 13/- 

The Work will be delivered in the order of Subscription, the name of 
each Subscriber being placed in his copy ; arxl the Numbers will be pub- 
lished every alternate weeky sc that the whole may be completed in two 
years. 

The Letter-press, which is Biographical, Critical, and Explanatory, is 
principally from the pen of the late John Nichols, Esq., F.A.S. ; with 
additional matter from other sources. 


Hogarth, with tht'e ! satiric humour tl« i1. 

Proclaims our graphic moralist is clead ; 

Who, Sanison-iike, in conscious might securo, 

Burst the strung bonds that ine.iuer minds endure ; 

Disdain’d the beaten track, the cuinmoii crown, 

And forced an untried passa^ to renown ; 

To nature true his sportive pencil moved, 

Taught ^hi\e it trifled, pleased while it reproved. 

Struck by the Harlot’s woes, with shame oppress'd. 

Reviving virtue wins the wanton breast ; 

No more the midnight scene to riot w.irms, 

The Rake reviews his progretn and reforms.” 

Shkk’s Rhyme* on Art, 

EXTRACT FROM CHARLES LAMB— 

ON THE GENIUS AND CIIARACIKK OV HOGARTH. 

“ One of the earliest and noblest enjoyments I had when a boy was in 
the contemplation of those capital prints by Hogarth, the Harlot's and 
Rakers ProgresseSy which, along with some others, hung upon the walls of 

a great hall in an old-fashioned house in shire, and seemed the 

solitary tenants (with myself) of that antiquated and life-deserted apartment. 

Recollection of the manner in which those prints used to affect me 
lias often made me wonder, when I have heard Hogarth described as a 
mere comic painter, as one whose chief ambition was to raise a laugh. 
To deny that there are throughout the prints which I have mentioned cir- 
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cumstano.es introduced of a laughable tendency, would V)c to run counter to 
the common notions of mankind ; but to suppose that in their rnling cha- 
racfer they appeal cliiefly to the risible faculty, and not first and foremost 
to the very heart of man, its best and most serious feelings, would be to 
mistake no less grossly tlicir aim and purpose. A set of severer satires (for 
they are not so much comedies, which they have been likened to, as they 
are strong and masculine satires), less mingled with anything of mere fun, 
were never written upon paper, or graven upon copper. They resemble 
Juvenal, or the satiric touches in Timon of Athens. 

“ I was pleased with the reply of a gentleman, who, being asked which 
book he esteemed most in his library, answered, ‘ Shakspeare ; * being asked 
which he esteemed next best, replied, ‘ Hogarth.* His graphic representa- 
tions are indeed books; they have the teeming, fruitful, suggestive meaning 
of ivords. Other ])ictures we look at — his prints w'c read. 

‘‘ 111 pursuance of this jiarallel, I have sometimes entertained myself 
with com])aring the Tbnon of Athene of Shakspeare (which I have just 
mentioned) and Hogarth’s Rakes Proffre^s together. The story, the 
moral, in both is nearly the same. The wild course of rifit and exlrava- 
gaiice, ending in the one with driving the Prodigal from the society of men 
into the solitude of the deserts, and in the other with coiuliicting the Rake 
through his several stages of dissipation into tlic still more complete deso- 
lations of the mad- house, in the Play and in the Picture are described with 
almost ecpial force and nature. The Levee of the Rake, which forms the 
subject of the second plate in the scries, is almost a transcript of Timon^s 
levee in the. opening scene of that play. We hiul a Dedicating Poet, and 
other similar characters in both. The concluding scene in the Rahe^s 
Progress is perhaps superior to the last scenes of Tbrion, If we seek for 
something of kindred excellence in poetry, it must be in the scenes of Lear’s 
beginning madness, wdicre the king and the fool, and the Tom -o'- Bedlam 
conspire to produce such a medley of mirth checked by misery, and misery 
rebuked by mirth ; where tlic society of those ‘ strange bedfellows ’ which 
misfortunes have brouglit Ijcar acquainted witli, so finely sets fortli the 
<lestitute slate of the monarch, while the lunatic bans of the one, and the 
disjuiiitcd sayings and wild but pregnant allusions of the other, so woiuler- 
fuliy sympathize with that confusion wdiich they seem to assist in the 
production of, in the scenes of that ‘child-changed father.* 

“ In the scene in Bedlam, which terminates the RakesProtjrrssy w e find 
the same assortnuMU of the ludicrous with the terrible. Here is desperate 
madness, the overturning of originally strong thinking faculties, at which 
we shudder, as we contemplate the duration and pressure of affliction, — 
w hich it must have asked to destroy such a building ; and here is the 
gradual hurtlcss lapse into idiocy, of faculties, which at their best ot times 
never having been strong, wC look upon the consummation of their decay 
with no more of j)itY than is consistent with a smile. The Mad 'J'ailor, 
the Poor Driveller, that has gone, out i»f his wits (and tndy he appears to 
have had no great journey to go to get past their confines) for the love of 
Charming Betty Carelvssl — these half laughable, scarce pitiable objects, 
take off from the horror which the principal figure would of itself raise, at 
the same time that they assist the feeling of the scene by contributing to 
the general notion of its subjects : — 

* Madness, ihmi chaos of the hraii). 

What art, that pleasure giv’st. and pain ^ 

Tyranny of fancy’s reign ! 

Mechanic fancy, that can build 
Vast labyrinths and mazes ivild. 
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With rule disjointetl, shapeless measure, 

FillM with horror, fiird with pleasure ! 

Shaiies of horror, that would even 
Cast doubts of mercy upon lieaven ; 

Shapes of pleasure that, but seen. 

Would split the shakinj' sides of spleen/ * 

“ It is carrying the spirit of comparison to excess to remark that in the 
poor kneeling weeping female, who accompanies lier seducer in his sad 
decay, there is something analogous to Kent, or Cains, as he delights rather 
to be called, in Lear, the noblest pattern of virtue which even Shakspeare 
has conceived, who follows his royal master in banishment, that had pro- 
nounced his banishment, and forgetful at once of his wrongs and dignities, 
taking on himself the disguise of a menial, retains his fidelity to the 
figure, his lovalty to the carcass, the shadow, the shell, and empty luisk 
of Lear/' 

From Walpole. 

“ If catching the manner and follies of the age, living as they rise, — if 
geneiMl satire on vices and ridicules, familiarized by strokes of nature, and 
lieightened by wit, and the whole animated hy projicr and just exjircssion 
of llie iiassinns, be coined v, Hoirarth composed comedies as much as Molierc. 
He is more true to character than Congrev'e ; each personage is distinct 
♦rom the rest, acts in his sphere, and cannot he confounded with any other 
of the dramatis pcrsoiine.” 

From Allan Cunningham. 

He was the spontaneous offspring of the graphic spirit of his country, 
as native to the heart of England as independence is; aiul he may fairly be 
called, in his own walk, the first-born of her spirit. He painted life as he 
saw it. He gives no visions of by-gone things, — no splendid images of 
ancient manners ; he regards neither the liistorian’s page nor the poet’s 
song. He was contented with the occurrences of the passing day, — with 
the folly, or the siii of the hour, — to the garb and fashion of the moment, 
however, he adds story and sentiment for all time. 

“ What is the merit of the painter? If it be to represent life, — to give ns 
an image of man, — to exhibit the workings of his heiirt, — to record the. 
good and evil of his nature, — to set in motion l>etV»re us the very beings 
with whom earth is peopled, — to shake us with mirth, — to sadden us with 
w’oful reflectioii, — to please us with natural grouping, vivid action, and 
vigorous colouring, — Hogarth has done all this.” 

From Bartsch. 

This artist, who may in more than one rcsjiect be compared to Aris- 
tophanes, introduced genuine comedy intf) painting, and delineated the 
manners of his countrymen in a true, attractive, ami instructive manner, 
and not unfrequently with considerable pathos. His great merit consists 
in invention, and in the expression which he gives to the jiassions. His 
efforts are constantly directed at catching the soiil of his art, in doing which 
he comparatively disregarded its body -mechanical skill. His productions, 
therefore, are more valued for their vigorous and racy conceptions than for 
the excellence of their execution. It is the satirist we chiefly admire in 
Hogarth.” 


♦ Lines inscribed under the Plate. 
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NEW EDITIONS OK ESTABLISHED BOOKS, 
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BALDWIN AND CKADOCK. 


A GRANDMOTHER’S ADVICE to YOUNG MOTHERS, on the 
KDUCATION of ('IIIIjDKEN. By the (’orNTFss Dowagkh of 
Mountcashell. Revised and augmented by the Author. In foolscap 8 vo., price 
7 *m cloth lettered. 

The observations and advice contained in this little work are chiefly the result 
of the aiiihor’s rwn «?xperic*iice ; and when they are founded on the information <if 
others;, that information has been examined with the strictest attention. The hook is 
the production of many years* study and reflection ; and the author cannot help flat- 
tering herself that it will he of use to those for whom it is designed — the anxious mo- 
ther, the attentive governess, and the careful nnrse. liong experience and much o!»- 
aervation have induced her to believe, that a great luimher of the diseases wliich afflict 
the human race, are the effects of iinprudenco and neglect in the early part of life ; and 
that by (‘onstaiit and judicious attention to the i)hysical educaiion’, during the first 
fifteen years, many of these diseasi’s miglit be avoided. For tin’s i eason she is anxious 
to diffuse amongst her own sex a species '»f knowledge, whicli may enalde mothers to 
educate their eliildreiv with better prospects of health and happiness; and perhaps 
occasion them to take a greater interest in the Avelfare of their off>prii)g, by proving 
how much it depends on their attention. 

L E G E N I) S and S T (3 11 1 E S of T RE L A N 1). Second Series. 
By Sami-fl Lover, Ks«i . R.ILA. 

Here’s the he>t of good spirit.s.” 

ith fine illustrations by W. Harvey and by the Author. In foolscap 8vo. Price 
7t. fk/.. liaiidsoniely bound in doth, and lettered. 

'1 lie great merit of liis works is ibat they are perfectly tnu? to Xatiire, — to Nature 
as we behold her ev»*ry day in our streets and fields, niingling shrewd phi'osopliy with 
caustic sal ire and brilliant wit, and wild frolic and extravagant whim ; hut this Nature 
polished and refined, — the offensive suppressed without injury to ilie force and verisi- 
militude of the iiicttire.”— Irish ISlonthly Magazine, .lime, 

A HISTORY of the CHURCH from the EARLIEST AGES to the 

llKl* OUAI A 1 KJN. Hy the Kev, (iiatitot: Prohi’iuiary of ('liit'hester. 

A now Oilitioii, rrvisod, in :i vols. «V(i, jnioo 1/. lit*, olotli U tloiiMi. 

The LIFE :in<l LETTERS of WII.LIAM COWPER, Esq.; with 

Remarks on Kpistolary W riters. By \Vim,i.\m II.wi.ky, Ksti. Witli a Fortrait. A 
new edition, complete in one volume, 8v<»., price 12'-. cl*»th hoards. 

The LIFE, MINISTRY, and SELECTIONS from the REMAINS 

of the Re\. SAMLKL WALIvKK, B.A., formerly of I’ruro, Cornwall, By the Rev. 
Kdwin Siiinfv. A.M., vVuthor of the “ Life of the Rev. Rowland Hill.'- In 8vo., price 
12v., cloth hoards. 

LI I E ot the Rev. RO^VLAND HILL, M.A. ; compiled from Authentic 

Docunieiits by the Rev. Kdwin Sidnky, A.M.. of J.jIih’s College, Cambridge. 
Third edition, Bvo. W’itli a fine Portrait. Price V2s. cloth hoards. 

ELEMENTS of tlic THEORY and PRACTICE of MEDICINE. 

Designed for the I se of Students and Junior Practitioners. By Gkouci: (ihec.ory, 
M 1).. Litenlale of the Royal (^dlege of Physicians in London; Physician to ilieSniHlI 
Pox and Vaccination IJosjulal ; and (kmsnitiiig Physician to the St. (ieorge's and St. 
James's (Jeneral Dispensary. Fourth edition, cnlaVged, revised, and much improved, 
in a thick volume, Svo., price 15jr. cloth boards. 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


0 


LECTURES on the PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of PHYSIC. 

By the late John Armstrong, M.D. KUiteil by Joskfh Rix. In a thick 8vo vol of 
nearly 900 pa^es. Price lb*«. boards. 

“ The substance of these Lectures is so excellent, that we coii^^ratulate all our readers 
on the appearance of the volume before us. To the student it will be invaluable ; and 
we know no one so advanced that he may not derive pridit from the instructions of that 
inaster of the Art, Dr. Armstrong. Mr. Rix has our hearty thanks for the zeal and 
abihtv whicii he has displayed in enrichiiig medical literature with this excellent text- 
book.* — Medical Quarterly Review, No. 111. 

MEMOIR of the LIFE and MEDICAL OPINIONS of JOHN 

ARMSTRONG, M.l). With an Iminiry inU) the Facts connei tcd with those Form.s 
of Fever attributed to Malaria or Marsh Effluvium. By Francis Boott. M 1) In 
8yo. Price 13.t cloth boards. 

A NEW SUPPLEMENT to the PlIARMACOPCEIAS of LONDON 

EDINBURGH, DUBLIN, and PARIS. By Jamks Rennie, A.M. The Third 
Edition, enlarged and improved. 8vo. Price \2s. Umrds. 

TAXATION, REVENUE, EXPENDITURE, POWER, STATIS- 
TICS, and DEBT of the whole BRl llSH KMPIRK. The whole founded on, and 
illustrated by, Offlcial Tables and Authentic Docnmeiits. By Pahi.o Peiiker. *1ii h 
large 8vo. volume, with numerous Tables. Price 18#. cloth hoards. 

The COMPLETE GRAZIER; or. Fanners and Laiulowner\i com- 
plete Guide. By a Lincolnshire Grazier. A New and Improved Edition, 8vo. M'ith 
Dumerous cuts. The figures of cattle re-engraved from Hurvey*s Drawings. Price I 7 #. 
cloth boards. 

EVERY MAN his own CATI'LE DOCTOR. Ry Francis Clatf.k. 

Seventh Edition, revised and almost re-written, by an eminent Practitioner of Horse 
and Cattle Medicine. T<i which is added an .Mphabetical List of Drugs. In a hand- 
some vul. 12ino. Price 0#* in cloth boards. 

EVERY MAN his own FARRIER. Ry Francis Clater. The 

Twenty-sixth Edition. 12mo. revised and re-written by the same Editor. Price C.<. 
cloth. 

SIMPSON’S COOKERY, Iniprovc'd and Modernized. By II. W. 

Brand, of the late King's kitchen. In small 8vo. Price 8#. cloth hoards. 

In addition t<i an e.xtensive collection of original recipes, hills of fare for every 
month in the year, tables of articles in season, lists of sancHS, simps, first and .second 
course dishes, adapted to the present style of living, &c. ; thi.s e«lition contains also, in 
copious indexes, the French as well as English names of all dishes, sauces, soups. A:c.. 
in the book. 

THE THEOLOGICAL WORKS of the Rev. THOMAS SCOTT. In 

one thick vol. small 12mo., neatly printed by Whitii ogham. I'rice iix. cloth lettered. 

This bandsome volume contains Force of Truth, Discourse upon Ri'peiuance. 
Growth of Grace, Sermons on Election, Essay.s, Sermons on Select Subjects, and Faith 
in Christ — being llie wlnde contents of four large 8vo. volumes. 

JOYCE’S SCIENTIFIC DIALOGUES. A new Edition, corrected 

and enlarged. By Dr. Olinthu.s Gtii.ciOUY. (mmplete in three vols., small l2mo., 
with new Engravings, and handsomely jirintcd. Price 12f. half-hound. 

MATHEMATICS for PRACTICAL MEN. By Olintiius Gregory, 

LL.D. A new and enlarged Edition. Illustrated by Plates, and 240 Wooil-ciits. In 
one vol. 8vo. Price 14#. boards. 

ABERCROMBIE’S GARDENER’S POCKET JOURNAL, and Daily 

Assistant in the Modern Practice of English Gardening. 18mo. Twenty second Edi- 
tion, enlarged and improved. Fine Frontispiece. Price 28. 

BINGLEY’S PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to BOTANY. A 

new Edition, by Frost. 12mo. Illustrated with Plates. Price 4#. half-boniid, or with 
the Plates coloured, price ^s, 



BALDWIN AND CRADOCKi PATERNOSTER-ROW. 7 


Gin^ POCKET CYCLOPiEDIA; or, Epitome of Universal Know- 

• A r?? Kditioii, extensively improved, with numerous appropriate Cuts. 

12mo. Price lOs. (irf. hoards. . r , r 


MISS EDGEWORTH S NOVELS and TALES, complete in 18 vols., 

mohcap Bvo. Handsomely printed, and ornamented with siiperh Kn^ravinirs, from 
Drawings liy W. Harvey, Price 4/. lOr., elegantly bound in cloth lettered. 

same licnutiiiil Edition of the Tales and Novels sold separately, viz. ; — 
CASTLKUACKHKNT and IRISH BULLS. Price Ti*. 

^ '''*^** POPULAR TALKS. 2 vols. Price lOf. 

* LIFE, and MODERN GRISELDA. 5 vols. 25f. 

2 ^ '****** LKONORA, and LETTERS. 5s, 

PAl RONA(rE, and COMIC DRAMA.S. 3 vols. I5s. 

HARRINGTON, and THOUGHTS on BORKS. 58. ORMOND. 5s. 

India Proofs, before the writing, of the line Engravings to illustrate the above 
work.s, in cohiiiihier 4to., containing 3(j Plates, price 2/. 2ir. ; the same with the writ- 
ing, 2/, 2s, ; India Proofs, (irand Eagle, after the writing, I/. ll«. fid. 


The iollowiiig are Miss Edgeworth’s popular Juvenile M’orks: 

LITTLE PLAYS for YOUNG PEOPLE, AYARRANTKD HARMLESS. 18mo. 

3r. (id halt-hound. 

EARLY LESSONS. 4 vols. 1 l.v. half-hd. ROSAMOND. 2 vols. .5#. half-hd. 
FRANK. 3 vols. 11*. half hd. HARRY and LUCY. 4 vols. 12mo. 17s. hall-bd. 
PARENT’S ASSISTANT, complete in 3 vols., fine Plates. 10*. half-bound. 


Tito LIFE ftiKl SURPRISING ADVENTURES of ROBINSON 

CRUSOE, with a Biograpliical Arcount of Danitd Defoe, (^niiplete in «>Me vol. ]2mo. 
Ornamented with forty-nine beautiful VVood-cut.s, from Drawings by Harvey. Printed 
by V\ hittingham. Price fhr. cl«»th elegant. 


SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. The Ninth Edition, ornamented 

with twelve Engravings. 12mo. Price 7». IM- half-hound. 

DESCRIPTION of MORE THAN THREE HUNDRED ANI- 
MALS, with nnmerons tine Cuts, elegantly printed by Whittiiigham. 12ino, New 
and enlarged Edition, with sixty additional Cuts, from Drawings by Harvey. Price 
9s, cloth elegant. 

The TALES uf SHAKSPEARE. By Ciiari.es Lamb. 'With Twenty- 

two superb Cuts, from Designs l»y Harvey. One vol. l2mo. Price 7'’» 6'/- cloth elegant. 

LETTERS to a FRIEND on the EVIDENCES, DOCTRINES, and 

DUTIES of the CHRISTIAN RELIGION. By O i.iNTiius Ghkuouy, LL.D. The 
lifili Edition. In two vols, small 8vo. Price 14*. hoards. 

CONTEMPLATIONS on the SUFFERINGS of JESUS CHRIST. 

By CiiuisToeiiKu Si i hm. Printed uniform with the preceding, with a Memoir and 
Portrait of Sturm. Price Ih. Iioards. 

PRESENT STATE of the REPRESENTATION in ENGLAND 

and WALKS; la*ing an .Alpliahetical Arrangement of all the Counties, ('ities, and 
Boroughs, siMuling Memhers to Parliament, &e. ; and a reprint of the REFORM and 
BOUNDARY ACTS. ByM. 11. Rankin, Solicitor, Newcastle. 12mo. 5*. cloth bds. 

DICTIONARY of ENGLISH SYNONYMES. By George Crabb, 

Esq., of the Inner Temple. Fifth Edition. 8vo. Price 21s. Doard.s. 

A PRACTICAL and ELEMENTARY ABRIDGMENT of the CASES 

argued and determined in the King's Bench, Common Pleas, Exchequer, and Nisi 
l*riu8. ByCiiAHi.F.s Petehshoiiff, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Barrister at- Law. 
Jii fifteen vols. Royal flvo. Price I/. 1 U’. tic/, each, hoards. 

Thi,s work is an iiivaluahle acquisitiim to the Lawyer and the Magistrate. It 
comprehends, within itself, a complete Law Library. 

An OUTLINE of the SCIENCES of HEAT and ELECTRICITY. 

By TifoMA.s Thomson, M I)., Regius Professtir of Chemistry, &c., Glasgow’, In a thick 
v«tl. gvo. with numerous Cuts. Price 15*. boards. 

A SYSTEM of INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By the Same. In 

two very large and closely priuted vols. 8vo., with Wood Cuts. Price 2/. 2f. 



jmlDWIN and CRADOCX, %ki»tiNOSnR«llOV. 

OSTELL’S NEW GENERAL ATLAS. A new and enlarged Edition, 

with » complete Index. In royal 4 to. coK outline!). Price 18». lif.-bd, or full coif 2U. 

RUSSELL'S GENERAL ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

Accurately and handsomely engraved, with a copious Index, Royal llvo. Price 10«. 
half-lMtund, or 12«. coloured. 

RUSSELL’S ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, with Consulting 

Index, composed from the latest and best Authorities. Royal 8vo. Price 12«. coloured, 
or Js, iincuioured. 

RUSSELL’S ATLAS of ANCIENT and MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

In Royal Quarto, with Consulting Indexes. Price 1/. 4«. handsomely halt-bound. 

The BIBLE ATLAS of SACRED GEOGRAPHY. Witli an Index 

of Names. A new Edition. Royal dvo. Price tlv. hall-bound, or 12«. coloured. 

A NEW MAP of PALESTINE. With the Routes of Modern Tni- 

velleis. P; ejected and Engraved by R. Palmer. .T2 inches by 24. Price IWif. ctd‘*. 

A TREATISE on NAVIGATION and NAUTICAL ASTRONOINIY. 

By EowaRD Riddli:, F.R.AS., Master of the MatheniMtical Schotil, Royal Hospital, 
Greenwicl.. A new Edition, with uuineroiis Cuts. ttvo. Price 125. bound. 

GU\ S GENERAL SCHOOL QUESTION BOOK on all Sul.jcets 

tending to enlar^-e the boundaries of .luvenib* Kimw edue, iS:c. A new and improved 
Edition. l2ino. Illti.*<trated xvith a (’hart <»f the Kpoclis and Leading Events of An- 
cient and 31odern History coloured. Price 4.«. Ot/. handsomely bound. 

A GUIDE to the FRENCH LANGUAf.K, particularly adapted for 
Htf-iiistructiori. RyJ. J. P. Lk. BHEruoN. «vo, Stereotype Edition, price 125. cloth 
-bound.-— A Key to the Exorcises, price a.v. cloth. 

The BEGINNER’S FRENCH BOOK : Life of Alfred the Great. By 

Rapin-Thoyras ; with a Grammatical Vo€.*abiilary of nil the words as they oerur in the 
work; to which is added, a Dictionary of the Genders of the French Nouns, with a 
series of Exercises thereon, agreeably with the decisions i)f the French Academy. By 
N. Lambert, Member of the Philological Society, &c. In 12ino. l*rice IL. lii/. 

A DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and ENGIJSH LANGUAGES. 

By M. l)e Lkvizac. A new and improved Edition by Cthop. In a thick vol., 12mo. 
Price 105. G(/. bound. 

An INTRODUCTION to the GREEK FRAGIC and COMIC 

METRES. By .James Tate, A.M. A new and enlarged Kdiiioti, w'itli the addition 
of the SAPPHIC STANZA, and KLE(»IAC DiSTicil. bvo. Price o5. cloth. 

The UNIVERSAL LATIN DICTIONARY of FACCIOLATI and 

FORCEIiLINI. A new Edition. By J.amks Bau.ky, A M. In two very large vols., 
roy*»i ‘to. Price G/. IGl Gd. canvass boards. 


The following Works are puhl^hnl undrr the Buperiniendence oj the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knnwled*^e * 

The HISTORY and TREATMENT of the HORSE. With nufnerous 

Cuts. Price 85. Gt/. cloth lettered. 

A TREATISE on PLANTING both TIMBER and ORNAMENTAL 

TREES. 8vo. Price 35. cloth board.H. 

The LIVES of EMINENT PERSONS ; viz., Galileo, Kepler, Newton, 

Mahomrt, Wolspy, Sir K. (^ik<;, Lord Somorsi, .Adam Sn*lli, ('axion, lilake, Nicliulir, 
Sir C. Wren, and Michael Angelo. 8vo. Price IO5. cloth hoards. 

The HISTORY of SPAIN and PORTUGAL, from B.C. 1000 to 
A.D. 1814. With a Copious Index, Chronological Table, &c. In one vol. 8jro. Price 
75. cloth boards. 



BOOKS 

ON SALE, OR RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 

BY 

M. TAYLOR, 

No. 6 BARNARD’S INN, HOLBORN, 
Nephew and Successor to the late Jos J All Taylor^ removed 
from High Holborn. 


AN ESSAY 

ON 

THE DORIC ORDER OF ARCHITECTURE; 

Contniniiii; an Historical View of its Rise and Progress among the 
Ancients, with a Critical Investigation of its Principles of Composition and 
Adaptation to Modern Use, illustrated by Figures from the principal Antique 
Examples, drawn to one Scale, on Seven Plates. 13y E. Aikin, Architect. 
Imperial Folio. 1/. Is. boards, neatly half-bound. 

The ARTISAN’S TABLE for immediately ascertaining 

the Amount of Wages due, calculated from Half an Hour to Twelve Days, at 
Ten working Hours per Day, at the progressive Rates of from Ten to Forty 
Shillings per Week. By Edward San dell. Price 5s. 

Thin clear and ii.seful Table is arranged to give certainty and despatch at the Pay-Tablet 
especially where numerous Claims arc to be quickly adjusted. 

Tlie MACHINES used in ERECrriNG BLACKFRIARS 

BRIDGE, consisting of 7 Plates, in Folio, of Pile Engines, Centering, 
&c. &c. By R. Baldwin, Clerk of the Works. Price 10s. 6d. sewed. 

A TREATISE on MILLS ; in Four Pfirts. Part First, 

on Circular Motion ; Part Second, on the Maximum of moving Bodies, 
Machines, Engines, &c. ; Part Third, on the V^elocity of Elflucnt Water; 
Part Fourtli, Experiments on Circular Motion, Water Wheels, &c. By John 
Banks, Lecturer in Experimental Philosophy. Second Edit. Price S^.bds. 

NEW MATHEMATICAL TABLES, 

Containing the Factors, Squares, Cubes, Square Roots, Cube Roots, lleci- 
procaKs, and Hyperbolic Ixigjxriihms, of all Numbers from 1 to 10,000; 
Tables of Powers and Prime Numbers ; 

AN EXTENSIVE TABLE OF FORMULAE, 

Or General Synopsis of the most important Particulars relating to the Doc- 
trines of Equations, Series, Fluxions, Fluents, &c. &c. &c. By Peter 
Barlow, of the Royal Military Academy. 8vo. Price 14.v. 

A new Edition of 

TAYLOR’S BUILDER’S PRICE-BOOK : 

Containing a correct last of Prices, allowed by the most eminent Surveyors 
in J.ondon to the several Artificers concerned in Building: with the 
Journeymen’s Prices afKxed to each Article. To which are added, a variety 
of important Memorandums and Tables, useful to all Persons concerned in 
Building, Estimating, or Valuing. Also a copious Abstract of the Building 
Act, with Plates, shewing the Thickness of Party Walls, &c. ; and an 
Abstract of tlie Act for establishing uniformity of Weights and Measures. 
Corrected by an Eminent Surveyor. Price 3s. 



'^iihHshed hy M. TAYLORi 6 Bat'Miffrd't Inn, Jffolborn. 
The RUDIMENTS of DRAWING CABINET and 

UPIIOLSTFiRY FUUNITURK; containing ample fnstructions for de- 
signing and delineating llie diflerent Articles of those Branches perspectively 
and geometrically, illustrated with appropriate Diagrams and Designs, 
proportioned upon Architectural Principles, on 25 Plates, many of which 
are coloured. The Second I'.dition. Jiy Richard Brown. Royal 4lo. 
Price \l. Is. 

An ELIXJDATION of the PRINCIPLES of DRAWING 

ORNAMKNTS ; f-yemplitied on Seven Plates. By Richard Brown. 
4lo. 7s. boards. 


JUST PUBLISH I'.l), 

BROOK TAYLOR’S 
PRINCIPLES OF LINEAR PERSPECTIVE; 

OK, THE ART OF IlF.SlONINli UPON A PLANK THE REPRESENTATIONS OF 
ALL SORTS OF OH.IF.CTS AS THEY WOULD APPEAR TO TIIF. EYE 
FUO.%f A OlVEN POINT. 

A \e\v Kdition, with Additions, intondo<l to fncilitato the Studv nftliis 
estoenuul W ork . 

By JOSEPH JOPLIXG, Ahciiiiect, 

Author of^^ The Practice of hometricai Perspectii e,*' S;c. i!<c. 

In 8vo, with Plates and Diagrams, l^rice 10s. 6c/. hds. 

Brook 'raylor's Principles of Linear IVrsj>ec.ti\ e having been the text-l)uok 
of all writers of note on this siihject for more than a century, and being out of 
print, it ha.s been considered desirable to ofl'er to the l*ublic a New Ldition, with 
such careful Revisions and A<hlitions as may render it a more useful uiiti 
acceptable Assistant to the Student of l*erspertir\’e. 

With this design, the clelinitions of terms, including those of several kinds of 
Projection, have been enlarged, their uses fully explained, and a great number 
of Figures have been added to illiKStrate the subject, while the Problems have 
been rendered easy, and the principal parts made obviuiKS by words on the 
diagrams. 


A Npw and Improved Edition of Sir WtrA,tAM C//. 4 . 1 / 

Treatise on Architecture, 

In Imperial QnnrtOj price ?aI, .'/.s*. I oards^ 

A TUEATfSK 

ON Tin: 

DPXORATIVE PART OF CIVIL ARCIIl l IX TURE. 

Illustrated by 02 I*late.s. By Sir William ( .'hamhkrs, K.P.S., late Sur- 
• veyor-General of his IVLijesty’s Works, To w hich arc added Copiou.s 
" Notes, and an F-s.say on the Principles of Design in ArchiU^cture, liy J. B. 
I*Ai»\vouiii, Architect to Ids Majesty the King of WurUTiilmrg, &c. 

SKETCHES in ARCHITECTURE, consistinfr of Oriirinal 

Designs for Cottages and Rural Dwe1ling.s, suitable to Persons of nmderate 
Fortune, and for convenient Reliremenl : with Plans and appropriate Scenery 
to each : also some general Observations. By T. D. \V. Dkahn, Architect. 
Engraved on 20 Plates. Large Quarto. 1/. Is, boards. 

DESIGNS for LODGES and ENTRANCES to PARKS, 
PADDOCKS, and PLEASURE GROUNDS, in the Gothic, Cottage, and 
Fancy Styles ; with Characteristic Scenery, and Descriptions in Lctter-pr€»ss. 
By T. D. W. Dihkn. Engraved on 20 Plates. Large 4to. it. Is. 
boards. 



Published hy 'M. Ta VltORt 6 Parnard's In% Holhom. 

A DESCRIPTION of the IRON BRIDGES of SUS- 

PKNSION, erected over the Strait of Mcnai, at Bangor,, and over the 
River Conway, in North Wales; with two Views. Also, some Account of 
the different Bridges of Suspension in Kngtand and Scotland, &c. ; with 
some Calculations of the Strength of Malleable Iron, &c. By J. G. 
(,’i7MMiNG, Surveyor. Octavo. 4.s. 

DECORATIONS for PARKS and GARDENS, Designs 

for (iates, Garden-Seats, Alcoves, Temples, Batlis, Entrance-Gates, I.odgcs, 
Fa^'ades, Prospect -Towers, Cattle-Sheds, Ruins, Bridges, (B-een-l louses, 
&c. &c. Also a !l<»t-l louse and Ifot-Wall, with IMans ;ui(l Scales. Neatly 
engraved on .'i.'S I Mates. Octavo. lOs. Cul. lids. 

SCrOGRAPHY ; or, 15XAMPLES OF SHADOWS ; 

with Rules for their Projection ; intended for the Use of Architec- 
tural Draughtsmen, and other Artists. By Joseph Gw i i.t, F.S.A. 
Third Edition, with considerable Additions and 1 inproveineiits. 
Octavo, with 24 PlaUs. Price 10^. fir/, boards. 

‘‘These Studies are preseiitc?d to the Architect nnd Dranghtsinaii and Artist, 
with the vicjvv of assisting him in a more scrupnlous accuracy of the ])elinf?a- 
tioii of Shadow^, than is usually attoiided to or discernible in the greater [lait 
of the Designs that arc su1:»nnttcd to tlie public eye.’* — J'lii: Ai iiiou. 


THE PRACTICE OF 

ISOMETllICAL PERSPECTIVE. 

15y JOSKPH JOPI.INO, Arcliitett. 

WITH A PLATE, AND 170 FIGURES. 

In 8 VO. Price 5s, in hoards. 


OPINIONS OF ISOMETRICAL PERSPECTIVE, 

AND Mr. JOPMNG’S TREATISE. 

It is preferable to the common perspective on many accounts. 
It is much simpler in its principles. * * ^ Incomparably more 
easy, and consccpumtly more accurate in its application.’* — Pro- 
fessor FARisrj, 

“ The method is peculiarly deserving the attention of Mechanics 
and Engineers.” — Dr, O, Gregory , 

“ We congratulate all those who from pleasure or necessity 
use the square and compass on the appearance of lliis work, 
because it is divested of those torturing problems generally found 
in books of this description, where the lines cross and recross 
each other in such various ways, that, to an uninitiated person, 
they resemble net-work or cobw^ebs more than explanations. Tiie 
book is also useful, cheap, and interesting: — useful, no one will 
doubt; cheap, because no draughtsman should put twenty times 
five shillings (the cost of the work) in the balance with a know- 
ledge of this perspective ; and interesting, as we have no other 
work entirely on tlic same subject/’ — Meekanies Magazine^ 



Pub1i$ked hjif M. Tatlob, 6 Bahtard'i Im/Holbatn. 

VILLA ARCHITECTURE : 


A COLLECTION OF VIEWS, WITH PLANS, OF BUILDINGS 

EXECUTED. 

Bv ROBERT LUGAR, Akchitect. 

Engraved on 42 Folio Plates, and elegantly coloured. Price 31. 3s. 
This Collection comprises ^ — 


A Lodge built for Mr. Okill, near 
Liverpool. 

A Design for East Horsley Park) 
near Leatherhead. 

An Entrance-lodge for Earl Cassillis. 
A Bailiff's Cottage, Crosby Hall, 
near Liverpool. 

A Green-house for Sir Joseph Scott, 
near Birmingham. 

A Lodge for R. J. Thompson, Esq. 
Kirby Hall. 

A Bailiff's House and Lodge for 
J. A. Case, Esq. near Liverpool. 
Farm-house and Offices built near 
Belfast. 

A Cottage designed for P. B. Ainslie, 
Esq. Liverpool. 

Puckaster Cottage, James Vine, Esq. 
Isle of Wight. 

Yaxham Parsonage, Norfolk, Rev. 

John Johnson, D.D. 
School-House, Yaxham, Norfolk. 


A Fann-lioiise designed for Robert 
Dawson, Esq. near Brecon. 
Betsanger, near Sandwich, for F. E. 
Morris, Esq. 

Oxney, near Deal, for J. May, Esq. 
New Zaithes, Horsefortli, near Leeds. 

Charles Grimwood, Ksq. 

Swindon, Yorkshire, for W. Danby, 
E«q. 

Henaol, near Castle Douglas, John 
Canninghame, Esq. 

Glenlee, county of Ayr, Right Hon. 
Lady Ashburton. 

Wailey, near Birmingham, H. Gal- 
ton, Esq. 

Lodge C^otUige for H. Gallon, Esq. 
Banquetting House at Warley, near 
Birmingham. 

Markgale Cell, near St. Albans, 
Hertfordshire, D. G. Adney, Esq. 
Cyfarthfa Castle, Glamorganshire, 
William Crawshay, Esq. 


PLANS AND VIEWS OF BUILDINGS 

EXECUTED IN 

THE CASTELLATED AND OTHER STYJ.ES. 

By R. LUGAR, Architect. 

On 32 Plates, with descriptive Letter-press. In small folio. 
Price 2/. 12f. 6d. in boards. 


The Volume containif 


Tillicheun Castle, Dumbartonshire. 

* Lodge, ditto. 

— Gardener's Cottage, ditto. 
The Ryes Lodge, Little Henny , Essex. 
Balloch Castle, Ardoch, Dumbarton- 
shire. 


Denham Mount, near Uxbridge. 
Holder's Hill Cottage, near Hendon. 
Weddington Hall, near Coventry. 
Cottage, Poultry-sheds, artd Phea- 
santry, for Earl Cassillis, Ayrshire. 
The Rookery, Woodford, Essex. 


With their rcsj)€ctive Plans, 4'^'* 



Puhluhed hy M. Taylor, 6 BarnartTi Inn, Holborn, 
The YOUNG PAINTER’S MAULSTICK; being a 

Practical Treatise on Perspective. Containing Rules and Principles for 
Delineation on Planes, founded on the clear Mechanical Process of 
VfONOLA and Sirigatti, united with the Theoretic Principles of Dr. 
Rhook Tayi^or. By JAMES MALTON, Architect. With Twenty- 
three l*lates, in Quarto. Price \l. \s 

DESIGNS for SEPULCHRAL MONUMENTS, 

TOMBS, MURAE tablets, &c. By George Maliphant, Architect. 
Elegantly engraved on 31 large Quarto Plates. IL 1«. boards. 

DESIGNS for GATES and RAILS, suitable to PARKS, 
PLEASURE-(iROUNDS, BALCONIES, &c. Also, some Designs for 
Trellis-work : on 27 Octavo Plates. By C. Middleton. Price 6s. bds. 

A TREATISE on the CONSTRUCTION of STAIR- 

CASES and IIAND-UAILS. Shewing Plans and Elevations of the various 
forms of Stairs ; methods of projecting theTwist and Scroll of the Hand-rail ; an 
expeditions method of Squaring the Rail ; general methods of describing the 
Scroll, and forming it out of the solid. Useful also to Smiths in forming 
Iron Kails, Strops, &c. With a new method of applying the Face Mould to 
the I’lank without bevilling the edge. Illustrated by 39 Engravings. By 
Peter Nicholson. 4to. bound, 12s. 

THE STUDENT’S INSTRUCTOR in DRAWING and 

WORKING the FIVE ORDERS of AHCIIITECTUKE ; fully explain- 
ing the best methods of striking regular and quirked Mouldings; for dimi- 
nishing and glueing of (.•olumns and Capitals; for finding the true diameter 
of an Order to any given height; for striking the Ionic Volute circular and 
elliptical ; with finished Examples, on a large scale, of the Orders, their 
Planceers, &c., and sonic Designs for Door-cases. By Peter Nicholson. 
Engraved on 41 IMates, 8vo. lOs. 6d. bound Corrected and much enlarged. 

The Second Edition^ just Published ^ 

MODERN FINISHINGS for ROOMS: a Series of 

Designs for \'estibules. Halls, Stairciises, Dressing-rooms, Boudoirs, libraries, 
and Drawing rooms, witli their doors, chimney-pieces, and other finishings, 
to a large scale ; and the several mouldings and cornices at full size, shewing 
their construction and relative proportions; to which are added, some Designs 
for Villas and Porticoes, with rules for drawing the columns at large. The 
whole adapted for the use and direction of every person engaged in the 
practical part of building. By W. F. Pocock, Architect. On 86 Plates, 
quarto, bound, 1/. Is. ___ 


Second Edition. 

DESIGNS for CHURCHES and CHAPELS, including 

Plans, Elevations, and Sections ; with some sketches for Altars and Pulpits. 
By W. F. Pocock, Architect. Engraved on 44 Quarto Plates. 1/. Is. bds. 

THE SAWYER’S READY RECKOxNER: adapted to 

every towm in the kingdom. By W. Rodin sun, Surveyor and Builder. 
l*rice 2j!. 6d. sewed. 

Oeiitlemen and their Agents, and others, who have timber to cut under their 
own direction, will find these Tables useful, and of easy application. 


GENERAL RULES FOR REPAIRING ROADS. 
Published by order of the PARLIAMENTARY COMMISSIONERS 
for the Improvement of the Mail Coach Roads from I/>ndon to Holyhead, 
and from London to Liverpool, for the use of Uie Surveyors of tlicse Itoads. 
Illustrated with Plates. A New Edition, enlarged. Price 2s. 



bjf Mt. Ta vloh, 6 BarHdird's 'Inri, Holbdia^ 

SI>ECIMENS OF GOTHIC* ARCHITECTURE, 

SfeLECTED^ FROM 

VARIOUS ANCIENT EDIFICES IN ENGLAND ; 

COKSISTIKC. or 

PLANS, ELEVATIONS, SECTIONS, AND PARTS AT LAR(;i:, 

Calculated to exemplify the various Styles, and the Practical Constnictjoii 
of this Class of admired Architecture. Accompanied by IJislorical and 
Descriptive Accounts. Also a Glossary of Ancient Terms. The Subjects 
selected, measured, and drawn by A. Fuoin, Architect, lllustratcrd by 1 14 
Plates, correctly engraved, with the Measurements fifjured to tlie Parts. 
In 2 vols- Medium Quarto, 5/. 5$. boards. The original Edition. 


THE RUDIMENTS 

O F - A N C I E N T A ll C H I T E C T U R 1«: : 

Containing an Historical Account of the Five Orders, with their Proportions, 
and Examples of each from Antiques : also, F^tracts from Vitruvius, Pliny, 
&c., relative to the Buildings of the Ancients* Caleulatetl for the l/.se of 
those who wash to attain a summary Knowledge of the Science of Archi- 
tecture. With a Dictionary of Terms. Illustrated with 1 1 Plates. Fifth 
Edition. 8s. bds. 

IDEAS for RUSTIC FURNITURE, proper lor (iardeii- 

Seats, Summer-Houses, Hermitages, &c. &c. 2.!> Plates. Octavo, boanis. 

Price 4s. 


Smeatojv^s Reports on Civil JEJnpinecrint/^ ^-c. 

REPORTS, ESTIMATES, AND TREATISES, 

ON 

Canals, Rivers, Harbours, Piers, Bridges, Draining, Embanking, l.iglil- 
Houses, Machinery, Fire-Engines, Mills, Ikc. With other l^apeis, drawn 
up in the Course of his Employment. By .1. Smi.aton, Civil Engineer. 
3 vols. 4to, with 74 Plates, engraved by Lowry. Bds. 4l. 14.v. tW. 

If it were only as example.^ of the method of re;isoiiiiig from experinicwits 
and facts, the Papers of 8»ikatox, in their complete state, are tndy vnhiahh* ; 
but it also fortunately happens that they are on subjects which form part <»f the 
business of the Engineer and Millwright, and wliicli ought to he well understood 
by the Civil Engineer.’* — T a£Dooi.i>. 


The PAINTER’S, GILDER’S, and VARNfSIIER’S, 

MANUAL ; containing Rules and Regulations in every thing relating tn 
the Arts of Painting, Gilding, and V'arnishing; numerous useful and valu- 
able Receipts; Tests for the detection of Adulterations in Oib, Colours, ike.; 
and a Statement of the Diseases and Accidents to w hich Painters, ( iildcrs, 
and Vaniisbers, are peculiarly liable; with the simplest and best Methods of 
Prevention and Remedy. A new Edition, corrected, price 2s. Or/, boards. 

The BUILDER’S POCKET MANUAL; or, Rules and 

Instructions in the Art of Carpentry, Joinery, Masonry, and Bricklaying ; 
with Practical Hints and Observations, for the I = .se of the Workmen *,^ancl a 
variety of Receipts for Cements, Washes, &c. ; to which is adchd, some <if 
the roost useful Mechanical Problems, and a variety of I’ables, Ac., illustrated 
by several Engravings. By G. A. Smeaton, Architect and Ci\il Engineer. 
Price 4s. boards. 



Fublished btf M. Taylor, 6 Bartuird^* Inti i 
REPORTS on CANALS, RAILWAYS. ROAP^« 

and OTIlEIl SUBJECTS. Made to “The Pennsylvanian Sbci^' for 
the IVomolioii of Internal Improvement.” By William Stricklamo, 
Architect and Kngineer. 

*** The Reports are ilhistnited by 71 lar^e Plates, giving the Construction 
and Details of many of the chief Objects interesting to the Kngineer, which have 
been executed principally in Great Britain. 

CONTENTS OF THE WORK': 

Canals and Embankments ; Aqueducts and Culverts ; Tunnel- 
ing ; lx)cks and tlieir Gates ; Valves ; George’s Dock Basin, 
Liverpool ; Canal Boats ; the Dublin Breakwater and Harbour ; 
Turnpike Roads ; Railways ; Locomotive Engines, &c. ; Coke ; 
Manufacture of Iron ; Blistered and Cast Steel Rollers for Bar and 
Hoop Iron ; Gas Lighting, &c. 

Price 3L 13s. Gd, half-bound. 

RETREATS: 

A SKRIKS OF DESIGNS, 

CONSISTING OF PLANS AND ELEVATIONS FOR COTTAGES, VILLAS, 
AND ORNAMENTAL BUILDINGS. 

By J. THOMSON, Architect. 

In Royal 4 to., on 41 Plates, coloured, 2/. 2s. 

TRACTS ON HYDRAULICS, 

EDITED BY 

THOMAS TREDGOLD, Civil Engineer, 

Comprising Smkaton’s Experimental Papers on the Powers of Water and 
Wind to turn Mills, &c. — VENTiniTs Experiments on the Motion of 
Fluids. — Dr. Young’s Summary of Practical Hydraulics; chiefly from the 
Geniian of Eytelwein. With Notes by the Editor. Illustrated by Seven 
Plates. Ill 8vo. price 12.?, hds. 

PRINCIPLES 

or 

WARMING AND VENTILATING 

PUBIJC HPILDINGS, DWELLING-HOI^SES, MANUFACTORIES, 
IIOSPITA1.S, HOT HOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, &c. 

And of constructing Fire-places, Boilers, Steam Apparatus, Grates, and 
Drying Rooms ; with Illustrations, Experimental, Scientifle, and Practical: 
to which arc added. Observations on the Nature of Heal ; and various Tables 
useful in tlie Ap}>iication of lU^at. With Nine Plates and several Wood- 
cuts. By Thomas Tredgold, Civil Engineer. The Second Edition. Octavo, 
boards. 


T A B L E S 

OP THE 

WEIGHT OF SQUARE, ROUND, AND FLAT WROUGHT IRON, 

From the Smallest to the Lai*gest Size ever used ; to which is added, a Series 
of valuable Experiments on the Strength of Cast Iron, and a number of othei 
very useful Tables, &c. &.c. By J. O. Yorke, Civil Engineer. Price 5s. bds. 




Inn, 

DESIGNS 


i AGRICULTURAL BUILDINGS, 

IKCLUBiKO 

Xff^pttfiert* Cotta^es^ Farm-houseMfUnd Oui-offices, convenient^ arranged 
around Foid-yardSf and adapted to Farms of various Sizes 
and Descs'iptions. 


TO WHICH ARE PREFIXED 

AN ESSAY ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE 
CONDITION Oi^ COTTAGERS ; 

Necessary Preliminary Information (illustrated by Wood-cuts) for con- 
structing Agricultural Buildings; and Explanations and Observations on the 
several Designs : together with an Improved Field-gate, and Stand for a 
Com-rick. To which are added. Plans and Remarks on Caterham Farm- 
yard, as it formerly was, and also as it has been Improved. By the late 
Charles Waistell, Esq. Chairman of the Committee of Agriculture of 
the Society of Arts. With Twelve Engraved Copper-plates of Plans, 
Ele'.'ations, Isometrical Perspective Views of Homesteads, See. &c. JOS EPII 
JOPLING, Architect, Editor, &c. &c. In 4I0- Price 1/. 1 Is. 6d. bds. 


A SERIES OF DESIGNS, 

IN THE PRESENT tASTE, 

FOR 

SHOP FRONTS, PORTICOES, AND ENTRANCES 

To Buildings, Public and Private. By J. Yoong, Architect. Engraved on 
» * 31 Quarto Plates, Price I2s. bds. 


VIEWS OF WINDSOR CASTLE, 

AND OF 

THE MOST PICTURESQUE AND INTERESTING SCKNERY IN 
THAT VICINITY. 

From l^wings by W. Danikll, R.A. 

Price lOt. each. 

These elegant Specimens of Mr. DanieU’s pencil are very accurately and 
delicately tinted, to imitate the Originals; and being mounted upon Cardboard, 
they have entirely the effect of the highly-iinisbed Drawings. 

The Size of the Suljects is 20 Inches htf 12 . 

^ TBS la vxBwa coacvitiaa 

VIEW FROM THE ROUND TOWER, WINDSOR CASTLE. 

WINDSOR CASTLE FROM THE BROCAS MEADOW. 

THE LONG WALK, WINDSOR PARK. 

^ SCENE 6 ^ THE VIRGINIA WATER. 

WINDSOR CASTLE FROM THE SOUTH-EAST. 

THE.R<3^AL lodge, WINDSOR PARK. 

WINDSOR CASTLE FROM THE NORTIl-WE.ST. 

ETON COLLEGE. 

THE QUA^DRANGLE, WINDSOR CASTLE. 

VriNDSOR CASTLE FROM ETON. 

WINDSOR CASTLE FROM NEAR THE BROCAS MEADOW. 

GLEN IN WINDSOR PARK, NEAR BISIIOPSGATE. 


PniNTKD BV J. IIOVBM, «TAflTf.K STRKRT, f.KfCrKHTKH BUVARK. 






EDINBURGH 

CABINET LIBRARY. 


AFRICA COMPLETED, 

In Four Volumes, price only Twenty Slillllnps, of wlilcli any one 
may toe lian separately. 


Tub Proprietota of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library have much satisfaction 
in announcing to the Public the completion of that part of their Plan, which com- 
prehends tlie History, the Antiquities, the^Geogpraphy, the Statistics, and Natural 
Productions of the African Continent. 

Four volumes have now appeared, iUustmti^o4l|^^0B0 interatin sulgects, and 
devoted to particular sections of that quarter of The first of these, en- 

titled Narratitk of Discovery and AnvENTras l|r AiMOA, not only describes 
the natural features of that continent, and tte soctol condition of its people but 
also exhibits a view of whatever is most interesting in the researches qadiilterva- 
tions of those travellers who have sought to epplore its interior, from times of 
the Greeks and Homans down to the recent ^peditions of Park, Clapperton, and 
Lander ; thus presenting within a narrow compass all that is known of tho^> im- 
mense deserts which have hitherto been a blank in the geography of the world. 

The second volume. View of Ancient and Modern Egypt, has for its object 
to lay before the reader every thing which has been ascertained respecting that 
wonderful country, from the days of the Pharaohs down to our own ; marking the 
progress of the human race in civilisation and learning, and more especially the 
beginnings of society, at the earliest period to whidi the writings of uninspired au- 
thors carry back the mind of the contemplative student This narrative displays 
the genius and astonishing acquirements of the old Egyptians, chiefiy through tha. 
medium of those great works of architecture, statuary, and sculpture, which are 
still to be found on the banks of the Nile. Pains have also been taken to explain 
the labours of Young, Champollion, and other learned men at home and abroad, 
who, since the beginning of the present c^tury, have contributed not a little to 
throw light on the remote ages which ]^ceded the Persian Conquest, hitherto^ 
consigned to mysticism and fable. Eqiwcare has been taken with the history of. ' 
Modern Egypt, the main facts being dptved from the communications of sui^^ 
writers as had dwelt some time in the; <pj|lbtry, and who thereby enjoyed an opu 
portunity, not only of recording the prii^pal events which have taken place under 
the government of Mohammed Ali, but^abo of comparing the actual condition of 
the inhabitants \yitli the barbarism from^hich they bsye gradually emeiged* 

Nubia and ^yssinia constitute theiraliject of the third volume, regions tl^ti 
wliich none cd^d possibly be more interesting to the antiquary and the sdhe^. 
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rBgpuded by the poets and philosophers of Greece, as the 
arts n^di al a hter peii^ covered the kingdom of the Pharaohs 
sploidid manuments, and also of those religious rites which, after 
priests of Thebes, were adopted by the ancestors of 
mythology. In tracing the connexion of 
pMple whadwell cm the Upper Nile with the inhabitants of Arabia 
>. tiaid East, the author has availed himself of die best information that 

ejpviUblie pvoemsad as well as from the volumes of our 

; iriip have ascended above the Second Cataract. The late expe. 

Af ■ 1^11^ into Sennaar, and the other districts watered by the Blue 

added greatly to our topographical knowledge of that por. 
one of the least frequented by £uro|)eans. Among the interesting 
^ hy recent travellers into Ethiopia, none is more worthy of 

ihe circumstance that the Christian religion, received aliout fifteen 
continues to be professed by a great majority of the people, 
of die same ancient nation, so Br as the relics of it can be col- 
and bocAs of devotion, a suitable account hiis been 
Buk ^ ledfo will be mainly surprised sit the extent and magnificence of 
: remailM of Nubia, which in some instances have been found to 

to surpass, the more celebrated buildings of Egypt. It 
deniad by any one, that the pattern or type of those stupendous 
to excite the admiration of the tourist, at Kaniac, Luxor, 
in the numoous monuments still visible lictwceii die 


ilto Ilf dm MeioS and the FaDs of Es Souan. 

llm Iblirtfa volume, entitled the History and Present Condition of the 
BArnmMnr Statxs, presents an historical elucidation of those remarkable pro. 
vineea whidl stietdl along the southern shores of tlie Mediterranean, from the 
pofod wdicii tbqr lint colonised by the Phoenicians to the most recent times, 
in tUa retrospect ire exhibited the rise of the Carthaginians, — their progress in 
eommeroe, nav^pdion, and agriculture,— their struggle with the Romans for uni- 

their misfortunes, defeats, and final subjugation. A 
of the estaWshment of the Christian religion in Northern 
I^Ai P ij nj^'^di i e di a n ict e r of the more distinguished divines, their doctrines and usages, 
^ dm primitive frith was obscured by the ascendency of the Vandals. 

ModoB Barhary make the reader acquainted with the relations 
between hmr rulers and the maritime states of Europe, 
the origin of the sevenl wan which from time to time were waged 
of Sallee, Tunis^ and Algiers, by the Germans, French, and 

I am agricultural resources of the whole coast, 

Itea le an illuirinted by a reference to the latest authorities, 

iB^ ihiM iriilin who have Virited the several Regencies since the bom- 
i jrioo t ed, ^ Loid Exmouth, and the invasion of General Bourmont. 
ifsiiind OOdine of dm TohaM devoted to the illustration of Africa,— 
dm in^ of whidi is every day increasing in the eyes of 

dm p e cu l ia r advantages of this part of their scheme 
alft^gsdier superfluous; for, after the delineation just 
tpll^ necessary to satisfy the intelligent reader, 
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that lie is hereby provided with a complete and connected vidw of i 
geography, literature, and natural science. 

It may not be unseasonable to remark^ that each vdiune is acldihr j 
although the quantity of letterpress greatly exceeds what is found hi I 
publication. The Maps, too, prefixed to the several works, ai^ _ \ 
structed, and have been from time to time carefully compared with tlm 
of the latest travellers. Numerous Engravings also, including some finO 'YlsAn^^^^ 
have been introduced, with the view of illustrating the text, and conr^dilg fstf taj^ 
ideas of tlic several countries to whose scenery they bear a reference. 

The completion of this part of their undertaking will, the Prc^elm hopi^; M : 
regarded as an earnest of their intentions with respect to all the other sectiena 
the Edinbuhoh Cabinet Library. 


TUB rOLLOWINO 

VALUABLE WORKS 


HAVE APPBABSD IM 


THE EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY, 

Beautifully printed in ^mall Hvo ; with Maps const rucied for the Work^ PortraU^s^ and nmmeroui ■ 

appropriate Lngravings : Price of each Polume in CMh Boards Si, 


I. 

Narrative of discovery and 

ADVKNTlIRli-iii tlio POLAR SEAS and 
Rh'GlONS: With llliistmtioiu of Uicir Cli- 
mate, (icoloj^y, and Natural IfiKtory ; and an 
Account of thn WiiAi.E-PisHEttY. By Sir 
John Leslie, Phoff.ssor Jameson, and 
Huoii MiJiiHAY, Lsf^., F.ll.S.E. — 4th Edi- 
lion. — In one volume. 


ir. 

Narrative of discovery and 

ADVKNTOItE in AFRICA, from the Ear- 
lio.st A^es to the Present Time ; With Illus- 
trations of the tleolojjy, Minemlojry, and Zoo- 
lo{;y. By liCGii ISfuniiAY, Ksq., F.B.S.E.; 
PiioFEssoH. Jameson; and James Wilson, 
K.sq., F.ll.S.l!). ^ M.W.S.— ■2d Edition**"— In 
one volume. 

HI. 

V IBW of ANCIENT and MODERN 
EGYPT: With an Outline of its Natural 
History. By the Ucv. MiCllAEL RusSELL, 
LL. D. — 2d Edition. — In one volume* 


IV. 

Palestine, or the holy land ; 

from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. 
By the Bev. MlCIIAEL RlTSSELL, LL. D.— • 
3d Edition. — In one fohmic. 


V. 

Lives and voyages of drake. 

CAVENDISH, and DAMPIER : Ini^liuf jfy 
an Introductory View of the Earlier Duoo* 
veries in tlie South Sea; and the HtSTOVT 
of the BuccAN£ER8.--2d £ditioii.^Iii one 
volume. 


VI. VII. VIII. 

HiSTORICA L and DESCRIPTIVE 

ACCOUNT of BRITISH INDIA, Inn th. 
most Remote Period to the Present iWt In. 
eluding a Narrative of the Early Partugucaa 
and Ei^^llBh Voyages^ (he Revolotioiis ta the 
Mogul Empire^ and ^e IVugraa^ sail 

Establishment of the British Power a With B* 
lustrations of the Rntnnj riiiiiafitt 

Geology, and Mineralogy Also Mefical 
servation(v»an Account of the Hindoo AMio^ : 
nq|ny— the Trigonometrical Airveya-^asid ifiMT 
tlpSl^tion of the Indian Seas. By ^ 

MtfiiAT,Esq., F.R.S.E.I Jambs W ii4iQiri >i 

siq., FaR.S.E. ft RaEaGBUYift^il^ 

L1.hD.; Professox Jamxsok; WHiTfeiiUw : 

AiNSLiE, M.D., MaR.Aa&j Iste of the Afadlk 
cal Staffof Southern India; WxzxiAMRanti^ 
Esq., M.R.C.&; f^FXSSOft Wai;,XA 0(I : 
and Captain ClaREKCE DaletmfeKi Mmk:' 
ter Attendant at Madns.-«.Sd SdiUoi£;.-ii|^^ 
three volumes* 
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IX. 

Historical view of the pro- 

^ DISCOVERY on the mm 
i NORTHERN COASTS of AMERICA, 
thtt Earliest Period to the Present Time. By 
P* Fbaser Tttler, Esq., F. R. S. & F. $. A. 
With DESCRIPTIVE SKETCHES of tlie 
NATURAL HISTORY of the NORTH 
AMEmCAN REGIONS. . By James Wil- 
80ir, F.R.S.E. & M.W.S. To which is 
aiddi^ an Appexdix, containing Remarks on 
a late Memoir of SebasUan Cabo^ with a Vin- 
/. dicatioii of Richard Hakluyt. — In one volume. 

-r . X. 

i ThKTRAVELS & RESEARCHES 

: of ALEXANDER VON HU.MBOLDT: 
Being a condensed Narrative of his Journeys 
in the Equinoctial Regions of America, and in 
Asiatic Russia ; together with Analyses of his 
more important ln\esiigatiuns. By William 
Macoillivray, A.M., F.R.S.K., Conserva- 
tor of th» ' Musonins of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of Kdinbiirgh, Memb»*r of the Natu- 
ral History SiKueties of Edinburgh and Phila- 
delphia, &c.— 2d Edition.-. !n one volume. 

XI. 

Life of sir Walter raleig«: 

Founded on Authentic and Original Documents, 
some of them never before published : Includ- 
ing a View of the most important Transac- 
tions in the Reigns of Elizabeth and James I. ; 
Sketches of Burleigh, Essex, Secretary Cecil, 
Sidney, Spenser, and other Eminent Contem- 
poraries : With a Vindication of his Character 
from tlie Attacks of Hume and other Writers. 
By Patrick FkaserTytler, Esq.,F.li.S. 
A F.S.A — ^2d Edition. — In one volume. 

XII. 

Nubia and ABYSSINI a ; Cotnpre- 

hiding their Civil History, Antiquities, Arts, 
Religion, Literature, and Natural History. By 
the Rev. Michael Russell, LL.n., Au- 
thor of “ View of Ancient and Mcriern Egypt,” 
^ Palestine, or the Holy Land,” &c..-.ln one 
volume. 


XIIL XIV. 

History of ARABIA, Ancient and 

Modern : Containing a Description of the Coun- 
try — an Account of its Inluibitants, Antiquities, 
Political Condition, and Early Commerce — the 
Lite and Religion of Mohuinmed — the Con- 
quests, Arts, and Literature of the Siinicens — 
the Caliphs of Danuvseus, Bagdad, Africa, and 
S{)aiii — the Civil Government and Religious Ce- 
remonies of the Modern Arabs — Origin and 
Suppression of the Wahabc?es — the Institutions, 
Character, Manners, and Customs <if the Be- 
douins; and a comprehensive View of its Ni^. 
tiiral History. By Anduew CilicilTON.— 
2d Edition In two volumes. 

XV. 

An historical an.I descrip- 
tive ACCOUNT of I’EKSIA, from the 
Rnrlici^ Ages to the Pre.seiit Tiim* : With a 
detailed View of its Uesouryes, Cioveninient, 
Pnpulalion, Natural History, and the ( .’banicter 
of its liihabitauts, |)artu'ul:u'iy of the Wander- 
ing Tiilies ; iuclnding a Desrri|»tion of Af- 
ghaiiislaa and llelocKhistan. By James B. 
FnASSR, E.sq., Author of “ Travels in Klio- 
nisan,” “ A Tour through the Himala,” &.c. 
&c. — In one volume. 

XVI. 

Lm<:s of EMINENT ZOOLO- 

GISTS, from Arlstoti.e to Linnm:us in- 
elusive; With Introductory Remarks on the 
Study of Natural History* and Occasional Ob- 
servations on the Progress of Z»M»logy. By 
W. Macgillivkay, A.M., F. B.S. E., &e.. 
Author of ‘‘ A Narrative of tin; Travels mui 
Researches of Alexander V’^on llunilioldt.”— 
In one volume. 

XVII. 

H ISTORY and PRESENT CONDI- 
TION of tJic IIAHHAHY STATES: Com- 
prcfiending a V’^iew of their (hvil lustitiitions, 
Antiquities, Arts, Religion, Literature, ('om- 
merre. Agriculture, and Natural Pnriuction.s. 
By the Rev. Michael Russell, LL.D., 
Author of “ View of Ancient and Modern 
Egypt,” “ Pah?sline, or tlie Holy I.and,” “ Nu- 
bia and Abys.sinia,” &c. — In one volume. 


%• The PtUtluhrrs have issued a Plan of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library-^oninining a brief Analysis tf 
the Works already published,ia(th Kutices of those in prejtaration — which may he had of nil liooksellers. 


pkintp:d for Oliver & boyd, FBiiNBtiiiGii; 

SIMPKIN, MARSHAL1., & CO., LONDON; 

DAVID ROBERTSON, GLASGOW; 

AND WILLIAM CURRY, JUN. & CO., DUBLIN. 



For Sktn 

»o w-% A w»»s ' ‘k AX's‘a>omi' "V:-- . 

As a preparation for the skiit^ isyon preference to all others, selected by the LadljSs^ as an . 
indispensable toilet requisite, ftustalner of a flno ComplezlOBy and conservator of 
female beauty in all climates, and during all stages ef life from youth to age. 

Rowland's Kalydor is a liighly.estimated and great favourite with female Rank, 
honoured with the AUGUST PATRONAGE of the ROYAL FAMILY of GREAT - 
BRITAIN ; Her Majesty the QUEEN of the FRENCH ; the PRINCE and 
PRINCESS ESTERHAZY ; and the most distinguished Nobility, 8ec. ; and is seal- 
ously recommended by the most eminent of the Faculty. 

The ingredients of Rowland's solely genuine I^lydor are EXTRACTED FROM 
THE MOST BEAUTIFUL EXOTICS, and are of the mildest nature.— WAR- 
RANTED PERFECTLY INNOCENT — yet powerfully efficacious, as a thorough 
cleanser of the skin; it eradicates FRECKLES, PIMPLES, SPOTS, REDNESS^ 
and all Cutaneous Eruptions, from whatever cause originating ; and transforma into 
radiant brilliancy the most SALLOW COMPLEXION. 

The Kalydor gradually produces a clear and soft Skin, smooth as velvet, aotiUdSp 
realising a Delicate Wliite If eelst Sand, apd Arm, and giving a healthy and 
juvenile bloom to the Complexion. 

ToMotbers Xfursing tbeir OfCsprlng, it proves a healing balm in cases of Inflam- 
mation and Soreness of the Breast,, and is warranted perfectly innoxious to the most 
delicate Lady or Infant, to whom it affords soothing relief. 

Gentlemen, after Bliaving, will find it allay the irritating and smarting Pain, and 
render the Skin peculiarly smooth and pleasant after Travelling. 

To Dadiee who occasionally sojourn on the Sea Coast, or are partial to Aquatic 
Sxcursions, or are about to encounter Dong Voyages, should invariably provide 
themselves with the Kalydor; as the influence of the Sun on the skin produces TAN, 
SUN BURNS, ROUGHNESS, TENSITY, &c. After Sea Battling— it guards 
the skin from saline injury. 

In Riding, Briring, Vromenadibg, Ac., similar benefits are derived. During 
such recreation, the Kalydor is indispensable— it acts as a protector and restorative, by 
immediately allaying the smarting irritability of the skin, and diffusing a pleasing coolness 
truly comfortable and refreshing. 

For Stings of Xnsects, or any Inflammation, it affords immediate relief. 

Fricc <4$'. 6d. and 8s. 6d. duty included. 

To PREVENT IMPOSITION, the Name and Address of the Proprietors, as 
under, is ENGRAVED ON THE GOVERNMENT STAMP affixed over the 
coA of each Bottle. — All others are Spurious. 

To Messrs. Rowland & Son. Hichmond, Aug, 17, 1830. 

Gentlemen,— I have derived so much benefit frbm the use of your Kalydor, in extir- 
pating the Pimples and inflammation from my face, that I am induced to continue it ; 
therefore, will thank you to send me three of the largesusized bottles (packed in a box) 
by bearer, who w’ill discharge the amount.— Your humble servant, Maria W. H. 

To Messrs. Rowland A Son. Hambro'f March 23, 1833. 

Gentlemen,— I am happy to inform you, that the virtue of your Kalydor has obtained 
great fame, and that there is scarcely a Lady at Hambro' but what has it at her toilet. It 
is not only a favourite with the Ladies, but is equally beneficial to Gentlemen ; and one 
of our first physicians, sixty years of ago, whose face was in a state of continual inflam' 
mation, so as to render shaving impossible, has been entirely cured. He is much gratified, 
and recommends it to all families. — 1 am. Gentlemen, yours, &c. G. Voss. 

To Messrs. Rowland and Son. 

Theatre of Zoology^ 8, GotverlHace, London UniversUyt Juw 7, 1832. 
Gentlemen,*— Having recently recovered from an almost fatal illness, arising from the 
effects of morbid poison being imbibed by a wound I received in dissection last Novem- 
ber. I have, in consequence of the extreme tenderness of my skin, used your Kalydor, 
and consequently can bear testimony to its good effects ; also in cases of several cutaneous 
defect.— I remain, yours, obediently, H. W. Dewhurst, Professor of Anatomy. 

A FINE SET OF TEETH — the grand desiteratum of both sexes, in all ages and 
nations ; witliout which, tlie oUicrwise pcrfect^humamfeatures fail to please, and beauty 
herself loses fascination. 

ltOWZ.A.Xri>*« ODOWTO^ OR 

PEABZ. SSITTZPBIOB. 

The high and important character this Powder has obtained fbr a considerable timo 
firom some of the roost eminent of the Faculty, also from Distinguished Personages, bw 
induced Messrs. Rowland to recommend it to the Notice of the Nobility, Gentry, add 
Public, as the mildest yet most Salutary aaS Bffioaoioua BenttMoe ever offered. 

This justly -celebrated Dentifrice ic a combination of oriental herbal medicament, form- 
ing an efficient Vegetable Wliite Vowderii^ ANTI-SCORBUTIC, and of potent 
efficacy, though mild In operation — ^producing A Beauttlbl aet of Bearly Teetb, 
and endowing the breath with fragrancy at once delightfbl and salubrious. Price Ss. 9d. 
per Box. — l^ch Bos has the Name and Addresa on the Government Stamp— • 

<< A. ROWLANDS SON, 90^ HATTON GARDEN." 


*5s., 

A HINDOSTANI 

!^ongu^4l^eAmiMi i^ of 'British India, in the* Oriental and 

!E2xercfscs and a Vocabulary; also 
1^'tbctttnni^^^ Illustrations: of the Sanscrit, Arabic, 

By SANfiFORD AUNOT, Member 

of $IK a Direcitori^af ihe^Xb^don Oriental Institution. 

Sold by^ j^Aitauftr, At-ucN, and Co*, Leadcnhall Street. 


B H,C.S. 


f the. 

Ik he assumes that a very long 

c'^l^rience, and li^ aist<^ in command of a ^ip that was always filled with 

indieidualahigb iir the..|^^ ai^ Service ef the Oompany, well qualifies him for 

the employment tid undertak€Mi» ' and in soaeitlng support to his G £N E U AL 
£ A A^rIN|^IA can only say, tfu^Jda best attentions and exertions shall 

be given to^endef ms services both beneficial and 

He purpbsee td negew Badges in all Sti§[>s that shsdl be sailing to India, China, 

and the Colonij^ ^teir Plans of 'Accommodate^ can he seen, and the Captains com. 
fnunicatbd with at his ofiice. f 

CaraAiv BxiiajtR’s attention has been so frequently called to the style of outfit, particu- 
larly to that of young personsi, where large anioui^s have been paid for useless and cum- 
beni^tne articles unfitted forthe occasion, and mflg^ limes taking place of serviceable and 
necessary "wants, that he feels assured his experltu||a will both sove troulde and expense to 
Uiose may favour hidr with their- comunand^^ ^ 

Stip^nteDding the arrangemeut.abd fiidng of^abius,' die Shipment of Baggage, and 
die :^Wrlmlibn of parties at GRAi^BSENPilhe or PORTSMOUTH. 

To thd^ who take theft Pas^e through liimAe foregoing will be free of charge, it 
being customary ibr the^ownen or oaptiilns to alttw the commis^on, 

A >R£Ot£rrRY of iSERVANT^, with timr Characters, is kept for the purpose 
of supplying Bsities returning to India* ^ 

Packets, Ifarcels, and Letters, forwarded* Itformatton of the Arrival and Departure 
of all, Jl^ips, #ith a List of their Passengers, an# all maCtei's connected Uierewith*. 

PER^Pl^S Arriving from INDIA may have their Baggage clcar^ 
Warebout^, if required, until their return. Hfivatcand Public Business transacted ai 
the lodia^House, or in any other public ofiice. • PAY and PENSION received and 
remilied, and all other uiatpters faltiifully attakded to that can be comprised in a 
GfcNERAI. AQitfNC*. 

MISOEEEANEOtlS SUPPZ<IES.--It ba# frequently been matter of cooTcnatior 
with Optiuii BAMlBe tuid the numerout pasMD^*rs with whom lie has been so oflen and 
so biappiljrisssociaced, the gi^t incanycffienc? ima occasional loss'they have incurred from 
the want of active, prompt, and careful attention, in the obtaimiig and sending out the 
little supidies they have required in good and direct ships; to obviate this. Captain 
BAaaKE ^Is Ihe attentfou or those who may hmiour him witli ili|eir* commands, to the 
assunuiW lhat the ibterett; of h|s employers, however trilling the matter may be, shall be 
promptly and fatihfullj attended - to ; the articles to be supplied will be purchased as 
desired, or if leR Ui Captain BAaasa*a discretion, shall be procured at the wliolesalc 
prices from tradesmen Ywst able: to meet the wishes of Ids constituents. 

MILITARY appointments will be obtained direct from the manufacturers. 


at the wholemie prices, as well as Books, Papers,* Musical In^umeuts, Sporting Equip- 
mirnls ;of ail kinds, and ^ iianeaK pledges bitdsclf to use tlie greatest 

Economy consittfiit with QtfALiTY ; and^ pr^pmes the moderate charge of 
2| 0^40^ M will be most amply iretiirfi^ by the prices paid, the selection 

t him to observe the great comfort 

: JNBi AA|^ when senditigdiMc 

tblny V ktltw to ivli^ in pai^i^ler they 

Vquld-k|tbl:'-ltmcan^^ iaa^iti^tAtriiw^lib offeiabls^i^icefi .on 

■ tbi|- It^pteJ 

to draw, 




WSM, 




THE^ 


MONTSliY |^iSlS®ER 


IN0IA, qaiNA, 


AUGUST. 








Sm^ 





^ 

rli'iiitotf ;■& 'Farvo: :;;-i^ 

yLTimXUM ; nm- 

plifi^ in the first Vol. of. the Hiit^^tiinee Stoi^‘*Tell«^^ IMi^ j^^Jtidii. 

Also, a few remaining Copies of the Sed>nd Volume, printed at Calcutta. 

4. di alogues^ ENGLi^ and HINDOOSTANEE, incJudihg ^ Articles 

of War, Medical and Jennerian Conversations on Vaccination, Manual, Ezerdse, Mili- 
tary Terms and those of Grammar also. fivo. Price Afl* ^ 

5. HINi)EE MOEAL PRECEPTOR; or Rudiinental Principles of Persian 
Granimar^nd Hindee- Persic and English Vocabulary, fivo. Price jfil. 10s. 

6. HIKlYtJT-OOLi^XSLAM, or the Moosulman's Common-Prayer Book. fivo. 

Price 15s. ^ 


7. SUKOONTULA NATUK; a Hindoostanee Dramatic Romance, from tlie 
Sund^rit, in the Universal Character, fivo. Price fit. 

8. The VADE MECUM and GENERAL EAST-INDIA GUIDE, containing 
the Ortlroepigraphical Diorama^ with the universal cb^acter, and a useful introduction to 
English and Hindoostanee Dislogues, a li»t of corruj^ions corrected with great care, and 
the most necessary nrlic/c« of dress, &c« for sojourns^s in British India, Ac. Ac. fivo. 
Price 18s. 


WORKS BY JOHN SHAfESPEAR, Esq. 

A DICTIONARY, HINDUSTANI AND ENGLISH, 

■* a' tiSLi. I'vi-.: t:'» i*_t- i 


With a cimious Index, filling the work to serve, 
Hindustani. Third Edition, much enlargi 

A GRAMMAR OP THE HIND 

In one Vol. 4to. Third EdiUon, pi 

MUNTAKHABAT-I-HINDI, orSEL 

ForMie Ui» of Students of that Lai 
Second Edition,^ price, in 


Jso, as a Dictionary English and 
I in one Vol. 4to., price A^7. 

3TANI LANGUAGE, 

in boards, jfil. Is. 

^TIONS in HINDUSTANI, 

^age, in two Vols* 4to. 
iirdfi, 2t* 


EDITION, oorre^ to the \ 

'■ .'OF- ■ • 


1835. jmca 10a. eewedp 


EASTVJl^IAlREGlSTER 

ijpmRBCTORY for less. 


CpIfTAlHlMO 


UOMiLETB; LISTS 

V^^lhiArnqi^^APf'^^ to th««ame, aiid Littiof Canialties. 

lite 

WRITERS, CARRTR AMO ASSISTANT SURGEONS. 

, : - .junjowt^s .91 TRi -civio '^a HUbiin^r kundA .. 


R^''|dA"Ga<^ RRunt. 





THE ASIATIC JOURSTA;* 
ADVERTISER. 


Fur CALCUTTA, positively to sail from Portsmouth on the lOtli September, the 

ZaNOBZA, 

600 Tons.— J. F. OWKN, Commander. 

This Vessel h»s splendid accommodations for Passentrers, and performed her last voyau'e 
from the St. Katherine Dock to Calcutta, and back to the same Dock (touching at the 
('a}ie ^oiii;; and returniii*') under Ten Months. — For Freight or Passage, apply to 
Capt. JAMKS ItAIlliKil, *1, Leadcnhail Street; or to the COMM AN D KU, at 
his OHice. 


’I'o sail positively on the Isi of September, for ^lADIlAS, the remarkafi^y fine, fail- 

sailing Ship 

jA. s 1 A, 

.^;u: Tons Rc-gislor.— mOMA.S FISHER STEAD, R..V., Commamler. 

Lying in the West- India Dock. — 'riiis Sliip has very superior Accommodations for 
l*.i>sengers, and carries an experienced Siirgecin. — For J'reight or .Pas.sage appiv to 
J. L. lIKATIIOltN, 1:5, Change Alley, or COMMANDKR. 


THE 

1. A. Hit T 1.0 TLA, 

«X) Tons. — Captaiii ROBERT FORD, 

W^ill leave London loth August, and PorUmoiith the 15tli, for IM.ADKAS. 

Loading in the West- India Dock. — Has fir'^t-rutc Accommodations for Piissengcrs, and 
carries a Surgeon. — I 'or h'reight or Passage apply to Messrs. CRAW J'Olll), 
<^OL\’lN', and ('o., 71, Old llroatl StrtH.*t; or to TOMLIN, 31 AN, and (?<»., 

(\)i nhill. 


For M.\DRAS, direct, to sail from Portsmouth September tlie 7th, the 

O B. O N T E S, 

(^ipt. 31 ARK J. CURRIE. — Rurlheii 500 Tons, 

Seven hVet high between Decks,— This Ship has first-rate Arcoininodation for Pas- 
sengers, and will sail punctually at her lime. Last Shipping-day ‘JDili August. - 
Apply to 3Ies.srs. S(H>TT, HELL, and Co., Alderman's Walk; 3Iessrs. RAR- 
15 Eli, NEATE, and Co., 156, Fenchiirch Street; TO 31 LIN, 31A^i, and Co., 
t2t), Coriihill : or to JAMES RARBER, ^1, Leadenhall Street. 


For MADRAS, PENANG, SINGAPORE, and CHINA, to sail the 1st 3Iarch 
18:56, the lulu Honourable Company's Ship 

T B A »K E s, 

H'jr, Tons. WILMA M IIORNBLOW (ll.C.S.) Commander. 

LyinR in the Kiist- India Dorks.- For Freight or Pas-saec apply to JMcssrs. GLED- 
STANES and Co., 1, White Lion Court; Capt. WILLIAM HORNBLOW, 
at their Office; or to EDMUND READ, 1, White Lion Court, Cornhili. 


For MADR.'VS direct, to sail the First Week in September, the 

mi A R V A zr zr, 

Rurthen 500 Tons. — Captain C. R. TARRUTT. 

Lying tn the St, Katherine Docks.s— For Passage apply to Capt. R. 1\J. (HIINDLAY, 
No. 16, Cornhili; for Freight and Passage, to EDMUND READ, I, White 
Lion Cniirf, Cornhili. 



ADVERTlSEMENTS—yftt^i^ 1885. 


A regular Trader, to aall lOth August, for MAURITIUS and CEYLON, the 6ne 

Coppered, River-built Ship 

JSkt V Xi lAi Sf lAb 

Burthen 410 Tons. — FRANCIS HUNT, Commander. 

Lying in the West- India Dock.— Has very superior Accommodation for Passengers, 
and carries an experienced Surgeon .-*»For Freight or Passage apply to Messrs. 
CHALMERS and GUTHRIE, 9, Idol Lane. Tb^r Street; Messrs. SCOTT. 
BELL, aud Co., 2, Alderman's Walk,- New Broad Street; or to EDMUND 
READ, 1, White Lion Court, Comhilt. 


For MADRAS and CALCUTTA, to sail on the 10th of August, the fast-sailing 

Teak Ship 

It O B A It T S, 

Burthen 800 Tons. — HENRY WAKE, Commander, 


Lying in the St. Katherine's Dock. — Has splendid Accommodations for Passengers^ and 
carries an experienced Surgeon. — For Freight or Passage apply to Messrs. GLED- 
STAKES, White Lion Court; or to EDMUND READ, 1, White Lion Court, 
Cornhill. 


Will positively sail on the 1st of August, and embark her Passengers at Portsmouth on 
the 8th, for CALCUTTA^ with leave to land Paasengers at the CAPE, the line 
Frigate-built Ship 

DUKE or SroXtTBUKBEIlXiANE, 

Burthen 650 Tons. — W. L. POPE, Commander. 

Lying in the St. Katherine's Dock. — This Ship carries a Surgeon, and has superior 
Accommodations for Passengers. — For Freight or Passage apply to Messrs. GLED- 
STANES and Co., No. 8, White-Lion Court, Cornhill; to the COMMANDER, 
at the Jerusalem Coffee House; or to T. HA VI SIDE and Co., 147, Leadeiihall 
Street. 


To sail positively on the 1st September, for CALCUTTA direct, the Ship 

coitomAirBEE, 

650 Tons. — Lying in the West- India Docks. 

THOMAS BOYES, Commander. 

This Ship has excellent Accommodations for Passengers, and carries an experienced 
Surgeon— For Freight or Passage, apply to Capt. BOYES, 10, George Yard, 
Lombard Street; HUNTER, GOUGER, and Co., 59, Broad Street; or to T. 
HAVISIDE and Co., 147, Leadenhall Street. 


To sail in September, for MADRAS and CALCUTTA, the fast-salting Teak Ship 

I. A R K Z XT S, 

750 Tons.— CHARLES INGRAM, H.C.S., Commander. 

Has splendid Accommodations for Passengers, and carries a Surgeon. — For Freight or 
Passage apply to T. HAVISIDE and Co., 147, Leadenhall Street. 


Will sail on the 25th of August, direct for BOMBAY, tlie Teak Ship 

T ^ X, HH Z XL A, 

650 Tons.— Lying in the Wcst-Iiidia Dock. 

WILLIAM LOADER, Commander. 

This Ship has unusually spacious and airy Accommodations for Passengers, and carries 
' an experienced Surgeon. — For Freight or Passage apply to the COMMANDER, at 
the Jerusalem Cofi^e House; or to T. HAVISIDE, and Co., 147, Leadenhall 
Street. 






ADVERTISEMEMTS~^i<giM< 1835 . 


BucsuroBAiasBiitE. 

Buckinghamshire, off Bombay, February 11th, 1885. 

Dear Sir: An the voyage of the Buckinghamshire ha.s now drawn to a close. Sir Robert 
Grant, and the passengers, without exception, are very desirous to mark the respect they 
have for your character as an officer, and the strong impression which your cheerful kind- 
ness and unwearied attention have made on their regard. 

They have tlierefore desired us, as their Committee, to request your acceptance of a 
Piece of Plate, of 100 guineas value, which, while it remains as a record of their esteem, 
will, they trust, sometimes remind you of those who have sailed under your guidance, 
for five niontlis, in undisturbed harmony ; now leave you with the most sincere wishes 
for your future welfare. 

We remain, dear Sir, very faithfully yours, 

(Signed) Orlando Felix. W. Spillcr. 

H. T. Barba. G. A. Stuart. 

James Bird. W. Miller. 

To Cap!. W. F. Hopkins, &t\ i«c. &c. 


Buckinghamshire, Bombay, February l Uh, 1835. 

OentlLMiieii : I have received your letter conveying to me the expressions of regard and 
good wishes of Sir Robert Grant and the Pas.sengers of the Buckinghamshire . I beg 
you will return to them iiiy sincere thanks, and say that, during the long voyage we have 
had, how mu eh flattered 1 feel to think, that tuy poor endeavours to drive away the 
monotony of a ship have succeeded so well, and assure them the compliment they have 
paid me hy ptescMiting me a Piece of Plate is very gratifying. 

Wishing you and them every happiness and enjoyment. 

I remain, Gentlemen, youi*s, obediently, 

(Signed) W. F. HorKiNs, 


Z N 2> X A. 

For Passas®* to Zndia, and the Colonies, and all Information connected there- 
wiib, ati<l with India matters in general, apply to Captain G>rindlay, £ast-lndia 
Army Agent, and Agent for Passengers, IG, Cornhili, and 8, Si. Martin’s Place, 
Charing Cross, London. — 'All Cotiimunicatioiis post paid. 

N.B. — Boxes and l*arcels for India arc regrlotered at this Agency. 

INDIA AND CHINA. 

For PASSAGES to INDIA, CHINA, and the COLONIES, 

with general Information connected with Shipping, and every facility given to Pas- 
sengers in procuring Passages, &c., apply to Capt. TOMIjIN, at his General Passenger 
Agency, *26, Corntiill, opposite the Royal Exchange. 


LADIES’ FINE GOLD CHAINS. The weight is given by com- 
parison with the weight of Sovereigns, being more easily referred to than if stated in 
ounces and dwts. The quality of the gold is warranted equal to any that is worked into 
articles of this description. 


Price of the Cable pattern, or Matted-ring pattern. 


Same weight as 3 sovereigns ... 4 O 

Ditto as 4 ditto 5 5 0 

Ditto as 5 ditto 6' 6 O 


Same weight as 6 sovereigns ... £7 

Ditto as 7 ditto 8 

Ditto as 8 ditto ... .. 9 


7 O 

8 O 

9 O 


Price of the above Patterns with bright Star Ornaments cut on every link. 

Same weight us 3 sovereigns... £5 5 O i Same weight us 6 sovereigns ... £’8 8 O 

Ditto as 4 ditto 6 G O I Ditto as 7 ditto 9 9 O 

Ditto os 5 ditto 7 7 O | Ditto as 8 ditto 10 lO O 

THE NEW FLAT GOLD WATCHES, 

The price, in gold cases, with accurately -finished vertical movements £7 7 0 

Ditto, with the fmest-finisli^^horiTsontal movements, in double-bottomed, 

cngiite-lurned cases, jewelled, with silver dial 9 9 0 

T. COX SAVORY’S, Working Silversmith and Jeweller, 47, Cornhili, London. 

N.B. — A variety of Second-hand Silver Watches may be selected from, all at 'IVo 

Guineas each, Warranted. 



ADVEUTf«EMENT8— 1835. 

, ^ OUTFITS TO INDIA. 

JOHN BlESEMERES and CO., 63 and 64, HOUNSDITCH, 

TllOXMCAL CJ.OTHIKRS, TAII.OIIS, and OUTriTTlNG WAREHOUSK- 
TVfEN, r«*s|u‘ctrully snhniit ihcir ]iresent Pricuf* for CLOTHING OF THEIR 
OWN INI ANUFAC'l'I'RE. While Siitoon Jiickets or Trowsers, 2s. Oil. to 4s. fid. ; 
White and coloured Drill Trowsers, 3s. to .5s. 6*d. ; C.^iloiircd Quilting Waistcoats, 
3s. to 5s. ; Superfine Dress Coats, 40s. to fiOs. ; Dressin*^ Gowns, 8s. to 12s.; Long-cloth 
Sliirts, 15s. to 2(>s. per dozen ; IVleirsW^hitc Calico Shirts, ‘)s. (id. per dozen ; Men’s Blue 
printed Striped Shirts, 27s. per dozen ; LADIES* thin Calico Chemises, 9s, (id. per 
dozen;. Fine ditto, 1 .Is. to 2()«. per dozen ; Long Night-Gowns, 2s. each ; Slips, 2s.; 
]VIu.sliti Night Caps, Ks. (id. per dozen; Coloured and While Morning D^csse^‘, 7s. 
single ANl^ DOCBLE SHIP SOFAS of various kiiuU, with Drawers, &c. 
Cots, Horse-hair Mat trasses, Trunks, Chests, aiul every item of CABIN FUR- 
NITURE, constantly kept on View in a separate Room. — Detailed Lists of Shipping 
Information iiiul Estimates for Outfits of every Description may he had on u])plicatioii at 
the Warehouse. 

OFFICERS proceeding to INDIA, &c. in the Militar}^ or Civil Ser- 
vice, or Passengers generally, may obtain their entire Equipments at the lowest 
wholesale prices, at S. UNWIN’S, .57, Lombard -Street. — Calico Shirts, from 17.>. 
|>er dozen to the finest cjuality ; White Jean Jackets and Trowsers, .3s. each ; Waistcoats, 
2s.; Drill Trowsers; Cainldet Suits; Dressing Gow'o«; ; Woollen Clothing of every 
Description; Sheets; Towels; Sea-Cots; Bedding; Trunks; Ship Sofas; Calrin Fiii-- 
nitiiret &c.— Ladies going abroad fiiruislied with Chemises, from 14s. per dozen ; Niglit- 
Gowns, yard-and-.'i-half long, 2s. 3d. each ; Night Caps, 9s. per dozen ; Slips, 2s. 9d. 
each; White and Coioured Ilioriiiiig Dresses; and every requisite for the Voyage. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT’S PROSE WORKS, as far as Published. 

With Two Portraits, Sixteen Designs after Tckner., and Six Maps by Sionky II.\i.l. 

The I.. I FE of N. A POLE ON BONA- With Designs after Turner. 

parte, in 9vols. PAUL’S LETTERS, in 1 vol. 

With Portraits and Vignettes. CHIVALRY, ROMANCE, DRA- 

LIVESof DRYDEN and SWIFT, MA, &c.. in 1 vol. 
in2vols. BORDER AND PROVINCIAL 

LIVES of NOVELISTS, in 2 vols. ANTIOUITIES. in 1 vol. 

(To be continued montlily till completed ) 

Robkkt Cadell, Edinburgh; and W'jiittaker and Co., London; and all Booksellers. 

Of whom may be had, 

T.— WAVE RLE Y NOVELS, complete in 48 Vols. New Edition ; plates, with Sir 
Walter Scott’s Introductions and Notes; 5s. each Volume. 

II.— SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETRY, complete in 12 Vols. New Edition ; 
Turner’s Designs, with the Author’s Introductions, various Readings, and copious 
Notes; .5s. each Volume. 

III. — Price .3s. each, with Vignettes after Turner, Pocket Editions of 
The LAY of the LAST MINSTREL.(*} 

MAUMION. 

The LADY of the LAKE. 

W’^ith Silt Walter Scott's Introductions of 1830, various Tradings, 5tc. 

(•) In consequence of the appearance of several spurious editions of some of Sir 
Walter Scott’s Poems, it is proper to slate that his celebrated Biographical Introduction 
to the LAY, and the new Notes, &c. arc to be found only in this, THE A UTllOR’S 
EDITION. 

IV.— Mrs. DALGAIRNS’ COOKERY, 

A New Edition, being the Fifth. Price (formerly 7s. Gd.) now Six Shillings. 

V. — The COOK’S ORACLE, a New Edition, containing a complete System of 
Cookery for Catholic Families. 12mo. 

VI. — CAPTAIN BASIL HALL’S FRAGMENTS of VOYAGES 

and TRAVBLS. Third and concluding Series. 3 vols. I’lates. iSceond £dition. 

VI r C APT. HALL’S FRAGxMENTS. 1st Series. 3 vols. 1.5s, 2d Edit. 

VIII. -CAPT. HALL’S FRAGMENTS. 2d Series. 3 vols. 15s. 2d Edit. 

IX. - CAPT. HALL’S NORTH AMERICA. 3 vols. £l. lls. 6d. 3d Edit. 
And Volume of Etchings. I Os, tid. 

X STUART’S NORTH A.MERICA. 3d Edition. 2 vols. Xl. Is. 
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On the 1st of July was published, in 2 vols. 8vo., 24s. boards, a New Kdition of 

A MEMOIR of the LIFE and PUBLIC SERVICES of SIR 

THOMAS STAMFORD RAFFLES, F.R.S., &e. ; particularly in the Govvrii- 
iiieiit of Java 1811 — 1816, Rencooleti and its Dependencies, 1817 — 1824; with Details 
of the Cuintnerce and Resources of the Eastern Archipelago, and Selections from his 
Correspondence. With a Fortrait, and other Illustrations. Uy His Widow. 

London : James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row. 


‘Faltialilr -iSooiid attO ittaiid 

11 E L A T 1 N a T O T H E E A S T, 

1*0 |-•1.1SII1;1> BY ^ 

' Wm. H. ALLEN ANO CO., 7, LEADENMALl- STREET. 


Parts I. to VII., price 20s. each, 

ILLUSTRATIONS of the BOTANY and other Branches of the 

Natural History of the HIMALAYAN MOUNTAINS, and of tlie Flora of Cash- 
ineiv. By J. FORBES UOYLK, Esq., F.L-S. and G.S., M.R.A.S., &c. &c. 

** Ileplcte witfi varied and iniiKirtant facts and references. No one can veruse this work without 
advaiitaj^e and ^freat .sntUtaction. So iwrfect do we regard this work in all its department. s, tliat 
we are sensible of no desideratum, except that of the remaining portion of it, which, wc trust, 
will speedily Ik* laid before tlie ]>ublic. The plates are very beautifully executed and coloured, 
'riie <reological stations of India must be more inleresting to the (ieologist even than the Botanist, 
who will however know how to prize thoni.” — ljtutdi,n Mvdiral GaZi tfe, 

•• A more valuable contribution Itas rarely Ix'eii made to the science of Natural History than hy 
the splendid work of Mr. J. I'ocIk.'S Uoyle. The ))rints are beautifully colouied. The work, in 
short, is highly deserving of public patrou;ige.** -7Vm/'.v, 

“ Th(M>bservatioiis respecting the geographical description of the Flora of Northern India are 
very interesting, and the work will be valuable in supplying a rich mass of fatrts on the Natural 
History (iisiiig'lhls term in an extende«l .scaiel, of a part of the world, of which our knowledge has 
hitherto been very \ ague and partial.” — U>niio)t's iiurdeut i'x 

Having noticed the foiiiier parts »)f this work, wc have now to state, that as it advances its 
execution continnts to be of the first-r:ite excellence. I'lu* bcHik is remarkably well got up, hi d it 
ought ceitainly to find its way into the library t>f every botanist ." — IhhU 

** We forniei tv aiiiiouiiced llie promised appc*ariitice of this important w’ork. A perusal of t lie 
Very iiiterc'sring letti r-iircss, and a careful examination of the well-engravcd and licautifuliy- 
colourcd plates of 1 1 inuduy an plants and animals, in this the tirst Number, fully realize the very 
favourable opinion we expressed of Mr. R.’s illustrations, an opinion fimnded on the well-known anil 
highly-esteenu’d piactical skill of our author as a naturalist, and bis activity and intelligence as a 
traveller. 'File forty p.'iges on the gcMgraphic.il distributions of the plants and theanimHls of the 
Him.ilay:is, will Ik* read with ])Ieasure and delight, even by tlume not very deejdy versed in the 
inimiti.-i' (»f Natural History. The getting up of the work is highly creditable to the imblishers." — 
Juinrsint's \('ni VhiluNuphirtil ,h*uruuL 

** We have great pleasure in announcing the publication of the second iiinn tier of Mr. Hoyle’s 
iK'autifuI and valuable work, the contents of which cannot fail to interest the botanist and iiistrucl 
the general reader.” — Ihid. 

“ We may now congratulate the public on a great bl.ank in the physical geography of India 
lK*iiig satisfactorily tillc*<l u]i by tlie amrearanee of this important work. The plates are remarkably 
gooci, and the general e.xeciiti'oii t)f the woik reflects much credit upon Ixrth author and artists." — 
Amutic Joumai. 

The third part of this m.'ignificent work fully redeems the promise's tacitly held out by the 
first. It is pregnant not merely with information of a purely scientific nature, but with facts of 
general practic.il utility, bearing upon agricultural and mercantile topics.” — Ihid. 

** It Is liot too inuch to say. of this very rcinark.iblu work, that it is indispensable to all who 
would aciiiiirea kiiowUnlge of the vegetation, climate, and soil of the North of India. The first part 
only is yet before u^, ; but if we are t(» judge of the remainder by this speeimen, it would lie 
diflicult for us to speak tiKi Idghly of its merits."— 

“ His work presents a iuo.st systematic and complete view of the natural history of those regions, 
which, though the first that has bei'ii given to the world, will probably long remain the best. In- 
stead of being one to be prt/eil by mere iKitanists or zoologists, it is likely to luive its wariiie.st 
admirers among that politico-ecoiiouiicAl cl.iss whose principlal care is how to increase the wealth 
of nations aiiil its roiuents are of so generally interesting a nature, that it can hardly fail of 
rrbtaining a very extensive share of popularity. The exenUion of the plates is in general extremely 
hi?auciful, and 'it is satisfactory to know, that we may place every reliance on their fidelity to 
nalUTe." — Mrchardi’M' Alni^izinct Jan. .T, 

We rise from an atteiitive examination of tliis work, in doubt whether the botanical knowledge 
it displays and impai rs, or the patriotic spirit which pervades it, calls for the higher lutmiration. 
We are hmvcver, certam, that every iKitaiiist who desires to demonstrate what ate the practical 
uses of hi.H study, may av»pc!ai to >t with sritlsfactimi to shew its bearings upon the affairs of life: 
while the merchant, who is interested in the produce of the East, should patronise it, as contri- 
buting largely l«» promote a just knowledge of the resources of that vast empire, Itie improvement 
of which would inatcrUlIy iii 'rcase the coitiniercial grcatne.ss of Britain and of India.— 

Mf.du'al llu'.cttc, '2\st Mnrvh lilifo. 
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fVorks published by Wm, //• AUen and Co. — continued,^ 

In 8vo., price 10s. 

INDIA, its STATE and PROSPECTS. By EDWARD THORN- 

TON, Esq. 

'* A useful digest of various information relative to our Indian possessions.*' — Spectator, filal 
March laiS. 

** Mr. Thornton * has done the state some service ’ by publishing this very able view of the poli- 
tical situation and commercial resources of India. » • ♦ • On the whole, we have been greatly 
pleased with Mr. Thornton's work, and recommend it to all who desire to obtain authentic informa- 
tion respecting British IndlA "^Jtheirueum, 9th Map 1835. 

** A seasonable work, and one deserving careful examination. It contains a mass of valuable 
information hitherto inaccessible, and is written in a plain and unpretending spirit."— AfonM/p 
Magazine, May 18.*15. 

** We do not hesitate to pronounce this volume one of great value and importance to every one 
connected with our Indian empire, or interested in its prosperity and good govornment.*'— Supjufa- 
ment to Legal (Htserver, March 1835. 

** It is, without any exception, the best and most able view of Indian affairs that has as yet fallen 
under our notice.” — United Service Gazette, 29th March 1835. 

** This is a rational and comprehensive estiuisae of the pr€^sent condition and prospects of India.*, 
— Courier, April Ath, 18.‘)5. 

*' This volume appears at an auspicious moment, and contains much valuable information con- 
cerning India and its future prospects." — Court Magazine, May 1335. 

Also, by the same Author, nearly ready, 

A HISTORY of BRITISH INDIA, from the Termination of the 

War with the Mahrattas in 1805, to the Renewal of the Company's Charter in 1833. 

CHINA. An Outline of its Government, Laws, and Policy, and of 

the British and Foreign Emluissies to, and intercourse with, that Empire. With a 
Chart of Canton River. By PETER AUBER, Secretary to the Honourable the 
Court of Directors of the Easu India Company. In 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cl. bds. 

*< This work shews very extensive reading on the topic to which it relates, and will be perused 
not only with satisfaction but with pie isure and interest." — Times. 

** The subject is good, and the author a man of business, who has had access to the best sources 
of information." — Spectator. 

** No person but a gentleman in Mr. Auber's official situation, and like Mr. Auber thoroughly 
conversant with the subject, could have produced the work before us ; a work which we trust will 
meet with the attention of every individual about to embark in the China trade."— Naval and Mtli- 
tary Gasette 

** The British public could not look to a better source for such information, than to a gentleman 
whose official situation and experience have afforded him the real means of acquiring extensive 
knowledge of the various topics relating to British intercourse with China. — Asiatic Journal. 

** All that the Chinese will permit us to know of themselves is here decidcxlly set forth, and those 
who may be compelled, or are desirous to have dealings with them, may learn what they have to 
expect. We hesitate not to say, it should be very generally perused. To the merchant, such 
lierusal is a matter of the most urgent iieces.sity." — Afefropttlitfm ilavazine. 

"It is exactly the kind of book which the times want; a book of much information for the 
public, a wholesome guide to merchants and ship-owners, and a vade niecum to those who actually 
embark in the just opening trade to China." — IJterary Gazette. 

OBSERVATIONS made dui^ a TWELVE YEARS* RESI- 

DENCE in a MUSSULMAUN’S FAMILY in INDIA; descriptive of the Man- 
ners, Customs, and Habits of the INI ussid maun People of Hindoostaiiii in Domestic 
Life, and embracing their Belief and Opinions. By Mrs. Mker Hassan Ali. In 
3 vols. 8vo. price ^Lls. hoards. 

** This is precisely the book from which information on matters of ordinary occurrences in 
India may be most iqp'eeably derived. Tlic writer evidently possesses great quickness of observa- 
tion, much good sense, and abundance of well-directerl feeling." — British Critic. 

** During a period of twelve years, she has enjoyed opportunities of access to many Eastern 
familiar scenes to which male travellers would aspire at their peril." — Polar Star. 

*' She is admirable In these familiar Eastern scenes : a very attractive work." — Lit. Gaz. 

** It is a work which can be safely recommended to the public servant and to general readers, as 
containing full and faithful details regarding the religion, customs, and manners of the Musul- 
mam of India.” — /Asiatic Journal. 

*• 1 have found herein the counterpart of the very Ideas which my extensive reading had suggested 
to me, as well os explanations of difficulties, the solutions of which 1 had sought in vain." — M. 
Garcin de Tassy. 

•• What she gives us is valuable as the fruit of actual observation, and is stamped with the 
unostentatious mark of truth. It is besides additionally valuable as presenting a woman’s view of 
Indian Society."— 

The GENERAL EAST-INDIA GUIDE and VADE-MECUM, 

for the Public Functionary, Government Officer, Private Agent, Trader, or Foreign 
Sojourner in British India; b^iiig a Digest of the Work of the late Captain William- 
SON, with many Iinprovemeiils and Additions. By J. B. Gilchrist, LL.D. in I vol. 
8vo, price 18s. ImJs. 

** We cannot but recommend this work earnestly to the attention of every young man prixeed- 
ing to India, as containing more pract ical iiiforiiiatloii necessary fur him to have, than he would be 
able to obtain in years by merely ioiisnliing peraons who have resided in the East."— Or/e/ilaf ttei afd. 
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ly'orks published by Wm, IT- Allen and Co.-Continued, 

OBSERVATIONS on fhe LAW and CONSTITUTION of INDIA ; 

on the Nature of Landed Tenures ; and on the System of Revenue and Finance, as 
established by the Moohiimrnudan Law and Moghul Government; with an Inquiry into 
the Revenue and Judicial Administration and Regulations of Police at present existing 
in Bengal. By Lieut. -Col. Galloway, of the Hon. East-India Coinpany*s Service. 
Second edition, with additions. In 8vo. price 12s. boards. 

** The additions made to the present edition of Col. Galloway's valuable work materially enhance 
Its value. These additions are chiefly on the judicial administration, on the police, and on the 
government of India; the latter of which. Indeed, is entirely new ." — Asiatic Journal. 

'* A man of sound sense, speaking with the experience of thirty years in India, with opportuni- 
ties for extensive observation on this head, ought to be listened to with particular regard at this crisis 
of Indian govemi^ent ." — LAterary Gazette. 


QANOON-e.ISLAAI ; or, the CUSTOMS of the MOOSULMANS 
of INDIA; comprising a full and exact Account of their varioiiR Rites and Ceremo* 
iiies, from the moment of Birth till the hour of Death ; including their Fasts and Fes- 
tivals (particularly the Mohurruin) ; their Vows and Oblations for every Month in the 
Year ; their different Tribes and Sects, Saints, and Devotees ; Religious Tenets, 
Prayers, and Ablutions ; the Culciilatioii of Nativities, Necromancy, Exorcism, 
Ca.sting out Devils, &c. &c. &c. By Jakfur Shurrkkf (a Native of the Deccan); 
composed under the direction of, and translated by G- A. Herklots, M.D., Surgeon 
on the Madras Establish inent. In 1 vol. 8vo. price IGs. hoards. 

•* This work minutely de.srribes the whole ceremonial life of a Moosulman, from the w'omb to 
the grave. A more riiiious, and for the subject a more valuable work, lias not appeared in the 
department of oriental literature." — Spectator. 

In this work the student at home, but especially the public servant in India, will possess a fund 
of indispensuible information." — Asiatic Journal. 

•• The information under all the heads is of a most Interesting character. We most cordially 
recommend the volume." — New Monthly Magazine. 

** It possesses a character of authenticity, and its dcscrlplions of Indian manners and customs are 
distinguished by an exactness and fulness of observation which no European observer could ever 
hope to attain." — hiterarn Gazette., 

«• Never were we more dis|x>sed to agree in the justice of the poet’s maxim, that * the proper 
study of mankind is man,' than after the perusal of the present extraordinary volume ." — Mretthly 
Revieuf. 


The EAST-INDIAN CALCULATOR; or, Tables for assisting 

Computation of Batta, Interest, Commission, Rent, Wages. &c. in Indian Money ; 
with copious Tables of the Exchanges between London, Calcutta, Mndr.*!-*!, and Buinhay, 
and of the relative Value of Coins current in Hindustan ; Tables of the Weights of India 
and China, with their respective proportions, &c. To which is subjoined, an Account of 
the Monies, Weights, and Measures of India, China, Persia, Arabia, A'C., collected 
from the best Sources and latest Autborities. By THOMAS THORNTON, Al.R. A S. 
In one large vol. 8vo., price £l. Is. boards. 


The MYTHOLOGY of the HINDUS, with Notices of various 
Mountain and Island Tribes who inhabit the two Peninsulas of India and the neigh' 
bouring Islands. In Three Parts ; — The First containing the Hindu Mythology ; 
the Second, Notices of Various Tribes ; and the Third, a Dictionary of the Mytho- 
logical and Religious Terms of the Hindus. Compiled from the best Authorities* 
with Plates illustrative of the principal Hindu Deities. By Charles Coleman, Esq. 
In 4to. price £2. 2s. cl. bds. 

•• We cannot exaggerate the utility of a work like Mr. Coleman’s. Although there are works In 
our language which fumlsh a thread of direction— at the head of which we should place the excel- 
lent Hindu Pantheon of Major Moor — a more copious work was wanting, and Mr. Coleman seems 
to have diligently availed himself of the materials already in print in addition to his own Oriental 
collection (which we believe is one of the largest private ones) in the volume before us."— ^sian'e 
Journal, 

** It appears to be the fruit of great and well-directed research. Its information touching Hindu 
mythology is of the most authentic, and, in many points, novel description ; and the engravings, 
about forty in number, admirably illustrate the subject. Mr. Coleman has added a contribution 
of sterling worth to our Oriental literature."— Gazette. 

•• We have rarely perused a work more entitled to attention than the learned but highly inte- 
resting volume now under notice. It is impossible, within the space to which we are necessarily 
limitM, to render justice to the extraordinary industry, skill, and talent displayed by Mr. Cole- 
man."— Nine Monthly Magazifte. 
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WorktjmbluheU by IVtn. H. Mien and Co.— continued. 

MAP of INDIA and of the BURMAN EMPIRE, compiled from 
the latest Documents. On one lai^ Sheet, 18s. • or on Cloth, in a case, or with 
Rollers, £1, 5s. ; or with Rollers, varnished, ^1. 98. 


MAP of the WESTERN PROVINCES of HINDOOSTAN, con- 

structed from the most recent Surveys, and inscribed to Major-General Sir John Mal- 
colm. G.C.B.. K.L.S.. &c. On Four Sheets of Atlas, price .£1. 11s. 6d.; or on 
Cloth, in a Case, .£2. 5s. 


A MAP of CHINA and the ADJACENT COUNTRIES, in- 

eluding Corea, part of Japan, the Islands of Formosa, Philippines, &c. Compiled 
from the Charts by Captain Ross and other Surveyors of the East- India Company, and 
the latest authentic Documents. One large Sheet, coloured, 8s. ; on Cloth in a 
Case, 11s. — on Cloth, with Roller, 12s. 6d.— or varnished, 14«. — or in Frame, var- 
nished, £1. 148. 6d. 


MAPS of INDIA, viz . — i. General and Commercial. — 2. Political. 

— 3. Military. — 4. Revenue. — 5. Judicial. Compiled by John Walker, by order of 
the Right Hon. the Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India. In 1 vol. half- 
bound, 7s. 6d. 


IS A. S T-Z N B Z iL ^ B. fla V iL G E IT C W 

AND 

agettCR for to anO from 

INDIA AND THE COLONIES. 

Capt. Grindlat, 16, Corn hill, and 8, St. Martin’s Placc, 

Charing Cross. 


Die above AGENCY having now received the Sanction and Encou- 
ragement of a large portion of the Officers of the three Presidencies both in India and 
in England, information and assistance is offered on the following subjects, viz. 

Promotions, Changes, Casualties, Alterations in Uniforms, Military Equipments 
and Establishments, Government and General Orders, Newspapers, Registers of 
daily Arrivals and Departures, and of Addresses of all the Company’s Servants at home. 

Public and Private business transacted, as well as all matters connected with the 
esutes of deceased persons in India, or the remittance of property, either in the Com- 
pany’s loans or otherwise. Pay and Pensions received and remitted, and letters and 
parcels received and forwarded to and from India. 

Supplies forwarded to Regiments. Messes, &c. in India. 

To obviate the inconvenience and delay frequently attending the arrangemenU for 
procuring Passages to India, an Agency is established, where Plans of all the Ships, 
with tlie prices of their Accommodations, Time of Sailing, Ac. may be seen, and every 
information and assistance may be obtained, and agreements for Passages concluded 
on the most advantageous Terms, without any charge for negociating the same, the 
commission being paid by the Owner or Captain. 

Passengers* baggage cleared and shipped, and that of persons arriving from India 
cleared and delivmd. Servants procured, and every assistance rendered in the em- 
barkation of parties, whether at Gravesend, the Downs, or Portsmouth. 

Particular attention will be pavl to the mperintendence of the equipment of JFt^ers, 
AtnstafU Surgeonsf Cadets, and others proceeding to India, on the most prudent scale. 

The services of this Agency in any of its branches, are equally available to Gen. 
~ tlemen of the Civil Service, Officers of his Majesty’s regiments, and all residents in India 
generally.— All Communications post paid. 
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ON THE NATURAL RESOURCES OF INDIA. 

No. II. 

By the last argument* it appeared, — since the agricultural classes, In 
tlic territories under the Bengal presidency, form, at the least, five-sixtiis 
of their whole population, and since the agricultural must be considered, 
individually, to equal the urban population in their consumption of produce, 
— that the former must consume directly in their sustenance, and indirectly 
in exchange for secondary necessaries, not less than nine-tenths of the 
whole produce they raise ; and, therefore, that one-tenth only of the pro- 
duce of these territories is available, at present, as the government-rent 

* The siibjecl of that argument was the produce consumed in the country by the 
people; not the plant which yields the exported commercial produce. This exported 
produce is in a difFerent predicament. It is not consumed by the people ; and the por- 
tion of it available as revenue is, therefore, in no way alTected by the relative distribu- 
tion of the population, as is the case with the general produce. Now it may l)e ren- 
dered evident, that whether grown all upon one continuous tract, or divided into little 
quantities reared in every village in the land, there is nothing in the argument drawn 
from the relative distribution of the people to forbid the supposition, that the whole of 
this produce tniglit be yielded as revenue. Thus, if nil the land of any village be laid 
under the plant of produce for exportation, as indigo or cotton, the zcmimlar, selling 
the whole of it for money to the merchant, pays a part of this money direct to the 
revenue-officer for the assessment on his village, but the greater part for grain, &c., for 
the support of the cultivators of this plant. The grain-cultivators, who receive this 
money in return for the grain they supply to the plant-cultivators (whether direct or 
through the medium of bunmahs)^ can, and doubtless do, pay with this money tlic 
assessment on their own lands ; tfie result is the same, deducting intervening bunniahs* 
profits, as it would have been had they raised an equal value of plant themselves, and, 
selling it to the export merchant, had received from him, instead of from the plant- 
cultivators, as in the other case, its value in money ; and this money could be yielded 
up to meet nn assessment, which should demand even the whole of it. 

Since, however, there are many intervening parties, whose profits must reduce tlie 
net income from this plant of commercial produce, it would probably be unsafe to sup- 
pose that much more than three-fifths of its value find their way into the public trea- 
sury. The value here treated of is that of tlie growing plant, while agricultural pro- 
duce, not the artificial value it assumes as commercial produce, after preparation or 
manufacture : in the former state, its value cannot prohanly amount to more than one- 
fourth part of the value of the total exports from licngal. The standing poppy, and the 
mulberry tree, are of niucli less than onc-fourtli the value of the resulting opium and 
silk in Calcutta; the cotton plant in the field in Biiiidelkund does not probably exceed 
in value one-third of tlic price its produce acquires after the picking, dressing, carriage 
to Calcutta, pressing, packing, and duty, are added to it; while there are certain 
exports from Bengal, as lac, Ac., not agricultural produce. If, then, the exports be 
taken as varying from six to eight millions sterling per annum, the value of the com- 
mercial plant, while in the field, cannot be much more than from one and a-half to two 
millions sterling. It is not, however, easy, nor for the present argument at all neces- 
sary, to determine the value, while growing as agricultural produce, of this plant 
yielding the commercial exports ; nor the portion of its value in that state which is paid 
to the government as land-revenue ; it is probable, however, that it docs not yield much 
more than one million sterling per annum towards the land-revenue of the government ; 
and it has only been made the subject of observation here, that the reader might not 
suppose this plant of exported produce had been confounded with the general produce 
of the country, in the argument affecting the latter only, 
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from the land. By the former arguments, the total produce of these terri- 
tories presented to us an annual value of from c£6/),000,000 to .*€80, 000,000. 
Now, the mean of these sums amounts to more than ten times £7,000,000, 
which is all the revenue from the land these territories yield to the govern- 
ment, on an average. Thus, a similar conclusion has been arrived at by 
the opposite courses of analytical and synthetical reasoning. In the one 
case, by dividing the produce into parts, and apportioning these respectively 
to the classes consuming them, it has been demonstrated, that the part 
falling to the government cannot exceed one-tenth of the wimle. In the 
other case, by a comparison with various known quantities, and other 
means, several estimates have been at once obtained of the whole produce ; 
and by comparing the mean of these with the known value of the govern- 
ment portion of the produce, it is found to exceed the latter more than ten 
times. If the arguments of this class have not equal certainty with the 
other, they have, at least, pressed their evidence before us in many diffe- 
rent ways. And with regard to the argument drawn from the distribution 
of the population, the writer cannot but think, that it alone establishes the 
proposition in a manner admitting of no evasion, so long as the facts upon 
which it rests shall be uncontroverted ; and in these facts tliere appears 
little ground for apprehending any such a manifestation of error as shall 
subvert, or materially affect, the demonstration. It would avail little in a 
controversy to show, that the facts assumed are not entirely borne out by 
the real case. Considerable as arc the allowances in the groundwork of 
the argument, which the writer has already made that he may escape gain- 
saying, larger cm be afforded before the result will undergo any serious 
alteration. The argument will not fail, until the grounds shall be proved, 
not by a fractional part only, but greatly wide of the truth. 

The historical account, that the Mahomedan government collected one- 
third of the produce of the .soil as revenue, may now' be subjected to 
inquiry. The number of retainers dependent upon that government w'as 
doubtless much larger than that of the present. The native governors of 
each district, as w'cll as^ the chief revenue-officers, had, probably, large 
establishments, drawing their sustenance, in kind, from the surrounding 
country. These .supplies must have been brought to the credit of the culti- 
vators in the revenue-accounts, and have formed, in fact, part of the 
revenue. This taking of part of the revenue in kind was doubtless prac- 
tised to a considerable extent, if we may judge from the usages of native 
states in the present day ; and, by relieving the cultivators from the necessity 
of finding a market for a portion of their surplus produce, it must have 
enabled them to bear a higher assessment than could be borne under the 
British rule. When the portion of the people in the .service of the state 
was much larger than at present, it must have affected the proportion 
between the agricultural and the other classes, by multiplying the latter; 
and to such an extent (especially if part of the revenue were taken in 
kind) might the as.sessinent under the ancient exceed that under the present 
government, provided some attention were paid by the former governments 
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to the agriculture of the country. Although combined with much that was 
arbitrary and tyrannical we liave evidence of suitable aid having been 
afforded to the people^ and suitable interference on the part of the former 
governments, for insuring that village subordination, which is necessary for 
an advantageous distribution of labour in an uncivilized country, and upon 
which the quantity of the surplus produce raised must mainly depend. The 
husbandmen of India, when their labour was controlled by the state and 
village improvements were pushed forward by compulsion and by aid, might 
well have raised a surplus produce of more than one-tenth, especially if the 
revenue-authorities allowed part of it to be paid in kind. Under such a 
system, the native power might have drawn, possibly, upwards of fifteen 
per cent, of the produce as revenue ; but that the demand of the ordinance 
of x\kbar, of one-third, was ever realized throughout the country, is very 
questionable. The writer is disposed to allow the supposition no credit. 
When the loose and inflated language commonly employed in Eastern docu- 
ments of the gtavest importance is taken into consideration, and the frequent 
practice with native governors to make demands much beyond their expec- 
tations, in order to secure what they really expect, the promulgation of 
such an order admits of a ready explanation, in how absolute a manner 
soever the ordinance may have been issued. But allowing it to have been 
a singular exception among native orders, and granting to it the plainness 
and good faith of an English regulation, we have no proof that the statists 
who framed it escaped the error into which many of their successors appear 
to have fallen. On the contrary, it is highly probable that, founded upon 
a former Hindoo estimate, it was made to conform with partial observations 
collected around the scat of the government. Thus, a strict inquiry into the 
state of the cultivation, immediately {iround .Vgra, may have shown that 
the landholders could yield up one-third of their produce ; and from this the 
ready, but false, inference may have been drawn, that one-third of the pro- 
duce of the whole country was available for revenue. Tjand surrounding a 
large city has an agricultural population less in number than the urban. 
The latter can take olF any quantity of surplus produce; and good prices, 
and a constant demand for it, are a powerful stimulus to the husbandmen to 
bring their lands into a high state of cultivation ; in which they are aided by 
the abundant supply of manure, the superior implements of husbandry, and 
other facilities aitbrded by the city. Land in India, under such circum- 
stances, might, doubtless, yield a government-rent amounting to one-third 
of the whole produce ; and a native minister, unacquainted with the princi- 
ples of political economy, might thence infer, that one-third of the produce 
of all lands was within his reach ; although, in certain situations, not one- 
twentieth really was. 

If these observations are just, they have sufliciently shown of how little 
value, in the present condition of the' country, is this historical authorit}', 
whether it be partially or mainly incorrect. The demonstration, established 
it is ho])Gd by right reasoning upon sound data, must continue undisturbed 
by evidence of so doubtful a character. We remain, therefore, in possession 
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of info^ that oiie-tenth part of the produce of the soil in India is 

the whole portion that is, or can at present be, yielded ' in rent to the 
government. 

This fact having become established, will serve to explain others in 
Indian statistics, which else must continue paradoxical. It will be found 
fruitful, also, of important consequences. 

It cannot fail to have proved a matter of surprise to many persons in 
India, that while the older provinces are yielding the vast collective sum 
forming the revenue of the state, from others in Central India, and those 
newly acquired in Assam and Arracan, a revenue adequate to cover the 
local expenses cannot be procured, although their fertility is made evident 
by a teeming vegetation. The scantiness of the population of some of these 
districts will not account for this, for the revenue bears no proportion even 
to the population. If the husbandmen over one part of India can yield 
one-third of their produce to the government, whence does it arise that these 
can yield little or none, and, though parting with so small a share of their 
produce, that their condition of life is much inferior to that of tlie former ? 
Argued in this manner, the fact were indeed inexplicable. But since a 
tenth is the whole portion taken from the one party, a small inferiority in 
productive industry will explain the unprofitable condition of the other. If 
they raise but one-tenth less jiroduce, while their consumption is equal to 
that of the former, it follows that no part can be spared as rent ; and if they 
raise a fifth less, not only can there be no surplus produce, but their condi- 
tion of life must be wretched in the extreme. Having a tenth less of the 
necessaries of life than the others, whose condition is abundantly low, theirs 
must be one of a bare subsistence. This, if correct, is not merely a specu- 
lative truth, but one of some practical importance. It affords the .states- 
man every encouragement. An improvement effected in the system of 
labour in thc.se unprofitable districts, to a very small amount, would not 
only raise up the inhabitants from their present state of prostration, but 
enable them also to pay their quota to the general revenue. Supposing 
them now to support life upon one-tenth less than the peojile of the better 
provinces, by a moderate improvement in productiveness, causing them to 
raise one-fifth more than formerly, their style of living might become equal 
to that of the natives generally, and an equal portion of their produce be 
available as revenue. Valueless as the newly-acquired territories at present 
are, this inquiry would open cheering prospects of the future, under judi- 
cious government, such as could by no means be entertained, were it sup- 
posed requisite that labour in the.se states must become doubly productive 
before any considerable revenue could be yielded by them. 

An explanation is afforded of another fact, which must appear surprising 
to the officer who supposes that he receives one-third of the whole produce 
of a district in revenue. It has been observed, that the revenue commonly 
suffers little diminution from failure.s, even to a considerable extent, in 
the crops of a district. A material loss of revenue is said to occur only 
where the failures amount to a famine, or where, from excessive over- 
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assessment^ the land has been deserted by the husbandmen. ’ In ordinary 
cases of bad harvests, the writer is informed, nearly tlie whole of the 
revenue is still forthcoming. Did the government-rent amount to anything 
like one-third of the whole produce, if the crop were short only by one- 
third of the average harvest, the people would have to give up, not their 
secondary necessaries only, but so large a part also of their daily suste- 
nance, as would be destructive to their families ; rather than endure which, 
they would incur all the evils of becoming defaulters. But since the 
assessment really amounts to no more than one-tenth of the whole, should 
tlie crop fall far short of the average, a rise in the market prices, the sure 
consequence of a diminished supply, might alone afford them funds to meet 
the revenue demand ; or should it not, the sale of the silver ornaments of 
their females, and of ail the cattle they could spare, might supply the difie- 
rence, where the whole amounts to one-tenth only of an ordinary crop. 
This ap|)cars to afford a ready explanation of a fact wliich has excited sur- 
prise ; and which, if it admits not of an explanation otherwise than through 
the aid of the proposition already established, does itself reflect upon this 
proposition evidence of its truth. It becones a collateral proof of it, of 
some weight, though small in comparison with the arguments by wdiich it 
has been already established. By the same means, an insight might be 
obtained into many obscure facts connected with our Indian economy ; but 
the attention of the reader must not be diverted to them, and the writer 
proceeds to notice certain important applications of the results of his pre- 
ceding arguments. 

1. In the first place, it will be manifest, whatever the nominal portion of 
the produce demanded in revenue may be, tliat since the actual portion 
taken docs not exceed, if indeed it equals, one-tenth of the whole, the 
poverty of the people of India cannot be occasioned by an exorbitant taxa- 
tion, as is commonly assumed. That the people can ill aflbrd to part with 
the small portion of the produce even, winch yields the rent, is doubtless 
true ; but this penury arises entirely from their unproductive habits, as will 
be hereafter set forth, which would keep them in a condition of straight- 
ness had they to part with only a twentieth, instead of a tenth, of their 
produce. A state of penury is inseparable from the system of occupation 
in which they arc educated from their youth upwards ; if system that can 
be called, whicli is characterised neither by method nor providence; which 
leads neither to a judicious conccniralioii nor division of labour ; which per- 
petuates among them the error of mistaking cheapness for economy, causing 
the people to work with the rudest implements, in the rudest manner. With 
such a people, the trouble of production is sure to outweigh the pleasure of 
abundance, and to urge them not to raise any more than is demanded by 
necessity. Hence a relaxation of the demand upon them would be imme- 
diately followed by a relaxation of exertion, as has been abundantly 
proved in those territories under the permanent settlement, in which the 
stimulus of large eoinmercial advances by Europeans has not operated. 
The gain, then, to the people would not be in wealth, but in ease. Of 
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this sHflScient evidence could be produced, did our space admit of it. It is 
enough, for the present object, to maintain the position, that their im- 
poverishment cannot, in justice, be charged upon a taxation which draws 
from the cultivators one-tenth only of their produce. That Britain has 
rendered herself obnoxious to very grave reproaches in her government of 
India, is to be feared ; but the charge must be that of inhumane and impo- 
litic neglect, not of oppression. All the observations he has been able to 
draw from the opportunities he has enjoyed, have impressed the writer with 
the conviction, that taxation in India ought rarely to be reduced. A sur- 
plus revenue ought at all times to be commanded by the government, and 
ought to be returned to tlie people in working their greatest good ; a consi- 
derable part being devoted to the purpose of affording them that systematic 
practical instruction which they greatly need, and in effecting those local 
improvements which, unaided, they have neither the energy nor judgment 
to make. The effects of such a policy would soon be apparent. Thei», 
indeed, a revenue much greater than the present might be yielded by a peo- 
ple, who would find, in tlie correction of tlieir blunders and improvidence, 
that all their grievous burdens had vanished. But the writer is anticipating 
a subject of wide extent, which he purposes to discuss hereafter, should 
circumstances afford him the opportunity. 

2. Another result of the preceding disquisition is the calling to mind a 
lesson which, however simple, cannot be too often repealed, since it has 
not been acted upon sufficiently, namely, that wlierovor revenue arises from 
produce consumed in the country^ the government must support all the 
people who consume that produce. Keeping its token, the money, out of 
view, it is plain that this produce, not being of an exportable kind, can be 
of no use to the govcrnjuent, unless given in exchange for the services of 
men, or, in other words, the government suj)ports all the people who con- 
sume the produce yielding its revenue ; for, if not the very same indivi- 
duals, they must be an equivalent number. Unless, then, the products of 
the labour of these consumers of this produce be of a nature which can be 
exported to Europe, or elsewhere, such revenue must of necessity be sunk 
in the country. Wherever, therefore, revenue, whether in the shape of 
money or produce, is yielded by crops consumed in the country, such reve- 
nue mu.st be expended in the country. Though it should be in the form of 
money, it cannot be exported without destroying the means of disposal of 
the produce of succeeding years. If the exportation is persisted in, the 
surplus produce must fall in price, and ultimately cease to be raised. All 
this may, and does, take place so gradually, as not to be apparent ; but it 
is not the less certain : and thus, in particular districts, the serious falling 
in price of produce and great want of employment among the people are, 
in part, attributable to the exportation from these districts of revenue 
yielded by grain or sustenance produce. 

3. A third application of the knowledge acquired, is the important con- 
sideration, that in each district it must be an object of no less importance 
to keep in view a market for the produce, than to .sec that the land ificif is 
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cultivated. This is a subject worthy of much more attention than it appears 
to have received. 

In India, where, owing to the badness of the roads, and the distance of 
the markets, land-carriage is very dear, and water-carriage confined to the 
courses of a few rivers, and very tedious, all grain and other domestic 
produce suffer a ruinous depreciation in districts in which the surplus or 
revenue portion of the produce is of this nature, and is not consumed within 
the district; or, in other words, where the revenue drawn from the district is 
not expended in the district, if that revenue arise from grain or sustenance- 
produce. It is well known to economists, that a small surplus of grain may 
cause a general and considerable fall in its price. The corn merchant has 
the advantage of making his own prices in a district where all the husband- 
men arc tendering corn for exportation ; he has also to deduct from the 
price he could afford to give for it the expense of carriage and the charges 
for storing, delay, and damage, which often double the price at which it is 
consumed, or rather halve its value in the district where it is reared. Such 
is the state of the market in all the districts in which the public expenditure 
is small. In some of them, the people are consequently in extreme penury; 
every rupee they pay the collector is raised by the sale of a double quantity 
of grain ; and the more they produce, in order to meet the demand, the 
cheaper it becomes, and their difficulties are increased. The end of such a 
state of things must invariably be a reduction of the revenue-assessment to 
the lowest scale. A well-directed inquiry would show the embarrassment 
of the people, and the dilficulty attending the collection of the revenue, in 
many districts in India, to depend, in a greater or less degree, upon this 
cause. 

The importance of a right view of this subject becomes especially mani- 
fest in its economical application. 

■ In the first place, it ought to be an object of much weight, in every 
arrangement of the government, to effect, as far as possible, an equaliza- 
tion of prices throughout the country. A little reflection will render it 
manifest, that, with the command the government has over the rest of the 
provinces in which the destructive system of permanent settlements has not 
been adopted, it is the government which suffers the vast expense attending 
the carriage of griiin from the cheaper to the dearer districts. Out of some 
districts, almost the whole rent-produce has to be exported. When it is 
considered, that in certain districts grain is always twice or thrice as dear as 
it is in others, and that there is a constant conveyance going on of produce 
from the latter to the former, from the extreme northern and western dis- 
tricts to the Agra, Islamhabad, Cawnpore, and Benares districts; when 
the huge, sluggish, and crafty apparatus of boats and hackeries, of bun- 
niahs (corn-dealers) and nialiajuns (merchants), employed in this traffic, is 
taken into view, it will at once be evident that this forcible distribution, this 
laborious transportation, of bulky produce in unwcildy vehicles, must be 
attended with a great expense ; and that it is so attended, is demonstrated by 
the* difference of price in the districts of purchase and those of sale, — that 
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of grain sometimes at two mounds for the rupee in the Kurnal, Scharun- 
poor, and other districts; and at two rupees a mnund at Furrukabad, 
Cawnpore, and Calcutta. Who, then, boars this great expense ? What 
party is if, which supports the vast apparatus above-named ? Clearly, the 
government. From every similar bigah in the richer district it is drawing, 
probably, double the revenue it obtains from every bigah in the poorer. It 
must receive as much less from the latter than the former as will cover the 
forced depreciation, the expense of carriage, &c., and the corn-dealers* 
profits upon the transportation of produce from the latter district to the 
former. No one, then, will question the fact, that these expenses are a 
deduction from the government-rent; or, in other words, are borne by the 
government. Palpable as this truth may appear, it is needful to dwell 
upon it, since it certainly has not received as much attention as were to have 
been desired in the arrangements of the Indian governments. Where tlie 
duties of fiscal departments are so laborious as in India, an endless chain of 
subjects, which demand immediate attention, revolving continually before 
them for consideration, it is matter for surprise that the public business is 
transacted with such regularity and judgment by the boards of revenue. 
That certain distant political objects, though of much importance, should 
still be lying over for the attention of politicians who have leisure, might be 
expected ; and those which have now presented themselves are among the 
number. 

It is possible, whenever the eflcct of the uiir(|ual distribution of produce 
in India has been contemplated by the revenue authorities, that it may have 
appeared a vain attempt to excite such a demand in a poor district as could 
double prices throughout it, so as to raise them to those of the richer ; and 
idle, therefore, to occupy the attention of the government with measures 
tending to such an effect, but which would fall, it may have been supposed, 
far short of their object. Where the object is one of so great importance, 
the absence of all active measures for effecting it can only be accounted for 
in such a manner. 

Until another policy shall be adopted by Britain towards India, a com- 
plete remedy for this, or any other of the ills of India, may not be within 
reach ; but the writer will endeavour to show, that, even under the present 
system, much more might be effected than at first sight would appear prac- 
ticable. 

Having immediate reference to the present (|uc.stion, is the maxim in poli- 
tical economy, the best established perhaps of any connected with the sub- 
ject of demand, that the prices of the necessaries of life, which are of a 
destructible kind, fluctuate much more than the supply. Now, produce for 
human sustenance is, for the most part, of this nature, greatly needed up 
to a certain extent, and not very durable. Its liability to decay, its bulk, 
and, in India, the poverty of the farmers, are urgent reasons for an early 
sale. When the quantity raised exceeds the demand in the district, the 
prices at once fall down to such as oflTer certain profit to the corn-dealer 
who shall undertake to transport produce out of the district. Since the 
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charges of carriage, &c. amount often to the half of what it will sell for 
in the district of its consumption, the price in the district whence it is 
exported must be depressed to one-half of what it is in the former. Now, 
in order to cause such a fall in price, the supply need not be double the 
local demand, but, in India, not probably one-eighth part more^an could 
be consumed in the district at the full price.* In such a case, every land- 
holder is tendering his corn to the exporting merchant, that he may raise the 
means to pay his rent. And, since the rent is fixed in money, the lower 
the merchant beats him down, the more produce must he tender for the sum 
required. This, of course, as before remarked, re-acts upon the price, 
and lowers it still more. That this is the case, in the poorer districts in 
India, can hardly be doubted by any one apprized of the griping nature 
of the corn-dealer's bargains with the landholder, who is commonly in debt 
for life to the former. Another fact, already established, proves a further 
cause of depreciation, that all rent from produce of a nature consumed 
in the country, such as grain, &c., must itself be expended in the country 
in supporting the consumers of such produce. If, then, the government 
does not support in any district consumers of that home-produce which is 
the source of its revenue, such persons in the district as were formerly, and 
would still be, consumers of that produce, not having the produce, or what 
is the same thing, its token, expended among them, are wholly deprived 

* To such 4*1 cause as this, the writer would trace the remarkable full in the price of 
produce w'hich has taken place in certain districts in upper India, and not, as has been 
supposed, to the closing of the Benares mint, the efiect of which, in depressing prices, 
can have been hut trifling where coin is regularly supplied from Calcutta. The follow- 
ing is surely the main cause of the fall. In those districts, there had been for many 
years a large tract of land, amounting perhaps to a twentieth or a thirtieth of the whole, 
laid under the plant of Oiide indigo, the manufacture of which afforded employment 
also to many thousand labourers and artisans in the indigo factories. To the extent it 
went, this business tended to diminish the quantity of land and the number of husband- 
men employed in raising sustenance-produce, and to increase the manufacturing popu- 
lation. The supply of food was moderated, while the demand was increased. Hence 
the high prices for many years. Although the land and people employed in the indigo 
business, in those parts, might not amount to one-thirtieth of the whole, the effect 
upon the price of food was the same as if a fifteenth had been added to the population ; 
one-thirtieth less land being devoted to the raising of food, while the mca7is of iturckase 
of the people were increased one-thirtieth. The lessened supply and increased demand 
gave a resulting difference, in supply and demand, of one- fifteenth : a difference in 
quantity which would give rise to a much greater difference in the price. Of late, 
however, the indigo-business in those provinces has ceased, or nearly so. The land 
once devoted to indigo is now laid under corn, of which the supply is, therefore, in- 
creased, while the demand of the manufacturing labourers has ceased with their means 
of purchase. Most of them have wedged themselves in, as labourers, among ilielr 
agricultural relations, and have ceased to be purchasers of the surplus produce. Thougli 
small in quantity, in comparison with the whole produce, tbe excess of supply over 
demand is sufficient, upon the established principle already noticed, to account for the 
considerable depreciation of produce which has taken place in the very districts in which 
tbe culture and manufacture of indigo have nearly ceased. And, on the same principle, 
this trifling cause affecting the sellers of produce may lead to a considerable falling oft' 
of tl)e rcvcmic. 
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of sustenance, so long as they continue in the district. The necessary con- 
sequence is, a dwindling away of their numbers by emigration to other dis- 
tricts, and by the destructive effects of want. The removal of this class 
decreases, of course, the demand for produce in the district, and deprecia- 
tion goes 01 to the uttermost. All interests but one suffer, from that of the 
government to that of the poor farmer, and more destitute mechanic. The 
one interest which does not suffer is the corn-dealers'. They grow wealthy 
on the system. It yields them the profits they employ in usurious advances 
to the farmer ; in placing him irretrievably in their debt ; in so tying up his 
hands that their future purchases become little else, it may be presumed, 
than pillagings of his stores. Their body, collectively, does exercise a 
power over the community, probably, exceeding that of the government. At 
such time as shall please them, they can cause the farmers over a district to 
become defaulters, and can thus compel the collector to reduce his assess- 
ment to a rate favourable for their future gains ; when the process will re- 
commence. This body of bunniabs and mahajuns, with all their organs of 
storing and transportation, with their weighmen, accountants, runners, 
drivers, boatmen, boats, and hackeries, is the most efficient and powerful in 
the country; and, as this machinery is supported out of the difference of the 
rent in the poorer and the richer districts, the writer is of opinion that, under 
a better system, this body, with all that supports it, might and ought to 
be transferred to the public service; that, from being a self- constituted 
power, not acknowledged indeed, but influential as the supreme power 
itself, it might be converted into part of the materiel of the service, drawing 
ostensibly and directly from the service the very funds and food it at pre- 
sent draws from the government indirectly, tbrougii the aid of a pernicious 
order of things. 

In seeking a remedy for this evil, it will be proper to revert to the 
division of produce into two kinds; 1st, alimental produce, or produce for 
home-consumption ; 2d, commercial produce, or produce for exportation. 

1. When the depreciation of alimental produce is the evil to be reme- 
died, after all that has been stated, the nature of the remedy becomes suffi- 
ciently apparent. Since the government must expend in the country all 
revenue arising from produce for home-consumption, in supporting the con- 
sumers of this produce, since no such revenue can be expected from tlic 
country until it has performed this duty, how desirable does it appear, for 
the purpose of raising prices in the depressed districts, that the revenue they 
yield, so far as it flows from alimental produce, should be wholly expended 
in those districts ! The reader's attention is again requested to the distinc- 
tion to be made between the produce yielded up by the poor cultivators to 
meet the assessments, and the present scanty representative of this produce 
in money, which is all the government obtains in lieu of it. By this system, 
no other object is attained than the expending of the revenue in some other 
part of the country ; for, out of the country it cannot go, until it has first 
fed its corresponding number of consumers of produce. 

Overlooking, then, the token, the arbitrary price paid for it, let us sup- 
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pose all the produce the landholders do now yield up to meet the assess- 
ments to be expended in the district by the government. It would support 
in the district double the number of public servants which can at present be 
maintained on tlie low money-rent carried out to another part of the country. 
The whole body now employed in transporting produce out of district 
would cease to be so employed. And whereas they now, as it were, live 
upon half this produce, by selling the other half, at a double price, in a dis ' 
trict where public employment compels the people consuming it to reside ; 
upon the change proposed, they would still live upon this produce as well as 
these last ; but the whole of them be transferred to the district which fed 
them ; and whereas this body of corn-dealers, with their machinery, is now 
Jiving upon the government-rent, but independent of the government, nay, 
even controlling its measures, they might still draw their support from the 
same source, but by serving the government. Their interests would then 
become identified with, and subservient to, those of the state, instead of 
being opposed to, and over-ruling them, as at present, through the power 
they have obtained over the landholders. 

The several kinds of employment which might be afforded may be placed 
under four heads : employment in the civil departments, in the army, in 
the production of military stores, and in the production of substances for 
exportation from the district and from the country. Employment under the 
civil department being afforded, in general, to serve local purposes, does 
not often admit of being transferred from one district to another. A large 
establishment, however, when required in any province, if fixed in the 
poorest district of that province, might, it is probable, be supported, at 
little or no expense to the government, out of the increase it would occa- 
sion in the revenue of the poor district. Thus, a new presidency might 
have the expenses of its government covered, if fixed in one of the extreme 
western districts, by the great advancement it would occasion in the price of 
the produce of the district, provided the revenue-assessment were raised 
with the rise of prices. Though the effect should not amount to all he has 
supposed, it would, the writer is convinced, prove such as to reduce mate- 
rially the anticipated expenses of the new government. 

Next, employment in the army. Political circumstances may require 
a larger force in one territory than another ; but the occasion has yet to 
appear, when any serious political consequences would arise from stationing 
the mass of the army in certain districts, with the view of raising the prices 
of produce, provided all the smaller stations of the other districts continued 
to be guarded by the usual military force. 

Establishments producing or preparing the materiel of war might, in 
certain cases, be placed in the heart of an impoverished district, with bene- 
fit to an extent much beyond the additional consumption they occasioned. 

The last kind of employment to be noticed has ceased, so far as the govern- 
ment is concerned, with the cessation of what was called — ^the writer thinks, 
miscalled— the trade of the Company ; otherwise, the price of produce in a 
poor district could not fair of a wholesome rise, had the government laid 
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out always such revenue, arising from the alimental produce of a district, as 
the government did not expend upon its own establishments in that district, 
in giving employment to producers of commercial stuff, not produce of 
cultivation, or stuff which, though produce of cultivation, had its value 
made up chiefly by after-manufacturing labour, as silk, opium, indigo, &c. 
This is nearly allied to, and properly falls under, the next object of consi- 
deration, ViJ^. 

2. A remedy for the low prices of produce yielding the rent, when it 
chiefly consists of commercial produce for exportation. The writer cannot 
refrain from expressing a regret, for the sake of the native raisers of pro- 
duce, that the Company’s dealings in Indian produce should have ceased 
upon the renewal of its charter. He does not here refer to the China trade : 
it was not to be expected that the people of England would submit to tlic 
continuance of that monopoly. His present subject is, the Company's 
dealings in the produce of its own territories. The denomination of 
has, he thinks, led to an incorrect opinion as to its real nature. It could 
with no more propriety be considered as a trading business, than could the 
dealings of any landed proprietor, who should consent to receive rent in 
kind, with the view of aiding a helpless and ignorant tenantry, unable 
themselves to seek a distant market for their produce, and who should dis- 
pose of this rent -produce in the manner most advantageous for their inte- 
rests as well as his own. The Company’s dealings, on this principle, might 
have been rendered admirably suitable to the necessitous condition of its 
tenantry in India. It is for the sake of tlie latter the writer would raise a 
voice, and would contend, from no small acquaintance with their habits, 
character, and circumstances, that it would have been conducive to their 
prosperity, had the Company’s transactions in produce been augmented, in- 
stead of terminated. I'hat the Indian remittances to Europe must be made 
through commercial produce, is manifest to every understanding. The ex- 
portation of revenue in bullion could not go on, since this would prove des- 
tructive of the source of the revenue, and has this tendency, to whatever 
extent it is practised. Let us, then, trace remitted revenue from its source 
in a distant district to England. It is from the poorest districts that re- 
mitted revenue must ultimately come, fur they have the largest proportional 
surplus, since in them the expenditure by the government is the lowest. If 
grain is the source of the revenue, it is, we have already seen, sold at a 
very low rate to corn-dealers. Its scanty money-produce paid to the 
revenue-officer is remitted to the presidency, where it is advanced upon 
manufactured produce in the hands of European merchants ; a small quan- 
tity of wdiich, sold in England, is made to represent the money which had 
arisen from a quantity of grain out of all proportion to it great in the poor 
district. Whereas, the Company’s dealings in produce, to the extent they 
went, were far more favourable to the raisers of produce. The truth of 
this is proved by the fact, that the Company paid much more for produce 
than the native dealers now do. Had the machinery by which these deal- 
ings were performed been constructed in a different manner, it might have 
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raised up the people of such a district as Bundelkund out of their deplorable 
condition ; and would have been beyond measure preferable for tlieir inte- 
rests to the many and circuitous exchanges, which their produce must now 
undergo before it meets again, in Calcutta* (in the form of advances upon it 
by the government to the exporting merchant), the revenue it had yielded 
in Bundelkund. 

In the one case, the helpless landholders, ignorant of the prices of distant 
markets, and under advances from the native dealers, are compelled to part 
with their produce at the arbitrary prices of the dealer, and receive for it 
a scanty fund, with which to meet the revenue- assessment. In the other 
ease, the government, by taking up produce in the district, would afford 
them that ready aid, without which it is scarcely possible for them to pay 
their dues to the government. The European politician can scarcely form 
an idea of the life of difficulties to which the tenantry of such a district arc 
reduced, when they fall entirely into the hands of native money-lending 
dealers in produce. The taking up of produce by the Company was excel- 
lent ill principle, and, upon a better and more extended system, would have 
been equally so in practice. The machinery employed in these transactions 
was very defective in construction, however good and efficient some of its 
parts may have been. The system of commercial agencies, independent of, 
and not co-operating with, the revenue department, was an unfortunate 
arrangement : it placed too many native agents between the payers of rent 
and the ultimate receiver of their produce. It involved them to an unne- 
cessary extent in money -transactions. Certain of the revenue-demand upon 
them, they had to raise produce to meet it ; but, not certain enough of the 
disposal of the produce without loss, it was with a timid parsimonious hus- 
bandry they proceeded. The old .system was, in fact, half-way between 
the present total abandonment of a childish tenantry and that system of foster- 
ing encouragement which, with sufficient modification, the former might have 
become. Such a modification would, probably, have caused the Company’s 
transactions in produce to have presented a different aspect from that it 
bore in the sight of the legislators who framed the new charter. Their 
humane desire to improve the condition of the people of India would then, 
perhaps, have led them to introduce into the charter a condition that the 
Company’s dealings in Indian produce should be extended, and not that 
they should terminate. The .system propo.sed is as follows. To have placed 
that which was called the commercial, and which might have been better 
named the produce department^ under the revenue dcjiartnicnt, as a branch 
of the latter. While the amount of the assessments might still have been 
expressed in the rentals in money, it should have been at the option of the 
landholders to make their payments in money or produce, or in both. Such 
produce might have been received by three or four officers, in a produce 
department, stationed in different parts of a district, who would have fixed 
a valuation upon it according to its quality and the locality, and Avhose rc- 

* still worse Is it> if this money hcis to meet the produce yielding it in England or China, luving 
been remitted thither in bullion. 
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ceipts would have been accepted in payment of revenue by the collector. 
The whole of this produce could then have been conveyed for transportation 
to any convenient place, where it might have been subjected to examination 
by a superior officer. 

The despatch, simplicity, and security of such a process would have" 
caused it to be felt one of much relief by the people ; when every zemindar 
knew that, within a distance of ten or fifteen miles, was a fair-dealing 
party, ready to receive produce, and to give him for it a receipt with which 
he could pay his rent. The encouragement it would afford to husbandry 
might lead to highly beneficial results. Instead of a timid parsimonious 
course, under the oppression of debt to the money-lender, might be ex- 
pected a spirited endeavour, on the part of the cultivator, to improve the 
quality of produce, which he knew would be received, at a fair valuation, 
according to its quality. Instead, for instance, of improvidently sowing 
cotton-seed from the blighted crop of a preceding year, reckless under the 
apprehension that he may be made to cut his crop unripe,^ he would have 
every motive afforded him for careful attention in the rearing of his plant, 
and for strenuous exertions to extricate himself from the grasp of the 
money-lender. That such a system would be conducive to the improve- 
ment of East-Indian produce can hardly be doubted. To the government, 
the revenue would rise in amount as much as, in the form of good produce 
in its own hands, it would be of more value thsn the scanty sum which the 
dealers allow for the present produce, rendered inferior by a vicious system ; 
which scanty sum is all the government now receives in lieu of it.t 

The reader will have remarked, that the matters hitherto treated of form 
but a part of the subject comprised under the title of these papers — The 
Natural Resources of India.'" It was necessary, in the first instance, in 
order to proceed with success in the investigation of this subject, that some 
idea should be formed of the amount of the present means of the people of 
India drawn from agriculture, their chief resource ; and, for acquiring this 
knowledge, it was requisite to ascertain the proportion which the known 
portion yielded as rent bore to the whole. The writer was also led, prepa- 
ratory to the subject of Indian improvement, to be treated of hereafter, to 
advert to the necessity of a clear view into the true nature of the land- 
revenue. From these preliminary discussions flowed certain consequences, 
which, though not directly connected with the main subject, are, he hopes, 
of importance sufficient to justify his having digressed, at such length, in 
their development. 

Although the natural riches of India have been a favourite topic for elo- 
quence, they have rarely met with any other than a very general treatment ; 
it is not, therefore, a superfluous task, as might at first sight appear, to enter 

* The writer has been credibly assured that, not unfrequently. In Bundclkund, the native ofllcer, 
with the view of securing the revenue, compels the cultivator, when he is much Involved, to cut the 
cotton crop before it is properly ripened, lest It should fall into the hands of the money-lender. 

t It would by no means be necessary for the government to undertake itself the exportation of this 
produce from the country, which wejre much better to be performed by merchants, who could do it 
more economically. But the receiving of colonial produce by the government In payment of rent^ would 
afford great relief to the helpless tenantry of those districts. 
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upon a proof that the resources of nature in India are far above the re- 
sources of the people^ or that the stores she is prepared to yield from her 
several kingdomsi to a people capable of drawing them forth, do greatly 
exceed any as yet procured from her by the natives. Had this truth been 
established, in all its particulars, it could not have failed to insure unani- 
mity on the part of Indian statesmen upon many topics, regarding which, 
discordant and indefinite opinions prevail at present. Thus, upon no sub- 
ject are more erroneous opinions current than the state of tlie arts in India. 
It is, indeed, generally admitted, that they are rude, but it is commonly 
added, that they are simply and cheaply conducted, and therefore well 
suited to the habits and means of the people. In this manner, every pro- 
cess in their agriculture and manufactures meets with some European 
defenders. Among the few persons who are at the pains of bestowing any 
attention upon the native arts, an erroneous opinion is prevalent, that great 
ingenuity is evinced in the simplicity of the instruments by which they are 
conducted ; and they, whose taste leads them to admire every thing of an 
Hindoostance character, are wont to foster their predilections by dwelling 
upon this imaginary ingenuity. The apparent cheapness of the product, 
and the simplicity of the processes in their chemical arts, wear so seductive 
an aspect of economy, while machinery highly finished, and on the extensive 
scale of that commonly imported from England, is really so expensive, and 
in general ill-suited to India, as to root deeply a persuasion in the 
minds of many, that the processes as well as the instruments of the natives 
arc the most economical which could be used. Were all these opinions 
correctly founded, it would follow, that labour could not be more produc- 
tive than it is in India, or that labour in India keeps pace with nature in 
productiveness. Since this, if true, would suppress all hope of improve- 
ment in the condition of the people of India, and of increase in the revenues 
of the state, it becomes the Avriter’s duty, in the prosecution of his task, to 
enter with much attention into the subject of Indian labour, carrying his 
inquiry into all its recesses. 


J. J. 
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S P A H I S. 

The native Indian army is beginning to excite considerable interest and 
attention amongst persons who formerly never gave themselves the trouble to 
inquire how, and by what means, we had won and obtained our immense and 
still extending territories in the East. Other and abler pens are employed in 
descanting upon the state of the native force, its effective strength, internal 
discipline, and conduct in the field ; the object of the present paper is of a 
humbler nature, being merely intended to give a few slight details of the 
domestic life of the spahi, or, as he is usually called, the sepoy^ of the native 
army. The English, upon their arrival in India, seem to have taken pains to 
corrupt the Hindoostanee names which they adopted to designate persons and 
things. The natives pronounce the word sipahi^ making three short syllables 
of it, and giving a euphonious sound to the whole ; while there is an absurdity 
and unmeaningness about the word $epoy^ which, so much is there in a name, 
has tended to throw an air of ridicule over the service. 

The spahis of the Bengal army are a splendid race of men ; no persons of 
low caste are allowed to enter the ranks, which arc composed of Mahom- 
medans of good family, many (the Pytauns especially) boasting high blood ; 
and of the superior tribes of Hindoos, Brahmins, Rajpoots, &c. These men 
have many privileges ; amongst them that of wearing the native dress when not 
upon duty. It is scarcely possible to recognise the same individual, when he 
has changed the stiff European military uniform for his own free and flowing 
muslin drapery. The former sits ill upon a figure which is deficient in breadth 
of shoulder and robustness of form, and padding not having yet been called 
in to aid the deficiences of nature, the sepoy usually looks thin and meagre in 
his European habiliments. Gaiters arc not generally adopted in native regi- 
ments, and the want of stockings deteriorates from the appearance of the sol- 
diers, the display of a bare instep giving a poverty-stricken air to the whole 
man, from its want of keeping with the rest of the attire. The ammunition- 
shoes arc neither so well made, nor so well blacked, as those worn by British 
soldiers ; there is not the same attention to the (it of the clothes, and, though 
the difference may be trifling, inattention to these minor points produces a 
very bad effect upon eyes accustomed to the greatest nicety of military ap- 
pointments. 

The distinguishing peculiarity of a sepoy is a double row of flat white shells, 
or ivory beads, which he wears round his neck, in lieu of a stock. As the 
muslin shirts, in common use amongst the natives, are destitute of collars, 
and it would not be very easy to induce them to wear inner garments of a form 
better suited to the European jacket, this substitute is necessary to fill up the 
hiatus, which would otherwise be left by the bare throat. It is in unison with 
the habits of the country, most of the people wearing rosaries of some kind 
or other, and harmonizes very well with the rest of the uniform, having some- 
what of the effect, without the stiffness, of a military stock. The soubadahs, 
or native captains of companies, an intermediate rank between the European 
commissioned and native non-commissioned officers, wear two rows of gold 
beads round their throats, as a distinguishing mark of their rank. These arc 
either of wood plated over, or formed entirely of gold hollowed into the pro- 
per form. They are a handsome appendage, and those who can afford the 
expense, delight in having them of the most costly material. The price of the 
cheapest is ten pounds, and the others vary according to the thickness of (he 
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gold. When out of uniform^ the soiibadahs wear their rosaries at their full 
length over the chest. They form a handsome and becoming ornament, not 
less imposing than the gold chains worn in England by civic dignitaries. There 
was some difficulty in inducing the Hindoos of the native army to place the 
tuft in their caps ; with the exception of the Rajpoots, who wear the heron’s 
plume as an ornament, all the followers of Brahma object to feathers, the 
greater number of birds being held sacred by them : recourse, however, was 
had to the arts of persuasion, and the object was effected. In gaining this 
point, a prejudice was also broken down, and, notwithstanding all his scru- 
ples, the Hindoo soldier adorns himself with the relics of animals, which it 
would have formerly been pollution to touch. It seems strange that he should 
be able to conquer his aversion to leather, since perhaps, with the exception of 
tallow, it is the greatest abomination in his eyes. None but the lowest castes 
will employ themselves in the manufacture of shoes, and when these opera- 
tives arc admitted into the houses of their superiors, they are not allowed to 
touch a table, or come into contact with any thing which may be polluted by 
their shadow. The Mahommedans are scarcely less prejudiced than the Hin- 
doos in this respect ; they do not object to wearing shoes, or any other article 
constructed of leather ; but they hold the manufacturer in equal contempt. 
They carry their horror of tallow to very great lengths, and, while eating 
meat, reject every particle of fat. This part of the animal is carefully re- 
moved with the skin, and the remainder, separated from the bones, is cut up 
into morsels and strung upon skewers for the kvbauh. They view our joints 
of meat with the greatest disgust ; yet, in despite of their deference to the 
opinions of the Hindoos, their mode of eating excites unmitigated aversion 
on the part of the worshippers of the cow. A Hindoo, upon entering a Ma- 
hommedan city for the first time in his life, deems himself to be in a perfect 
purgatory. The habits and manners of the people about him appear to be so 
abominable, that he can scarcely comprehend the possibility of their practice. 
The inodes of the Europeans are nearly as revolting to the Mahommedans, 
and they must give so frightful a shock to the feelings of the great majority 
of natives, that it is wonderful how they have been enabled to support our 
presence. 

A person professing total ignorance of the causes which render the military au- 
thorities so anxious to make the outward appearance of the sepoy resemble that 
of the European soldier, as strongly as circunistances will admit, may be thought 
presumptuous in venturing to express a doubt of the advantage which is gained 
by it. The handsomest and finest men amongst the natives look, as before 
remarked, mean and meagre in the European costume, which ought to be 
much more convenient and useful than it really is, to compensate for its un* 
couth and barbarous stiffness. If the long and graceful vests of the Asiatics 
should be found to impede the movements, a well-cut jacket and wide trow- 
sers might have been substituted ; any thing rather than the hideous coatee, 
and straight pantaloon, which (it has been observed) give to the soldier the 
appearance of a scraped carrot. The shako, or cap, is in keeping with the 
rest of the attire, and human ingenuity could devise nothing more offensive t^ 
the eye of taste than the whole habiliment. The sepoy divests himself of his 
uniform as quickly and ns frequently as be can, and always takes care to 
retain all the clothing, which the most fastidious Asiatic would consider abso- 
lutely essential, beneath it, usually consisting of a muslin shirt, with sleeves, 
and a garment wound round the body, and reaching mid-way to the knees. 
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Conscious of being perfectly fit to appear before any society, the native 
soldiers often make exhibitions which seem exceedingly strange to persons 
who have been too short a time in the country to become acquainted with the 
manners of the people. When night-guards were permitted at officers’ bunga- 
lows, the soldiers, afier marching in great order up to the verandah, which 
formed a temporary guard-room, immediately began to undress. It mattered 
not to them whether ladies were sitting on the neighbouring chuhootur^ or if 
they were preparing to enter their carriages close to the very spot chosen for 
the performance of the toilette. Having no idea that they are guilty of any 
impropriety, under every circumstance of this nature, they sit down in the 
most leisurely manner possible, and take off their jackets and pantaloons, 
hanging them, together with their belts, caps, and other accoutrements, upon 
any convenient projection, and thus making the verandah assume the appear- 
ance of an old clothes’ shop. Looking-glasses, though in much esteem in 
India, are not very common, and the orderlies often avail themselves of the 
window-panes of European houses, to perform the last touches of their 
toilettes. The glass used in the Upper Provinces is not of the clearest des- 
cription, and, with a slight curtain behind it, possesses considerable powers 
of reflection. A lady, who was not at all accustomed to native manners, felt 
some degree of surprize and indignation at what she considered to be the 
peeping and peering of the sepoys in attendance into her bed-room. She 
usually sat at a table under a window, in her diamber, which, being the only 
one not closed up with grass mats, during ifae hot winds, permitted her to 
pursue her daily avocations with sufficient light : a desideratum unattainable 
in any other part of the house. Unwilling to make a complaint without being 
certain that the soldiers were attracted by impertinent curiosity to the window, 
she watched them very narrowly, and soon discovered that they were admiring 
themselves in the glass. Upon repairing to tlie outside, she perceived that 
every object in the interior was completely obscured by the thickness of the 
panes, and that the sepoys must be perfectly ignorant of her vicinity at the 
table, whence she could see all the self-complacency with which they surveyed 
their persons in so convenient a mirror. The men servants of the household 
take every opportunity which the enire permitted into almost every apartment 
affords them, to arrange their turbans at the glasses in the dressing-rooms, 
appendages usually confined to the toilette-tables in Indian houses, and, when 
unable to avail themselves of these advantages, a pail or pan of water is tlie 
substitute. The women are frequently content with a small mirror, not more 
than an inch long, inserted in a thumb-ring, and though only half an eye may 
be visible, — for any piece of glass serves the purpose, — they never seem to be 
tired of looking at themselves in it. 

The dress which the sepoys wear, when ofl* duty, is extremely handsome 
and becoming. It consists of the dhotee^ a large oblong piece of muslin, 
folded round the loins, and falling in easy drapery down each leg to the ancle ; 
a muslin shirt, with sleeves, and another long piece of drapery, which is dis- 
posed over one shoulder. The head is covered with a muslin scull-cap, placed 
a little on one side ; and the flow of all this muslin, always scrupulously white, 
in a group of tall handsome men, has an exceedingly beautiful and picturesque 
effect. Upon holidays and festivals, when they go down in large parties to 
some tank or river to bathe, the sepoys are seen to great advantage ; unen- 
cumbered with their uniforms, nothing can be more easy, active, and agile, 
than their movements ; their costume gives no idea of the destliahUlc which in- 
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jurcs the appearance of a European soldier when he is out of harness, and 
there is a degree of grace and elegance in their grouping, which we should seek 
for vainly amid persons of the same class in England. 

Though not prevented from visiting the neighbouring city, sepoys are always 
stationed at the distance of one or two miles from any large and populous 
place. They are thus prevented from getting into broils with the inhabitants, 
and are rendered more efficient, in the event of any disturbance. The approach 
to a cantonment is always made known by the bells of arms, which arc ranged 
at regular intervals along the parade-ground. These are small edifices, not 
much larger than four common sentry-boxes put together, in which the arms 
belonging to the different companies arc placed, under the charge of a non- 
commissioned ofRccr of the rank of serjeant, who is styled a kote havildar. 
The serjeant-major and quarter-master serjeant, who are always Europeans, 
have small bungalows, built near these bells of arms, for their accommodation ; 
and the sepoys live in huts in the rear. The native lines are always neat and 
well kept, and they resemble, in many respects, a small town or village. There 
is a bazaar, in which every article in common use may be purchased, and camp- 
followers of every description, both biped and quadruped, are exceedingly nume- 
rous. The soubadahs and jemadars, who are the captains and lieutenants of 
each company, thus placed under the immediate superintendance of native 
officers, live in a style somewhat superior to that of the sepoys. These men 
are always taken from the ranks, and are promoted from the senior havildars, 
or Serjeants, or those who have distinguished themselves by peculiar good con- 
duct. It is an object of great ambition amongst the soldiers to attain this 
rank, and farther to stimulate the exertions of those who, having gained the 
object of their ambition, might sink into sloth and inactivity, there is another 
appointment, to which they may look up, that of soubadah-major, who, be- 
sides superior rank, receives twenty-five rupees a-month additional pay. The 
soubadahs, being promoted in consequence of their length of service, are al- 
ways old men, and, generally speaking, it would be difficult to find a finer 
looking or a nobler set of veterans. When incapable of performing the duties 
of their station, they are invalided and retire upon a pension adequate to all 
their wants. Transfers of this kind are very frequent, and they keep up con- 
stant hope on the part of all who are eligible for promotion. Upon obtain- 
ing the rank of soubadah, there are two things especially required to support 
the new dignity, — a horse and a chair. It is quite necessary that a soubadah 
should be mounted upon a march, and his arm-chair is brought out upon all 
state occasions. In other respects, there is little difference between his mode of 
living and that of the sepoys. When attending upon duty, at the quarters of 
the European officers, a chair is always, in consequence of government orders 
to that effiect, offered to the soubadah. General officers commanding districts 
occasionally hold a levee, in which the soubadahs arc presented by their res- 
pective colonels ; and, perhaps, nothing could be better devised for the grati- 
fication of a laudable pride on the part of these fine old soldiers, who prepare 
for the occasion with the greatest glee; Soubadahs are sometimes very rich ; 
it often happens that a sepoy is possessed of property in land, or becomes from 
the death of his relatives the inheritor of considerable wealth. In time of war, 
there were many opportunities of acquiring riches, and those who are econo- 
mical can save money out of their pay. There is a large tank at Cawnpore, 
called the soubadah’s tank, the bequest of a native officer to the cantonments 
of the city; and many other inonumeiits of the wealth and liberality of this 



are to be found aU over British India. At the different nativd 
l^yels^ the Maliommedans and Hindoos appoint their respective soubadahs 
tbe ina&ters of the ceremonies and conductors of the revels, and, with very 
few exceptions, such as some terrible out*break between the Sbeeas and Soo* 
nees,! they preserve peace and'good order. 

In very large stations, European ladies see ‘ comparatively little of the 
sepoys ; but, at outposts and quarters in the jungles, they become objects at 
least of inquiry, apd there aie greater opportunities of observing their habits 
and manners. At the celebration of the Hoolee^ at a very small station, the 
sepoys very respectfully solicited the honour of the company of the ladies at 
their nautclies; but the wife and sister-in-law. of the commanding officer alone 
felt inclined to avail themselves of the invitation : the remainder entertained 
no curiosity, and were not disposed to put themselves to the slightest inconve- 
nience to please the soldiers, or to render their male relatives more popular 
amongst them. Two of these ladies, it should be mentioned, were descended 
from an Indo-Briton stock, and therefore belonged to a class who affect a great 
contempt for the natives, and are not yet sufficiently versed in the graces of 
courtesy, to place any restraint upon their own inclinations, for the gratifica- 
tion of others. 

Upon repairing to the sepoy lines, the ladies were ushered into a very large 
well-lighted tent, of an oblong form ; at the upper end, there were mats, with 
a settringee, or cotton carpet, spread over them, a row of arm-chairs for the 
accommodation of the visitors, and a small table in front, furnished with 
several glasses and two bottles, one of beer and one of wine, it being supposed 
impossible for Europeans to assemble without refreshment of this kind. Ihe 
ladies, having seated themselves, and declined the offer of the beer and wine, 
were presented with paan, and most plentifully sprinkled with rose-water, by 
an old soubadah, who held one of the peculiar long-necked metal bottles of the 
country in his hand, and threw the contents about with great effect. The 
sepoys were seated, in double and treble rows, down the two sides, and at the 
bottom of the tent, a space being left clear for the performers. 1 hese con- 
sisted of the usual groups, being composed chiefly of seven persons, two 
dancing-girls in front, with a mussaulchee, or torch-bearer, on cither side, 
and three musicians in the rear. The dress of the iiautch-woiiien was not so 
superb as that worn by those who receive higher remuneration, and exhibit 
before wealthier audiences, and, ere the gaities were at an end, they began to 
look exceedingly dingy, the white muslin especially shewing symptoms of hard 
service. Neither was the singing at all to compare with the performances of 
the celebrated Alfina of Delhi, or the Calcutta syren Nickee ; but, to the Eu- 
ropean spectators at least, the accomplishments of the corps de ballet were a 
very secondary consideration ; the audience monopolized all the interest, as 
Horace supposes that of the Roman theatre would the interest of Demo- 
critus : — 

Speclaret popvlum ludis atterUius ipsis* 

Never could there be a more orderly assembly, and the elegance of the cos- 
tume, the fine countenances and graceful figures of the wearers, and the great 
superiority of their manners over persons of the same class in Europe, afforded 
very pleasing subjects for contemplation. Many of the sepoys held their chil- 
dren in their arms, little girls not exceeding five or six years old being admit- 
ted ; but none of the wives were present; they were all far too respectable to 
shew themselves in public, and were content to celebrate the Hoolcc in tlicir 



oWn private apartments. It may be supposed that the huts of the. sepoys 
not very spacious ; few consist of more than two rooms ; the women, therefore,, 
must confine themselves within very narrow limits, whence they can never 
emerge, except when closely veiled, or when they go abroad in a bullock-cart 
enclosed by thick curtains. It is difficult to imagine a more wretched life than 
that to which these poor creatures are doomed ; but as it has the advantage 
of being considered the most aristocratic mode of existence^ few will be found 
desirous to purchase liberty at the expense oPdignity. It was amusing to see 
the intense delight with which the sepoys gazed upon the dancing. Though the 
manifestations of their enjoyment were confined to their countenances, not a 
word being spoken, no audience ever appeared to be more entranced. During 
the stay of the ladies, the character of the dancing was that of the dullest and 
most decorous monotony ; it possibly assumed another aspect after their 
departure ; but, whatever it might be, it proved sufficiently fascinating to 
detain the native spectators until gun-fire, nor did the enjoyment ever seem to 
flag during the whole time that the Hoolee lasted. The visits of the ladies were 
confined to the early part of the celebration, for the festival at last degenerates 
into too complete a saturnalia to be pleasant to Europeans of the more fasti- 
dious sex. It is a period of universal license; those who arc the most popular 
coming in for the greatest share of the good-natured abuse, which it is the 
fashion to bestow upon peculiar favourites. The esteem which these ladies 
procured , by their kindly participation in the entertainment so respectfully 
offered to them, was manifested upon a melancholy occasion. The death of 
one occurred a few months afterwards, and the sepoys, anxious to shew their 
sense of her merits, volunteered to carry her to the grave ; a distinction most 
highly honourable to the person to whom it is given, since it is only when sti- 
mulated by a very strong desire to offer a tribute of respect to the dead and to 
the living, that men of family and caste, either Mahommedan or Hindoo, will 
approach a corpse. 

European officers always mingle freely in the Hoolee^ and, towards the lat- 
ter end, become perfect scaramouches, from the quantity of yellow liquid and 
red powder with which all their garments arc saturated. In large garrisons, 
or upon a line of march, the exhibitions at this, and some other festivals, are 
of the most fantastic nature imaginable. Men and boys appear masquerading 
in the character of animals, which they enact so much to the life, that it is 
sometimes difficult to penetrate the disguise : large birds, tigers, monkeys, and 
even camels, are very closely imitated. When the army was before Hattrass, 
the sepoys got up an express camel, of the most ingenious description, and 
mounting a boy upon it, sent it round to the tents of their officers, with the 
news that the fortress was taken. The greater part of the Mahommedans 
enter into the diversions of the Hoolee with excessive delight, excepting wheft 
they happen to occur at the period in which they celebrate the Mohurrmi^ and 
then, the Soonee sect, especially, regard with hatred and horror the fantastic 
revelries of the Hindoo carnival. At other times, the Hindoos enter with 
equal alacrity into the observances by which the anniversary of the death of 
the emaums is distinguished, attiring themselves in green, and joining the la* 
mentations for the death of Hossein and Houssein. The high character borne 
by these descendants of the prophet awakens all the veneration for the dead, 
which is a distinguishing characteristic of the natives of India. Warren Has* 
tings would, in all probability, have been canonized, had he spent the whole of 
his life in a country in which his merits were appreciated, and both Mahom- 
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medans and Hindoos would have approached his tomb with something very like 
religious worship. The sepoys^ of the Moslem persuasion, spend considera- 
ble sums of money in the construction of the tazees, while celebrating the fune- 
ral obsequies of the sons of AH. Being well skilled in all military and athletic exer- 
cises, they carry on the mimic fight, which represents the fatal battle of Kurbelah, 
with much dramatic effect. The sepoys are admirable wrestlers, and excel in 
single-stick, quoits, and other gymnastic sports, amusing themselves very fre- 
quently in their quarters by the exhibition of their various acquirements in 
this way. Young European officers frequently enter into the lists with them, 
and they are much delighted when these gentlemen display accomplishments 
equal to their own in exercises which are purely native. 

The sepoys usually live very amicably together, the Hindoos and Mahom- 
medans not keeping so much apart as might be supposed in consequence of 
their respective prejudices; they take care not to offend each other by coming 
in contact with the cookery of either party : a very necessary precaution, since 
the shadow of a person not belonging to the same caste falling on a dish, is 
quite sufficient to pollute it, and it must be thrown away. The Mahom me- 
dans of India have imbibed many of the prejudices of the Hindoos ; with the 
exception of eating animal food, they are nearly as fastidious and particular 
as the followers of Vishnu. They are quite as careful in preserving them- 
selves from contamination by contact with their inferiors, and t hey will do 
little or nothing that the higher castes refuse to perform. Even their zeal for 
the prophet and his religion gives way before this determined exclusiveness ; 
they will not seek converts from the lower classes of Hindoos, and when these 
men embrace Islamism, the Mahommedans of purer descent still refuse to 
associate with them, and several generations must pass away before the stigma 
upon their birth can be effaced. It is certainly very easy to trace the difiercnce 
between a sweeper, turned Mahommedan, and the more respectably descended 
followers of the prophet. These men often get into the service of Europeans, 
who are strangers to the peculiarities of the country, as khidmutghars, and in 
other offices, for which they are deemed inadmissible, and they are neither so 
cleanly in their appearance, nor so respectful in their demeanour, as the class 
with which they are desirous to identify themselves. Those, who arc quick 
observers, detect the difference at a glance, and when the disgusting habits of 
these people are taken into consideration, there seems something particularly 
revolting in the idea of their preparing the food, or in any way upproaciiing 
the person. There is no medium in the natives of India ; they are either scru- 
pulously particular, or exactly the reverse. Instead of using a shovel, or 
other implement, the sweepers do not hesitate to scrape up filth of the most 
offensive nature in their hands ; and when we see habits so directly opposed to 
tic fastidious notions of the better classes, we can scarcely feel surprized at 
the contempt and horror they excite. 

The pioneers of the Bengal army form a separate body, high-caste men 
scrupling to perform many of the duties attached to this kind of service. It 
has also been found advisable to exclude Brahmins from the corps of sappers 
and miners, six having deserted in one night, in consequence of being com- 
pelled to use the pick-axe and shovel, which, though they often cultivate their 
own lands, they deemed to be derogatory to their dignity. Brahmins, although 
conferring respectability, upon the native army, are not usually considered to 
be the most desirable recruits. They assume rather too much on account of 
their caste, and have the character of being more litigious, intriguing, and 
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calculating, than the other classes. Anxious to amass wealth, they are said to 
take advantage of their less prudent comrades, to obtain enormous interest 
for the loan of money. The usurious transactions between soldiers, servants, 
and others of the same rank, would be scarcely credible, if detailed to persons 
unacquainted with the extravagance of one class, and the extraordinary acqui- 
sitiveness of another. A poor Bengal bearer, hired at six rupees (twelve shil- 
lings) per month, to go up the river with a family, requested his discharge at 
the end of four months, just as the party had arrived at their destination. 
They gladly availed themselves of his desire to return to his native province, 
as they were by no means pleased with the disposition he had manifested, yet 
would have been unwilling, without stronger grounds of complaint, to have 
dismissed him, after taking him so far from his home. When the arrears of 
his wages, amounting to twelve rupees, were paid, the greater number of his 
fellow servants came to ask for an advance, in order to discharge their debts 
to him ; he had purchased a very thick silver chain for his waist at Benares, 
and as there was no reason to suppose that he had acquired the means of 
making these loans, and buying this and other ornaments, by dishonest acts, 
his accumulation of property could only be accounted for by extreme pcnii- 
riousness, in the first instance, and the exorbitant interest which his possession 
of ready cash enabled him to exact from the less provident of the party. 
Sepoys, who are as mindful of the main chance ns this bearer, amass very 
considerable sums, and, being in the habit of carrying their property about 
their persons when visiting their homes upon furlough, they often fall a prey 
to the tribes of banditti prowling about the roads, in wait for travellers, who, 
unless journeying in large bodies, and well armed, have little chance against 
these practised murderers. In the hot season, in which there are few military 
duties to perform, drills and field-days being suspended, the sepoys easily 
obtain furloughs to visit their families ; many leave their w ives in their native 
villages, seeing them only when they obtain permission to be absent from their 
corps, and this indulgence is very widely extended, desertion being exceed- 
ingly rare. Many, however, never return, and it has been ascertained that 
the greater number have met with violent deaths, being murdered for the sake 
of the property in money and clothes which they carry about with them. 

Commanding officers of regiments are obliged to grant leave from parade to 
those sepoys, whose religious duties call upon them to assist at the celebra- 
tion of some festival. Many of the Hindoo and Mussulman holidays are regu- 
lated by the new moon, and as the calculations of native astronomers are not 
always particularly accurate, the festival sometimes comes upon the people by 
surprize. An old Mussulman dirzee asked leave of absence from his work, 
telling his employers, that the following was a hurra din (great day) ; the 
latter, who had great reason to be pleased with his activity and industry, rea- 
dily granted his request, notwithstanding the assurances of the colonel of a 
regiment, at whose house they were staying, that he was imposing upon their 
good nature by a false statement. In the course of an hour afterwards, how- 
ever, the old dirzee was proved to have told the truth. The adjutant made 
his appearance, with a report that the sepoys had been seized with consterna- 
tion at the sight of the new moon, and had sent deputations to request leave 
from the next day’s duties. Some grand military evolutions were in contem- 
plation, the colonel being very much of a Martinet, and anxious to make the 
most of the remaining cold weather ; but he was perforce compelled to post- 
pone his manoeuvres, and give the required permission. 
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The drummers and fifers of 8ei)oy regiments are always Christians, half- 
castes, most frequently, of Portuguese descent. Independent of the aversion 
which the sheep-skin parchment, forming the drum-head, would inspire, the 
character of musician is held in such utter contempt by all castes and classes of 
legitimate Asiatics, that none but the lowest and vilest could be found to un- 
dertake it : the performers attached to some well-endowed Hindoo temple, 
employed solely in celebrating religious festivals, being the only exceptions. 
These drummers have usually lost all traces of their European descent, and 
their wives are only to be distinguished from native women, by their attire, 
which on festival days is particularly conspicuous, closely resembling the cos- 
tume assumed by the sooty princesses of May-day. At Christmas, these men 
celebrate the festival with such maimed rites, as shew that the Christian is 
sojourning in a heathen land. They proceed^ round the cantonments, or the 
camp, playing the Christmas hymn upon the drums and fifes at the doors of the 
officers, which are decorated, in vain imitation of the holly-wreath and misle- 
toe-bough, with plantain-branches stuck in the ground, and garlands of the 
Chumala and other Asiatic flowers. It is usual for the officers of the corps to 
provide the drummers with a substantial dinner of beef or mutton on Christ- 
roas-day, in places where the slaughter of the sacred animal is permitted, and 
the Hindoos themselves, though they must view with horror our method of 
celebrating the fea.st with turkey, chine, and the glorious surloin, frequently 
ask for btucies (presents), corresponding in sense as well as name with our 
** Christmas-boxes,” having discovered that it is usual in Christian countries 
to receive and bestow gifts on this day. 

Pay-day with the sepoys generally presents ehi exceedingly amusing scene. 
The captains of companies arc directed to see the money distributed in their 
presence ; and the soldiers, accompanied by very extraordinary groups of re- 
tainers, are marched down to the compounds of their respective officers for 
the purpose of receiving their arrears. The money is issued from the neigh- 
bouring treasury to the quarter-master of the corps, who delivers it up in bags 
to the pay-havildars, and they convey it to the officers in command of each 
company. The washermen, tailors, shop-keepers, and servants (for the sipa- 
his often keep attendants), and other creditors, make their appearance,— a 
‘ motley crew, whose ragged and quaint attire, and uncouth gait and demean- 
our, form a strong contrast to the graceful figures and handsome dresses of the 
soldiers. Many angry discussions arise respecting that difficult and delicate 
subject, the adjustment of debts ; disputes wax warm upon both sides, and 
frequently is the officer compelled to arbitrate between conflicting claims. 
On one occasion, the washermen complained that they had been beaten and 
mulcted of their pay by their employers, who denied not the accusation, but 
entered into a long and vehement justification of their conduct. They stated 
that the washermen had torn their clothes, producing the injured garments,-— 
pantaloons which assuredly exhibited more than one yawning- rent, — to the 
view of their officer, and demanding of him whether such deadly havoc was 
not quite sufficient to arouse their utmost indignation. The officer confessed 
that the transgressions of the washermen were worthy of punishment, stating 
that he would have compelled them to make the torn habiliments good, had 
not the owners imprudently taken the law into their own hands by inflicting 
personal chastisement upon the offenders. By this unjustifiable proceeding, 
he said, they had lost their remedy, and must now pay for the washing of the 
garments, notwithstanding the damage they had sustained. The washermen 
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ihoiiglit that a very Daniel had come to judgment; but it was a longtime be- 
fore the sipahis could be at all reconciled to the decision. They pleaded the 
case over and over again, and at length went away satisfied at least with having 
had a most patient hearing. The officer preserved an imperturbable counte- 
nance during the whole of this angry discussion, waiting until each party had 
exhausted all their eloquence, and then giving a mild but firm reply : a mode 
of conduct which is certain both to convince and to satisfy complainants In 
India. There arc not many Europeans, however, who will be at the trouble 
to wait until the contending parties had disbiirthened themselves of all their 
ire. They soon perceive the merits of the case, and dismiss it before it has 
been discussed in all its bearings: thus depriving the victor of half his triumph, 
and affording an additional source of discontent to those who have sustained a 
defeat. Hours are frequently occupied in the adjustment of suits, not always 
brought before the officer; a pertinacious creditor will plant himself by the 
side of the heap of coin, which his debtor has received, and with violent ges- 
ticulations will insist upon the uttermost cowrie. At length, there is a cessa- 
tion of voices ; the sipahis rise from the ground where they have been seated 
during their stay in the compound, form into double file, and march offi, at- 
tended by the ragged regiment of camp-followers, the tailors in their loose 
array hearing a strong resemblance to the slip-shod uiishaved operatives of 
other lands. 

There cannot be a more striking difference between any class of men than 
that which is displayed by the wielders of the needle in India. The household 
dirzee, who works for ladies, is usually a well-dressed personage, scrupulous 
in the propriety of his attire, and highly esteemed by the other domestics, who 
do not hold his avocation in contempt ; but the inferior workmen, the botchers 
and vampers, exercising their art for low pay, have an exceedingly vagabond 
air aljoiit them. Their vests hang round their persons in a slovenly manner, 
seldom being confined by a cummerbund ; some old coloured piece of cloth, 
put on any-how, serves them for a turban, and they have a sneaking sort of 
shabby-genteel appearance, which distinguishes them from even poorer artisans 
of other trades, who hold themselves erect in the one single cotton garment 
which has no pretension about it. 

The servants of the sipahis, it may be supposed, have not the look of the 
well-clad and well-fed domestics of richer men ; they are usually young boys, 
marvellously thin, and furnished with a very scanty allowance of clothing, who 
for small wages are expected to get through a great deal of work. During the 
Burmese war, some of the sipahis, employed in the campaign, possessed them- 
selves of children abandoned by their parents in their flight, of whom they 
made slaves, thinking it a fine thing to have servants to whom it was not 
necessary' to give wages. As these children grew up, however, it became in- 
convenient to provide them with sufficient food and clothing; the slaves were 
found to be an incumbrance, and the sipahis petitioned the officers of the regi- 
ment to take them off their hands, as domestic servants ; a requisition which 
was very kindly complied with, to the infinite relief of two of the parties. 

Amongst other duties devolving upon the commanding officer of a native 
regiment, is that of receiving daily (or at some stated periods every week), 
the report of the market-prices detailed to him by the head-man of the bazaar. 
This official reads, or rather chants aloud, the price of corn, flour, ghcc, and 
all other necessaries supplied to the people in the lines, to whom the rise and 
fall of the market afford subjects of the greatest interest. Sipahis are much 
addicted to letter-writing; and, if not entirely forming the topic of their corres- 
jisia/.Jourfi.N .S.V ol,17.No,0S. 2 M 
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pondcnce, the prices of grain and flour are always mentioned in every epistle ; 
in fact, the greater part of their conversation is supplied from so fertile a 
source. 

Young European officers see a good deal of the soldiers under their com- 
mand, and those who are popular amongst them might easily induce these men 
to second them in any exploit they chose to undertake, whether it were to 
attack a fortress, or carry a lady out of a zenana. A subaltern belonging to a 
large garrison, having gone uninvited to a nautch, and resented the interference 
of the servants, who demanded that he should uncover his head in the presence 
of their master, was forcibly deprived of his foraging-cap. Boiling with rage, 
he rushed to a neighbouring guard-room, in which the soldiers of his own regi- 
ment were upon duty. They did not hesitate to obey his mandate, and, fol- 
lowing him to the residence of the rich native, at whose house the entertain- 
ment was given, obliged the master and his satellites to restore the cap. The 
native complained to the judge of the outrage, fortunately choosing to ask 
redress of the civil, instead of the military authorities. The judge, who knew 
how deeply the officer’s well-being would be implicated, were it known that 
he had been guilty of so great a breach of military discifiline, contrived to 
satisfy the aggrieved party without bringing the aflair before the notice of the 
major-general in command ; and many rash youths have got into similar scrapes 
by the facility with which the sipahis have entered into the most hazardous 
adventures. 

Even in times of peace, detachments of the native army are employed in 
services of some danger, — the escort of treasure, which is conveyed in carts 
to considerable distances, and often through places inhabited by people not 
particularly scrupulous about the means of acquiring booty. On one of these 
occasions, when the treasure had been embarked in boats upon the Jumna, the 
officer in command was warned not to moor upon the Bundelkhiind bank of 
the river. Unfortunately, disbelieving the existence of danger, he paid no 
r^ard to the remonstrance, and was surprised at night by the attack of an 
armed multitude. All hope of eflcctual resistance was from the first instant 
utterly vain ; but the sipahis, who were offered (quarter, refused to quit the 
post, which they were unable successfully to defend, and were cut to pieces 
to a man in the noble discharge of their duty. Their officer had made himself 
responsible for the event, and life wdth him could only have been secured by 
the loss of honour ; but the sipahis might have felt justified in yielding to a 
force so far superior to their own, and nothing save the most exalted idea of 
duty could have enabled them to stand this dreadful test. Various means are 
put into practice to surprise a treasure party. The officer commanding has 
orders to encamp in some sheltered spot, at a distance from the public road, 
and always chooses his ground with a view to avoid collision with travellers or 
large bodies of persons. But the best precautions do not in all cases avail. 
The assailants assume the appearance of a wedding procession, which usually 
scatters itself over the high-ways in an irregular manner, brandishing torches 
and flourishing spears with violent gesticulations. Under this disguise, an im- 
mense multitude contrive to get clo.se to the treasure before their hostile pur- 
pose is suspected. They fall simultaneously upon the guard, who have had 
no time to prepare for resistance, and, taken by surprise, fall victims to a stra- 
tagem which has been too frequent successfully employed against them. 
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THE CASE OF CAPTAIN CAUTY. 

TO TIIK Kurroil. 

Sill : I liavc been a subscriber to your valuable periodical from its coni- 
iiicncement, influenced by old associations, and interested in the promotion of 
relations and friends in the East, as well as in the Company’s political interests 
generally. 

In your Journal for December 1834, p. 285, in the article “ The Bar in 
India,” you have the following passage : — 

During Sir James Mackintosirs rrcordersliip, a singular incident occurred. Two 
Dutchmen having sued for debt two British olHcers, Lieutenants Macgiiire and Cauiy, 
these officers resolved to way.lnyaiid assault them. This was rather a resolve made in a 
drunken excitement, than a deliberate purpose. Fortunately, the Dutcbnien pursued 
a different route from that which they bad intended, and prosecuted the two oflii ers for 
the ofTence of laying in w'ait with intent to murder. They were found guilty, and 
brought up for judgment. Previous to his pronouncing judgment, how'cver. Sir James 
received an intimation that the prisoners had conceived the project of shooting him ns be 
sat on the bench, and that one of them had for that purpose a loaded pistol in his 
writing-desk. It is remarkable that the intimation did not induce him to take some itrc- 
cautions to prevent its execution, — at any rate, not to expose himself needlessly to assas- 
sination. On the contrary, the circumstance only suggested the following remarks : 
“ I have been credibly informed, that you entertained the desperate |)rojcct of destroying 
your i^A’n lives at that bar, after having previously destroyed the judge who now ad- 
dresses you. Tf that murderous project had been executed, T sliould have been the first 
British judge w'bo ever stained with bis blood the seat of justice. But I can never die 
better than in the discharge of my duty.” All this eloquence might have been spared. 
Maeguire submitted to the judge’s inspecting bis w'riting-dosk, and shew'ed him that, 
though it contained two pistols, neither of them was charged. It is supposed to have 
been a hoax, — a highly mischievous one, indeed; — but the statement was primd/ucic 
so fmproliahlc, that it was absurd to give it the slightest credence. 

Deeply as I am concerned in tlic facts here stated, 1 trust you will not con- 
sider this long letter as too great an intrusion on your valuable pages, first, by 
niy correcting sonic inis-statcincnts in this passage, and, secondly, by saying a 
few words of myself. 

On the first point : the two Dutch gentlemen did not sue the two English 
oflicers ; but they had in.stituted a civil suit, in the Recorder’s Court, against 
Lieut. Col. Malcoine Grant (who recently died, in London, a major-general), 
for damages, for the false imprisonment of their father, at Cochin, when Col. 
Grant commanded the provinces of Malabar and Canara, and which provinces 
were then under martial law. The two oflicers in question, Maeguire and 
self, were with our regiments, and I was summoned from Poonah, for the pur- 
pose of giving evidence on the trial, as having been one of the subs at Cochin 
at the time ; Maguire being, at the- period when the circumstance occurred, at 
Surat, with his corps, and was accidentally at Bombay on duty when I arrived 
there. 

These two Dutch gentlemen passed my tent, on the 'esplanade, one evening, 
a few minutes before dinner, when I had a few friends, of whom Maeguire was 
one, to dinner. During the course of the evening, the matter became a sub- 
ject of conversation, in which I lamented being brought out of the field, from 
active service, put upon garrison allowance, obliged to keep up my field-csta- 
blisliincnt, not knowing but I might be ordered ofl' at a moment’s notice, or 
kept perhaps many months inactive in garrison. In the heat of the moment. 
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nvhen the wine had circulated freely (and it generally did, too much so, in those 
days), it was merely remarked, that if w^e met the two Dutch gentlemen at the 
tavern, where we had all proposed to adjourn to supper, we might pick a 
quarrel with them at the billiard-table, and give them a good horse-whipping ; 
which was asseuted to by all, as a most excellent idea. 

Hours after this conversation had dropped and was forgotten, we went to the 
tavern, supped, but did not meet them, nor were their names ever mentioned 
by an}- one of the ])arty, from the moment the conversation ceased. 

Some few days subsequently, one of my guests, without the slightest inten> 
tion of doing injury or creating mischief, nientioned what had passed at my 
table to the Vandersloots ; they consulted their lawyer, and we were not a 
little surprised to find ourselves (Maeguire and self) called upon to give bail to 
appear at the sessions, to answer a bill of indictment for a conspiracy to assault 
(not to murder, as stated by your correspondent in his article) ; the rest of my 
guests, six or eight in number, were all summoned as witnesses. 

We did appear ; we did not retain counsel, considering the whole matter as 
absolutely ridiculous ; we pleaded not gtdUy^ but we acknowledged the conver- 
sation, w'hich was also proven by the witnesses ; and Sir James certainly did 
exert himself to persuade the jury to give a verdict against us. And a day was 
named on which w^e were to appear to hear sentence. 

On this occasion, our surprise and distress were great at hearing the asser- 
tion of Sir James, which is pretty correctly stated in your article. But there 
was no writing-desk in court, no pistol, and no inspection hy the judge or any 
one else. But, while waiting in court for the judge to take his scat, he scut 
for an officer, and directed him to call us apart, and ask ns if we had any 
arms, which that gentleman ascertained we had not. 

As the information was only known to Sir James, I believe the surprise was 
equally great to all, more especially the mayor, Mr. James Law, and other 
magistrates then on the bench ; that it, neither at the moment, or subse- 
quently, ever gained credence with a single individual, 1 do most sincerely 
believe; but it has more than once been made the subject of an attempted 
annoyance to myself. 

So forcibly was it impressed on that truly honourable man, Mr. Law, that 
the whole was a fabrication,— and although we had not the honour of the 
slightest acquaintance with that gentleman, and, as he has since observed, if 
true, the disgrace was indelible; but, if false and left uniiivcstigntcd, the 
injury to us attached for life, with inevitable ruin, as well as being a bar to 
every future attempt at an advancement in the world, — that, with these feel- 
ings of generosity and honour, and without our knowledge, Mr. Law asked 
from Sir James, and obtained leave, to institute inquiry : the result will be 
found in the paper marked A ; and, at this public recantation, we were, hy 
S])ecial permission of the judge, present in court. 

But the fatal poison had been spread far and wide before the antidote could 
be applied ; nor would the papers and the periodicals in which the first speech 
was inserted, any one of them, have the honour and candour to insert the 
second. Thus it is that, except in the far distant papers of Bombay, the recan- 
tation of Sir James does not appear in print. 

Long before the expiration of the twelve months, for which Sir James had 
kindly consigned us to the care of Mr. Patten, the gaoler, upon an application 
to him (the judge), wc embarked on board the Lord Nelson for Europe', and 
arrived in September 1807. And here, I believe, wc should have succeeded 
in cflecting our restoration to the service, had not the unfortunate business of 
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the Madras mutiny, which reached home by the same fleet, deeply aflbcted the 
minds of the Directors, who, though they could not decide favourably on iny 
petition, sent some of my brothers to India as cadets. 

Failing of success, iny friends applied to his Royal Highness the Duke of 
York, to whom I laid over the two communications (B and D) from Col. M. 
Grant and General Oliver Nicolls, commander of the forces at Bombay at the 
period, who came home passenger in the Lord Nelson ; this latter document 
remains in the oflicc of the commander-in-chief, at the Horse Guards ; and I 
am aware that General Nicolls had a personal interview with the commandcr- 
in-chief on the subject. 

I was immediately gazetted to the Royal York Rangers, just then embodied, 
and with which regiment 1 served until it was disbanded. Nor was my person, 
or the particulars of my case, unknown to my brother officers of that corps, 
as I had served with both the majors, then my juniors, in the same brigade, 
and one of the captains, while in India. 

Do not accuse me of egotism, in adding a few words respecting myself. I 
was one of the first of the subalterns appointed to the staff, on which I served 
nearly the whole time the regiment was embodied, in the departments of the 
adjutant and quarter-master-gcneral (in which latter I had charge in Berbice), 
and as aide-de-camp to the commander of the forces and governor of An- 
tigua. On the Royal Yorks being disbanded, I came here to settle, by 
special permission of the Prince Regent. 1 was admitted as an advocate at the 
bar of the hon. the supreme courts of justice, and proctor in admiralty, in which 
capacities I have practised for fifteen years, and have for some years been cap- 
tain and adjutant of the 1st battalion of Demerara Militia, 

In this latter capacity, as an old soldier, 1 endeavour to maintain strict dis- 
cipline; no very easy job with 1,100 men, and to some 1 must occasionally 
give umbrage. One of these gentlemen got hold of an old periodical, in which 
Sir James’s first speech appeared, and endeavoured to make use of it to the 
injury of my character ; I wrote then to Sir James, and I inclose you (C) 
an attested copy of his answer. 

I trust that a perusal of these facts and documents will convey a toleralile 
assurance, that an early indiscretion was not viewed in a very criminal light, 
and that my subsecpient conduct has merited some approbation. 

I think, therefore, that I am not asking too much of you, ns a gentleman, 
when I call upon you to publish Sir James’s second speech and his letter to 
me (the latter as you may think proper), in some shape, in your very valuable 
and widely-circulated Journal. 

Leaving it entirely to your discretion in what form to insert my request, 

1 have the honour to be, sir, most obediently yours, 

George Cautv, Lieut. H.P. Royal York Rangers, 

Advocate and Proctor, Capt. and Adj., 1st Bat. D.M. 

George Town^ British Guiana^ 5th March 1835. 

Captain Cauty has transmitted to us, with the aforegoing letter, attested 
copies of the following documents referred to therein : — 

(A.) 

Extract Supplement to the Jiombai/ Courier, Saturday, January 17th, 1807. 

Sessions of Oyer and Terminer. On Monday last, the court having assembled, pur- 
suant to adjournment, the Honourable the Recorder prefaced the proceedings by 
observing, that in giving judgment on Bryan Maeguire, at a former sessions, he had 
adverted (o iiirunnation which had becMi communicated of atrocious designs intended to 
be executed by that person on the day that lie received sentence. At the request of the 
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parties most concerned, that subject had been very lately investigated, in a private and 
unofficial, but satisfactory, manner, by Mr. Law, a magistrate of the court, and a 
man on whose sense and honour the Recorder placed perfect reliance, lie was now 
most happy that the result of that inquiry enabled him to say, that he utterly disbelieved 
the information which he had received, and he was anxious, as far as his suffrage could 
extend, to deliver the parties from all imputation or suspicion of such horrible projects. 
Whether his original informers were themselves deceived, or intended to deceive him, 
was a question at present neither easy nor necessary, nor perhaps fit, to be determined. 
It was sufficient that the information appeared now to be false. 

(B.) Rombay, 24tli Jan., 1807. 

Sir : In reply to your letter dated yesterday, I have great pleasure in certifying, that, 
during the time you served as lieutenant in the 8th regiment, under my command, your 
conduct as an officer and a gentleman, so far as it came within my observation, was 
correct, and entirely to my satisfaction. 

I am, sir, your most obedient servant, 

To Mr. George Cauty. (Signed) M. Grant, Lieut. Col. 

(C.) 

London, Gth November, 18*2*1. 

Sir: I received your letter of tlie27th August yesterday, and I liasten to give you as 
satisfactory an answer as 1 can. It is impossible for me to adopter disclaim paragraphs 
in a newspaper printed at Bombay seventeen years ago, which 1 have at present no means 
of perusing; I have no copies of the papers to wliicli you advert, and know not where 
to find them. You will not wonder, at so great a dUtanc^v of time, that my recollec- 
tion of the substance of the paragraphs, and of the occurrences to which they refer, 
should be faint and indistinct. 

If I had the newspapers before me, it is probable they would revive my remembrance 
of the matter to which they relate. 

Even without that help, I recollect very well, that you and another olTicer of the 
Company’s service, were convicted before me, in 180G, of some disorderly proceed- 
ings, wliich it was necessary to repress, but wliicb were not of a nature to affect the 
honour and character of those concerned in them, and in vvliich I considered you as 
much the least blamenblc. I also recollect, that information was laid before me, of 
some violent designs entertained by some of those w hu had been engaged in those dis.. 
orders, after the sentence of imprisonment. 1 do not recollect that 1 ever imputed to 
you any participation in these lust designs ; and I am sure that I was afterwards con- 
vinced that you had no share in them. 1 recognize as mine the lunguage of good-ivill 
towards you, which you quote as having been used by me. I have never at any subse- 
quent period imputed, nor do I now impute to you, more than that you were led into 
disorders, for which youth and conviviality cannot be allowed, by a court of justice, to 
be a justification. As far as iny knowledge extends, I should make no scruple in 
giving you all the proofs of confidence in your probity and honour to which a life of 
propriety entitles a man. 

Nothing that occurred at Bombay should, in my opinion, affect your reputation 
injuriously ; your estimation in society ought, 1 think, entirely to depend upon your 
conduct in mure serious affairs, since you have attained a mature age. 

I am, sir, sincerely yours, 

(Signed) J. Mackintosh. 

Addressed to Geo. Cauty, Esq., Advocate and Proctor, George Town, Dcmerara. 

(D.) 

London, 27th November 1808. 

Sir : As you wish to have my opinion how far I think you qualified for an officer in 
Ills Majesty’s service, I have no hesitation in saying, I think you well qualified, and 
capable of making a good officer. 

1 am, sir, your obedient, bumble servant, 

(Signed) O. Nicolls, L. G. 


Mr. George Cauty. 
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THE POETRY OF LAMARTINE’S “SOUVENIRS.” 

No reader, familiar with the history of French literature, requires to be 
reminded of the change wliich the last twenty years have introduced into 
the poetry of that country. The brilliant epigrams of Boileau, the classic 
purity of Delille, and the polished grace of Racine have been driven out 
by the daring extravagancies of Victor Hugo, or replaced by the gentle 
and amiable effusions of Lamartine. This rapid and extraordinary revolu- 
tion of poj)ular taste has a parallel in our own literature, where the didactic 
philosophy of Wordsworth, and the eloquent romance and learned visions of 
Southey, have supplanted the more correct and finished productions of the 
reign of Anne. We speak, of course, generally; for the scholar still 
turns to Pope and to Addison, and doubts whether any future age will sur- 
pass the vigour of the one or the elegance of the other. The appearance of 
liamartine was the light of a mild and cheering star upon the literary hori- 
zon ; too many of his predecessors, — and, alas ! of his contemporaries also, — 
shone only to mislead, and every lover of virtue and of his country hailed 
the harbinger of a purer and better inspiration. In the Harmonies 
I^o^tiques et R^ligiettscSy the principles which he had only partially indi- 
cated in the MMiiationSy were more fully and copiously developed ; his 
praise of virtue and exhortations to a religious life became more frequent 
and earnest, and his illustrations and imagery were chiefly selected, less 
with a view' of adorning a tale, than of pointing a moral. In the rank to 
wdiich this w'ork elevated the writer, his subsequent conduct has tended to 
confirm him. The reader is inclined to pardon some exaggeration, and a 
little too much sentimental tenderness, in consideration of the genuine feel- 
ing and sincerity of the author. The distinguishing features of his poetry 
are gentleness and simplicity, coloured by a very rich and picturesque 
fancy. In tenderness and pathos, he often recalls to our recollection the 
nJitural gracefulness of some of the earlier poets. His thoughts flow' in a 
placid stream, not very deep, but generally clear and unru tiled ; and, in 
some of his 1 lyinns for (.^hildrcn, he unites to the unaffected harmony of 
our own Watts, a more poetic combination of images, and a greater deli- 
cacy and harmony of expression. 

Tliese remarks might be protracted not w'ithout interest; but our present 
observations must be limited to the occasional poems interspersed through his 
recent Travels in the East. As a whole, they are certainly inferior to his 
collected poems ; but they contain pa.ssages of very considerable beauty, a 
few of w'hich w e shall endeavour to present in an English dress, w'ithout aim- 
ing at W'hat every reader of liamartine knows to be impossible, a literal 
translation. We begin w'ith an extract from Geihsefnarn\ on la Mori de 
Jn/ia, a poem consecrated to the memory of the poet's only child, whom 
he lost during his journey : — 

When my foct trod the paths of Calikv*, 

They linger’d not upon the linllow’d place. 

Where the palm-boughs were strew’d to welcome Thee,* 

Or ficavcn’.s bright glory beam’d upon thy face 


*■ The Saviour. 
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Where from a thousand lips the joyful cry. 

Hosanna ! rose into the sunny sky ; 

Or thou the mourner’s sorrow didst beguile. 

Or teach the playful infant’s heart to smile. 

But lead, I cried, into the place of tears, 

The fatal Garden, where the Son of God, 

The voice of hatred ringing in his cars, 

W'cpt, as the thorny path of grief he trod. 

In this desolate spot, the poet recalls to mind the sufferings of his divine 
master, and meditates on his own affliction and bereavement : — 

Not far beneath her mother’s sheltering wing. 

My child, my love, my darling treasure, lay ; 

Her beauty ripening with each dawning spring, 

W’’hen Heaven her gentle spirit called away. 

Her cheerful face upon the memory threw 
A bloom— >a fresbness, like the summer dew ; 

And every father, as she glided by, 

Turn’d round and bless’d her with half envying eye. 

Sole treasure left by grief’s tempestuous sea. 

Sole fruit of so many uprooted llow’rs ; 

Sweet spirit of young hope and innocent glee, 

For ever garlanding my peaceful hours ! 

A gleam of sunshine on my window pane, 

A bird that on my lip breath’d out its strain, 

A song of sweetness round my couch at niglit, 

A kiss, a welcome, with the morning light ! 

Oil, more, yet more ! in that unclouded eye. 

My mother’s love shone softly into mine,* 

And sorrow faded from my bright’niiig sky 
Before tiic bcaiiiing of that face divine! 

Her voice, the echo of days free from care, 

Her footstep shook a charm upon the air. 

Her look woke sweet thoughts of departed years, 

Her smile pour’d hope and sunshine on my tears. 

A shadow pass’d along her forehead white 
At every sigh that stole out of my breast, 

And tear-drops dimm’d her fond eyes’ purple light 
At each faint heaving of my spirit’s rest. 

Pure from her heart the lucid fountain flow’d. 

With joyful smiles her meek lip ever glow’d, — 

Save with clasped hands, beside her mother’s knee. 

Her evening pray’r, O Lord, she breath'd to thee. 

I dream’d I bore her to this hallow’d land, 

Dear to my youthful heart — upon my knee 
Holding her little feet within my band, 

While her soft face was lifted unto me— 

About my stooping neck her arm entwin’d, 

Her golden tresses floating in the wind. 

Her teeth of pearl through lips of coral gleaming, 

Her silvery laugh upon the zephyr streaming. 

* An allusion to his mother, whom Julia recalled to his memory:— 

“ Citait plus ; demamerct helat / c^nait V image T* 
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Then pride and joy within my bosom spoke— 

Fntlicr ! while these bright eyes of beauty shine, 

1 pray not my life's chain of care be broke. 

That other flowers about my head may twine ! 

What gifts to me l>elong, or fair, or sweet, 

Scatter, O heavenly Father, round her feet ; 

Let gladness crown her happy marriage-bed, 

A husband's love about her path be shed ! 

Wrapt in the madiVning dream of Joy and prayV, 

The burden of my arms was ail forgot— 

0 (iod ! why droops her head upon the air ? 

Thy father calls — and yet thou answer’st not ! 

Julia ! my Julia ! raise thy face, and speak — ^ 

Wherefore tiiis lianging head, this pallid cheek ? 

My child, iny child, unclose thy heavy eye - 
Speak to me, Julia, quickly, or I die ! 

Staggering faintly, like a drunken man, 

1 bore the (piiet sleeper to the bc-d, 

While the chill blood through every member rai», 

And hope and comfort from my bosom fled. 

Pressing the lip where May's red rose was flown, 

'I'ho pallid brow now senseless as a stone, 

Yet warm as some loaf-jnddcri mossy nest, 

W'hen daylight calls the wood-bird from her rest. — 

And then, alas ! in one undying hour, 

1 sank into a dark and stormy sea ; 

A night of blackness on my head did lowV ; 

My cry of wailing came, () God, to Thee. - 
My hopes, my loves, were centered in this love ! 

.After the raging storm and flood— my dove ! 

The only blossom on life's shatter’d tree 
The wintry wind and ruin had spared to me. 

And now Death dwells in each forsaken room ; 

With idle step and vacant thought I glide 
'riiroiigh the deserted chamber's twilight gloom. 

Two weeping eyes for ever at my side ! ^ 

One rayless cloud of never-fading night 
Broods on the morning sun, the setting light. 

Thy arm, thy sword, hath dealt the blow, O God ? 

My Father chides— In tears 1 kiss the rod ! 

Our next specimen is of a lighter character. It was addressed to a lady 
who requested some memorial of llie traveller. The appearance of a 
beautiful woman in tiic moonlight, with a pipe in her hand and a dagger in 
her girdle, was not witliout its inspiration : — 

Oh , wherefore dost thou ask a song, 
f’air daughter of the East, from me ? 

Sweet flower, the bulbul well might long 
To soothe with melody. 

* In this touching stanza, the poet alludes to his wife. 

/fs/fl/.JoM/’w.N.S.Vor.. 17. No.(»8. 
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We bring not perfumes to the bow'r, 

Nor fruit unto the orange tree. 

Nor stars unto the moonlight hour — 

Why bring a song to thee ? 

But would thy melting eye behold 
A vision brighter than the dream 
Ere breath’d from poet’s harp of gold — 

Gaze on thy shadow in the stream ! 

When the light clouds, that float around, 

Thy soul in perfumed vapours steep ; 

AVIiat dreams from youth’s enchanted ground 
About the charmed fancy creep ! 

* When, like the handle of an urn. 

Thy white arm thy fair brow' doth hide. 

And in the moon’s pale liglit doll) hum 
The diamond dagger at thy side. 

Sitting within thy trellised how’r, 

Where the meek spirits of the night 
The perfume wait of many a How r, 

To clieer the vigil of <lelight. 

Thy lip, in summer fre.shne>s ripe. 

Inhales the rich breath of the rose ; 

Wliile softly through the jasmin pipi* 

The murni’niig water flows. 

No daughter of the poet’s lyre. 

With sunny locks and marble brow, — 

No w^anderer from the Muses* choir, — 

Is hoaiitiful as thou. 

The flower of life from me is gone, 

The bloom of Jove bath tiled away ; 

And my pot'r heart on Beauty’s tin one 
Sheds but a cold and flecling ray. 

All voices save my lyre’s are mute ; 

Blit, oil ! ill youth’s uncloudetl iMuy, 
lluw love had waked the ravish’d lute, 
b’or these sweet clouds that float away \* 

Or graven with a fond deligJit 
Each feature, charmer of tlie hall, — 

When the faint ray of deep’ning night 
Traceth thy shadow on the wall ! 

The fol!o\vin<^ was oceasiotiod hy the visit uf a young Arab, who, having- 
heard of Lamartine’s arrival at Kaiplia, hastened from St. Jean d’Aere lo 
make the acquaintance of a poet from the west. Me liad been educated 
at Aleppo, and was already celebrated for his poetical productions, oi 
.some of which translations are given in the Souvenirs. They seated 
themselves by a fountain, in the garden of M. Mala^’aniba, and conversed 
by the aid of Lamartine's dragoman. 'J'he day was wearing away, aial 
the French poet proposed that they should celebrate their meeting by the 


* From the pipe. 
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composition of a few verses in their native tongues. The Arab applauded 
llic proposal, and, drawing from his girdle the ink-horn and pen, — insepara' 
ble companions of an Arabian author, — retired a few steps to meditate upon 
his subject; and ccntainly a more delightful theme has rarely suggested itself 
to a poet than the young and lovely daughter of Madame Malagarnba. The 
poems in her praise will gain additional interest from the accompanying 
sketch in ])rose. Her eastern costume, he says, heightened the charms of 
her person ; her long hair, of a deep flaxen and slightly golden, was 
platted upon her head in a thousand tresses, which floated down her naked 
shoulders. A confused mixture of pearls, gold scfjnins, and white and red 
flowers, was scattered over her Iiair, as if some one had drawn a handful 
out of a jewel-box, and scattered, as it were, a shower of gems and 
flowers. Every thing became her, for nothing can sit ill on a beautiful 
head of filleen; her bosom was uncovered, after the manner of Arabian 
women ; a tunic of muslin, embroidered with silver flowers, Avas fastened 
by a shawl round her waist; her arms were enveloped in full sleeves ; large 
pantaloons, in a thousand folds, completed the costume, and her legs were 
clasped aljovc the ancle by two bracelets of silier, one ornamented with 
little silver bells, wligwe chimes accompanied the motion of her feet. No 
poet, he adds, ever painted so ravishing an apparition, but he thinks that 
tlie llaidee of Don ^fuan somewhat resembled her, though wanting the 
charm of her innocence and purity. We begin with the tribute of the 
young Arab ; — 

111 KaipliaN groen ami lonely bower, 

Dear to tlic sun in summer eves, 

Benins forth a young and tender flower 
'riirough the palm's o'er-shadow’in,;^ leaves. 

Her bright eyes sparkle with the fire 
That burns within the fair gazelle ; 

Or like a drop of silver di?w 
In the white bosom of .'i shell. 

Oh sweet this blossom's rich perf’uuie — 

The chieftain on his steed of might. 

Fleeing before flie Curse of Doom, 

Lingers to breathe the soft delight. 

'I'he hot wind of the desert shakes 

The fragrance from the pilgrim's vest ; 

But no reil wind the tempest wakes 
Can fiiiig this odour from the breast. 

It blooiiictli where a crystal stream 
For ever charms the balmy hour : 

Tell me, fair girl, thy futlier's name. 

And I will name to thee the flow’r.* 

Our version is made from the bVciicIi translation of Lamartine. His 
own lines, suggested by the shadow of her face in the water, breathe an 
eastern extravagance and fantastic beauty not uiipleasing : — 

* “ Jeunejiiici dh-moi Ic nowde ton pere, 

Je te rfime Ic nom de cettc/feur,'* 
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Dear spring, when on thy verdant rim, 

At evening, Lilia comes to dream, 

Her image sleeps upon thy breast — 

A star upon the tranquil stream ! 

Thy waters in the breeze arc stirrM, 

Nor glittering sand nor reeds we see ; 

Daylight and beauty charm the fount ; 

The rapt eye seeks its heaven in thee. 

Thou art the shade of lovely things ; 

Eyes purple as the wreathing flow’r 
That round thy marble basin clings ; 

Teeth white as a young hawthorn>sho\v'r : 

Fair tresses bright with gems and bloom, 

Floating in many a radiant fold. 

Over her heaving bosom ; — chains 
Binding her vermeil arms in gold. 

1 stretch my hand out, lest the wind 
The shadow from the stream should cast ; 

And my warm lips w'ould drink the wavci 

B'here this sweet form hath past. 

• 

Sweet gill, upon this crystal fount 
All image of my bosom see; 

For thou the same delight dost shed. 

And the same gloom on me. 

Thy presence brings the clearest light — 

Thou partest from me — and *tis night ! 

The foregoing examjilos will enable tlic reader to estimate the talent oi' 
Lamartine in eastern poetry. It will be admitted, wc think, that he fre- 
quently catches tlie richly-coloured hues of oriental song, and that his 
gentle and harmonious style is wtdl adapted to express the warnitli of 
amatory passion. He is deficient in variety of manner, and in liveliness 
and dramatic spirit of character. He is too descriptive and too sentimental : 
in this respect, he is inferior to Victor Hugo, the iivoAved leader of the 
romantic school of poetry in France, and \i'ho, in the pn'face to l.es 
OrientaleSy has explained his poetical creed with great animation. He 
thinks that poetry ought to resemble one of the beautiful old totvns of 
Spain, where you find every thing : a cool promenade among oranges by 
the river side ; an open sunny ground for festivals ; streets, broad, narrow, 
and sometimes dark, where the eye discovers a muliitiide of houses, of 
every form and fashion, labyrinths of buildings side by side ; palaces, hos- 
pitals, convents, taverns, all diflering from each other, and all bearing 
their several destinations impressed upon their architecture ; markets full of 
people and fruits; burial-grounds, where the living arc sih'nt as the dead; 
the theatre with its music and ornaments ; the old weather-beaten gibbet, 
whose stone is worm-eaten, whose iron is rusted, where the skeleton creaks 
to and fro in the wind; in the midst, a (wothic cathedral, with its finely- 
wrought spires, its portals worked with bas-reliefs, its massive yet delicate 
pillars, its glittering chapels, its sculptured saints, — wonderful structure ! 
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im])ressive in its majesty, curious in its composition, beautiful at two leagues, 
and beautiful at two paces; and, lastly, at the opposite end of the town, 
concealed among the sycamores and palms, the oriental mosque, with its 
domes, painted gates, and cool arcades, the verses of the Koran upon the 
])ortaIs, the mosaic of the pavement and of the avails opening its beauty to 
the sun like a vast flower full of perfume/’ All this is very pretty — and 
very extravagant. But there is much justice in his comparison of his own 
poetry to the oriental mos((ue. We shall translate a poem, by Victor 
llugo, entitled The Veily which seems an excellent specimen of that dra- 
matic energy, the aViscncc of which we have noticed in Lamartine : — 

r 11 E V E 1 L. 

AN ORIENTAL DIALOOL'E. 


The Sister, 

TIicre’s a cloud upon your brow, brotlier, 

A shadow of the night. 

And a dark flame in yoiir eyes, brother, 

Like a pale lamp's funeral light. 

Tlic girdle round your waist is torn, 

And lliricc, O heaven ! — or, do 1 dream?— 
Half-leaping from the gaping sheath, 

I see the dagger’s fiery gleam. 

Tirst lirolher. 

Sister, sister, speak and say, 

Hast thou raised thy veil to-day ? 

Sister, 

Returning from the bath, brother, 

Ueturning from the hath, my lords, — 
Hidden from the hateful ga/c 
Of the infidels’ curs’d hordes, — 

111 the burning, sultry noon, 

Passing hy the place of pray’r— 

A moment, fainting with the heat, 

My veil I opened to the air. 

Second limthcr. 

Sister ! sister ! hast tlioii not seen 
A stranger in a caftan of green ? 

Sister, 

He did not see my face, brother, 

My face he could not see ; — 

Rut ye whisper low unto each other. 

Ye whisper terribly. 

Lay not blood upon your soul, — 

Brother ! iny face he could not see ! 

1 am a woman weak and lone, 

Then glare not thus in wrath on me. 
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Third Brother^ 

Sister ! sister ! the sun to-day 
Red as crimson pass'd away ! 

Sister. 

IMercy ! mercy ! brother, hear ! 

What have I <lone? — uiy senses tuil ! — 
O God ! four daggers in my side — 

Alas, my veil, my snow'- white veil ! 

Oh j shake not off my bloody hands — 
Support me — ^liear your sister’s cries ! — 
A darker veil — the veil of Death — 

Creeps o’er my fainting eyes, 

Foiiith lirolhet'. 

Sister ! the shadow about thee is roll’d — 
This veil, at least, thou wilt never unfold ! 


ESTATi: OF Me CEINTOCK AND CO. 

TO Till-: KDITOli. 

Sill ; Allow me to make your journal the medium of a few inquiries relative 
to the affairs of the late firm of McClintock, Morton, and Co. 

I wish to know, in the first place, to what end the exertions of the surviving 
partner, Mr, McClintock, have for the last seven years been directed, and 
why, during that period, no dividend of any kind has hetm paid, while the 
as.scts hav'c been encumbered, mo.st unprofitalily, I think, vvitii an expense of 
nearly Rs. 5?00 per yncfiscni, merely to cover his personal expenses ? 

It would be satisfactory to me, likewise, to learn, under what plea he should 
have been exempted from the insolvent court, after reducing so many indivi- 
duals (widows and or[)han.s) to a state of actual beggary and want ; and why, 
also, proper measures were not taken to ascertain the validity of his wife’s 
marriage-settlements; some of which, it is supposed, were made while the 
house was in a state of insolvency ? 

The suffering creditors, especially that portion of them resident in England, 
have little or no opportunity of making themselves acquainted with these im- 
portant facts; and the gentlemen appointed Iruslevs, being in a similar predica- 
ment to those over whose affairs they preside, but too frequently evince 
an indifference to the interests of the creditors, and u sympathy for their 
insolvent friends, quite incompatible with the nature and spirit of the office of 
trustee. 

Your obedient servant, 

A Caeditor to the Estate of McClintock, Morton, and Co. 


June 1835. 
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ON THE EXTENSION OF THE CHINESE EMPIRE. 
nv TUK LATi: M. AHKL-RtixMIJSAT. 

Wk should form but incorrect notions respecting China, and should have 
but an imperfect idea of the advantages which might be obtained from study- 
ing its history, if we conceived it, as it were, an isolated empire, at the extre- 
mity of Asia, separated from the rest of the world, the access to which 
had always been interdicted to foreigners, and whose external relations had 
been limited to a few transient communications with the nations nearest to its 
frontiers. Events, the causes and effects of which were confined within the actual 
limits of China, would afford us but a very slender and remote interest ; wc 
could share hut little in the most surprising revolutions and the most san- 
guinary catastrophes, on so small a theatre as the province of Huo-kwang or 
Honan, especially if they exerted no influence beyond the Great Wall or the 
mountains of Tibet. 

But it would, peiiia))s, be diflicutt to fix upon any period when China w'as 
absolutely without relations with the other nations of Asia, and wholly con- 
centrated in herself. China has almost ever been in Asia what civilized 
Europe is in our time to the rest of the world. Its neighbours have always 
sought its alliance or its protection, borrowed its law's, imitated its institu- 
tions, and studied its literature; it was to them a centre of comincrcc; a kind 
of political metropolis; a model in every respect. The very wars into which 
the Chinese have been sometimes led, by the part they took in the affairs of 
other nations, have contributed to spread their name throngboiit the ancient 
continent, to augment their power and extend their iiifliience. Vast regions, 
situated beyond the natural limits of the emj:irc, have been subjected by them, 
and these coiujuests, which liave not always been entirely unknown in the 
West, by adding immense provinces to their rule, have enlarged the sphere of 
their geographical knowledge, and produced other effects, which it may be 
useful to investigate. It is in the periods when these relations with foreigners 
have been most fre<|ueut and extensive, that wc may hope to draw from Clii- 
nesc history more facts interesting to us, and more resources for general his- 
tory. It is then w'e ccasc to walk in unknown regions ; and, when w e find, at 
tw'o periods in particular, Chinese rule reaching to the borders of the Caspian 
Sea, it is natural to look for, as the results of this extension of their power, 
those effects which almost invariably cause great dislocation of nations and 
their unexpected approximation, the mixture of races, the diffusion of know- 
ledge, and the communication of religious or literary opinions. 

It is proper to premise that, by the subjection of foreign countries, of which 
Chinese writers speak, I do not understand them to mean that condition in 
which the Chinese affect to think all other nations arc with relation to them- 
.selves. Ill this sense, to inquire what were the nations they have subjected 
would be to cxliibit a view of their geographical science. It is not my purpose 
to treat of this species of subjection, which is an abstract idea of a right in 
the minds of the Chinese, and vvliicli comprehends the whole world; but the 
real subjugation of several regions of Asia. Provinces united to the empire 
have often been held by military occupation ; camps have been established 
there, fortresses constructed, roads made for the passage of troops, and 
towns have been garrisoned by the Chinese. More frequently still, the united 
territories have been distributed, in the Chinese manner, into districts of the 
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first) second, and third order, and administered, under imperial generals or 
governors, by national magistrates, who received Chinese titles, patents of 
investiture, and seals as symbols of their dignity. From these dispositions, 
there has necessarily resulted a vast body of geographical facts, from whence 
I propose to fix the extension of the Chinese empire to the West, at the prin- 
cipal epochs of its history. I shall restrict myself, in this brief examination, 
to the most remarkable facts, and, ascending from the present time to the 
Christian era, 1 shall notice more especially the excursions of the Chinese 
into the most remote countries; for the fate of those which adjoin Slien-seand 
the Great Wall, and which, at all times, formed as it were a natural appen- 
dage of the empire, are not, at present, the object of our researches. 

A Chinese geographer, speaking of the chain of mountains which extend to 
the north of Cashgar, and which is so celebrated in China under the name of 
‘ Blue Mountains’ {Thsung-linft), remarks that the rivers which flow thence to 
the northward, discharge themselves into the sea after traversing the country 
of the Tartars (Hoo), and that those which run to the south enter the King- 
dom of the Middle. Elsewhere, describing the country between Shash and 
Badakshan, mention is made of a river named Vo-slia, or ‘ River of Rubies,’ 
which, it is said, also enters the Kingdom of the Midillc. As it is more than 
500 leagues from the chain of the Bine Mountains and Badakshan, to the 
country where we have been accustomed to jilacc the nearest limit of the 
Kingdom of the Middle, or China properly so called, we might conclude that 
this was one of those gross errors which the ancient Chinese writers have 
sometimes committed, respecting countries little known to them. Vet, if we 
were to form such a conclusion, the Chinese author’s erudition would not be 
found faulty on this occasion. China, in fact, extended beyond Cashgar; its 
western limits have varied greatly at different times ; at certain periods, it was 
not requisite to traverse all Asia in order to reach them, because they ap- 
proached countries with which the nations of Europe had always direct rela- 
tions. An exact determination of these limits, under the different dynastic.s, 
cannot be without utility, since it will indicate to us the very countries of 
Upper Asia, re.specting which Chinese writers may furnish us with historical 
or geographical data. It is evident, moreover, that it must facilitate the solu- 
tion of a question which has engagctl so many scholars, — at what period, and 
under what names, was China first known to the ancients ? 

I. 

Chinese Possessions In Western Tartnri/^ under the Present Dynasty, 

One of the causes which have most frequently contributed to extend the 
Chinese power in Tartary, is to be found in the mode of life of the great erratic 
people by whom it is aImo.st wholly occupied, and who alone could collect a 
sufficient force to make war against the empire. Sometimes, the issue of the 
war has been favourable to them, and the subjugation of a part of China, or 
even of all China, has been the result. It is thus that the llcung-noo, the 
Turks, the Tho-po, the Jooan-jooan, the Khi-tat (Khitans), the Joo-che, and 
other Tartar tribes, have gained possession of entire provinces in the north 
of China ; it is thus, likewise, that the Mongols and Manchoos have succeeded 
in imposing their yoke upon every part of the celestial empire. Most fre- 
quently, however, the Chinese have had the advantage in these struggles with 
the barbarians, and, after repelling their incursions, have pursued them beyond 
the deserts. Each battle they gained gave them some hundreds of leagues of 
territor}^, and a few campaigns subjected those vast and always open countries. 
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The inhabitants of the two lines of towns, which seem to mark the road from 
Persia to China, across Tartary, paid to the Chinese the tribute they had here- 
tofore paid to the Tartars : when once the great armies of the latter were dis- 
persed, nothing prevented the emperor of China from sending garrisons to 
the utmost extremities of the empire they had abandoned to him. We have 
beheld, almost in our own day, a revolution of this kind. The Manchoos, 
when they became masters of China, had at first no possessions in Western 
Tartary. On the north dwelt the Kalkas, descended from the Mongols, whom 
Hung-woo had expelled from the empire. On the north-west were the Olets, 
whose different branches ruled south and west of the Altai mountains, and as 
far as Tibet. The Kalkas soon became vassals to the Manchoos ; but the 
Olets, being more distant, kept themselves for a long time independent of 
their influence, and the union of several of their tribes under one rule seemed 
to threaten China and all Asia with an invasion like that of Genghiz. The 
Manchoo emperors took means, at diflerent times, to provide against this 
alarming danger. Khang.he, in his wars against Kaldan, gave the first blow, 
and Kheen-lung, in his expeditions against Amoorsana, completed the subver- 
sion of this growing power. All the towns of Bukharia, from Kamul to the 
country of the Kirkcez Ka'issaks, found themselves thereby subjected to the 
Chinese, or, rather, to the Manchoos. Abcydoiileh, prince of the Turks of 
Kamul, submitted in the thirtj’-sixth year of Khang-hc (IflO/)* and surren- 
dered Tsebden-baljoor, son of the ccleliratcd Kaldan, and some other chiefs 
of the Olets. As a reward for this important service, his troops were organ- 
ized so ns to compose a banner in the imperial army, and the prince himself 
had the titles of chief of Chasak, Dargan, &c. The prince of the Turks of 
Toorfan, named Amcen-khojo, was for similar reasons created or chief 
of a banner, in 17^fi* In the sequel, he, as well as a descendant of the prince 
of the Olets, received the title of king. 

When the Chinese armies had penetrated as far as the Elc river, and anni- 
hilated, in the very country which had been its habitual seat, the power of the 
Chungar Olets, the Turks of the adjoining countries hastened to submit to 
the victorious arms of Khcen-Iung. This event took place in the year 17^5. 
There were be.sides a great number of Turkish tribes who recognized the 
sovereignty of the Manchoos, retaining, although they submitted to them, 
their national name. Such w^erc the Turks of Ooshe, Khasigar (Casbgar), 
Yerkiyang (Yarkand), Khotiyaii (Khoten), Aksoo, Kooche, Shayar, Say rim, 
Phijan, £le, Koorle, Boogoor, Pac, Kharashar, and some others. The chiefs 
of these tribes retained their ranks and titles, from that of akim-bek, the 
highest, to that of ming-bek, or chiliarch ; but oificers were also appointed, 
who were charged with the administration of all the cities. Several other Turk- 
ish towns paid tribute without being subjected to the immediate authority of 
the Chinese. We may conceive the terror inspired by the latter in these coun- 
tries, after the destruction of the Olets, from the trifling force which they 
maintained there to repress revolts. The Chinese general who, in 17^9, 
having made himself master of Cashgar, was marching upon Yarkand, required 
of the emperor only 450 Manchoo and 950 Chinese troops. A garrison of 
one hundred men appeared to him sufficient in each of the cities which formed 
the frontier of the Kirkeez. 

When the Manchoos thus began to make expeditions into the west, two prin- 
cipal military routes were traced across Tartary, the divergent branches of 
which connected together all the points which the Manchoos judged it expe- 
dient to pccupy. Small forts, or mere stations, post and express offices, and 
Jof/r, N.S.Vol. 17. No.(i8. 2 O 
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inns for tho government-oiiicers, are disposed at convenient distances, along 
these routes, and their slender garrisons could aid each other from the limits 
of the western provinces to the extremity of the conquered country. In the 
Tartar charts, which were drawn up by order of the emperor Khang-he, and 
which served as the base of D’Anville’s, the beginning of these routes is traced, 
on one side, as far as the Lake of Balgash, called by the Turks Denggis (the 
sea), and on the other, as far as the city of Aksoo, in the country of the 
Doorbets, Akyak and Koorkoosoon, 33°. W. of Peking. But, since the new 
conquests of Kheen-lung, and the entire submission of the Olets, these routes 
have been carried to Cashgar, and even farther, in a country where, as we shall 
presently see, the Chinese had already more than once carried their arms. 

Since this period (17o9), all the cities of Bukharia being considered as uni- 
ted to the empire, it has been deemed expedient to require them to use the 
imperial calendar. 

A missionary informs us, that this calendar was a work so respected amongst 
the Chinese, that the acceptance of it by a state was equivalent to a declara- 
tion that it was subject and tributary, and its refusal was in effect to raise the 
standard of revolt. This assertion is not exactly correct. The calendar is 
not sent to mere tributaries ; it could be of no use to them. But, in order to 
introduce a perfect regularity into all the operations of government, and that 
the ceremonies may be performed, in all places, at proper times and seasons, 
and that the celestial phenomena may accord with the acts of administration 
which they regulate, care is taken to calculate annually, at the Tribunal of 
Mathematics, the time of the rising and setting of the sun, the length of the 
days and nights, and the commencement of the twenty-four divisions of the 
year, for the capitals of the seventeen Chinese provinces and the three pro- 
vinces of the Manchoos, as well as for the principal places of the country 
of the Mongols and the Turks, where the Chinese maintain garrisons. The 
places most remote in longitude from the capital of China, and which may be 
considered as being, in the opinion of the Chinese, the extremities of the 
empire on the west, arc the establishments on the banks of the £le, where 
state criminals are sent into exile, Sere-kool and Cashgar, and the country 
of Bolor and Badakshan. Thus, even in our time, the limits of the country 
of C/iin, as the Orientals call China, reach within forty leagues of Balkh and 
Bamian, beyond the point whence the streams diverge, some to lose themselves 
in the sands of Gobi, others to fall into the Caspian Sea. We shall find, as 
we ascend to more ancient times, that Chinistan must have extended itself, 
at least at two historical periods, still nearer to Europe. 

If. 

Under the Ming Dynasty. 

When China began to be known and frequented by European travellers, the 
Ming emperors reigned there. By a singular chance, it was precisely under the 
princes of this dynasty, that the relations of the Chinese with foreigners were 
most restricted, and their possessions in the west were less extensive ; and 
since their geographical knowledge, as well the rest of their science, is the 
result not of abstract and systematic researches, but of practical study adap- 
ted solely to the wants of the government, it follows that the Chinese were 
never more deficient in geographical knowledge than at the moment when we 
obtained an opportunity to begin our estimate of them; and that if, in order 
. to appreciate their progress, we had only the works conposed un'der this 
dynasty, we should have nothing to oppose to the conclusions which the early 
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nalMionaries formed upon this point, and which they circulated and authenti- 
cated in Europe. Thus, we might suppose with them that the Chinese named 
their empire Kingdom of the Middle^ because they supposed it to be placed in 
the midst of the earth, and surrounded only with some hundreds of islands, 
which are the foreign countries of which they have heard, and which was all 
they knew of the rest of the universe. 

It was, in fact, at this point of ignorance that, towards the close of the last 
dynasty, all those had arrived, in China, who do not follow literary researches 
professionally, that is, the major part of tho literati. There are maps of that 
period, in which the North Sea is represented as at a short distance from the 
Great Wall : it would be absurd to conclude from thence that the learned, and 
especially the geographers, were ignorant, even at that period, of the enor- 
mous interval between the one and the other, and of the extent of the coun- 
tries of Tartary, where the Chinese so many times fought, and which are so 
well described in the historical geographies of the different dynasties. It is 
because, in China, tradition, in purely speculative sciences, exists only for 
scholars of the first order, and is constantly interrupted for the vulgar literati. 
Assuredly, when tho victorious armies of Yung-lo pursued in all directions 
the princes of the family of Genghiz Khakan, and chased before them the 
Mongol tribes as far as the banks of the Black River, tolerably accurate ideas 
of the extent of the country, which was then the theatre of war, must have 
been entertained at Peking. When Hung-woo, alarmed by the preparations 
of Tamerlane against him, hastily fortified all the passes and defiles which 
must be traversed in proceeding from Samarkand to Shen-se, there can be 
little doubt that he had pretty correct information respecting the interval over 
which his aggressor had to march. Yet, towards the end of the Ming dynasty, 
ordinary writers scarcely knew which was the Black River, and took Samar- 
kand, not for a city, but for a vast country situated to the west of the great 
desert. The Chinese government then reached no farther than Kan-sQh. The 
Ming emperors had ceased to keep up armies in Ho-se, that is, the coun- 
tries west of the Hwang-ho, near Kokenoor and in the territory of Thun- 
hwang, at Sha-chow. The pass of Kea-yu was the frontier of the empire on 
this side. Their science had the same fate as their arms: it was confined once 
more within the limits of the Great Wall. In short, it is only when the Chi- 
nese have been conquerors that we can hope to find them good geographers; 
and this will suffice, for our present object, in order to direct our attention to 
the epochs when it is known that they were able to derive from their conquests 
a more enlarged degree of information than they possess in the ordinary state 
of things. 

III. 

Under the Mongols. 

It would appear, at first sight, that the epoch when the princes of the family 
of Genghiz Khakan divided amongst them almost the whole of Asia, and 
when the branches of that family, established in Persia and Kapehak, recog- 
nized without repugnance the supremacy of that which reigned in China, must 
have been the most favourable to the formation of a geographical system. In 
the thirteenth century, the Mongol empire, which had become the Chinese 
empire, we might say knew no bounds on the west. The first successors of 
Khubelay, the heirs of the title of Khakan, considered the kings of Persia as 
their vassals, or, to speak with more precision, as their officers entrusted with 
the command, for them, of the barbarians of the west. The titles granted to 
those princes by the court of Khan>balik (Peking), always implied this state of 
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things. HiUagu» on setting off upon his expedition, received directions to con- 
quer Se-yu, that is, whatever was to the west of Tartary, to subdue the Ha- 
le-fa of Pa-ha-iha (the khalif of Bagdad) and the neighbouring countries ; and 
when, at the end of eight years (says Chinese history), he had captured the 
king of Pa-ha-tha, passed the sea on the west, and pushed his conquest as far 
as the country of the Franks {Foo4ang)^ he received the title of hereditary 
guard (she-c/iing) of those countries. Argun, grandson of Ilulagu, had received 
of the Khakan, with the investiture of the kingdom of Persia, the title of 
foo^iv^-gan^mitiy ‘ minister of state, protector (or pacificator) of the people ;* 
and this title was inscribed in Chinese characters on the seals with which be 
marked the papers issued from his court. The impression of that used by 
(Eljaytu, (namely, ching-ming4iwang-l€ he-shiiu*tva7i-e) occurs ten times in the 
letter he wrote to Phili|) the Fair. It signities that the supreme emperor has, 
by an express order, confided the government of the ten thousand barbarians 
(i. e, all foreigners) to the faithful and obedient prince. This latter is of the 
year 1307* Various princes, descended from ilfilagu, had, subsequently to 
this period, honorific titles and commands in western Tartary. But the 
countries, the government of which w'as confided to them by the emperor, were 
much nearer China than Persia, whose sovereigns became, by degrees, wholly 
independent of the Khakan, and were in the end wholly forgotten by him. 
In the year 1304, the king of the western countries sent an embassy with 
tribute, consisting of rarities. The ambassador was descended from Hfdagu, 
and was named Choo-plh, He received the title of “Warlike and Ma- 
jestic King of Se-ning,” i. e. ‘ the Pacified West.’ He had also given him a 
gold seal, and, two years after, he w'as intrusted with the command of the 
armies and with the administration of Kan-siih and other adjoining countries. 
Next year, his dignity was raised to “ King of Pin,” which is the name of 
that part of Shen-se, where the ancestors of the Chow dynasty dwelt prior to 
their elevation to the empire. In 13^1, Nao-hoo-le, the son of Choo-plb, 
succeeded his father* From this date, there is no farther mention of the 
princes of the Hidagu branch, as tributaries or feudatories of the great Mongol 
empire. Chinese history abandons still earlier the descendants of Shoo-che, 
that is, the Kapehak branch; merely mentioning, in speaking of Batoo, that 
he went to reign in the western countries, and that, on account of the great 
distance, no authentic information had been received respecting him. The 
details recorded concerning the government of the w'estern countries, and the 
number of officers maintained there by the emperor, afford no means of 
ascertaining precisely their limits at thi.s period. 

Under the latter emperors of the Mongol dynasty, the western limits of 
the empire approached succcs.sivcly the points wc find they reached under their 
successors, the Mings. All the tribes of the Werat nation became detached 
one after another, and their chiefs took possession in their own names of the 
countries where they respectively encamped ; but, in ceasing to recognize the 
real sovereignty of the Khakan of China, not one of them had the temerity 
to usurp this title, whatever might be bis power and authority. It is a point 
acknowledged amongst all these Tartars, and admitted as a fundamental maxim 
of their national law, that there can be only one khakan, whether Tartar or 
not, — who is the Son of Heaven,” or emperor of China. Any one may 
aspire to that rank, but tb^ first step is the conquest of China, which forms, 
as it were, the centre of all the states of Eastern Asia. It is not, as some have 
iniagined, respect for the family of Genghiz which has prevented the assuinp- 
tioii of the titles he bore, since the same deference has been paid at all times, 
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even in ages before the Mongols, to the ** Celestial Khan,” by the sovereigns 
of Heung-noos and other Tartar tribes ; it is rather the respect which all these 
barbarians cherish towards the name of that great civilized nation, with which 
they are accustomed to associate ideas of wealth, power, and splendour, and, 
as it were, a natural and indisputable superiority. 

IV. 

Under the Sung Eynaity, 

In the enumeration of the magistracies created by the Sung emperors, to 
regulate the relations of China with foreign nations, we find the institution, or 
rather the re-establishment, of the Board of llung-loo-sc^hy which took cogni- 
zance of all matters relating to embassies from “ barbarians.” In that office 
were determined the titles to be given to their princes, the arrangements res- 
pecting the tribute brought by ambassadors, the presents given in return, and 
the honours paid to them on their arrival and departure. Persons were also at- 
tached to this board, whose duty it was to obtain information respecting the ex- 
tent of the country from whence the ambassadors came, its distance from China, 
its mountains and rivers, the manners and even the costume of its inhabitants, 
which were carefully drawn and described. Besides this board, there was 
another, called Lepin^yuen^ part of the functions of which was to regulate 
the exchanges or commercial treaties, and, by natural consequence, to trans- 
late the letters of credence, and other official acts written in the languages of 
the Hwuy-hoo, the Too-fan or Tibetans, the Tang-hcang, or people of Tan- 
gut, the Joo-chc, &c. These institutions, and some others of a like kind, do 
not prove, as might be supposed, that the Chinese had, under this dynasty, 
extensive relations with foreigners. What are disguised under the pompous 
name of embassies, were commercial ncgociations, and those with people near 
at hand. Amongst the offices under this dynasty, we do not find those of 
Commandant in Tartary, or Governor of the West. Even during the time 
when this dynasty possessed the whole of China, it had never that extent of 
power, in the west, which, at other epochs, conducted the arms of the Chinese 
thither, and led them into distant wars. Occupied on their own frontiers by 
broils with the Tartars of the north and east, they suffered them to encroach 
insensibly upon the territory of the empire, and in the end were reduced to 
the southern provinces, which the Mongols subsequently wrested from them. 
It was a powerful diversion, and a great obstacle to conquest, to have to resist 
perpetually the Khitats, who had subdued half of northern China, as well as 
the Joo-che, who destroyed the power of the Khitats, and became still more 
formidable to the Sungs. But, independently of these continual attacks, 
which, by turning the attention of the Chinese towards the northern frontier, 
prevented them from meditating any aggrandizement in the west, there was 
another obstacle on that side, which cut ofl^ as it were, the communication of 
China with Western Tartary. I refer to the kingdom of Tangut, which was 
formed, about the beginning of the tenth century, in the country to the north- 
east of Tibet, around the Blue Sea, and in those parts which adjoin Shen-se 
and Tartary ; which opposed a firm barrier against an union, real or apparent, 
between any part of Tartary with what remained of the Chinese empire. 

I have no doubt that the Khitats, the emperors of the dynasty of Or, and 
the Tangutians, when carrying their arms and extending their dominion to- 
wards the centre of Asia,* have been mistaken for Chinese ; and it must have 
been so with respect to the first, since the name of Khital was given, subse- 
quently, by the Tartars to the Chinese, and passed to the west, where it gave 
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rise to the name of Cathay. The two other nations possessed Chinese pro- 
vincesy as well as the Khitats ; their princes had in their service many civil and 
military officers who were natives of those provinces^ and all their institutions 
were regulated after those of China. 

This would suffice to induce us to inquire the western limits of their posses- 
sions ; but» unhappily, Chinese writers, though attentive to what respects the 
history of their own country and princes, have little desire to collect facts, 
either historical or geographical, regarding dynasties and nations they consider 
wholly foreign to them, and without any relation with them, except those 
which result from the temporary usurpation of some portions of the territory 
of the empire. The Mongols are the only exception on this point, because 
their princes, although foreigners by origin, having possessed the whole of 
China, are regarded as having been legitimate emperors. Moreover, the histo- 
rians, in relating at great length the events of their reign in China, are very 
brief in respect to their relations with the foreigners. I speak of those who 
have conformed to the system generally adopted, and whose works have been 
admitted into the great bodies of history which are regarded as authentic : this 
does not imply that we may not find in particular chronicles, the lives of 
Mongol princes, and other works lightly esteemed by the literati, interesting 
details respecting events which have transpired in the East. 

V. 

Under the Tang Dynasty. 

The emperors of the Tang dynasty, on becoiiiing peaceful possessors of the 
empire, established in the four frontier provinces, namely, Kwan-neg, in Ho- 
pih, Lung-yeou and Ling-nan, governors-general, whose duty it was to watch 
the foreign kingdoms. These governors had under them lieutenant-governors 
and various officers, some of whom belonged to the Board of Rites, others to 
that of War. Amongst the latter were person.s whose business it was to make 
inquiries respecting the geography, the manners and customs, of foreign nations, 
and to collect their portraits, in their appropriate costume. The brilliant part 
which this dynasty acted in Asia would lead us to expect that we should find in 
its memoirs numerous historical and geographical materials. On perusing the 
different portions of the Tang-shooj the result rather exceeds this expectation 
than disappoints it. 

Confining ourselves to the countries situated to the west of China, whose 
progressive union caused the western frontiers of the empire to recede ; of the 
four provinces just named, there is but one whose position can bear upon our 
researches. This is the province of Lung-yeou, which corresponds with the 
principal part of the modern provinces of Shen-se and Sze-chuen. This pro- 
vince was at first pretty nearly confined within the limits formed by the first 
great curve of the Yellow River. Subsequently, the cities and territories of 
Leang-chow, Sha-chow, Kwa-chow, Kan-chow, and Soo-chow, were united 
thereto, which took place between the years (>19 and 622. The country of 
Ygoor or Kamul was included in 632, under the name of Y-chow, and that of 
Toorfan or Kaou-chang in 640, under the name of Se-chow. 

The incursions which the Turks continued to make in those parts of Tartary 
which had become provinces of the empire, drew upon them armies, whose 
advance was accelerated, and their success promoted, by the disunions which 
existed amongst the different khans. In the j’ear 657> the possessions eff the 
Chinese in these parts had become so large as to require the establishment of 
a governor-general of the western country, the seat of whose government was 
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fixed, in the first instance, at Ho-loo-se, and aflerwards removed into tho 
country of Kaou-chang or Toorfan. Under divers titles, the Chinese officers 
who were sent thither administered, in the name of the Tang emperors, all the 
states situate between China and Persia, until the 3’ear 7B7» when the general 
revolt of the western and northern countries wrested from the Chinese all their 
acquisitions in Tartary. Since that period, many of these countries have sub- 
mitted anew, and have replaced themselves under Chinese rule. But the histo- 
rians avow that this submission was not real, and was restricted, in regard to 
several tribes, to receiving certain officers amongst them, who exercised no 
authority. This admission would prove, were it necessary, that such was not 
the casein the former submission. But the continuance of Chinese armies in 
Great Bukharia, the details which history has preserved respecting the admi- 
nistration of those remote countries, the alliances contracted, the succours and 
protection demanded by the princes of the country, on more than one occa- 
sion, from the celestial khan,” against the Arabians, with many other cir- 
cumstances, leave no room for doubt that the Chinese power was in fact 
pushed as far as the Caspian Sea in the latter part of the seventh and the early 
part of the eighth centuries. 

By ** real power,” I do not understand that the Chinese administered these 
vast countries themselves, — that they removed all their sovereigns in order to 
replace them with officers of the empire. It is certain only that the princes of 
these countries acknowledged themselves vassals of the Tangs; that they 
received from them the investiture of their principalities, with patents, seals, 
and other symbols of dignity ; that they allowed their states to be distributed, 
in the Chinese manner, into /oo, chow^ and h'eeriy or districts of the first, 
second, and third orders ; that each district received a Chinese name, under 
which it was inscribed in the imperial registers. Ail these princes had, besides, 
titles, which denoted their subjection, and the name of their states was even 
changed, conformably to the custom of the Chinese from time immemorial, 
which is their form of taking possession. 

Pa^me is the Chinese name given to this kind of feudatory states, where the 
prince is governor by virtue of the imperial patent, though they are not allowed 
to retain the original name, and are more properly under the protection than 
the rule of the empire. The number of these jia-me became considerable when 
Tae-tsung had subjected nearly all the Turkish tribes. The cities and states of 
Tartary, to which these tribes had given princes, and on which they had 
imposed their yoke, passed, of course, under that of the victor, and the 
Turkish conquests were thus made for the Chinese. The grandees received 
the title of too-toofioo^ which may be rendered ‘ governor,* and the princes 
(whom the Chinese abstained from terming ** kings ”), that of too^ioofoo^seih, 
which corresponds with that of * viceroy,’ and was declared hereditary. The 
tribute imposed upon them did not fall into the general treasury, but were paid 
into that of the respective governors-gencral. Without adverting to the y^o- 
me of the north, east, and south, we will merely remark that, amongst those 
attached to the province of Lung-yeou, there were 51 foo and 198 chow, in 
which were included the different tribes of Turks, of Hwuy-hoo, of Tangutians, 
of Too-koo-hwan, as well as the people of the country afterwards called Bish- 
balik, Khoten, Yarkand, Cashgar, the Tartars on the west of the Yellow 
River, and the sixteen western kingdoms, in which are usually comprehended 
the different states of Great Bukharia. 

In proceeding from east to west, we find, in the first place, four military 
possessions occupied by the Chinese, under several preceding dynasties, con- 
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taining 34 chow^ namely, Kwuy-tsze (or Bish-lialik), established in 646 ; Pe^ 
aha, formerly a dependency of Khoten ; Yan-ke, or Yarkand, a government 
erected in 644, in the place of the kingdom of Yarkand ; and Soo-le, or Cash- 
gar, founded by uniting Soo-le to the empire, in 635« 

The countries situated beyond these four military stations were divided into 
sixteen /bo and seventy-two chow. In 66], the sixteen kings, whose states 
were situated between Khoten and Tokharistan, and Persia, were honoured 
with the title of ^governor’ (too~too-foo)» The ninety-eight districts of the 
first and second order, placed under their government, were subdivided into 
WO keen ; there were likewise 126 keun, or ^ camps,’ in which Chinese troops 
were cantoned. The following were the names of the governments: — 

1. Tokharistan, to which the Chinese gave the name of the Yuy-she, who 
inhabited that country towards the close of the second century B.C., when the 
Chinese first discovered it. The seat of government was A-hwan. Depen- 
dent upon it were twenty-six chow. 

2. The government of the Getes (^Ya-ta), called by the Chinese Ta-han. 
It was established in the city of Ho-lo, and commanded fifteen chow. 

3. The third was established in Ko-ta-lo-che, and received from the Chinese 
the name of the ancient inhabitants, Teaou-che, or Tajiks. Its seat was Foo- 
faou-se-teen, and it commanded nine chow. 

4. This replaced the kingdom of Ho-soo, and was established, under the 
name of Tcen-ma, in the city of Soo-man. It had but two districts. 

6. Kabul ; chief-place the city of Koo-too-she«yaou-sha. 

6. This, which received from the Chinese the name of Seou-scen, was sub- 
stituted for the kingdom of Ke-pin (or Kandahar), and was established in the 
city of Ko-he, with ten chow. 

7. Se^-fung, established in the kingdom of Chc-ching, in the city of Lo-lan, 
had four chow. 

8. In the kingdom of She-han-na, under the title of government of To-pan, 
had one chow. 

9. That of Ke-sha, in the kingdom of Hoo-shc-keen, at Ka-inc-she, com- 
manded two districts. 

10. That of Koo-me, in the kingdom of Ta>moo, had only one. 

11. Lin-fang, in the kingdom of Ou-la-ko, at the city of Mo-ko, had none. 

12. Kwfin-heu, in the kingdom of To-le-kecn, at the city of Te-paou-na, 
had none. 

13. Che-pa, in the kingdom of Keu-me, at the city of Chfih-sih, had none. 

14. This was in the country of Hoo-me-to, at the city of Moo-lfih : it com- 
manded one chow. 

J5. The wang-tiTig, or * royal residence,’ in the county of Keaou-yuy-te- 
k8en, at the city of Poo-sYh. 

16. That of Persia, in the city of Tse-ling, in the kingdom of Persia. 

The lieutenant-general of the west had the superintendence of all these 
governments. 


[Tq be concluded next month. 
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PERSIAN poetry. 

No. I. — Hafi/. 

\; c>*— tPjy 

\j 

The ode of Hafiz, of which the above are the initial verses,* is much 
admired, and a translation of it has been several times attempted. The 
three versions, or rather paraphrases, which follow, — ^by Nott, by Richard- 
son, and by a writer, under the signature of Sadig, in the Bengal llurkaru, 
when that newspaper was conducted by Dr. Gilchri.st, may serve to show 
how difficult it is to catch the meaning of Persian poetry, and perhaps to 
make the mere English reader doubt whether, when caught, the prize is 
W'orth the trouble of pursuit. There is, however, a charm in tializ's 
poetry, which the initiated only know, and which no vulgar tongue can 
express: Balanter az een zubaun^ zubaun-i-deegur-ust Sirr*i- 

ghum-i-ishgra beiatm-i-deegur vst or, in plain English, ^^Love has a 
language of its own.*' 

Nott. 

The youthful season’s wonted bloom 
Renews the beauty of each bower. 

And to the sweet- song’d bird is come 
Glad welcome from its darling flower. 

If to the painted youth that grows 
On perfumed plains, thou Gale shoul Jst strove ! 

Then greet the Cypress, greet the Rose, 

Say that the Basil shares our love. 

Would she who crowns our bowl with wine, 

Fairest of unbelieving maids ! 

For me in all her beauty shine; 

Slave-like, I’d kiss the ground she treads. 

Much, much 1 hate the scoffing crew'. 

Who mock the joys our cups afford : 

Let them unfeigned devotion show 
At rites that crown the festive board. 

O ask not alms at Fortune’s gate. 

But from her hated temple fly : 

She gives her goblet’s poisoned bait, 

She bids thee drink^then bids thee die. 

• The ode la the fifth of the letter in the edition of Hafla printed at Calcutta, 1791. 

JlsiatJourn.ii.S.Voh.n.KoSS. 2 P 
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Persian Poetry, 

Two little handfuls of strew’d earth 
To build thy last abode suffice ; 

Then where the use, or what the worth. 

Of mansions towering to the skies ? 

O’er Egypt, Moon of Canaan reign ! 

On that fair land thy moon must shine : 

Break slavery’s ignoble chain. 

Thy prison quit — a throne is thine. 

But what portends that scatter’d hair. 

Whose curious braids late deck’d thy head : 
Why to the perfumed wanton air 
Thy much-diffusing tresses spread? 

Thou nymph, whose moon-like forehead bears 
An arch as pure as amber bright. 

Why for thy captive spread new snares, 

Why in his torment still delight ? 

Then quaff thy wine, drive sorrow hence; 

But, Hafiz, as in Some we see. 

Make not the Coran a pretence. 

To cover deeper infamy. 

Richardson. 

With sullen pace stern Winter leaves the plain. 

And blooming Spring trips gaily o’er the meads : 
Sweet Philomel now swells her plaintive strain, 

And her lov’d rose his blushing beauties spreads. 

O zephyr, whilst you waft your gentle gale, 

Fraught with the fragrance of Arabia’s groves. 
Breathe my soft wishes through yon bloomy vale. 
Tell charming Leila how her Poet loves ! 

O for one heavenly glance from that dear maiil ! 
How could my raptur’d heart with joy rebound ! 
Down to her feet I’d lowly bend my head, 

And with my eye-brows sweep the hallow’d ground. 

Could those stern fools, who steal Religion’s mask, 
And rail against the sweet delights of love. 

Fair Leila see, no paradise they’d ask, 

But for her smiles renounce the joys above. 

Trust not in Fortune, vain delusive charm ! 

Whom wise men shun and only fools adore ; 

Oft while she smiles, fate sounds the dread alarm; 
Round flies her wheel — you sink to rise no more. 

Ye rich and great, why rear those princely domes? 
Those heaven-aspiring towers why proudly raise ? 
Lo, whilst triumphant all around you blooms. 
Death’s woful angel numbers out your days. 
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No* /. — Hajiz* 

Sweet tyrant, longer in that flinty breast 
Lock not thy heart — my bosom is its throne; 

Here let the timid charming flatterer rest. 

Here feast on joys to vulgar souls unknown. 

But ah ! what means that fiercely rolling eye. 

Those painted locks which scent the ambient air? 
Now my fond hopes in wild disorder fl 3 ^ ; 

Low droops my love, a prey to black despair. 

Those charming brows, arch\l like the heavenly bow. 
Arm not, O gentle maid, with such disdain : 

Drive not a wretch, already sunk full low. 

Hopeless to mourn his never-ceasing pain ! 

But to the fair no longer be u slave. 

Drink, Hafiz, — revel, — all your cares unbend. 

And boldly scorn the mean dissembling knave. 

Who makes religion every vice defend. 


Sadig. 

Now the spring-time of youth all the meadows disclose, 
To the Boolbool sweet tidings are sent from the Rose : 
Now, ravishing Breeze, 

As you pass through the trees. 

Bear my welcome to every flower that blows. 

All ! would my fair Guebre so gaily but smile, 

I would sweep with my e^-ebrows her footsteps the while : 
Then drive not, O thou 
W^ith the amber-like brow. 

To despair a poor heart that’s o’crflowing with bile. 

1 fear that those zealots who rail me for this. 

Yet would give up their law to partake of my liliss : 

Then let the dogs bark. 

Do but tlioii be my ark. 

And like Noah 1 take not a deluge amiss. 

Leave Fortune’s abode, nor her favours request. 

She’s a treacherous hostess that poisons her guest ; 

Say, architect, why 
Dost thou travel so high ? 

Cold clay is thy wages, and there thou niust rest. 

My Fair, seize the day ; like the Israelite boy, 

Leave the prison for court — and thy empire be joy : 

While Hafiz’s song. 

Is, drink the night long. 

But make not religion, like some, a decoy. 
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The literal translation of one of the stanzas is tliis : O, liiy moon of 
Canaan, the throne of Egypt is thine. It is now time that you bid adieu 
to your prison.” It will be observed how much the translators have varied 
in their several paraphrases of it; but none of them appear to have taken 
it in its true and mystical sense. By the moon of Canaan,” the Soofee 
bard typifies his own soul ; and by the throne of Egypt,” the realms of 
Paradise. Having, in preceding stanzas, described the vanity of sublu- 
nary enjoyments, and remarked, that in a few fleeting years a handful of 
earth will be all wc possess, he considers the world to be no better than a 
prison; and, addressing his immortal spirit, under the name of Abraham's 
beloved son, who, like it, had suffered the horrors of a dungeon, carries 
on the allusion by comparing the kingdom of Heaven to the kingdom of 
Eg)'pt, to the possession of which Joseph was raised after his release, and 
exclaims, O my soul, a blessed mansion awaits you in Eden ; now burst 
your fetters of clay, and soar above all low-born cares.” In support of 
the above view, Herbelot (art. Joseph) gives the following interpretation : 
** O Lune, ou splendour de la teiTe dc Chanaan, le trone de TEgypte vous 
est prepare et vous attend : il est done dcsormais temps que vous disiez 
adieu a la prison;” and he adds : I/Interpretc Turc de ce poete dit cju'il 
faut entendre par ce Joseph si ^clatant. Tame fidelc eclairec des lumieres 
divines, laquelle est destinee a la possession du royaume dc Dicu, dont elle 
ne peutcependant jouir plcincment, qu elle nc soitdogagde destenebres des 
choses sensibles, et dclivree de la prison du corps.” 

Farcy Khan. 


BON-MOT OF MAHOMET. 

The best and greatest of men (may God shed upon him copious benedic- 
tions !) was fond of an occasional joke, but when, in his holy sayings, a face- 
tious remark escaped him, it was never other than the truth, though expressed 
in an adroit and indirect manner. It is related that, one day, he said to an 
aged female, ** At the resurrection, no old woman will be admitted into Pa- 
radise.*’ The female, in great distress, exclaimed : Prophet of God, what 
have we poor old women done that we should be excluded from the felicity of 
entering Paradise?” The chosen of God (may heavenly blessings rest upon 
him!) smiled, and, withdrawing the vml of rubies which covered the pearls 
of his teeth, said, “ The Creator (to whom be glory !) will make every old 
woman young again, and will then conduct her into Paradise.”^ 

* Anahct^ from Arabian auUiors, Journ. AmM. February 1836. 
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VISIT TO THE ANKOY TEA-DISTRICT. 

The Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal^ for February last^ contains 
the following memorandum of an excursion to the tea-hills, which produce the 
descri|)tion of tea known in commerce under the designation of Ankoy tea; by 
G. J. Gordon, Esq. 

“ Having been disappointed in my expectations of being enabled to visit the 
Bohea hills, I was particularly anxious to have an opportunity of personally 
inspecting the tea-plantations in the black-tea district of the next greatest 
celebrity, in order to satisfy myself regarding several points relative to the 
cultivation, on which the information afforded by different individuals was im- 
perfect or discordant. Mr. Gutzlaff, accordingly, took considerable pains to 
ascertain for me, from the persons who visited the ship, the most eligible place 
for landing, with the view of visiting the Ankoy hills; and Hwuy-Taou bay 
was at length fixed upon as the most safe and convenient, both from its being 
out of the way of observation of any high Chinese functionaries, who might 
be desirous of thwarting our project, and from its being equally near the tea- 
hills, as any other part of the coast at which wc could land. As laid down in 
the map of the Jesuits, there is a small river, which fulls into the head of this 
bay, by which we were told wc should be able to proceed a good part of our 
way into the interior. In order to make ourselves as independent as possible of 
assistance from the jieoplc, wc resolved to dispense with every article of equip- 
ment which was not necessary for health and safety. The weather had for 
some days been comparatively cold, the thermometer falling to 55° at sunrise, 
and not getting higher than during the day ; so that warm clothing not only 
became agreeable, but could not be dispensed with during the nights ; arms 
for our defence against violence from any quarter, formed likewise a part of 
our equipments, and, trusting to money, and Mr. Gutzlaff's intimate know- 
ledge of the language and of the people, for the rest, we left the ship on the 
morning of Monday, 10th November, proceeding in the ship’s long-boat 
towards the head of the bay, where the town of Uwuy Taou is situated. 

** The party in the boat consisted of Mr. Gutzlaff, Mr. Ryder, (second-officer 
of the Colonel Young\ Mr. Nicholson, late quarter-master of the Water Witeh^ 
and myself, one native servant and eight lascars. The wind being unfavour- 
able, we made rather slow progress by rowing, but taking for our guidance the 
masts of some of the junks which we observed laying behind a point of land, 
wc pulled to get under it, in order to avoid the strength of the ebb tide, which 
was now setting against us. In attempting to round the point, however, we 
grounded, and soon found that it was impossible to get into the river on that 
side, on account of sand-banks, which were merely covered at high-water, 
and that it was necessary to make a considerable circuit seaward to be able to 
enter. This we accomplished, but not till 1 a.m. At this time, a light breeze 
fortunately springing up, we got on very well for some time, but were again 
obliged to anchor, at i past 2, from want of water. As the tide rose, we 
gradually advanced towards the town of Hwuy-Taou, till we came to one of 
those bridges, of which there are several along the coast, that extend over 
wide sand-flats that arc formed at the mouths of the rivers. These bridges are 
constructed of stone piers, with slabs of stone laid from pier to pier, some 
extending over a space of twenty-five feet and upwards, and others being from 
fifteen to twenty-feet space. As the length of this bridge cannot be less than 
three-quarters of a mile, the whole is very striking as a work of great labour. 
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if not exhibiting either much skill or beauty. We were informed^ by some boat- 
people, that we should not find water to carry us beyond the bridge; but, ob- 
serving some tall masts on the other side, we resolved on making the experi- 
ment, and pushing on as far as we could. It was almost dark when we passed 
under the bridge, and we had not proceeded far when we were again aground. 
This, however, we attributed to our unacquaintance with the channel ,and as 
the tide floated us ofl^ we continued advancing, notwithstanding the warning 
of a friendly voice from the bridge, that entreated us to return to the town, 
promising us comfortable quarters, and a guide, &c. Being rather distrustful 
of the motives for this advice, however, \vc proceeded for some time longer, 
but at length found it impossible to proceed farther, the ebb having at the same 
time commenced. We therefore spread an awning, and prepared to make 
ourselves as comfortable as possible for the night. The day had been the 
warmest we had experienced for a month past ; but the niglit was very cold, 
and our boats, as may be imagined, far from commodious for so many people. 

“ At da 3 ’-light, we found that there was not six inches of water in any part 
of the channel, and from the boat we stepped at once upon dry sand. Tlic 
survey from the bank showed us plainly that it would be impossible to proceed 
any farther by water. We accordingly prepared to march on foot, taking with 
us three lascars who miglit relieve each other in carrying our clonk -bug of 
blankets and great coats, as well as some cold meat. We ordered the people 
to prepare a meal as fast as possible, intending to make a long stretch at first 
starting, and Mr. Nicholson was directed to remain in charge of the boat with 
five lascars, to move her down under tli« bridge on the return of the flood, 
and there to wait our return for four or five days. Crowds of people now 
began to collect round the boat, moved by mere curiosity. Mr. Gutzlaft' in- 
duced some of them to get ducks and fowls for the use of the boat\s crew, 
and, strange to say, prevailed on one man to become our guide, and on two 
others to undertake to carry our baggage, as soon as wc should be a little 
farther off from the town and out of the way of observation. 

" After a little, an old gentleman made his appearance on a chair, who 
proved to be the head-man of the town : he inquired whence we came and 
whither we were going, which wc freely told him. With these answers he 
seemed perfectly satisfied, probably from finding them correspond with what 
he had been already told by some of the people with whom wc had communi- 
cated on the subject, in seeking information and assistance. He measured 
our boat with his arms, but offered us no obstruction nor even remonstrance. 
We observed him, however, after he had interrogated ns, sending oif two or 
three messengers in different directions, which made us the more anxious to 
be off. It w'as, however, pa.st 0 o’clock before Mr. Ryder had completed his 
arrangements for the boat’s crew, and the sun was already powerful. We were 
soon joined by our guide and the coolies, and our cavalcade winding along the 
foot-paths, which are the only roads to be met with, made an imposing ap- 
pearance. Mr. Gutzlaff and the guide led the way, followed by a lascar with 
aboarding-pike ; next came the baggage, attended by a lascar similarly armed. 

1 followed with pistols and attended by a lascar armed with a cutlass, and Mr. 
Ryder, carrying a fowling-picce and pistols, brought up the rear. 

" Skirting the town of Hwuy-Taoii, we proceeded in a N.N.E. direction, at 
a moderate pace, for an hour and a-lialf, when wc stopped at a temple, and 
refreshed ourselves with tea. Nothing could be more kind or more civil than 
the manners of the people towards us hitherto, and if we could have procured 
conveyance here, so as to have escaped walking in the heat of the day, loaded 
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as we were with heavy woollen clothes, we should have had nothing further to 
desire ; as it was, my feet began already to feel uncomfortable from swelling, 
and, after another hour’s marching, 1 was obliged to propose a halt till the 
cool of the evening. Fortunately, we found, however, that chairs were pro- 
curable at the place, and we accordingly engaged them at a half-dollar each. 
These were formed in the slightest manner, and carried on bamboo poles, 
having a cross-bar at the extremities, which rested on the back of the bearer’s 
neck, apparently a most insecure as well as inconvenient position ; but, as the 
poles were at the same time grasped by the hands, the danger of a false step 
was lessened. We had not advanced above a mile and a-half before the bear- 
ers declared they must eat, and to enable them to do so they must get more 
money. With this impudent demand we thought it best to comply, giving them 
an additional real each. After an hour’s further progress, we were set down 
at a town near the foot of the first pass which we had to cross. There the 
bearers clamorously insisted on an additional payment before they would carry 
us any further. This we resisted, and by Mr. Gutzlaff ’s eloquence gained the 
whole of the villagers, who crowded round us, to join in exclaiming against the 
attempted extortion. Seeing this, the rogues submitted and again took us up. 
Mr G. mentioned that, while we were passing through another village, the 
people of which begged the bearers to set us down that they might have a look 
at us, they demanded 100 cash as the condition of compliance. The country 
through which we passed swarmed with inhabitants, and exhibited the highest 
degree of cultivation, though it was only in a few spots that we saw any soil 
which would be deemed in Bengal tolerably good ; rice, the sweet potatoes, 
and sugar-cane, were the principal articles of culture. 

We had now to ascend a barren and rugged mountain, which seemed 
destined by nature to set the hand of man at defiance ; yet, even here, there 
was not a spot where a vegetable would take root, that was not occupied by at 
least a dwarf-pine, planted for the purpose of yielding fire-wood and a kind of 
turpentine ; and, wherever a nook presented an opportunity of gaining a few 
square-yards of level ground, by terracing, no labour seems to have been 
spared to redeem such spots for the purpose of rice-cultivation. In ascending 
the pass, we soon came to places where it was difficult for our bearers to find a 
footing, and where they had consequently to pick out their steps as they ad- 
vanced. To assist themselves, they gave the chair a swinging motion, with 
which they kept time in raising their feet. 

This was far from agreeable, and the first impression felt was, that it was 
done merely to annoy; but we very soon saw that the object was different. The 
highest point of the pass I should conjecture to be about 1 ,200 feet above the 
plain, and the descent on the north side to be nearly equal to the ascent from 
the south, say 1,000 feet. At half-past four, we arrived at a rather romantic 
valley, which was to be our halting-place for the day. We proposed to the 
bearers to carry us on another stage next day, but for this they had the impu- 
dence to ask five dollars per chair. This, of course, we would not listen to 
for a moment, and were afterwards happy that we got rid of such rascals, as 
good bearers and on moderate terms were procurable at the place. The name 
of this village is Lung-tze-kio. It seems once to have been a place of greater 
importance than now, exhibiting marks of dilapidation and decay. Even the 
ibot-path over the pass must have been at one time an object of attention, as 
we found in several places the remains of a sort of pavement, and of bridges 
which were now nearly destroyed. The inn at which we stopped afforded as 
few and mean accommodations as could well be imagined ; but we were able 
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to get Borne fowls deliciously grilled, on which, with the aid of sweet potatoes, 
and of the salt beef which we brought with us we made a most hearty repast. 
Among the people who came to see us at the inn, was a very respectable- 
looking young man, a student, who won Mr. Gutzlaff ’s heart by asking him 
for instruction in religion. Unfortunately, the whole contents of a box of 
religious tracts and other books had been distributed in the morning, and Mr. 
G. was unable to supply him with any. The request was no doubt prompted 
by the report of the people who had accompanied us, and who had themselves 
partaken of Mr. G.’s liberality before they volunteered. This young man 
strongly recommended us to alter our course, magnifying the distance of Twa- 
Bo, to which we were bound, to 100 li or 30 miles, and telling us, that at the 
distance of 40 li or 12 miles to the S.W., we should find tea-plantations of a 
very superior description. The exaggeration of the distance led me to sus- 
pect the accuracy of the information in other respects, and I had heard enough 
of contradictory evidence already, not to be swayed by it in the present in- 
stance. 

“ Nov. 12th.— Got into our chairs at a quarter past six a.m., and proceeded 
along a narrow rugged dell to a town, called Koc-Bo. Several nice-looking 
hamlets were seen on the way. The people were engaged in reaping the rice, 
which seemed heavy and well-filled in the ear. In several places, I observed 
that they had taken the pains to tie clumps of rice>stalk together for mutual 
support. Sugar-cane is bound in the same way, and, for additional security, 
the outside canes are mutually supported by diagonal leaves, which serve at 
the same time to form Jthem into a kind of fence. The leaves are not tied up 
round the stalks, as in Bengal ; the cane is slender, white, hard, and by no 
means juicy or rich ; yet, bating the black fungus powder, which is very pre- 
valent, their surface is healthy, and close growing in a remarkable degree. 

We arrived at Koe-Bo at eight o’clock, and finding we could get water con- 
veyance for part of the way on which we were f)rocccding, we engaged a boat 
for that purpose. After a hearty breakfast, we embarked at 10 a .m., amidst 
crowds of people, who covered the banks of the river at the ghat. On in- 
quiry, we found that the river, on which we were proceeding in a W.N.W. 
course, was the same which wc passed at Gan-Ke-Luyu, and flowed to Suen- 
chee-foo. The boat was large, but light, and, being flal-bottomed, drew very 
little water. The stream was so shallow, that it was only by tracing the deepest 
part of the channel, from side to side of its bed, that wc were able to advance 
at all. This was done by poling. In several places, the stream was deepened 
by throwing up little banks of sand, so as to confine its course within a chan- 
nel merely wide enough for the boats to pass through. I estimate the width 
from bank to bank at 200 j^ards, and should judge from the height at which 
sugar is cultivated above the level of the present surface, that the greatest 
depth in the rainy season does not exceed ten feet. Being entirely fed by 
mountain-torrents, its rise must be often very sudden, but I did not observe 
any traces of devastation in its course. Its name, Gan-ke^ or * peaceful 
stream,’ is probably derived from this circumstance; the valley on each side 
seemed well cultivated, the banks being principally occupied by sugar-cane. 
At every village the people poured out as usual to see us, vying with each 
other in marks of civility and kindness. The day, however, becoming very 
hot, we took shelter from the sun under the roof of the boat, to the disap- 
pointment of mafiy, who waded through the water to gratify themselves with 
a sight of the strangers. Coming at last to a high bank, close to a populous 
town, they actually offered the boatmen 400 cash if he would bring us to ; and 
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on his refusals the boys began pelting the boat \frith clods and stones. On 
this Mr. GutzlafT went on deck to remonstrate, and Mr. Ryder to intimidate 
with his gun. Betwixt both, the effect was instantaneoiiSs and the seniors of 
the crowd apologised for the rude manner in which the boys had attempted to 
enforce the gratification of their curiosity. 

“We had been in vain all yesterday and to-day looking out for a glimpse of 
tea*plantations on some of the rugged and black-looking hills close in view ; 
though, at almost every place where we halted, we were assured that such 
were to be found hard by. At three p.m. we reached a town, near the foot of 
the pass, by which we were to reach Taou^ee, the place of our destination. 
There we proposed selling our gold, which, for the sake of lightness, I had 
brought with me in preference to silver, not doubting that 1 should find little 
difficulty in exchanging it at its proper relative value whenever required. In 
this, however, we had been disappointed at our last abode, and we were there- 
fore much vexed at learning from our conductors that the inhabitants of Aou- 
ee were of such a character that the less we had to do with them, and the 
shorter our stay amongst them, the better. Some proof of this we had as 
we were stepping on shore, being for the first time rudely questioned as to our 
destination and object, and why we had come armed ; our reply to the latter 
query being, that we had armed ourselves with the resolution of resisting 
violence should it be offered by robbers or others, we were allowed to pass 
quietly on. The hill we had now to ascend was more rugged, and in some 
places more abrupt, than that over which we were first carried ; and, though 
we had set out at three o’clock, the sun had set long before we came to the 
end of our journey. The moon was unfortunately obscured by clouds, so that 
nothing could be more unpleasant than the unfortunate /tiis our toes were con- 
stantly making against stones, and the equally unfortunate misses, where an 
unexpected step downwards made us with a sudden jerk throw our weight on 
one leg. At length, we reached a village at the further end of the pass, the 
iiihabilants of which were so kind as to light us on. the remainder of our way, 
by burning bundles of grass, to the imminent danger of setting fire to their 
rice-fields, now ripe for the sickle. Arrived at Taou-ee, we were hospitably 
received by the family of our guide, and soon surrounded by wondering visi- 
tors. 

“ Mr. Gutzlaff speedily selected one or two of the most intelligent of them, 
and obtained from them ready answers to a variety of questions regarding the 
cultivation of the plant. They informed him that the seed now used for pro- 
pagating the plant was all produced on the spot, though the original stock of 
this part of the country was brought from Waee-shan ; that it ripened in the 
tenth or eleventh month, and was immediately put into the ground where it 
was intended to grow, several being put together into one hole, as the greater 
part was always abortive ; that the sprouts appeared in the third month after 
the seeds were put into the ground ; that the holes into which the seeds were 
thrown are from three to four inches deep, and that, as the plants grow, the 
earth is gathered up a little round their root ; that leaves are taken from the 
plants when they are three years old, and that there are from most plants four 
pluckings in the year. No mitniire is used, nor is goodness of soil considered 
of consequence, neither are the plants irrigated. Each shrub may yield about 
a tael of dry tea annually (about the twelfth of a pound). A mow of ground 
(840 square paces) may contain 300 or 400 plants. The land-tax is 300 cash 
(780 to a dollar) per mow. The cultivation and gathering of the leaves being 
performed by families without the assistance of bird labourers, no rate of wages 
>4®m/.J(?wr«.N.S.VoL.17.No.68. 2 Q 
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can be specified ; but as the curing of the leaf is an art that requires some 
skill, persons are employed for that particular purpose, who are paid at the 
rate of one dollar per pecul of fresh leaf, equal to five dollars per pecul of dry* 
tea. The fire-place used is only temporary, and all the utensils as well as 
fuel are furnished by the owner of the tea. They stated that the leaves are 
heated and rolled seven or eight times. The green-leaf yields one-fifth of its 
weight of dry tea. The best tea fetches on the spot 23 dollars per pecul, 
(133} lbs.), and the principal part of the produce is consumed within the pro- 
vince, or exported in baskets to Formosa. The prevailing winds are north- 
westerly. The easterly winds are the only winds injurious to the plants. 
Hoar frost is common during the winter months, and snow falls occasionally, 
but does not lie long, nor to a greater depth than three or four inches. 7Vie 
p/anC is never injured by excessive cold, and thrives from ten to twenty years. 
It is sometimes destroyed by a worm, that eats up the pith and converts both 
stem and branches into tubes ; and by a gray lichen, which principally attacks 
very old plants. The period of growth is limited to six or seven years, when 
the plant has attained its greatest size. The spots where the tea is planted 
are scattered over great part of the country ; but there are are no hills appro- 
priated entirely to its culture. No ground, in fact, is formed into a tea- 
plantation that is fit for any other species of cultivation, except, perhaps, that 
of the dwarf-pine already alluded to, or the Camellia Obeifera. Mr. GutzlafT 
understood them to say that the plant blossoms twice a-year, in the eighth 
moon, or September, and again in winter ; but that the latter flowering is 
abortive. In this, I apprehend, there was some misapprehension, as seed of 
full size, though not ripe, were proffered to me in considerable quantities early 
in September, and none were found on the [dants which we saw. I suspect 
that the people meant to say that the seeds take eight months to ripen, which 
accords with other accounts. We wished much to have spent the following 
day (the 13th) in prosecuting our inquiries and observations at Tavvand and its 
neighbourhood, but this was rendered impracticable by the state of our finan- 
ces. We had plenty of gold, but no one could be found who would purchase 
it with silver at any price. We, therefore, resolved on making the most of 
our time by an early excursion in the morning previous to setting out on our 
return. 

“ We accordingly got up at day-break, and proceeded to visit the spot where 
the plants were cultivated. We were much struck with the variety of the 
appearance of the plants ; some of the shrubs scarcely rose to the height of 
a cubit above the ground, and those were so very bushy, that a hand could 
not be thrust between the branches. They were also very thickly covered with 
leaves, but these were very small, scarcely above ^ inch in length. In the same 
bed were other plants, with stems four feet in height, far less branchy and with 
leaves li to 2 inches in length. The produce of great and small was said to 
be equal. The distance from centre to centre of the plants was about 4} feet, 
and the plants seemed to average about two feet in diameter. Though the 
ground was not terraced, it was formed into beds that were partly levelled. 
These were perfectly well dressed as in garden cultivation, and each little plan- 
tation was surrounded by a low stone fence, and a trench. There was no 
shade, but the places selected for the cultivation were generally in the bot- 
toms of hills, where there was a good deal of shelter on two sides, and the 
slope comparatively easy. I should reckon the site of the highest plantations 
we visited, to be about 700 feet above the plain ; but those we saw at that 
height, and even less, appeared more thriving, probably from having somewhat 
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better soil, though the best is little more than mere sand. I have taken spe- 
ciinens from three or four gardens. Contrary to what we had been told the 
preceding night, I found that each garden had its little nursery, where the 
plants were growing to the height of four op five inches, as closely set as they 
could stand ; from which 1 conceive that the tea-plant requires absolutely a 
free soil, not wet^ and not clayey^ but of a texture that will retain moisture; 
end the best site is one not so low as that at which water is apt to spring from 
the sides of a hill, nor so high as to be exposed to the violence of stormy 
weather. There is no use in attempting to cultivate the plant on an easterly 
exposure, though it is sufficiently hardy to bear almost any degree of dry cold. 

“ By half-past 10 a.m. we set out on our return, in chairs, which we were for- 
tunate enough to procure at this village, and reached the banks of the river at 
Aou-ec a little before one o’clock. In the first part of our way, we passed 
by some more tea-plantations on very sterile ground. One in a very bleak 
situation, with nothing but coarse red sand by w’ay of soil, seemed to be aban- 
doned. Our reception at Aoii-ee was much more civil than it had been the 
preceding day ; the people suggested that we should remain there till a boat 
could be procured. The day, however, being tolerablj' cool, we crossed the 
river, and proceeded on foot along its banks to Kre-bo, where we arrived 
about four p.m. On the road, a man who had seen us endeavouring to sell 
our gold the day before, told us he believed he could find us a purchaser. 
Mr. GutzlafF .accordingly accompanied him to the house of a fanner, who, after 
having agreed to give 18 dollars for 30 dollars’ worth of gold, suddenly 
changed his mind, and said he would only give w'cight for weight. At Koe- 
Bo, however, we were more successful, procuring 18 dollars for the same 30 
dollars’ worth of gold. On the road, the villages poured forth their popula- 
tion as we moved along. At one place they were actually overheard by Mr. 
Gutzlaff thanking our guides for having conducted us by that road, and pro- 
posing to raise a subscription to reward them. At Kre-bo, wc learned that 
some petty officers had been inquiring after us, which frightened our guides, 
and made us desirous to hasten our return. Having procured chairs, we pushed 
on accordingly to Koe-ee, our first resting-place, where we arrived about 
seven P.M. , and halted for the night. Next morning, the 14th, wc mounted 
our chairs before day-break, but, after going a little way, the bearers let us 
down to wait for day-light, and we took the opportunity of going to look at a 
Chinese play, which w^as in the course of performance hard by. There were 
only two actors, but several singers, whose music to our barbarian cars was 
far from enchanting. Crossing the pass, we met great numbers of people 
carrying salt in baskets, hung in bangics, as in Bengal ; a few with baskets full 
of the small muscle reared on the mud flats near the place of our landing. 
After getting into the plain, we took a more direct road for lIwuy-Taou than 
that by which we had left it. The people forsook their work on the fields, and 
emptied their numerous villages to gaze at us. As the morning was cold, I 
wore a pair of dark worsted gloves, which I found excited a good deal of spe- 
culation. The general opinion was, that I was a hairy animal, and that under 
my clothes my skin was covered with the same sort of fur as my hands. In 
China, gloves are never worn. At length, one more sceptical than the rest 
resolved to examine the paw^ and his doubt being thus further strengthened, 
he requested me to turn up the sleeve of my coat. I did so, at the same time 
pulling off a glove, to the admiration of the multitude, who immediately set up 
a shout of laughter at those who had pronounced the strangers of a race half- 
man and half-baboon. We met some officers in chairs, attended by soldiers, 
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but they offered us no interruption, not even communicating with us. Onr 
bearers, however, easily prevailed on theirs to exchange burthens, each party 
being thus enabled to direct their course to their respective homes. 

We arrived at Hwuy-Taou before noon, and immediately embarked for 
the ships, which we reached at three p.m. We learned from Mr. Nicholson 
that, after our departure, and while the boat was still aground, a number of 
mandarins came down, and carried off almost every thing that was on board, 
but the whole was returned after the boat was floated down below the bridge. 
As we had no explanation of the matter, we concluded that this proceeding 
might have been intended for the protection of the property from plunder by 
the people of the town. We found that one of the seed contractors had des- 
patched a quantity of Boliea seeds, arrived during our absence, with a letter 
stating expectation of being able to send a further supply and to procure cul- 
tivators, who would join the ship in the llth or 12th month. On the same 
evening, I embarked on the Fairy ^ and reached Lintin on the 17th Novem- 
ber, with my tea-seeds, just one week after our landing at Uwuy Taou to 
explore the Hwuy tea hills. 

** I have been more minute in my details of this little expedition than may 
at first sight appear needful, with the view of showing the precise degree and 
kind of danger and difficulty attending suich attempts. Our expectation was, 
at leaving the ship, that we should reach the head of the bay by 9 or 10 o’clock 
A.M., and attain a considerable distance from Uwuy-Taou the same day, and 
thus have a chance of passing without attracting the notice of any of the 
Wanfoo, or government officers. Had we waited to ask their permission, it 
would of course have been refused, and we should have been directed in the 
most authoritative manner to return to the ship. Wc were not a little alarmed 
when aground in the morning, lest the old gentleman who measured our boat 
should have deemed it his duty to intercept our progress ; but we took care to 
go on with preparations for our march, as if nothing of the kind was appre- 
hended. It is this sort of conduct alone that will succeed in China. Any 
sign of hesitation is fatal. Had we shown any marks of alarm, every one 
would have kept aloof for fear of being implicated in the danger which we 
seemed to dread ; on the other hand, a confident bearing, and the testimony 
borne, by the manner in which we were armed, that wc would not passively 
allow ourselves to be plundered by authority, inspired the like confidence in all 
those with whom we had to do ; for the rest of the narrative shows that from 
the people left to themselves we experienced nothing but marks of the utmost 
kindness and good-nature, except, indeed, where money was to be got there 
the Chinese, like the people of other countries, were ready enough to take 
advantage of the ignorance of strangers; though, with such a fluent command 
of the language as Mr. Gutzlaff possessed, he was able to save us from much 
fleecing in that way. I need scarcely add, that no good can result from an 
attempt to penetrate into the interior of China by a party of foreigners, unless 
some one of them has at. least a moderate facility in expressing himself in con- 
versation with the people,” 

From the aforegoing account of the plant, it is extremely probable that it 
might flourish in many parts of Europe. A writer in the Calcutta Courier re- 
marks, that the fact that the plant will bear almost any degree of cold, but 
will not thrive in the Ankoy hills when exposed to an easterly wind, tends 
very much to confirm the apprehensions that the climate of India would not 
be found suitable to its cultivation ; for the easterly wind in the district 
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visited, could only be prejudicial from its heat or moisture or from both 
combined, which, in all the populous cultivated districts of India, prevail at 
some period of the year, in a degree probably much greater than in the Atikoy 
hills” 

The introduction of the tea-plant into India has, however, become an object 
of less importance since the discovery that the plant is indigenous and culti* 
vated for its leaf in Upper Assam, on the coniines of our own territory. It 
is intended to despatch a scientific mission to Assam, at the head of which will 
be Dr. Wailich, for the purpose of exploring the agricultural and other phy- 
sical resources of that valuable province. A memorandum of directions for the 
mission has been drawn up by Mr. Cracroft. He suggests that the deputation 
should leave Calcutta, in a steamer, on the 1st October, after the rains, reach 
the station of Chirrapoonjee about the 9th, prosecute their botanical researches 
until the Ist of November, halting at various points in their journey across 
to Nunklow ; from whence, at that season, they may descend into the valleys 
between that place and Assam without danger of jungle fever. The deputa- 
tion may proceed up the Burhampootur, and pursue their examination of the 
vegetable products of its banks without any apprehension of suffering from the 
climate. A geological member, versed in the practice of coal mines, should 
direct his attention to the position of the coal bed on the lowxr part of the 
ascent of the Khasia mountain, particular!}' near Byrung and Chirrapoonjee — 
from whence coals maybe drawn and conveyed to the plain at a far less expense 
than from the well-known beds in the immediate neighbourhood of Chirra- 
poonjee. He should also direct his attention to the very fine white porcelain 
earth, produced by the decomposition of the feldspar rocks, of the unstra- 
tified formations, between Nunklow and the plains of Assam, which appears 
much superior to the bed of aluminous earth in the neighbourhood of Chirra- 
poonjee. The coal beds of Upper Assam will also be explored. The washing 
of the sands of the Burhampootur for gold-dust should not be neglected, 
though the deputation will be rather too early to observe the process — the 
spots where the gold-dust is found, are all a little below the mouths of the 
streams flowing into the Burhampootur from ihc north.” 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royal Asiatic Society.— At the meeting on the 4lh July, Sir A. Johnston, 
V.P., took the chair. Several gentlemen were balloted for and elected mem- 
bers of the Society. The officiating secretary read a portion of a paper com- 
municated by Mr. George Earl, being a narrative of that gentleman’s voyage 
from Singapore to the western extremity of the island of Borneo, in 1834. 

The voyage was undertaken by Mr. Earl with a v-iew to open and esta- 
blish a commercial intercourse between the Chinese colonists residing at both 
those stations. It seems that the Dutch have established, for many years, two 
factories on the western const of Borneo, one at the mouth of the river Pon- 
tiana, bearing the same name, and the other at Cape Sambas, about ninety 
miles from Pontiana. The intervening coast is colonized by Chinese settlers, 
who, owing to their inferiority in navigation to their neighbours, are compelled 
to forego the advantages arising from their maritime position, although the 
tract inhabited by them is unusually rich in diamond and gold mines. The 
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object which Mr. Earl more particularly had in view, was to open a direct 
trade with the Chinese, without having recourse to either of the Dutch settle- 
ments, where the trade is cramped by heavy duties. The cargo he selected 
consisted of opium, tea, and British piece-goods ; he was accompanied by two 
interpreters, one of whom translated the Tartar vernacular of the Chinese 
into Malay, and the other translated from Malay into English. Thus pro- 
vided, he left Singapore on the 1st of March 1834, and on the 12th made the 
land to the westward of Point Batirblat, whence he the next day proceeded to 
the mouth of the river Songy Ryah, on which the town of Sinkawan is slciia- 
ted. On his arrival, he was boarded by the captain of a Dutch prao (two of 
which were cruising at the mouth of the river), who tried in vain to dissuade 
him from proceeding any farther; he did not, however, use force to prevent 
Mr. Earl from entering the river, but insisted on going with him, and he 
accordingly took a seat in Mr. Earl’s boat. They soon reached the town of 
Sinkawan : Mr. Earl at once applied to the Chinese magistrate for permtssion 
to open a trade with the inhabitants, and, whilst the authorities were delibe- 
rating upon their reply, he walked into the town. He found it consist chiefly 
of a long narrow street, composed of bouses made of w'ood and thatched. 
There were several smoking shops, where opium, bang and tobacco arc con- 
sumed, much resembling the English piiblic-liouses. The court-house, where 
the Chinese magistrate resided, is detached from the town, and surrounded 
by a low turf-wall, on which several jiagals were mounted. On returning 
thither, Mr. Earl was informed that the magistrate could not of his own 
authority permit him to trade with the town ; but that, if he would wait a few 
days, a definite answer should arrive from Montrado, a place about thirty-five 
miles in the interior, where the Chinese governor resided. Mr. Earl, however, 
determined upon proceeding to Sambas, which he reached in a few days. The 
Sambas river is about a mile broad at the mouth, and is said to be navigable 
for ships of considerable burthen for 200 miles, aad probably more. The 
town of Sambas is not situated on the great river, but on a smaller river, which 
flows into the main one about fourteen miles from its mouth. The Sambas 
river is said by the Malays to be navigable for canoes to within two days’ walk 
of Borneo Proper. The Dutch have had possession of the fort and town for 
about eight years, before which time it was a complete nest of pirates. The 
establishment consists of a resident, a surgeon, two oflicers and forty rank 
and file, of whom twenty arc Europeans. The day after liis arrival, Mr, Earl 
waited upon the native chief, who is a Malay, and an such is styled sultan ; he 
farms the opium consumed within his territories ; no other person is suflercd 
to sell it, as he derives almost the whole of his revenue from it; for, although 
the gold-mines arc within his dominions, yet the Chinese have possession of 
them, being greatly superior to the Malays in numbers. A few years ago, the 
Chinese had the upper hand so completely, that the Malay rajah invited the 
Dutch to settle there and protect him ; the consequence is, that he is entirely 
subjected to them, and can do nothing without the permission of the resident. 
The dwelling houses are of the most miserable description, most of them 
being made of wood, built on floating rafls, moored to large posts in the 
river ; the rajah’s house is of the same materials, only larger. Mr. Earl visited 
him, and found him seated on a mat, surrounded by a number of iiis pangc- 
rans or petty rajahs; he seemed to be about fifty years of ngc, but might 
appear older than he really was, from his inveterate habit of smoking opium. 
He asked many questions respecting the English, but refused to give an imme- 
diate answer to Mr. Earl’s request for permission to trade, it being his habit to 
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consult his pillow on every affair of importance. Opium-smoking seems to be 
the prevailing vice at Sambas; the Malays appear to suffer more from its 
effects than the Chinese, each equally indulging in it. 

The island of Borneo has long been celebrated for the Ourang Outang. The 
natives aver that many of them are upwards of seven feet high, but that it is 
next to impossible to take an old one. The Dutch surgeon at the fort had a 
young one, which was about eight months old, and when lying on the ground, 
a few yards off, it would scarcely be distinguished from a negro child : it was 
as helpless as an infant. 

Domestic animals are scarcely known here; sheep and horses are unknown. 
The principal food of the natives is rice, and they support themselves by col- 
lecting and selling gold dust. The chief revenue of the Dutch arises from a 
salt monopoly which they enjoy, and which article they import from the island 
of Madura, off' Java. Gold dust and diamonds are the only exports. 

After much trouble, Mr. Earl got the resident’s permission to dispose of the 
remaining portion of his cargo at Sinkawan, where he arrived on the 18 th of 
April. The remainder of the paper was re.served for the ensuing meeting. 

At the meeting on the 18 th, the President, the Right Hon. C. W. Wynn, 
M.P., took the chair. Several new members were elected, and donations laid 
upon the table. 

The officiating secretary proceeded to read the remainder of Mr. Earl’s nar- 
rative. 

Having arrived at Sinkawan, Mr. Earl found a letter lying for him at the 
courtdiouse, wherein was contained an invitation from the governor of Mon- 
trado to proceed thither, to arrange a plan for trading. Mr. Earl eagerly ac- 
cepted the offer, in the hope of seeing the gold-mines, and he started at day- 
break on the following inoYrJng, accompanied by a few attendants. They 
breakfasted at a town about eight miles from Sinkawan, where the people 
exhibited extreme astonishment at their appearance. A few miles beyond thi.s 
place, Mr. Earl observed many trenches, about three feet wide, and from 
three to fifteen feet deep, which on inquiry proved to be exhausted 
gold-mines. The soil was of a deep-red colour and appeared poor, 
yet not incapable of cultivation. They continued to cross similar trenches 
for the remainder of their journey, which was about six miles. The town 
of Montrado consists of one street only, about three-quarters of a mile 
long, through which Mr. Earl and his party proceeded to the governor’s 
house, which was a short distance from the town. He was very cour- 
teously received, and had opportunity to inquire into the nature of the 
government and examine the people. The government, he seems to think, is 
a pure republic, the strictest equality being maintained throughout the whole 
population. The country is divided into districts, each of which sends a re- 
presentative chosen by the votes of the male inhabitants, rich and poor; these 
functionaries admini.ster justice in their respective districts, and elect the 
governor, who is endowed with absolute power. Thp gold mines, which were 
in work at the period of Mr. EaiTs visit, were situated about four miles to the 
eastward of Montrado. The veins are slender and lie near the surface ; the 
earth containing the metal, being dug up and placed in baskets, is conveyed to 
the washing-place, where it remains till the dry season, which is the time for 
washing : this operation employs nearly all the male population. It is con- 
ducted upon much the same principles as in the Brazils. The washers 
consume large quantities of opium : Mr. Earl saw numbers of them lying on 
a plntform-stage, erected for the purpose, smoking the drug through bamboo 
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pipes : others were lying (having finished their debauch) in a state between 
lethargy and waking. The gold procured at these mines is thus divided : one- 
fourth goes to the governor and the representatives, to defray the expenses of 
government ; of the remainder, the washers take two-thirds, and the diggers 
one-third. But, in general, the whole produce is speculated for by the opium- 
.sellers and merchants, who purchase the shares at a risk before the gold earth 
is washed ; sometimes making an enormous profit, at other times losing. 
The gold appears, after the process, in particles as fine as sand, and when 
thoroughly clean it is put up in ticals, and enveloped with a stamped paper : 
the punish^'^ent for adulterating the dust, or forging the stamp, is forfeiture of 
the offender’s right hand, which is done on the spot. Mr. Earl did not visit 
the diamond mines, as they were some distance in the interior ; but he was 
told the veins were similar to those of the gold dust, and at the same depth. 
He, however, saw many diamonds in the state in which they were dug out of 
the mines : they were covered with hard clayey incrustations. A person un- 
acquainted with their appearance would suppose them to be mere red pebbl(?s. 
Mr. Earl observed no temple or house for religious worship at Montrado, 
though the natives have idols. On his return to Sinkawan, he disposed of his 
cargo for gold dust. 

The president announced that the sessions of the Society for the year 
]834-5, were dosed, and that those for 1835-G, would commence in De- 
cember. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 

The Mechanics o/* Law-Making ; intended for the Use of LegishUorSt and all other per- 
sons concerned in the making and understanding of English Laws. By Aatjiuk 
Symokds, Esq. London, 183.5. Cliurton. 

Considering the appetite for act. making, which distinguishes our legislators, evinced 
in the appalling string of notices which crowd the Commons* vote>paper, and consider- 
ing the jargonism, to say nothing of the blunders, whictr disfigures our statutes, it is 
high time that the Legislature itself should revise the form and system of act-making. 
What the Legislature has not yet done, an individual has ventured to do, and we think 
the public are under obligations to Mr. Symontls, for shewing how much more intelli. 
gible laws may be made without their present verbiage, and how a better method and 
arrangement miglit be introduced into the statute-book. We recommend the work to 
all legal draughtsmen, stipendiary a.s well as gratuitous. 

The Empress. A novel, by G. Dennett. Two Vols. London, 183.5. Smith, Elder 
and Co. 

This novel is of the historical class. Hie Empress ** is the notorious Agrippina, 
the mother of Nero. The incidents of the work consist of the intrigues of this woman 
to raise her son to the empire; the private life of the despicable Claudius Caesar, his 
death, the exaltation of Nero, and the poisoning of Britaiinicus ; the closing catas- 
trophe is the assassination of Agrippina herself by the command of her diabolical son. 

Perils in the IFoodSt or the Emigrant Familfs Return, London, 1835. £. Wilson. 

This is a narrative, adapted to juvenile readers, of the incidents which are supposed 
to have befallen an emigrant’s family in America, related by one of tlie young emi- 
grants to bis young friends, on his return to Old England. 

A History if Greece, By the Rev. Connof Thirlwall. Vol. L Being Vol. LX VI IT. 
of Dr. Lardiier’s Cabinet Cyclopaedia. London, 1835. Longman and Co. Taylor. 
Mb. Thiblwall’s work promises to fill up a void, by supplying a concise history of 
Greece adapted both to scholars and superficial readers. The present volume treats of 
the ancient geography of Greece, its early history and forms of government. We per- 
ceive throughout it the marks of industrious and original research. 
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427alcutta. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, February 13. 

Kenderdine y,M^ Parian andHoseason , — 
This was an action of tresi)as.s and false 
imprisonment, brought by an apprentice 
of Messrs. Jessop and Co. agaiirst two 
magistrates of Calcutta. It ap))cars that 
the boy, under an apprentice-deed, was 
taken into the employ of Messrs. Je.ssop 
and Co. that, in cori.seqiience of family 
disputes, he left his father's house, and it 
was arranged that the father should allow 
jx.*!’ month for his maiiitcnance, and 
Mr. Jessop undertook to allow 11s. 32; 
that the father dLscontiniicd his payments 
in a few nionth.s, and the hoy, on Jessop 
and Co. refu.sing to pay the arrears, ab- 
sented himself. He was .suminoncd be- 
fore the magistrates to find securities to 
attend to his employment ; he attended, 
with a solicitor, who contended that the 
statute of Elizabeth di<l not extend to 
India, and that the deed of a|)preiiticeship 
wa.s executed in a manner which rendered 
it invalid and inoperative. The solicitor 
(Mr. William Thompson) stated, on the 
trial, as follows: “Mr. Ilosenson was 
decidedly of opinion that the articles were 
binding, and Mr. MTartaii coincided; 
the latter api)eared to hav|k some doubts 
as to the jurisdiction, but Uie former had 
none. I\Ir. M'Earlan retired, and, after 
consulting Burn’s Justice, returned, and 
said the boy must go to jail for thirty 
days. I said it was a very hard case ; we 
iLTii been advised that the indenture was 
invalid, and the boy would have to re- 
main in jail eight or nine days, in con- 
sequence of the holidays preventing an 
application for a writ of habeas corpus, 
(Mr. JiLstice Grant remarked, that there 
was nothing to prevent the obtaining of a 
writ the next day), Mr. Iloscason re- 
plied, * it would serve the boy right.’ I 
asked him if he did not consider it a hard 
case, and how he would like to be sent 
to jail under similar circumstances? lie 
replied ‘ why, very well, if I hud acted 
as he has done.* Ho added, laying his 
hand upon his heart, that he did not csire 
a damn for the law, if his heart told him 
he was acting rightly ; that the olgection 
was a quibble originating out of the pass- 
ing of the Reform Bill, and asked me if I 
was a reformer. The plaintiff was com- 
mitted to jail at three o'clock; it was an 
inclement day and the night was the same. 
I saw the place where he was confined, I 
should not like to be placed there for 
comfort. I saw the boy next day ; he ap- 
peared much distressedi and his eyes were 
jisiat. , 7 u 7 <rit. N.S. Vor« 17. No.68, 


swollen. The expense of the whole pro- 
ceedings is Ils 49if, which includes the 
taxed hill of costs amounting to Hs. .388. 
There was one regular hearing only at 
the Police Office. Mr. M* Parian retired 
for about half an hour to consider the 
question as to the jurisdiction. I believe 
there was no legal or regular conviction.** 

Mr. John Ktny, the keeper of the great 
jail, after proving the warrant, and Mr. 
M^Farlaii's and Mr. Hoseason's hand- 
writing, deposed us follows : “ The plain- 
tiff was in my custody in October last. 
On the first night, be was lodged on the 
misdemeanor side, in a single room on 
the ground floor, well raised, but without 
glazed windows. Ilis servant could not 
have acce.ss to him. Mr. Tiiomp.son ap- 
plied to liiive him removed to the other 
side, but this I could not permit without 
an or<lcr from the sheriff. On the next 
day, an order was obtained for that pur- 
pose and he was removed. 1 saw him 
the morning after he was brought to pri- 
son ; he appeared much distressed. I 
thought his constitution was delicate, 
lie remained in prison till the 22d of 
October, when lie was liberated. I think 
the apartment he was first placed in is 
comfortable. It is perfectly dry, and I 
never heard that it was unhealiliy.” 

It appeared that a writ of habeas corpus 
was obtained on the 17th of October, and 
the boy was discharged on the 22d (hav- 
ing been sent to ]>risoji on the 6th). 

Mr. 7'ttrton claimed damages on the 
ground that the warrant, by which the 
prisoner was committed, did not contain 
the conviction, and up to this date there 
had been no conviction drawn out, nor 
was the hoy furnished with the grounds 
of the complaint against liini. Ue did 
not ask for vindictive damages, because 
he believed neither of the defendants had 
acted from hostile or improper motives, 
but he asked for some compensation for 
the seventeen days’ imprisonment, and 
for the expense which his client had in- 
curred in consequence of this illegal pro- 
ceeding. The costs amounted to Rs. 494. 
and it did appear to him that the least 
they who had imprisoned the plaintiff ille- 
gally could have done, would have been 
to have tendered that amount, as some 
small amends for having done that which 
the law will not justify, however the ma- 
gistrate's heart might. 

The Advocate- General, for the defend- 
ants, said it was quite clear the boy refused 
to work; — that he was brought before two 
magistrates, and the latter, according to 
the custom prevailing and established 
here, sent the hoy to prison, using the 
(2 D) 
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common form of warrant on the occasion. 
It had this difference only, that the boy 
might be set at liberty on finding security 
to return to his employment. He men- 
tioned this merely to show there was 
nothing harsh or liostile in the proceed- 
ing of the magistrates It was true the 
parties were attended at the police office 
by an attorney, who gave his opinion as 
to the validity of the agreement ; but he 
did not know that the magistrates were 
bound to take his opinion of the law. It 
was, however, before the court in evi- 
dence that the magistrates had paid atten- 
tion to the attorney's suggestions, and 
that one of them had retired and endea- 
voured to satisfy himself as to the extent 
of the jurisdiction. If they erred, if they 
founded their belief on that which is not 
founded on law, it was but an eiTor in 
judgment, and an error in judgment in a 
magistrate or judge is not a ground for 
damages or for an action. 

The Chief Justice . — This is an action 
of trespass and false imprisonment, to 
which the defendants have pleaded the 
general issue only. Under that plea, they 
could have put in the conviction, and that 
alone while it stood would have been a 
sufficient defence, and would have en- 
titled them to a verdict There is no 
question of hardship here, and we do not 
go either into the question whether the 
apprentiee law extends to this country, 
or into that of the valid execution of these 
indentures. The real question before the 
magistrates was, whether the apprentice 
should receive any and what allowance 
from Messrs. Jessop and Co. Now, it 
is quite clear they were not bound to 
allow any thing towards his maintenance, 
and his hither appears to have taken it 
upon himself. But the magistrates have 
not put in any conviction, and indeed 
none was drawn up, for it is impossible 
to look upon Mr. M^Farlan's loose me- 
morandum on the back of an affidavit as 
such. There must therefore be a verdict 
for the plaintiff. As to damages, he has 
proved an expense incurred of between 
Rs. 400 and 500 : that we must give biro, 
of course. But, we think, we must give 
something beyond that, and on this 
ground; we think it right to mark our 
sense of the neglect of the magistrates to 
draw up a conviction in due form. It is 
an erroneous practice, and must not be 
continued. The party has a right to have 
a formal conviction, which he may re- 
move, and have revised and considered in 
a snperior court. On this ground, and 
to mark our opinion upon the course 
adopted by the magistrates, we think it 
right to give Rs. 500 more. The verdict 
must be for Sa. Rs. 1,000. 

February ISih. 

The criminal sessions commenced this 
day, before Sir Edward Ryan, the chief 


justice, who, in his charge to the grand 
jury, observed : it is to me a most sincere 
pleasure to observe native gentlemen con- 
tinuing on the grand jury. I am sure 
that in matters of fact, depending on the 
testimony of native witnesses, their better 
information as to the language and habits 
of the parties, must render essential ser- 
vice. In the same way, I am confident, 
you also render them the greatest assist- 
ance, in informing them on the law of 
England, with which, of course, they are 
not familiar; and 1 am quite sure that in 
your deliberations you allow them the 
fullest time — for they mjiy require some- 
what more than yourselves— to <lcliberate 
and consider if llierc is primtl facie evi- 
dence sufficient to send the parties into 
this court.” 

llajali Kaleekishen was in court. “ Wo 
understand.” says the Em/lishman, ” his 
highness has cither overcome his objec- 
tions to serve on grand juries, or i.s deter- 
mined not to allow them to prevent his 
having that honour." 

February 24M. 

Justio Innocentio, Maximo De Torres. 
Peroo, Calloo, John Ilcndriques, Usef, 
Azim, and Mahomed, stood charged witli 
having, on the 10th October, on the high 
seas, near the DalUi coast, on board the 
Youny Rover, feloniously made an assault 
on John Henry Ewers, confined him in 
the cabin of the vessel, of which he was 
master, placed a sail over the entrance, 
spread tar and varnish over the sail, and 
set fire to it,* by which the said Ewers 
was mortally scorched and burned, of 
which he instantly died. 

(The particulars of this transaction are 
given in our last vol., p. 25C.) 

The jury returned a verdict of guilty 
against Maximo and Justio, and of ac- 
quittal for the rest of tlic prisoners. 

The next day, the six prisoners ac- 
quitted were tried for the murder of the 
syrang. Two (Peroo and Calloo) were 
found guilty, but earnestly recommended 
to the mercy of the court. They were 
sentenced to transportation for life. 

Four of tlie crew were placed at the 
bar, charged with having piratically stolen 
the vessel; but the Advocate- General 
declined to offer any evidence in support 
of the indictment ; sufficient having been 
done, in his opinion, to satisfy the ends 
of justice, or, at all events, to offer an 
example. 

March ^th. 

Johnston V. Webster. — This was an 
action for libel, brought by Capt. Jas. 
H. Johnston, comptroller of government 
steamers, against Mr. John Webster, of 
the firm of Jessop and Co*., iron-founders 
in Calcutta, who repaired the govern- 
ment machinery. In August last, the 
plaintiff, in execution of what he con- 
ceived to be his duty, went to the de- 
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fenclunt's yurd to sec liow some repairs 
were executed in tlie Irratoadtfy steamer, 
which he found fault with, and Mr« SVeb- 
stcr, who disapproved of Capt. Johnston’s 
interference on similar occasions, ordered 
him to leave the yard, in the presence of 
Capt. Forbes, siiperintendunt of govern- 
ment machinery ; observing tliat he 
(Capt. J.) had told Capt. F. that he, 
Mr. Webster, was mangling the cylinders. 
Capt. Johnston, after some altercation 
had taken place, left the yard, and after- 
wards wrote to Capt. Forbes, asking him 
wliat could be the reason for Mr. Web- 
ster’s conduct. 

Capt. Forbes’s answer was as follows: 

My (tear .fnhnsttm:— The rominuiiicatlon 1 had 
with Mr. Webster, .'if ter the rereipt of your first 
note, w’as a verbal one, and to the effect that it 
cert.iinly was iiercsnary, as 1 had daily been 
that the gre.iteat possible care should be taken hi 
the process of Ijoring nut the ends of the cylinders, 
some few of the tool lines of which I bad previ- 
ously observed wei e rather tmi deep. These lines 
1 again examined with him when 1 mentioned the 
substance of your note, as far as regarded tlie 
chance of injuring the cylinders, but, so far as I 
remember, without mentioning the terms you had 
used, one of wliich, on referring to your note this 
morning, I found was ** mangling*' them. Irri- 
tated at your having visited t!ic manufactory In 
his alKcnce, when, as lie stated, if you had come 
to him direct, he would have been happy to have 

? iven any explanat ions wished for, he .added, what 
to-day told him 1 should consider it proper to 
inform you had licen stated, that you liaa pro- 
posed to Mr. Jessop, or to the firm of .Fessop and 
C'o., their allowing you a dusiuri on the amount 
of goveniment work done liy them ; as also that, 
previous to the departure of Mr. Jessop, you had 
made proposals for placing money in their house ; 
their rejection of these proposals being .apparently 
referred to as part of the cause of the iinpicasant 
feeling, .assuredly injurious to the progress of the 
government work, existing between you and them. 
Whether or not you may regard these assert Icins 
worthy of refutation, or of any notice, of course 
rests with yourself. 

The taking of dusiuri (fees) being con- 
trary to the onicr-s of government, and 
exposing the plaintiff to a removal from 
his office, he brought this action for the 
injury these spoken words inflicted upon 
him in his occupation. 

Capt. Forbes proved that Mr. Webster 
had declared to him, that Capt. Johnston 
had proposed to put money in the house 
of Jessop and Co., and had asked for 
dusiuri or buns with reference to work 
done on government account, and that 
the annoyance he had experienced from 
the plaintiff would not liavc occurred if the 
house had accepted those proposals ; he 
(defendant) having this information from 
Mr. Jessop. He added, that on his (Capt. 
F.’b) inquiring whether Mr. Webster had 
mentioned this subject to Capt. Johnston 
during the “ row ” which had taken place 
between them in the yard, the defendant 
replied, he had given the plaintiff “ a 
hint.” The witness said he was dissatis- 
fied with the cyliiidering, though it had 
only a slight scratch or ridge, and some of 
the grooves were too deep ; it is now a 
fair job. The manufactory of Jessop and 
Co. is a good one ; Mr. Webster is the 


best workman in Calcutta. It was consi- 
dered the plaintifTs duty to look after tlie 
work ; he is decidedly not so good an en- 
gineer as Mr. Webster. Upon one occa- 
sion, plaintiff, two other persons, and wit- 
ness, went into the yard to look at the 
repairs to some engines : defendant de- 
clined to accompany them. On this oc- 
casion, plaintiff knocked two rivets off a 
boiler. The rivets were a little hollow, 
but it was not necessary that he should 
have knocked them off; he might have 
objected to them. Such a proceeding was 
calculated to give the greatest offence to 
every person about the factory. Witness 
thought it an irritating thing, and a person 
doing so at Boulton and Watts’s, or 
Maiidsley’s, in England, might fairly cal- 
culate on being knocked down.* 

A witness, who was in the yard at the 
lime, proved that the words were spoken, 
but after plaintiff bad loft the yard. 

For the defendant, Mr. George Jessop 
was examined, who stated as follows: 
** Capt. Johnston, on one or two occasions, 
asked me if he wr.s not entitled to some 
handsome commission for bringing the 
work tlie firm were doing. I mentioned 
this to Mr. Webster, merely saying that 
plaintiff had been asking for dusiuri, I 
cannot say if commission was mentioned 
on more than one occasion, but it might 
have been so. He asked me if 1 would 
take him into the concern ns a partner, 
stating that he had £5,000 to put in; 
but nothing more was said. I also told 
this to defendant. 1 replied that I had no 
objection to .sell the wliole concern, and 
plaintiff asked why 1 did not write a 
letter to him, In order that he might lay 
it before government. M r- Webster would 
not agree ; he said he would have no con- 
nection with the plaintiff. 1 left Calcutta 
at the end of July.” 

On Ids cross-examination, this witness 

* Capt. Johnston, in a published letter, has ex- 
postulated with Capt. Forbes for not sotting this 
transaction in a projicr light. Cant. J. states, that 
he liad boon informed by the boilcr-niakcn, that 
the rivets putting in by Jessop and Co. into the 
boilers of the Imnvaddy, then under repair, were 
not counter-sunk, and that there was not sufll- 
cient metal for good rivetting ; that he represciitod 
tills to Capt. Forbes, suggesting that the boiler- 
makers should examine the work ; that Capt. F. 
undertook to speak to Jessop and Co. on the sub- 
ject; that, after C'apt. F. had deferred this, he 
said he had ilonc so, and that Jessop and his 

{ lartner had refused to have their work examined 
>y Ixiilcr-makers t that Capt. J. urged their duty 
to goveniment,' and that then Capts. F. and J.. * 
wiln two boiler-makers, went to Jessop’s yard : 
Capt. F. previously Informed him (Capt. J.) that 
Jessop would not be present because he was gone 
to the Sand Heads, and that Mr. AVebstcr would 
not be present because he was not very well: 
** the truth was, he did not choose to be there 
that after examining the rivets, and having their 
faultincss pointed out by tlie boiler-makers, Capt. 
J. observed that, without cutting out a rivet, they 
could not see whether It had been counter-sunk . 
nor so well determine whether a sufficient quantity 
of metal had been rivetteil down, and propel 
that one or two should be taken out, which was 
done, and the facts proved to be as the boiler • 
maker liad stated. 
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would not swear that the eonversation 
about the partnership had no reference to 
the government offer of two lakhs, to any- 
body wlio would contract for stcum-iiavU 
gation WMth Enginiid. He could not re- 
collect the occasion or the time when 
dusturi was spoken of, or if it was since 
plaintiff held his office. He did not re- 
collect olfering plain titf‘ a commission 
to sell to government ; he might have 
done so. He may have asked a loan of 
money of the plaintiff, in a joking way. 
He could not say if he had ever done so 
seriously. 1 luintilf never hud it in his 
power, in the contracts witli government, 
to shew favour or disfavour. When the 
witness communicated to defendant, plain- 
tiff's proposal to be allowed a dusiuri, he 
stated it merely as what occurred when 
they were laughing and talking — as a joke, 
and as such he mentioned it. He did 
not tell IVIr. Webster it was a joke. 

The Chief Juntice said, that it was the 
opinion of the court, that there must he 
a verdict for the plaintiff on the general 
issue, and all other pleas but the second, 
which came within the case of “ McPher- 
son Daniel," 10 llarnw. and Cresw., 
wherein it is decided that it is not an 
answer for oral slander, for a defendant 
Co show that he heard it from another and 
named the person at the time, without 
shewing that the defendant believed it to 
he true, and that he spoke the words on 
H justifiable occasion. The court thought 
there was satisfactory evidence that Mr. 
Jc.ssop did say to the defendant what w'as 
alleged; and also that there was some 
evidence that defendant believed wiiat 
Mr. Jessop said. But the court consi- 
dered it a very doubtful point, whether 
the words were uttered on a lawful 
occasion, or whether the defendant be- 
lieved them to be true. There w^as, how- 
ever, some evidence that they were said 
at a time when Capt. Forbes, urged by 
plaintiff, was |ibout to take away the work 
from Jessup and Co. ; and, being a little 
doubtful, it gave the defendant u verdict 
on the second plea. The Court was not 
satisfied with the evidence of Mr. Jessop; 
and Capt. Johnston went out of court with 
a character untouched. “We suppose,** 
said the learned judge, “ the latter came 
into court to establish his character and 
not for damages; if we had damages to 
give, they would have amoiinted to fls. 
1,000. We wish it also to be understood, 
that we think the plaintiff has done right 
in bringing this matter before the court ; 
wc do not believe that he littered the 
words which he is said to have uttered, and 
lie goes out of court after having given an 
opportunity to the defendant to establish 
H I imputation bn lirs character, and which 
the dcreiidant has wholly failed to do.*’ 
March 16. 

In the matter of Colvin and Co, Tliis 
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was an appeal from a decision of Sir J. P. 
Grant, in the Insolvent Court, on the 
petition of the insolvents for their dis- 
charge, with the consent of the major part 
of the creditors. Sir John's judgment^ 
which w*as against the disehurge of tlie 
insolvents from liability till all proceedings 
were at end, is given in vol. xv. p. 186. 

Sir J. P, Grant f as the junior judge, 
according to the practice of the court, 
where there is a difference of opinion, deli- 
vered his judgment at considerable length, 
and, to the same effect as his former deci- 
sion when sitting in the Insolvent Court. 

The Chief Justice regretted his differ- 
ence of opinion from his learned brother, 
which would have made him suspend his 
judgment till the court should have been 
full, but he was pressed by the importance 
of time to the petitioning party. He also 
felt more confidence, because it was not a 
Dcw matter, the same point having been 
considered in the case of C. G.Strcttell, 
when a reference w‘as made to the other 
judges, and the order for his discharge 
was made with the entire concurrence of 
ttic then Chief Justice. He should not 
go into the question of the policy of the 
atutute, but confine himself to the consi- 
delation of it us it stood; and though he 
was bound to say tliere was much obscu- 
rity in the clause in question, yet lie 
thought it clear that the party was en- 
titled to discharge without any reference 
to the future conduct of the matters of the 
estate. That he gave no opinion upon, 
and it would be a inatlcr for further con- 
sideration ; but the statute gave a right to 
discliarge “ whenever ** the suflicicnt num- 
ber of assents should be obtained. It 
had been said tfiut an Insolvent Law was 
framed on a different principle from those 
on which the Bankrupt Law was intro- 
duced ; but it appeared to him that the 
Indian Insolvent Act ha<l mucli of the 
character of a Bankrupt Act also. 'I'hc 
learned Chief Justice tlicii went shortly 
into tile grounds of his decision, which 
was tliat the insolvents were entitled to 
their discharge as asked, and the order of 
the Insolvent Court must be altered ac- 
cordingly. 

Insolvent Debtohs’ Couiit, Feb. 7. 

In the tnatler tf James Young and others, 
— Mr. Turlon moved the Court to make 
an order absolute for compromising the 
debts of certain persons indebted to the 
estate and interested in the factories 
wiiich they hold. He said, on a former 
day, he had made a special application, 
stating, that these persons were largely 
indebted to the estate, anil had no means 
to pay except the interest they held in 
the factories. Tlic assignees hud already 
a general power to clfect compromises 
with debtors ; hut this was a special case ; 
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for instance* one of the parties was in* 
debted to the estate upwards of five lacs 
of rupees, and had no other property than 
the shares he held in the factory of which 
the assignees were codessees. 

Mv.J uHticc Grant — It is quite clear the 
general power to compromise* under the 
46th clause of the act, is or ia not siifh- 
cient for the purpose. If sufficient, the 
assignees may act on it ; if not, they may 
apply to the creditors, 'i'he 50th clause, 
however, did confer a power on the Court 
to make a special order on such applica- 
tions, and he thought the proper course 
would be to refer the petition to the exa- 
miner to ascertain whether the parties re- 
jiresented to be debtors to the estate, 
have any property besides the shares in fac- 
tories therein mentioned, and whether it 
will be for the advantage of tlic estate to 
make such compromises.'* 

Mr. Turton then presented a petition 
from ]Mr. llurkinyoung, praying to be dis- 
charged from the assigneeship of the 
estate, on account of serious ill- health , for 
which his medical adviser had ordered 
him to sea. 

Mr. Prinsep opposed the application, 
on the part of Bugshaw and Co., who 
represented Fletcher, Alexander, and Co., 
the largest creditors. Mr. Hurkiiiyoung 
might proceed to sea without vucatiiig 
the as.signeeship (the resignation of one 
assignee, Mr. Justice Grant thought, af- 
fected the assignment to b«bth} ; and the 
change of assignee might involve existing 
equity suits, and place the estate iii jeo- 
pardy. The creditors should have time 
for deliberation. 

Mr. Shaw tliouglit that, as Mr. Burkin- 
young was going beyond the jurisdiction 
of the court, some security should be re- 
quired for his acts during his assigneeship. 

Mr. Turton tlioiight it a very extraordi- 
nary thing to ask for security from a jrarty 
about to proceed to sea, against whom 
no charge was made. What authority 
had the court to ask for such security? 
Mr. Burkiiiyuimg had devoted the whole 
of his time, and the best of his ability, to 
the performance of his duty as assignee, 
and yet he is to be told, invidiously, that 
he shall not resign. 

Mr. Justice Grant — “ Mr. Turton, 
there is nothing invidious in requesting 
the coiiri to take securities from Mr. 
Burkinyoung as to his accounting for his 
acts prior to liis resignation. The creditor 
has a perfect right to do so. Mr. Burkin- 
young is going away out of the jurisdiction 
of the court, and it is but reasonable to 
say, ‘ leave something behind you.* ** 

Mr. Turton said Mr. Burkinyoung 
would continue liable if he went to £iig- 
Jund. 

Mr. Justice Grant said he would roii- 
tiiuic liable, — if he could be laid hold of. 

Mr. Turton was desired by Mr. Hurry 
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to say that he did not wish to continue 
sole assignee. 

The order was made that, in the terms 
of the act, the assignment shall be vacated, 
and the assignee to deliver up an account 
to such person as the court may appoint. 

Mr. Turton moved the rule absolute 
for carrying on the factories for another 
year. 

Mr. S/iaiv was instructed not to oppose 
this motion ns it was evident that the 
effect of throwing so large u quantity of 
property at once into the market must he 
most injurious. lie hoped, however, that 
the Court would bear in mind that this 
firm failed in 18^32, and that up to this 
period no dividend whatever had been 
made. The court would also recollect, 
it was given in evidence that Hs. 70,000 
was considered to be the fnll value of the 
Moisgurij and Moisharah concerns. He 
was aware that several offers had been 
made fur these concerns, but be had no 
knowledge as to whether any sale had 
been effected. He, therefore, addressed 
a note to the assignees, requesting to 
know, on behalf of a creditor, what is 
the best price which has been offered, 
since the failure of Ale.vamler and (!o., 
for the Moi.sgunj concern, and the price 
now put on it. Tlie answer he received 
was a request, that he would state the 
purpose and object; and pledge himself 
that no harm should accrue to the estate 
from any information he iniglit receive. 
'1 u this letter he returned an answer, and 
received another reply stating, that the 
ii.*<signees were willing to give (provided 
their attorney, Mr, Wight, was present) 
such inforinution as that gentleman might 
euDsider cxpeilient. To this reply he had 
returned no answer, because he did not 
consider that the questions he had to sub- 
mit to the assignees were of a nature to 
require Mr. Wight’s intervention, but 
he called at the office of the assignees, 
where he was informed by Mr. Burkin- 
young, that the assignees were unwilling 
to give him the Information he required, 
because it might prejudice the estate. As 
this information had been withheld by the 
assignees, he was obliged to seek it else- 
wdiere, and he found, on application to 
Gisborne and Co., that that firm had 
offered, in October J83i, Us. 80,000 for 
the Moisgunj concern, which, at the date 
of the failure, was valued by the assignees 
appointed by the court at Hs. 70,000 
only ; and the court would recollect that 
it had been stated, that indigo had fallen 
tiiirty per cent, since that period, and 
that indigo factories had, consequently, 
greatly depreciated in value. The offer 
of Us. 80,000, Mr. N. Alexander, on be- 
lialf of the assignees, had declined acced- 
ing to, stating that one lakh was the lowest 
price that could he taken. Ho had heard 
of many other refusals to sell the factories. 
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but, as information had been refused by 
the assignees, he could not bring any of 
tliem before the court. He would suggest 
that these factories should be put up at 
the valuation, put upon them by the bank. 

Mr. Turton said, that the grounds put 
in by Mr. Shaw stated, that he was an 
attorney of this court, and that he had 
made an application to the assignees, but 
it was not stated that he was a creditor. 

Mr. Justice Grant * — “ He was known 
by the assignees to be an attorney for one 
of the creditors.** 

Mr. Turiim, with reference to Mr. 
Shaw*s objection to the presence of Mr. 
Wight, thought it would not have been 
unreasonable had Mr. Shaw not been an 
attorney himself ; but, as it was, ho should 
like to know whether assignees to bank- 
rupt estates at home were in the habit of 
giving information under similar circum- 
stances, without consulting their legal 
adviser ? As to the Moi.sgunj factory not 
having been sold, the reason would be 
apparent to any one who read the adver- 
tisement in the papers, and who wcm*c ue- 
cpiainted with the object of the appli- 
cation which the court hud that day refer- 
red to the examiner. The reason of the 
sale not havifig been affected was, that 
this very factory was one of those which 
the assignees could not sell without com- 
promising with the planters. In the 
Moisgunj concern, Mr. Savi, whose <lebt 
was Rs. 1.29,50^1, held four sixteenths ; 
Mr. Stuart, whose debt was Us.2,81- BliO; 
held six sixteenths ; and the coneern held 
six sixteenths likewise. Tlie assignees had 
Infused Rs. 80,090; but the lea.^un was 
evident, — they could not sell until some 
arrangement was clTcctcd with the co- 
lessees. 

Mr. Justice Grant said, the main ques- 
tion was, what is to be done with the 
factories, since it ajipearcd, from the 
statement of the assignees, that they 
could not be sold, owing to the rights 
of the creditors being involved and mixed 
up with the right of other persons. As 
to the propriety of delaying the sale, it 
was evidently of no use putting them up 
at auction, since it appears they cannot he 
sold until some arrangement is affected. 
He thought this order must be made ab- 
solute, with a proviso, that Mr. Sliaw’s 
client may come in and show cause that 
the factories may be sold. 

In the matter of James Cahlfir and 
others , — This was an order obtained on 
the 17tli ult.» that Mr. J. W. Sutherland 
do attend this court, on the next court- 
day, to be examined touching the covc- 
naut granted to Mr. Browne Roberts, in 
the letter of license grunted to Rickards, 
Mackintosh and Co. 

Mr. J. W, Sutherland examined. “ I 
obtained tlic order for the examination of 
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the paitics in this matter. I am a credi- 
tor of Mackintosh and Co, and of Rick- 
ards, Mackintosh and Co. also. A deed 
of arrangement has been entered into with 
the creditors of the last-mentioned firm. 
1 executed the deed, and have acted under 
it. I have received twenty-five per cent, 
on my claims ; I presume, I have received 
it under the deed. I did not receive 
remittances from the house of Mackin- 
tosh and Co. for Company's Paper, sold 
by them, belonging to the trust of Col. 
Geddes. 1 received remittances from 
them on my own aecount ; 1 would say 
to the extent of .£1,.^00 or ^1,000. Since 
Col. Geddes's trust bus been transferred 
to me, J have had the bills remitted by 
Mackintosh and Co. on that account in 
my possession. All the bills whicli ar- 
rived ill England, before the failure of 
Mackintosh and Co. was known there, 
were accepted by Rickards, Mackintosh 
aiul Co. I have not received the divi- 
dend ujion them. 'Fhere arc other trus- 
tees ; and 1 understand that a divideiul 
has been received by them on the small 
portion which arrived previous to the fail- 
ure of Rickards, Mackintosh and Co. I 
have no direct information of this myself. 
The accepted bills amount to about 
£l*,000 ; the non-accepted bills amount 
to ;£ 10,600. The trust received, besides, 
£.'.>,000 in bills of Thomas Dent and Co. 
They were remitted witli the bills for 
£l,01X)that were accepted. Those bills 
were received about a week or ten days 
before the failure of the liousc here was 
known at home. I had received my own 
hills about six weeks or two months pre- 
viously. I am not aware that any bills 
drawn by Mackintosh and Co. were re- 
fused acceptance by Rickards, Mackin- 
tosh and Co. previous to the failure of the 
former house being known at home. 1 do 
not know what further dividend may be 
expected from Rickards, Mackintosh and 
Co. but 1 believe something further will 
be paid. Tiie extent of their dividend 
will depend very much on the outturn of 
the estate of Mackintosh and Co. I do 
not expect to get twenty shillings in the 
|)ound ; 1 shall be glad to get fifteen. 1 
can form no accurate opinion of the pro- 
bable outturn of the estate at home. I 
have been refused information by Mr- 
Browne Roberts, with regard to his pro- 
ceedings in this country, as agent for the 
creditors of Rickards, Mackintosh & Co. 

‘Cross-examined.— At the first meeting 
of the creditors of Rickards, Mackintosh 
and Co., 17tli May 1833, a statement of 
their affairs was drawn out and placed be- 
fore the creditors, and certain rcHolutiotis 
were passed. There is* an item in this 
statement, of amount of stock due to Mr. 
Browne Roberts by Mackintosh and Co. 
of jb'38,000. 1 was pre.sefit on the day 

the Insolvent Court last sate; I beard 
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the amount then stated to be due to him 
by Mackintosh and Co. was lis. 70.000. 
I have seen Mr. Koberts* departure from 
Calcutta announced in the papers a few 
days ago. He was present the last In* 
solvent day. This is a clause in the deed 
of llickards, Mackintosh and Co. 

And further, that they, the said Robert Rick- 
ards, Robert Dent, Browne Robei ts, and John Rate 
Khali not, nor shall nr will, either of them, any time 
or times hereafter, during the continuance of this 
present arrangement, vrllhout the consent in 
writing of two or more of the inspect<irs for the 
time being, acting under these prc.scnts, enter into 
or undertake or Ijecomr: engaged or conccrncti in 
any new contract, undertaking, trade, or business 
whatsoever, except such as shall l)c essentially 
necessary for getting in and disposing of their 
c'statc under direction of the said parties hereto on 
the second part, or the majority of iliein, or the 
inspectors or inspector f«)r the time being, or 
.such as in their judgment shall bo for the benefit 
of the said rrcxlitors, nor shall, nor will they do, or 
knowingly siiflcr lobe done, any act, deed, matter, 
<»r thing whatsoever, whereby any creditor or 
creditors, of them, the said partic's hereto of 
the first part, shall or may obtain any security 
or securities for his, her, or their debts, or any 
part of, or any preference or priority of pay- 
ment thereof, or of any part therc'of, before any 
other or others of them, contrary to the true 
intent and meaning of these presents. 

Mr. Browne Koberts came to this 
country for the purpose of proving Kick- 
ards, Mackintosh and Co.*s claim, as well 
as his own claim of .£38,000, on the estate 
of Mackintosh and Co. He was to receive 
£2, (KM) from the inspectors of the former 
estate for the voyage, but in consequence 
of some romonstranre, the amount was 
cut down to .£]fd(K). The claim of 
jE 38,0(K) was reduced to Rs. 70,(K)0. I 
judge, from circulars which have come into 
my po.ssession, that he came out to 
benefit himself rather than to benefit 
his creditors. I understand there have 
been some arrangements regarding his 
claim on Mackintosh and Co. Mr. Koberts 
was not (U'eseiit at the meeting of Rick- 
ards, Mackintosh and Co.*s creditors on 
the ]7tli May 1833. 1 had conversation 

with him both before and after the failure. 
I understand that he did not take one 
farthing into the London hrm^ giving as 
his reason that Mackintosh and Co. 
would remit .£*38,000. I know of Mr. 
Roberts's marriage-settlement, in which 
he had a life- interest. He returned a sche- 
dule and an amended schedule, in which 
he did not mention it. I, having siitis- 
lied myself that he had a marriage-settle- 
ment and life-interest, called for, and had 
a perusal of, his private schedule; finding 
it was not mentioned, 1 wrote to the in- 
spectors of Rickards, Mackintosh and 
Co.’s estate on the subject. They did 
not reply to my letter, but they ordered 
the settlement to be publicly sold, and it 
produced ^600 to the estate. Mr. 
Browne Roberts wos not in London at 
the time of the failure of the London 
firm. I understand that he was at Ma- 
drid. He told me, prior to the failure, 
that lie had a large claim on the house 
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here, but not the precise sum which he 
expected to be remitted to him, and which 
ought to have been placed to his account 
at Rickards, Mackintosh and Co.’s. 

Re-examined. — Mr. Browne Roberts 
was not in England at the time of the 
failure of Rickards, Mackintosh and Co., 
nor was he present at the meeting of the 
17th May. He was not at the meeting 
of the 28th June. I understood that 
Mackintosh and Co. would advance a sum 
of money for the share of Mr. Roberts’s 
capital, to be placed to his credit, for the 
share in the house at home. 1 understood 
this from Mr Roberts himself. It was 
stated at the meeting the claim on the 
house here was composed partly of the 
amount they were to advance. I never 
heard the sum stated to be three lakhs. 
I never heard what the amount was. 

Mr. Sutherland, in conclusion, declared 
that he had been actuated by no vindictive 
feelings in procuring this investigation. 
He only wished the case to be fairly in- 
vestigated for his own satisfaction and 
for the satisfaction of parties at home. 

Mr. Tiirton applied for a day to be 
named to declare a dividend on this estate. 
The amount, he said, would be three per 
cent. The assignees, however, had siilft- 
cient assets to make a dividend of five 
per cent. ; but, in consequence of the 
twelve months not having expired since 
publication in the Lundon Gazette last 
June, they were obliged to divide three 
per cent. only. 

February 21. 

The same. — Tliis u-as an application by 
Mr. Cochrane on behalf of Mr. J. W. Su- 
therland, that no dividend he paid on the 
claim of Mr. Browne Roberts, until the 
rest of the creditors of the insolvents he 
fully paid and satisfied. 

Mr. Turton appeared for Mr. Browne 
Roberts, and for the trustees of the firm 
of Rickards, Mackintosh and Co. The 
learned eounsel put in the petition of Mr. 
B. Roberts, which set forth, that he re- 
tired from the house of Mackintosh and 
Co- on the 30th April 1828, having pro- 
ceeded to England in the previous March, 
and that he became a member of the firm 
of Rickards, Mackintosh and Co. in May 
1830; tlmt the latter firm stopped pay- 
ment ill June 183.3, and that a deed of 
arrangement was entered into, in which 
among other things it was provided, that 
the partners should realize and g^t in 
their personal estates, and after satisfying 
their separate debts, should pay the sur- 
plus to the co-partnership fund ; that the 
whole of deponent’s personal property in 
the United Kingdom, and also his mar- 
riage settlement, was sold and disposed 
of, pursuant to such covenant ; that he 
has an admitted claim on the estate of 
Mackintosh and Co. of Rs. 55,700, ex- 
clusive of further claims, to which he con- 
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aiders himself entitled upon the footing 
of an arrangement entered into between 
him and his partners upon his quitting the 
firm of Mackintosh and Co. ; but, what- 
ever claim he hath, is not for his own 
benefit, but in trust and for the benefit of 
the estate of Rickards, Mackintosh and 
Co. ; that Mr. J. W. Sutherland, on 
whose belialf this application is made, did 
execute the deed of trust as one of the 
creditors of Rickards, Mackintosh and 
Co., and that the deponent had lately ar- 
rived in this country for the purpose of 
making certain claims on parties at pre- 
sent residing in India, on behalf of the 
trustees of the estate of Rickards, Mack- 
intosh, and Co. The learned counsel 
argued, that before Mr. Roberts’s claim 
could be struck out of the .schedule of 
Mackintosh and Co., or rather before the 
payment of it could be postponed until 
the remainder of the creditors should be 
paid in full, it must first be ascertained 
to which of the creditors of IVIackintosh 
and Co- Mr. Roberts was liable, and who 
are to be paid in full before him. For 
instance, it was quite clear that Mr. 
Browne Roberts had not been a partner 
in the firm since 1828, and ther(?fore it 
was evident he was not liable to any par- 
ties who had become creditors of the firm 
since that period. 

Sir J, P, Grant did not see clearly 
how or when Mr. Roberts had quitted 
the partnership. 

Mr. Cochrane HunX. he had not been ad- 
vertised out of the firm until three years 
after the period it was said lie had left it. 

Mr. Turton said, even in that case Mr. 
Roberts would only be liable to those 
who had not had notice. It was dis- 
tinctly proved, that there was a sum of 
Rs. 70,000, a balance admitted by the 
assignees, in Mr. Roberts's favour, and 
that this sum was not made up merely of 
the amount he was to receive for his three- 
anna share in the firm, but of sums re- 
ceived on his private account since he 
had quitted the partnership, lie would 
admit, until it was shown the firm was in 
a solvent state when Mr. Roberts quitted 
it, that lie could not be entitled to any 
thing for his three-anna share ; but any 
sums paid in on bis private account, sub- 
sequent to his quitting the concern, were 
clearly the property of the creditors of 
Rickards, Mackintosh arid Co. As to 
the transaction itself, the transfer of the 
sum to the account of Mr. Roberts had 
been bona Jide, and it was not at all evi- 
dent, but rather on the contrary, that the 
firm was insolvent in 1827-28, or if it 
was, that Mr. Roberts was aware of it* 
Mr. Vanthart had deposed, that accord- 
ing to his .belief the house was insolvent 
in 1819, when Mr. Fulton quitted it ; but 
from the amount carried to bad ba- 
lances,** it would appear that gentleman 


had come to nii erroneous conclusion. In 
1825 there was a balance of three lakhs 
and u-half against the house, and the year 
preceding, the balance was five lacks. He 
admitted that, from 182.5 downwards, the 
house had been gradually getting worse ; 
but a fair examination into the circum- 
stances would shew that there was no- 
thing which could induce Mr. Roberts to 
believe that the house was likely to fail. 
At the time Mr. Roberts quitted the 
partnership, hud the partners showed a 
sense of their own insolvcuicy, when they 
undertook to pay lls. 40,000 per share for 
each of his shares ? Did any one come 
into the house on the retircinent of Mr. 
Roberts ? Was he a young and inexpe- 
rienced person that joined the firm at tliat 
time? • No; on the contrary, Mr. Storm 
had been long in business, and thought 
he was doing perfectly right in joining the 
house. Mr. Jenkins had said, that the 
state of the accuiints in 18.31 prevented 
him from joining the house, but that lie 
continued with them to the date of the 
failure, nut having finally determined whe- 
ther he would join them or not. TIilmi 
was it to be believed, that if Mr. .Tenkiiis 
thought it might be worth his while to 
rcitiaiii with tlio house, Mr. Roberts 
could not quit India in 1827, with a fa- 
vourable view of its solvency? It was 
proved that the firm lost i 90,000 by the 
house at hume holding Mercer and Co.*s 
indigo over at a time when it fell from 
5s. to 2s. (h/., making a loss of near one- 
lialf the debt, wliich could not have been 
foreseen at the time Mr. Browne Roberts 
went home. Had Rickards, Mackintosh 
and Co. sold the indigo immediately, the 
re.sult would have been very dilfercnt ; and 
as this indigo was not sold till March 
1828, it was quite impossible that the 
loss could have hastened Mr. Roberts’s 
departure from this country. He now 
came to the debt due by Mendicta, Uriarte, 
and Co., wiiicli, to this moment, was not 
ascertained to be irremediably bad. Un- 
less he was wrongly informed, the as- 
signees hud now thought it worth their 
while to send Mr. Storm, one of the in- 
solvents, to Madrid, to press the claim 
there. If the whole should be recovered, 
it would be more than .sufficient to cover 
the debt of Mendieta, Uriarte, and Co. 
As to the debt of Ramrattan Mullick, 
that person had a claim of one lakh and 
a-half against Surropchunder Sircar, and 
there was a claim against the Compuny 
for nine lakhs, in support of wliich there 
was a petition before the court at home. 
Tlie claim against the Company, it was 
true, might not now be regarded as it was 
ill 1828, but the claim of one and a-half 
lakb was yet before the Supreme Court. 
When Mr. Browne Roberts quitted the 
partnership, Ramrattan Mullick's security 
was a good set-off to the full amount; 
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Mendieta, Uriarte and Co.’s was a secu- 
rity to the rull amount with great dithcul- 
ties in the way of recovering it; and 
Mercer and Co.’s was considered, in 1827, 
to be a sufficient security to the full ex< 
tent ; but the fall of indigo, cotton. &c. 
had since destroyed that to a very consi- 
derable extent, and, in like manner, the 
full in landed property had made Uam- 
mttan Muilick’s a bad debt. Mr. Jenkins 
said, if these three debts had been good, 
and no panic had existed, I think I should 
have joined the house.” The debts were 
considered good at the time Mr. Roberts 
left the house. Mr. Jenkins continued, 
a lucky liit or two might have recovered 
matters.” “■ I took my impression from 
the partners of the firm ; it did appear to 
be the feeling that the house might not go 
on.” If such was the impression of the 
partners, lie would like ^o know what 
there was of fraud in receiving Us. lOjtJOO 
for each share three years previously to 
the time the impression was communi- 
cated to Mr. Jenkins. The account of 
Mr. IJrownc Uoberts was not before the 
court, but this was — tliat a part of it con- 
sisted of sums received by the firm, on 
his account, since he left the house. A 
great deal had been said regarding a re- 
presentation made at the first meeting of 
the creditors of Uickards, IMackintosh 
and Co., of a sum of £38,000 said to l»e 
due to Mr. Uolierts from the house here ; 
it however turned out that IVIr. Uoberts 
was not present when the statement was 
made, and when the matter came to he 
sifted, it was found to he a sum of 
.t’30,000 which the firm here promised 
to advance him. Mr. Sutherland appeared 
here in a most extraordinary position. 
Mr. Sutherland was a creditor of Ui- 
dianls, Mackintosh uiid Co. ; he had re- 
ceived a dividend under the assignmenl, 
and he now came here to move the court 
to strike out the claims of Uickards, 
Mackintosh and Co. 

Sir,7.P. (irant . — ” He is also a creditor 
of Muckintosli and Co.” 

Mr. Turton admitted that he was, hut 
still there appeared something singular 
in Mr. Sutherland’s proceedings, since lie' 
was acting against the interest for which 
Mt. Browne Uoberts was merely a trus- 
tee, for not one cowrie would ever go to 
^liut gentleman^ as there would be no 
^urplusfrom the estate of Rickards, Mack- 
j ntosh and Co. Tiie question before the 
Vourt was merely a question of lawi as to 
the amount received by the firm on Mr. 
Roberts’s account since he quitted the 
partnership. Tiiere could be no doubt 
his creditors were entitled to that, and he 
would submit fur a reference to the exa- 
miner to ascertain what tliose accounts 
were and to whom they were due. The 
amount of the balance due on tlie three 
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anna shares lie admitfeU to be doubtful ; 
but if any reference were made, lie begged 
that also might be included, as well as to 
ascertain whether any sums were due for 
Mr. B. Roberts’s expenses while at Madrid. 
Mr. Roberts had drawn nothing but what 
was perfectly understood to be bis own ; 
and if it was a.s.serted that he hud, there 
was the more occasion for a reference. 

Mr. Cochrnney in reply, said, tliiit it did 
not appear by the books of Mackintosh 
and Co. that Mr. Uoberts was a trustee ; 
but it appeared that he had represented 
to his creditors in London, or his partners 
had done so for him, that there was due 
to him from the house here .£38,000, 
which had been cut down there to 
^31,000, and which had been ultimately 
cut down by the assignees here t<i 
Us. 70,000. With reference to the as- 
signment, it could not he supported ; for 
if it was shown that the house here had 
been entirely insolvent, he of course coukl 
convey nothing, and liis assignees in list 
be bound by the equities of the man 
whom tJicy claim under. In April 1831 
JMr. Uoberts sent a begging letter to the 
firm here, with uliich he thought it neces- 
sary to trouble the court, as it was as- 
serted that Mr. Uo!>ei ts was a creditor to 
a large amount : ** Having in consequence 
of my joining the house liere, been under 
the necessity of hiving a house and fur- 
nishing it, and not having a penny at my 
command, rather than add to the weight 
of my pauper situation here in Bishops- 
gate-street, I have taken the liberty to 
pass the two following bills on you at the 
ruinous rate of Is. 8t/. — the only terms 
on which I was able to iicgociate them, 
viz. on tlie 31st of March ,£1-23, or 
Sa Us. 5,067 ; on the (ith of April jC 5U0 
or Sa. Us. 6,000. Kven these sums 1 
should not have thought of drawing for 
had you continued to send on to Major 
Oliver, the accruing interests on Mrs. 
Roberts’s trust and property, the depriva- 
tion of wliieli, situated as 1 unfortunately 
am in this house, puts me and my large 
family to serious inconvenience. Trust- 
ing that you will kindly honour these two 
drafts, and puss the amount, when paid, to 
iriy debit, believe me. your attached friend, 
B. Roberts.** This letter (i\Ir. Cochrane 
continued), the whole .scope of it showed 
that it was not only written by a man who 
knew he had no claim on those he ad- 
dres.scd, but who also knew the situation 
of Ids late partners. How was it that 
Mr. Roberts was not present on this oc- 
casion ? Why was he not here at present 
” acting under the deed of arrangement ?” 
It appeared to him ( Mr. Cochrane) that 
Mr. Roberts’s conduct, from beginning to 
end, had either been a fraud aguinsc one 
set of creditors or a double fraud against 
both. Mr. Cochrane then read a letter 

(•-' y-) 
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wbic]i lie IukI pnNliK'ed during the exa- 
mination of Mr. Storm, written in hiero- 
glyphics : 

In regard to the credit throuch China, our 
former letters will have set the subject at rest for 
ever 1 hope. You are now fully aware of all the 
circumstances that le<l to the case ; had direct 
remittance been made they would never, I am 
assurctl, have been resorted to. But, my friend, 
means were T. W. P. H, W. I*. H. W. I*. N. and 
are still U. M. I. V. J (}. to meet your P. V. W. 
U. F. LfH)k, I bog of you, at C. .1. S Y. W. R. 
II. F., and G. P. J. N. M. F. O. W. V. W. P. S. Q. 
F. The consignments of the year lately made, 
you will find with reference to prices here and the 
frightful stock on hand, will not give an average 
anything like sulHciciit to cover the drafts passed 
in favour of the Board of Trade. Allow me once 
more to repeat the <]iirstlon 1 Ijefore put to Gordon. 
Where are R. I. I*. U. F. to come from? Be 
assured that in India 1 never had anything like the 
W. P. E. U. (r. 11. K. that these things ])roftucc 
here. 1 must once more implore you all to take 
into N. Y. W. D. G. S. J. P. F. V. P. the T. P. 
ti. P. W. S W. M. H. in which T. G. shall be 
placed. AV. U. G. AV. Y. V. i\ and V. V. M. 
Cr. Y. G. M. U. 11. n. F. be not I. Y. J. M. T. 
I!. M. AV. AV. 1*. G. 1 will not dwell further on 
the subject, but refer you to Mr. liickards’s letter. 

This letter (Mr. Cochrane continued) 
Avas of importance, as it showed that the 
partners were compelled to have recourse 
to hieroglyphics to conceal their situation 
from their head book-keeper, and even 
Mr. Storm aa-rs not acquainted with the 
characters. Was this consistent with a 
belief that the house was solvent, or tliat 
it might recover itself by “ a lucky hit or 
two,** Avhicli Mr. Jenkins had spoken of? 

Sir .7. P, Grant said, ho thought this 
Avas quite a dhferent case from the ques- 
tion whether a partner can retire from an 
estate without notice, and not be liable for 
the debts afterwards incurred; or from 
the question whether a partner may he 
entitled to retain the sum of money Avhich 
he goes out for. In this case there was 
an agreement to pay a sum of money to 
the outgoing partner ; hut, if the firm had 
no assets, they eoiilil not, of course, fulfil 
their agreement, and it could not be sup- 
ported against the claim of creditors. 
The claim here rested ou two dilTerciit 
grounds : the first was the balance of the 
agreement made on the retirement of Mr. 
Roberts, and the second AA’as the amount 
said to be received by the fiim subsequent 
to that retirement. He thought it ought 
to be ascertained how much had been re- 
ceived by the firm since Mr. Uoberts left 
it, and he did not sec how that could be 
done without a reference to the examiner. 

Mr. Turton agreed to waive the right to 
any .sums but those received by the firm 
subsequent to Mr. Robcrts*s retirement, 
and the examiner was ordered to enquire 
and report as to their amount. 

Jn the matter of James Young and 
others. — This was an order obtained 
on application, by petition, of various 
creditors, praying, that the court would 
order that Mr. Tliomas Ilolroyd he ap- 
f)ointcd assignee to the estate of the 
insolvents in the room of Mr. Burkin- 
young, resigned. 


lAuii. 

Mr. l^insap, on behalf of Messrs. Bag- 
shaw and Co. and otliers, prcsente<l a 
petition, not against the appointment of 
Mr. Ilolroyd, hut praying that some 
alteration should take place in the nia- 
iiagcinent of the estate, and that fur the 
future the assignees may be remunerated 
by a moderate per-centage on the net 
proceeds realized, and not as heretofore 
by a fixed salary. 

The Advocate- General said, the court 
Avoiild hardly exercise its discretion ns to 
the remuneration without having some 
information before it. The petition prayed 
that the assignees might receive a mode- 
rate per-centage. Now the expenses of 
keeping up the necessary establishment 
might he so great that a moderate per- 
centage would not be sufiicicnt to defray 
them. 

Mr. Turton^ on behalf of Mr. Hurry, 
thought it quite impossible to fix, the 
uniuunt of the per-centage without there 
wa.s something before the court to show 
Avliat expenses were incurred. The court 
had generally referred this question to a 
meeting of creditors, and acted upon their 
suggestion. 

8ir.7. P. Grant said, tlie petition stated 
that “ a moderate per-cciitage would be 
for Bie benefit of the estate;** but it Avas 
not said how the c.state would be bene- 
fitted, nor what difference ought to be 
adupted in the ]>1un of management. It 
stated, without imputing any blame to the 
as.^ignees, that they had hitherto so coii- 
diieted the state as to produce nothing. 
But no alteration Avas suggested; and 
Avhat was the reason of this apparently 
unprofitable management he could not 
tell. He bad no information or know- 
ledge on the subject, and of course the 
court would do nothing without giving 
the creditors an opportunity to come in. 
He thought the best course would be to 
refer it to the examiner to enquire whe- 
ther it would he for the benefit of the 
estate that the assignees should be remu- 
nerated by a j)er-ccntage, and if so, what 
that per-ccntagc should be. If the assignees 
of this estate, contrary to the practice at 
home and in this country, were to be 
ccnsidcM'cd as servants who received a 
salary, they must be treated so, and huA^e 
somctliing according to tiunr trouble. 

Mr. Turton remarked, that it had been 
said no advantage Ijad been derived from 
the present i)liiii of management. He 
could hardly think this assertion con- 
sistent with the fact, that at the time of 
failure almost every particle of tlio pro- 
perty had been mortgaged, and these, to 
the extent of twenty-one lakhs, had been 
paid off. 

Mr. Prinspp . — “ Had been contracted 
to be paid off.** 

Mr. Turton said, that fourteen lakhs of 
mortgaged property Jiad been actually 
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cleared. Of course it was necessary to 
clear these incumbrances before a divi- 
dend could bo paid. 

The Adonralc- General tlioiiglit it would 
be liardly fair to name an early day fur the 
examiner to report. Mr. Ilolroyd being 
only now aj)pointed, lie would require 
some little time to make himself ac- 
quainted with the affairs of the estate. 

Sir J, P. Grant said, that the order 
might afterwards be enlarged ; but he 
would name the next court-day for the 
examiner to enquire and report whether 
it is for the benefit of the creditors, that 
the .assignees should be paid for their 
trouble in the conduct and management 
of the affairs of <he estate by a jier-ccnt- 
ago or a fixed salary. 

M 1 S C K lA.A N E O U S . 

I-OttU AM) I.ADY WAI. BKNTINC’K. 

On the 30th of January, a very full 
meeting (upwards of one hundred, includ- 
ing thirty or forty natives) assembled in 
the F^xchange Rooms, in consequence of 
an advertisement addressed to the mer- 
cantile community and others, to consider 
of an address to the Governor-general on 
his departure, Mr. Cockerell was voted 
in the chair, who explained that it had 
not been thought necessary that this 
meeting shouhl be convened by the she- 
riff. The advertisement had been issued 
without signatures, to obviate the remarks 
which luul been made on a former occa- 
sion. 

Mr. Harding moved the first resolu- 
tion : 

That the imblic con duet of His Kxeef cney the 
(hivernor-gencTiil, Lor<l William I’avciulisli 'Bc*n- 
tinck, as eoniiceicd with the eommcrci.xl and pro- 
ductive interests of this country ami the public 
weal gener.illy, deserves the grateful aeknowlcilg- 
meiits of the community. 

The resolution having been seconded 
by Ruboo Dwarkunatb Tagore, 

Mr. Loiigueville Clarke begged leave to 
propose an amendment. He said, the 
incde of calling this meeting had very 
much surprised him. It was an invitation 
to ** all meiiihcrs of the mercantile coin- 
miiiiity and others disposed to address his 
Excelleiiey the Governor-general, on the 
occasion of his approacliing departure.** 
Now, he considered himself one of tho.se 
invited, for he was disposed to address 
Lord William Reiitinck. In all former 
cases, invitations of this nature came forth 
under some authority, authenticated by 
the signatures of known individuals, lie 
did not approve of every thing liis lordsliip 
had done ; “but, taking a general view of 
his administration,** said Mr. Clarke, “ I 
think he has done more for the hciiefit of 
this country than all his predecessors.** 
Entertaining that opinion, he considered 
the mode of getting up this meeting by an 
anonymous advertisement to be a slight. 


atifl insulting to the Governor. general. He 
moved : 

That, while tluH meeting refrains from pledging 
iisHf to ail unriualified approval of Lord Wi li iin 
Ik'utii.ck’s administration, they a:eof opinion that 
some of his acts have co!.ferred such eminent Irc- 
iitdlt on the country, that, the inhahitanls of Cal- 
cutta ought to convey to him tlicir cxpiessiuns of 
gratitude and rcgar.l. 

That, ns this meeting has not been convened by 
the sherifl'of the city, nor by the avowed authority 
of any of the inhabitants, it w.'uits that (irgrecof 
imbliciiy and sanction which the merits of Lord 
William Mentiiick deserve, when it is proposed 
to address him on his retirement. 

Mr. Briiee seconded the amendment, 
which was ojiposed by Mr. Coclirane, 
who contended that, all being agreed upon 
the main purpose of tJie meeting, their 
])roceediiigs ought not to be disturbed by 
a captious objet;tion, and concluded with 
moving the previous question. The aincnd- 
inent was then put from the chair, and 
lost by a small majority on the show of 
liands, Mr. Clarke cleeliniiig to insist on 
a division. 

The first resolution was then ado])tcd. 

The following address was tlien agiced 
to : — 

“ To His Excellency, the Right Hon. 

the Governor-general, Lord William 

Cavendish Rentinck. 

“ IMy Lord : As the hour is at hand, 
when you purpose, on aceoimt of impaired 
health, to resign your high office, and to quit 
for ever this country, wliieh you liave now 
governed for nearly seven vt'ars, we, tlie 
undersigned merchants, agents, planters, 
and others of the classes more particularly 
concerned in production and commerce, 
desire to offer your lordship the resiiectlul 
exiircssion of our iirofoiind regret at tJie 
loss which we are about to sustain in your 
departure, and our sincere sorrow for its 
distressing cause. We feel uurselsTs im- 
pelled, by a strong sense of duty to your 
lordship, and to that portion at least of 
the comiiuinity whom we may be said in 
.some sense to represent, in thus present- 
ing ourselves to coiitriluite our humble 
testimony in approval of luimerous mea- 
sures completed or in preparation, having 
for their object the general improvement 
of tiie country, the moral and social ad- 
vancement of its vast and various jiopiila- 
tioi), and the development in particular 
of its commercial and agricultural resour- 
ces. For much good that lias been ac- 
complished, wc return your lordship our 
sincere and grateful thanks ; for much that 
remains to be done by your successors, we 
shall not be the less grateful to them, be- 
cause we may have to ascribe u slnire of 
their merit to your example, and to the 
tone in the public councils which you 
will leave behind you. 

“ In many respects, your lordship’s 
administration has necessarily 'been of a 
character widely different from those of 
your predecessors. Thcir*s were the more 
brilliant days of war and diplomacy, and 
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profuse expenditure. To you, tlie tnsk 
has fallen, more homely, not less useful, 
hut often more painful, of consolidating, 
jireserving, and organizing, of repairing the 
deep wounds in the public finances, of con- 
tending with an alarming deficit, and of en- 
forcing the remedy of severe economy and 
retrenchment. The period of your lord- 
ship's government has boon muiked in a 
most distressing mariner by mercantile dis- 
aster, to a degree and amount passing all 
previous experience in India. That fear- 
ful crisis has now passed over ; but it is 
not to be forgotten, that while, in the be- 
ginning of panic, the irnpeiidirig calamities 
appeared to he within the reach of preven- 
tion by timely assistance, that assistance 
was liberally afforded by your lordship. 

‘‘ Among the measures effectcil or de- 
signed for the advancement of the c<nuitry 
and the development of its ca]mbilities, 
we gratefully enumerate— 

“ Your liberal views regarding coloni- 
zation, and the free ingress and unlicensed 
and unmolested settlement of Europeans, 
with the right to hold lands ; satisfied, as 
w’C are, that to your earnest advocacy of 
those great measures for the improvement 
of India, and to the publicity with which 
you were not afraid to conduct that dis- 
cussion, the country owes those great and 
salutary enactments. 

“ To the perseverance and ardour with 
which steam-navigation has hocn recom- 
mended and encourage<l in all its braricfies, 
external and internal, we are indebted, 
that at length the subject has been cordi- 
ally taken up by Parliament, and the 
home executive authorities, on your 
lordship's representations. 

“ The treaties by which the navigation 
of the Indus and its tributaries have been 
thrown open for the first time to the ad- 
venturous trader, and the jealousies of the 
foreign powers along its course soothed 
into co-operation with that great design, 
we consider to be, in a particular manner, 
your lordship’s work ; and wc confidently 
expect, that these beginnings will ripen 
with time and prudence into results bene- 
ficial to commerce and its concomitant, 
civilization. 

In the same enlightened spirit, we 
hope your lordship has planned the liber- 
ation of domestic trade and intercourse, 
throughout the British Indian dominions, 
from the barbarous and antiquated shackles 
of transit duties, and other internal taxa- 
tion. We trust to see the benevolent de- 
sign speedily carried into execution, and 
we acknowledge wdth thanks the indi- 
cations of such intention in the facilities 
already granted to the transit of our great 
staple — indigo — to this metropolis from 
the interior. We acknowledge, further, 
the relaxation practically allowed by your 
lordship’s government in regard to the 
Calcutta stamp duties, a tax so distaste- 


ful to the inhabitants, from the circum- 
stances under which it was imposed, and 
its impolitic and vexatious pressure on a 
languishing commerce. VVe have seen 
with satisfaction the disposition evinced 
to encourage municipal irnprevement 
among us, and approaches to self-govern- 
ment and to institutions akin to tliose of 
the mother enunfry. In this description 
we include the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Trade Association, the contemplated 
advancement of native gentlemen to the 
office of justice of the peace, suggesteil 
improvements in conservancy details, pa- 
tronage cxtcndcMl to central and district 
charitable societies, the institution of 
savings* banks, mid the eiideuvoiirs to 
improve the health of the city, and re- 
claim unproductive wastes, by u system 
of drainage applied to the eastern marshes 
and salt lake, in connection with the new 
canal, which now with its durable sus- 
pension bridges, has been drawn round 
Calcutta from the Ilooghly, connecting it 
with the navigation by the Sundcrhiinds. 

“ The attention which your lordship 
has bestowed on the intenuil communica- 
tion of the country gmierally, deserves our 
particular acknowledgments. The forma- 
tion of the new Trunk road througli the 
Dooah ; the ardiioiis construction of a 
solid and magnificent roail from the great 
western mart of IMirzapore, along tlic 
main line of trufiic to the south and west; 
the preparatory surveys for connecting 
the Ganges witli tlie Baiigiirutfy, by a 
grand canal which shall maintain the com- 
munication ill the driest seasons — all these 
we regard as proofs of that real solicitude 
for the improvement of tlie country, whicli 
we were led to anticipate from the pro- 
mise held out by your lordship's early 
declaration of your desire to rcireivc sug- 
gestions and information, by your constant 
personal accessibility to all ranks, and by 
your uniform encouragement of that free- 
dom in discussion through tlie press, 
which your immediate predecessors had 
so strangely feared, and so unwisely pro- 
scribed. 

“ We have gone into an enumeration 
of some of the benefils conferred by your 
lordship on the country we inhabit, be- 
cause we would not bave it seem that we 
are carrying up a mere complimentary 
address to your lordship ; and are there- 
fore anxious to put on record, the sub- 
stantial reasons whicli have led us now to 
offer our unfeigned acknowledgments for 
the benefits which have either been con- 
ferred or contemplated by you, and our 
most sincere wishes for the restoration of 
your lordship's health, and for your future 
happiness and prosperity.'* 

The reply of Lord ^William Bentinck 
to this address contains the following 
passages : “ Taking this last leave (in 
India only I hope) of the steam question, 
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I cannot but rojnice in Uic entire Miccess 
of the inland navigation. The home au- 
thorities met our recommendation with a 
promptitude and completeness of execu- 
tion which demands onr warmest tlianks. 
The communication with Europe has not 
been equally successful. Greater difii- 
culties surround it. Wc all lament the 
resolution to adopt the line of the Eu- 
phiatcs. If there were no obstacles in 
the channel of the river, or in the state of 
tlie surrounding countries, the ditliculties 
of maintaining steam machinery in a state 
of efficiency, even with the command of 
the naval establislimcnt, the founderies 
and skill of Calcutta, has been too often 
brought to our notice, not to create a lively 
apprehension for the success of an experi- 
ment wholly deprived of these indispensa- 
ble aids. The provision also of a sufficient 
number of engineers is a source of great 
expense and of eunstant disappointment. 

“ Hut an efficient marine steam -esta- 
blishment ill India is called for by con- 
siderations more poucifiil even than those 
of commercial advantage or improved po- 
litical control. It would multiply, iti a 
ratio little understood, the defensive 
means of the empire. lA't me advert to 
un event, the particulars of which are 
within your recollection— the Hiirmesc 
.war. If five powerful steamers hud then 
been at our command, to bring up in 
quick succession all necessary reinforce- 
ments and supplies, the war would pro- 
bably have terminated in a few months, 
and many millions of treasure, many 
thousands of liv(?s, and extraordinary mi- 
sery and sickness, would have been 
spared. Allow me to submit another es- 
timate of advantage, of the correctness of 
which you all can likewise judge. The 
proper station for the principal reserve of 
our European troops in India is at Haii- 
gulore, Madras the place of embarkation. 
In a few days, at any period of the mon- 
.soons, the same five steamers would curry 
this force to the most distant part of the 
shores of the empire. In five weeks, 
with the aid of the river-steamers, this 
reserve would reach Allahabad, the most 
centricul point of our territories, and one 
our most coiiimanding positions. The 
same steam-power, that would enable us 
to baffle any invader in war, would be 
ample in time of peace to carry into com- 
plete execution the whole plan of the 
Bengal steam-committee, for which I 
continue to be a decided advocate. 

“ I do not think I am deceived in my 
expectations of the immense benefits to 
commerce that arc likely to accrue from 
the general opening of the trade. The 
great China wall must crumble to dust 
before the peaceful attacks of British com- 
mercial enterprize — a free communication 
and interchange of products between these 
two vast countries must inevitably fol- 


low — and I hail with pleasing anticipation 
the certain prospect that Calcutta, already 
great and fiourishiiig, must attain to a 
degree of eminence and wealth, that will 
phiee her in a rank with the greatest em- 
poriums of trade in the world.*’ 

On the same day, pursuant to a re- 
qiii.siciori signed by several native geiitle- 
ineri, and piihlishcd in the dilferent news- 
papers, a numerous meeting of the na- 
tives of Calcutta and its neighbourhood 
was held at the Hindu College, for the 
piirfiose of considering in what manner 
they might best express their sentiments 
of regret at the approaching departure of 
Lord William Beiitincrk from India. 

On the motion of Baboo Dwarkanatli 
Tagore, Haja Oopeemohun Bahadoorwas 
flailed to the chair, and on taking his seat, 
he expressed his regret at the loss which 
the native community was about to sus- 
tain by the departure of their esteemed 
and benevolent Governor general from 
India. “ His lordship,’* he said, “has 
done every thing kind for us ; the only act 
of iitikindncss is his parting with us.” 

Baboo Riissoomoy Dutt, after eulo- 
gizing his lordship’s government with re- 
gard to the native coinmunity, read the 
following in the English language : 

“ To the Bight Hon. Lord William Ca- 
vendish Bentinck, Governor-gcneral of 

India. 

“ My Lord : In anticipation of your 
lordship’s early departure to Europe, we 
approach your lordshij), to express our 
sorrow for the intended withdrawal of 
your presence from amongst us, and for 
the infirm state of health which renders 
that step necessary, our vercration for 
your iK’rson and character, and our gra- 
titude for the enlarged s])irit of justice and 
benevolence, with which the natives of 
this country have been treated under your 
lordship’s administration. 

“ Situated as the natives arc, and con- 
stituted as is the governnicnt under which 
they live, every change of the person at its 
head is regarded by them witJi a mingled 
feeling of hope and appreliension. When 
the reins of power were entrusted to your 
lordship’s liaiids, you did not leave us 
long in doubt that in you we had found a 
ruler who would consult the welfare of the 
sul)jcct — a friend, a protector, and a be- 
nefactor. 

now look back on the measures 
of your lordship's administration immedi- 
ately alfecting the position and prospects 
of natives ; and we discover an uniform, 
consistent, and sustained endeavour to 
improve their condition and to elevate 
their character. These purposes have 
been wisely and benevolently sought, by 
opening to natives places of greater trust 
and emolument, and thus setting before 
them new objects of ambition, long before 
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the late act nominally abolished disabili- 
ties by reason of religion, place of birth, 
descent, or colour; by introducing the 
trial by jury into the administration of 
justice by the Company's courts ; thus 
both creating a duty and establishing a 
right, which help to infuse a sense of pub- 
lic justice and notion of public spirit into 
the mass of native society ; by abolishing 
ignominious modes of punishment to 
which natives were subjected, and which 
both tended to perpetuate their degrada- 
tion, and afford occasion for new and 
enormous abuses ; by establishing a regu- 
lated check through every bmncli of the 
public service, to secure a just and con- 
siderate treatment of natives from the ofii- 
cers of government ; by discouraging ar- 
bitrary and invidious usages, expressing 
and exciting mutual disrespect and dis- 
trust between Europeans and natives ; by 
encouraging every effort which natives 
have made for their own melioration, and 
for the extension of education among their 
countrymen ; and, finally, Iiy promoting 
free and friendly intercourse with natives. 

“ We do not affirm that your lordship 
has left nothing for your successor — with 
better health, with enlarged powers, with 
an explicit declaration of the Imperial 
Legislature in our favour, and with the 
co-operation of the authorities of Eng- 
land to accomplish. But in the actual 
measures and in the spirit of your lord- 
ship's government, we see a sincere, be- 
nevolent, and persevering regiird for the 
advancement of our country and the hap- 
piness of our countrymen. Under your 
lordship’s paternal administration, a new 
era has dawned upon us, tending to esta- 
blish a community of feeling and identity 
of interest between races separated by al- 
most every conceivable circumstance of 
alienation, and united only iiiidcr the same 
political government, and in allegiance to 
the same crown. Your lordship has first 
taught us to forget the distinction between 
conquerors and conquered, and to become, 
in heart and mind, in hopes and aspira- 
tions, one with Englishmen. We ar- 
dently desire to cherish these feelings. 
We trust they will descend to our children 
and to our children’s cliildren. And when 
the high destinies which, as a people, we 
may be permitted to anticipate in union 
with a great and a wise nation, are in 
progress of accoinplishmenti and actually 
fulfilled, the name of Lord Wm. Bentinck 
will be fondly remembered as that of the 
friend of the natives of India. 

** My lord, this language is not the flat- 
tering tribute of servility. It is not the offer- 
ing either of hope or fear to rank and to 
power* We feel our obligations to your 
lordship more deeply than language can 
convey^ and our public thanks are the ex- 
pression of heartfelt gratitude, not for per- 
sonal favours to ourselves individually, 
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which most of us have never received, but 
for the enlightened policy and the just 
liberality with which tlie great common 
interests of our country and our race have 
been invariably pursued by your lordship. 

Accept, iny lord, of our ardent good 
wishes for your lordship. In your native 
land, amid the esteem and respect of your 
friends and countrymen, may the evening 
of your lordship's days be crowned with 
an abundant measure of private happiness 
and public usefulness." 

After the address was read, Rajuli 
Kalec Kisscii stated, that, a]iprcliending 
some of the persons present at the meet- 
ing may nut iindorstund the English lan- 
guage, it would be better if a translation 
in Bengalee uf the address just read be 
submitted fur their guidance ; and the 
fdinirinan being of the same opinion. 
Baboo Uussornuy Dutt read a Bengalet; 
version of the address, which elicited a 
burst of general applause. 

Tlic adtlress was agreed to t/e/n, con. 

Baboo liadhaeant Deb thought that 
some expression of their sentiineiits to- 
wards Lady William Bentinck, for her 
great politeness and attention to the na- 
tives, was due to Iier ladyship, and moved 
tiiat a subscription be set on foot to ac- 
complish the object in view. TJie motion 
was seconded by lliijuh Kalee Kissen. 
Bahoo Dwarkunatli i'agore thought a 
portrait would be a proper and suitable 
testimony of their grateful feelings to- 
wards lier ladyship. 

The mover and seconder of the above 
resolution, and a majority of the meet- 
ing, having assented to the suggestion, 
a subscription- paper was circulated, and 
several gentlemen put down their names 
as subscribers. 

Baboo Gundaeliurn Sen stated, that he 
was at a loss to know what general benefit 
had been conferred by Lady Bentinck to 
entitle her ladyship to any expression of 
their sentiments ; and as lie could get no 
information from the gentlemen present, 
he begged to decline subscribing. Upon 
which, Bahoo Uiimcomid Sen observed, 
that none hut those who felt disposed to 
subscribe were desired to do so. 

Lord William, in bis reply, said: You 
alone can accurately judge of the effects of 
our administration ; you best can decide 
upon its failure or success ; and your gra- 
tifying testimony upon this occasion en- 
courages me to hope that we have not lost 
sight of the great end and purposes of 
British Government in India, as laid down 
for our guidance by the legislature and the 
home authorities, and so eloquently and 
justly described in your address to be 
these — ‘ to establish a community of 
feeling and of interest between races se- 
parated by almost every donceivable cir- 
cumstance of alienation — to efface alt dis- 
tinction between conquerors and coii- 
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queird, and to make all in Iicnrt and 
niind« in hopes and aspirations, one with 
PJiiglishmcn.' It is the consummation of 
this great truth that is to be devoutly 
prayed for. This foundation once solidly 
laid, the greatness and honour of Britain, 
the happiness, prosperity, and indepen- 
dence of India, cun never be impaired. 

“ But it would ill become me, in my 
position, to conceal the unpleasant fact, 
that during my course I have seen too 
much of this conqueror spirit, of the pride 
of domination, of the ^buse of power, and 
of the too genera] oppression of the strong 
over the weak, to be able to pronounce 
that this wished-for time is arrived. These 
evils still rcfiuire the strong hand of au- 
thority to put them down, — the establish- 
ment of a more simple code of laws, and 
what is of great importance, a more effica- 
cious administration of them. But the 
dawn of that day, under other influences 
than ours, has long npf)eared, and tlie day 
itself is rapidly advancing. The same 
spirit of enlightened and benevolent iin- 
piovcincnt wliich is reforming the Euro- 
])ean world, lias established its powerful 
sway over india ; and even the present 
generation may, I liopc, live to see more 
than a partial realization of those bless- 
ings, which the dispensation of a kind 
Providence seems to hiive intended for 
India, when she permitted her almost 
miraeulous union with a nation, the most 
distant from her, hut alone able by her 
insular situation, lier mighty ])()wer, and 
liberal institutions, to perform ctrectually 
towards lier the jo'nt offices of guurdiun- 
ship and of regeneration. 

“ 1 have read with pc.Tuliar satisfaction 
ill your adilrcss the large exjircssioii of 
approbation passed by those best able to 
form n judgment upon the measure of 
the Governuieiit iiholishing corporal pu- 
nishment fr )m the native penal code. I 
am glad to see the unanimous opinion of 
the Supreme ('ouneil coiifirnied by your 
own greater knowledge of the character 
of your countrymen, viz. ‘ That this igno- 
minious punishment tenderl to perpetuate 
the degradation of the natives, and afford- 
ed occasion for new and enormous abuses. 
We all believed further in its uselessness, 
citlicr to cheek crime or to reform the 
offender. It may he of advantage to state, 
that the Council consisted at that time of 
Sir C. Metcalfe, Messrs. Blunt and lloss 
— amines to which deference and respect 
are particularly due, and that their con- 
viction, long previously formed, had re- 
sulted from their great experience in the 
judicial and every other branch of the 
Indian admir.i.stration. 

“ But the subject of the highest con- 
gratulation with all those whose hearts 
are with India, is that eiiactmcut of the 
Ecgisluture, which, in harmony with the 
injunctions of the iiome authorities for 
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the more extensive employment of native 
agency, lias abolished all distinction iii 
respect to eligibility for office. This 
measure is as wise as it is just, for there 
can he really no good government till the 
spirit of it is brought into full operation. 
The two races arc indispensable to cacli 
other ; the labours of each arc imperfect 
without the aid of tJie other. The Euro- 
pean brings to India his higher education, 
iiis superior knowledge, his greater ener- 
gy, and his active valour. The native 
contributes the collective talents of his vast 
numbers, his local information and sym- 
pathies, — his aptitude for business, his 
subordination and patient courage. The 
most complete administrative system 
ought to be created out of this union of 
various merits. But, to arrive at this 
end, it is necessary, on your part, to ad- 
vance the elevation of tlie native mind and 
character to the highest possible standard 
of perfection, while the ruling authority, 
on tlieirs, must give the utmost encourage- 
ment to the attainment of the necessary 
qiiahTicatiuns, by throwing Mo'de open the 
doors to distinction, and by granting 
a full participation in all the lionours and 
cmohiinents of the state.** 

The committee of native gentlemen 
appointed to wait upon I.ady Bcntinck to 
rcciuest the favour of licr permitting her 
portrait being drawn, met at the govern- 
ment house on the 17th February, when 
Mr. \V. II. Macnaghten took Ihcm be- 
fore her ladyshi)), introducing them indi- 
vidually. 

Laily William received them with her 
usual courtesy. 

Baboo Jlussomoy Diitt stated the ob- 
ject of their visit. 

I^ady William replied, that she was 
sensible of the kindness of the Hindoo 
ronnniinity in wishing to have her por- 
trait drawn ; but she tliought it would be 
far better if the cuntributions for getting u 
portrait prepared, were sent to the Chari- 
table Institution, whereby many poor 
creatures woultl be benefited. 

Baboo Uadamndhub Bonnerjea begged 
to assure Lady William, that they woukl 
be most happy to do so with the surplus 
money. 

Baboo Dwarkanatli Tagore said, We 
and the other subscribers are extremely 
anxious to have your ladyship's likeness 
among us when you shall have left India.*' 

I/udy William replied, that she was 
highly gratified at the honour thereby pro- 
posed to be done to her. 

Maha liaja Kaleekishcn Buhadur now 
addressed her Ladyship in broken accents, 
or rather an under tone, us follows : My 
Lady : We cannot adequately express our 
sorrow at your ladyship's apjiroaching 
departure, from the sufficiency of experi- 
ence wc have had of your kindness to us, 
for which our hearts arc full of gratitude, 
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and we lay tinder great obligation to your 
ladysliip. We feel proud at this time to 
find our earnest desire, to liave your 
ladyship's purtniit drawn, granted. We 
pray for a pleasant voyage to your lady- 
shipf and a safe return home '-a country 
very remote from this,— -and we entertain 
the sanguine liope that, from your lady> 
ship’s well known disposition, we may 
not be forgotten, so that we may not he 
mistaken in thinking we liave a place in 
your recollection.” 

J..ady William replied, tliat they would 
ever he remembered with pleasure. 

The Charitable Institution, to which 
allusion was made by her ladyship, was 
established at a meeting held at the 
Town Hall, when it was resolved that 
a committee, at the head of which was 
Sir C. D*Oyly, hart., should have the 
management of a fund, to be collected 
by general subscription, to be named 
*' the Lady William Bcntinck Fund,” for 
application to such charitable purposes as 
to her ladyship may seem most fitting, 
and at the same time calculated to serve 
as a record of the respect, gratitude, and 
admiration which her ladyship's many vir> 
tucs liave not failed to inspire. The sub- 
scriyition is limited to Us. 10. 

The Chimdrika contains the following 
report of what took place at tlie Dhunna 
Suhhd, on the 15th February : — 

The secretary, resuming the subject of 
the address to Lord William Beiitinck, 
said, that at the last meeting it was inti- 
mated that several members were not 
willing to join in the address ; therefore 
it would be necessary to settle the point 
at this meeting. 

To this. Baboo JSilmony Duttsaid, that 
it was his opinion that those who profess 
to be rigid Hindus, could not. with ]>ro- 
priety, gives votes in favour of a person- 
age, the destroyer of their religion. 

This was seconded by Baboo Uajnarayn 
Mukhopadhya, in a speech to the elfect, 
that the principal cause of forming this 
Suhhdis Lord W.Beiitinck ; for the Hin- 
dus being much grieved at the abolition 
by him of a very great religious rite, 
which created much fear at their hearts, 
founded this Dhurma SSubhii : liow, then, 
could praises be offered by the Hindu 
community to the individual who has 
annihilated the Hindu rite ? 

Baboo Suttcechurn GhoSal spoke thus : 

” It is certainly not judicious for the 
Suhhd to countenance the address to 
Lord William Bentinck; but if lie has 
any quality of excellence, there can be 
no harm to relate it — as ‘ even the vir- 
tues of an enemy are to be counted of;’ 
consequently, although the Governor- 
general is an opponent to this society, 
yet there can be no objection to enumer- 
ate his good deeds.” 

Muha Baja Kalikrishnu Bahadur stated, 


tliaf it would indeed be guilt on the part 
of those persons, who have obtained 
benefits and indulgence from the hands of 
I.ord William Bentinck, were they not 
to attempt to present their grateful offer- 
ings of farewell and to cxyiress their re- 
gret for his lordship’s approaching depar- 
ture : it was therefore undoubtedly neces- 
sary to join ill the address. 

1 1 was then concluded, that the same 
respect cannot he shewn by this society ; 
but that no objection can arise to any 
person wliu is desirous of subscTibing his 
name, if he is conscious of his lordship’s 
favours. 

Some gentlemen, ‘‘desirous to mark hy 
a lasting memorial their esteem for the 
public and jirivatc virtues of Lord William 
Bentinck, and who believe that a similar 
wish prevails widely in every part of the 
Indian Fiinpire,” ])ro])oscd to solicit his 
lordship to permit his statue, exeeuted hy 
Mr. Chantrey, to he erected in some eon- 
spictioiis part of the town of Calcutta ; 
the amount of eaeh individual’s subscrip- 
tion not to exceed the sum of Hs. .M), in 
order to adhiit of more general ]nirtieipa- 
tion. A meeting was invited and heldat the 
Town Hall, February 4th, when a com- 
mittee was appointed to wait on Lord 
William, for the purpose of reriiicsting 
his lordship’s eonsenc to the wishes of 
the Miliseribcrs, of receiving and inve.st- 
ing sul)scri]>tions, of ordering such dis* 
burscmeiits as may appear necessary, and, 
generally, of supcrintendiiig all the ur- 
raiigenuMits for the exeeiitioii and erec- 
tion of the statue, it being the duty of the 
said committee, at intervals of not exceed- 
ing six niontbs, to publisli an account of 
the receipts and disbursements. It was 
then resolved ” that the proposed limita- 
tion of the amount of subscription, being 
understood to have given dissatisfaction, 
be withdrawn,” and ” that any surplus 
wbieh may remain after the completion 
of the design iiitrusteil to the committee, 
shall be ap|)ropriated to the Lady Wil- 
liam Bentinck Charity Fund.” 

The committee waited upon Ids lord- 
sliij), wlio appeared deeply affected by this 
expression of the jnihlic feeling towards 
him. His reply was as follows : — 

*“ 1 euniiot do otherwise, gentlemen, 
than accept tlie honour which you pro- 
pose to confer upon me; but I niiist at 
the same time frankly declare, that tny 
assent is not given without feelings of 
reluctance and pain. My disposition na- 
turally shrinks from any i)uhlic display of 
the nature contemplated, and I am ex- 
ceedingly averse to the expense which the 
execution of this kind and Haltering in- 
tention must occasion. Highly as I value 
your good opinion, gratifying to me as is 
the assurunce that I possess it. still 1 had 
railicr that these sentiments had been 
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confined to your own bosoms, than ex- 
pressed in so costly a manner. 

“ There is only one point of view in 
which 1 feel it my duty to accept the 
honour intended for me.. It has been the 
object of the administration over which I 
have presided, to establish great princi- 
ples, indispensable alike to the happiness 
and prosperity of the population, to the 
success of our government, and to the 
honour of our country. I consider this 
act on your part as a marked confirmation 
of these principles, and calculated in an 
especial manner to give them firm root 
and to establish their permanency. But 
1 hope I may be permitted to offer an 
entreaty, in which 1 am cordially joined 
by Lady William Bcntinck, that, if you 
should still think on public grounds some 
act necessary to couple tlie name of an 
individual with measures you approve, 
the object may be effected at the least 
expense, and that the greatest possible 
amount may be given to the Charitable 
Fund which it is in contemplation to 
establish in Lady William Bentinck's 
name." 

In consequence of this communication 
from his lordship, the committee have 
come to the opinion that the proposed 
statue should be of bronze, and equestrian. 
Tlie amount of the subscriptions realized 
up to the Mth March, was Rs. 26,888. 

Amongst the other tributes to Lord 
William, a deputation from the mission- 
aries waited on him on the 15th March, 
and expressed their deep sense of the 
blessings liis lordship liad conferred on 
the country, and the zealous encourage- 
ment afforded by him to eduention. Ills 
lordship, it is stated, was very much af- 
fected by the interview. 

Tlie Governor general held a durbar 
on tlic Htli March, at which his lordship 
gave a farewell audience to the ambassa- 
dors of Ilunjeet Singh. II is lordship de- 
sired the vakeels to give his best regards 
to his highness Runjeet Singh, and ex- 
pressed his hope that the same friendly 
relations, which had been hitherto main- 
tained between British India and the 
Seikh kingdom, would be preserved invio- 
late. II is lordship then gave each of the 
ambassadors a massive gold ring and re- 
tired. The durbar was private, there 
being nobody present, with two or three 
exceptions, but those whose attendance 
is usual on such occasions. 

Lady William Bentinck held her last 
drawing-room on the same evening. The 
visitors began to assemble some time be- 
fore the usual hour, aiul the rooms were 
soon filled. Her ladyship, with charac- 
teristic affability, went round the circle of 
numerous guesU then assembled, and ad- 
dressed a few kind words to each of them. 

W.s7«/?.,/oMr7/.N.S. Voi., 17. No.dfi. 


The rooms were crowded on this occasion 
to a degree perfectly unexampled. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe arrived a few days 
before. 

The Governor-general and Lady Wil- 
liam, with his lordship's private secretary 
and Dr. Turner, embarked on a steamer 
and proceeded down to Saugor on the 
I9tli. 

ESTATE OF ALEXANDER AND CO. 

A meeting of creditors of Alexander 
and Co. was held on the 16th March, for 
the purpose of considering, according to 
an order of court, in what manner the 
assignees should henceforward be remu- 
nerated. Scarcely thirty persons attended. 
It was resolved That, considering that 
the original assignees of Alexander and Co. 
satisfied the Insolvent Court, that they 
had been put in possession of assets equal 
to onc-baif of the liabilities, this meetiiig 
is of opinion that a commission of five 
per cent, is ample remuneration for the 
services of the assignees, the latter paying 
all charges, except law charges. " 

Previous to entering into any discussion, 
Mr. Bagsimw ob.scrved, that the creditors 
ought to have a statement of the affairs of 
the estate. 

Mr. Hurry produced the following 
statement of the book-debts at the pre- 
sent time : 


Civil 

Military :38,Ii>,4u3 

Modicral im 

I'ominerdal, cVc. dec 1,H1,5!>,439 


Total 2,5l>,d7,4UJ 


IMr. D. C Smyth said, with reference 
to this statement, tliut it was impos- 
sible for the creditors to come to any 
decision, until tlie good debts were sepa- 
rated from those which might be now 
considered irrecoverable. At the first 
meeting which took place, after the estate 
bad been put under the control of the 
Insolvent Court, it was stated there was 
sufiicieut property to pay eight annas in 
the rupee; but now it was rumoured that 
the estate was not expected to pay more 
than one anna- If there was any founda- 
tion for this report, he thought the affairs 
of the insolvent firm had bettor be wound 
lip at once; and he was also authorized 
to say, that was the opinion of several 
creditors for whom he appeared. The 
creditors ought* to be informed what they 
might expect, — whether so many annus or 
so many pice. 

Mr. llolroyd said, he had been so short 
a time in the management of the estate, 
that it could he hardly fair to expect him 
to give an opinion. 

Mr. Lingliam suggested, tliac Mr Hurry 
was not under the same disadvantage. 

Mr. Hurry replied, that it was quite 
impossible to give an accurate o)>inion, as 
there was no basis to go upon. He, 
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however, stated that mortgage property 
had been redeemed from the Bank of 
-Bengal to the amount of seven lakhs. 

Mr. D. C. Smyth remarked, that the 
assignees on a former occasion had given 
an opinion, that there was property 
amounting to eight annas in the rupee, 
and surely now, with much greater expe- 
rience, they might state how far that 
opinion was well-founded. 

Mr. Hurry said, that the assignees had 
certified to the best of their belief, and 
they had their information from those 
who, it was supposed, were best ac- 
quainted with the value of the property. 

Mr. D. C. Smyth said, it was upwards 
of two years since the date of the failure, 
and quite time that the creditors should 
have some inforinution. 

Mr. Holroyd said, that, so far as he 
could judge, the estate might pay a divi- 
dend of ten per cent., but that would not 
be before the expiration of twelve months. 

Mr. Hurry said, that there could not 
be a dividend before the mortgages were 
paid off. 

Mr. Fullarton entered into an explana- 
tion of the composition with the baitk of 
Bengal, to redeem the mortgaged pro- 
perty for thirteen laklis, by three instal- 
ments of four lakhs and fifty thousand 
rupees each. The first of these instal- 
ments had been paid, and more than one 
lakh of the second, besides which there 
were other payments ready to be made, 
which reduced the amount to seven lukhs, 
and the whole, the assignees apprehended, 
there would be no difficulty in paying during 
the course of the present year ; so tliat 
whatever returns tlie factories may give, 
as well as the factories themselves, will be 
applicable for the purposes of a dividend. 
With regard to the working of the factories 
Mr. Fullartoii said, the estate had gained 
two- thirds by their being carried on, 
though for the future the profits would 
not be so great, unless a considerable 
change took place in the price of indigo. 
But the creditors might ciilculate with 
considerable confidence that all the mort- 
gages to the bank of Bengal woidd be 
redeemed. On the whole, he thought, 
there were prospects of twenty-five lakhs 
being applicable for the dividend at the 
commencement of the year, which would 
be about ten per cent, on the debts. Ho 
was of opinion that the probable outturn 
would be much larger than Mr. Holroyd 
estimated it. 

Mr. H. Smith said, it appeared that 
whatever had been collected, had been 
appropriated to the payment of the assig- 
nees and the mortgages of the bank of 
Bengal. 

Mr. Fullarton. — “ Yes, but 1 believe it 
lias been done to the great advantage of 
the creditors of the estate.’* 

The following is a memorandum of the 


number of accounts still open in the books 
of the late firm 

Individual accounts of debtors .... 901 


House accounts current W 

901 

Individual accounts of creditors* • • • 2019 


The amount realized from debtors, lie- 
tween the 10th Junuary 1834 and 10th 
January 1835, was Rs. 4,28,31 1-7. 

Mr. Fullarton, at the meeting, took the 
opportunity of correcting an impression 
that had gone abroad, that he and other 
retired partners knew the house to be in- 
solvent when they retired, and therefore 
ought not to be allowed to prove their 
respective ^ebts. He said it was now 
sixteen years since he retired — and his 
retirement was the most recent that hud 
occurred— and at that time there was not 
the most distant suspicion of insolvency. 
On the contrary, himself and other re- 
tired partners, especially Mr. .Tos. Alex- 
ander, had subsequently remitted large 
sums to the house, to be held as fixed 
balances on their private account, 

ESTATE OF CALMER AND CO. 

At a meeting of the creditors of Palmer 
and Co., “ for the purpose of taking into 
f;oiisidcration the propriety of carrying on 
some of the indigo factories belonging to 
the estate, for the present season, unless 
tlicy can he sold for adequate prices ; and 
also of disposing of the outstanding debts 
due to the estate by public sale,*’ about 
thirty creditors attended. Mr. 11. C. Jen- 
kins, the secretary to the assignees, read 
a statement, sliewing what factories re- 
mained undisposed of, and the out-turn 
of each by working tliem last year. Tliey 
comprehended five indigo concern^ name- 
ly, Sarnath, in the districts of Benares 
and Juanpore — Shaw Gunge and Bobsha, 
in Juanpore — Bickrampore, in Bcharund 
Shahabad — ]\lRiiickgunge, in Dacca — 
yielding altogether 1,621 inaundsof indigo 
at an outlay of Rs. 1 .60,000, on which a 
profit of al)Out Rs. 60,0()0 was expected 
to he realized, and not one of them shewed 
any loss. The out-turn of the preceding 
year, Mr. Jenkins said, had been a profit 
of about 6 per cent, on the outlay. Two 
other concerns had been sold within the last 
six weeks — the CooJbaria fur Hs. 70,000, 
and Palmer and Co.’s share in the Sul- 
tan pore factories for Rs. 27.000. An effort 
had been made to dispose of the five now 
remaining by public auction, but not a 
single bid had been offered for any one of 
them. Mr. Jenkins also read the follow- 
ing memorandum and estimate of the book 
debts : 

or which 

Due 30th April la... 

last. 

Civil 14,31,747 12,54.G89 85,894 

Military 2»,59,(Xi5 28,97*713 1,99,134 

Miftcellanecms 1,42,41.998 19,97, iMM 1.72.439 

the collections averaging 39,819 per month. 
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Hence it appeared that the estate might 
yet possibly produce fifty-four lakhs of ru* 
pees, if managed as hitherto, in the course 
of a long period of years. But Mr. Jen- 
kins, on being questioned as to his own 
opinion on the subject, said that he did 
not expect to realize so much as this estU 
mate, wiiich had not been formed by esti- 
mating each debt individually, but upon 
a general view of past recoveries. 

The following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted : 

That it is expedient to carry on the factories 
now working for the current year, or until the 
assignees have suitable offers for them. 

That it is the opinion of this meeting, that 
the disposal of the outstanding debts by auction 
is neither advantageous nor practicable, without 
almost total sacrifice to the estate. 

That the assignees, as soon as possible, make 
out a printed list of all the fmtstanding debts that 
may be due to the estate on mh April next, c^xhi- 
biting in such statement what was tlie Imlance 
clue by every debtor to the estate on tiie date of 
failure, as well as what may be due by him on 
3()th April and that this printed list, when 
ready, be furnished to every creditor or his repro 
seiitativc requiring the same. 

UARKTTO ESTATE. 

At ti meeting of the creditors of Joseph 
Biiretto uiid Sons, Messrs. Ihiglitman 
and Co. were elected to tlic ottice of trus- 
tees, with a dividend of two anil a-lialf per 
cent as reinuneration on the dividends, to 
cover all expenses and law-charges, in the 
room of Mr. Melville, whoso ill-health 
renders his departure to England indis- 
pensable. A statement was exhibited, 
showing the assets now available to be 
upwards of four l.tklis, and the debts due 
at pre.sent, entitled to dividend, were tin. 
der that amount. The appointment of 
Messrs. Briglitman and Co. has since been 
objected to in the suit “ Vrignoii v, Col- 
vin,” oil the ground of a question of the 
liability of Mes.srs. K. and J. Briglitman, 
the former lately, and the latter still being 
a member of the firm. 

HINDU HOSTILE SECTS. 

The long-expected collision between 
the Vishnuwees and Suraogecs took place 
on the lull inst, and terminated without 
any serious consequences, despite the line 
of conduct pursued by the authorities, 
which had a tendency to produce very 
different results. Four companies of the 
45th, under the command of Captain 
McQueen, were present. WImt little dis- 
turbance took place commenced on the 
Siiraogees attempting to take from his 
shrine their niissliupen deity, and. carry 
him in procession through the town. 
They were then opposed by the Vishnii- 
wces, wdiose religious fury found an easy 
vent, in casting bricks and other missiles 
at the procession, and in ultimately setting 
fire to the chupper of the temple, which 
concealed the obnoxious deity, who was 
consumed in tJie flames. One child was 


unfortuhately burnt in the temple, the 
only casualty, with exception of one man, 
who was either crushed to death or killed 
by a brick, which occurred. This was the 
utmost extent to which the Vishnuwees 
carried their opposition; and yet, incre- 
dible as it may appear, it was deemed so 
serious by the acting magistrate of the 
zillah, that he called upon the officer in 
command of the troops to fire on the peo- 
ple, to raise another altar to the religious 
madness, which has so often made the 
world familiar with carnage — in the midst 
of a comparatively peaceable town. The 
officer, however, refused to comply with 
the insane order, and the affair ended 
without any further loss of life and but 
little of property. So disposed were the 
Vishnuwees to avoid any thing like force 
or riot, in the prevention of the proces- 
sion. tliat a depiitatiuii of sixty-five of 
their party, heailed by Duoliit Ram, the 
he.'id of the sect, and a man of influence, 
proceeded a few days ago to Allahabad, 
to argue the question before the Board, 
and endeavour to get an injunction from 
that coiut forbidding this ceremony, so 
repugnant to their feeling^;. It is to be 
hoped that the Board will not sanction 
their intolerance, and remind them that 
the British Government interfere not in 
the religion of any party, and expect that 
the toleration they extend to all, will regu- 
late the conduct of the different sects to 
each other. It is only the want of firm- 
ness shewn by the magistrate, in the first 
instance, that rendered a reference to go- 
veriiment necessary, or inspirLMl tlie Vish- 
niiwees, who have seen and understand 
the timidity or hesitation of the authori- 
ties, with any tiling like a determination 
to oppose this procession of the Parisna- 
tees. A second attempt will be made 
to-day by the Siiraogees, who ought to be 
supported in the exercise of their un- 
offending worship. — Mo/, Vkhar, Feb, 14, 

ClIOWUINGllEE THEATRE. 

It will be satisfactory to the proprietors 
to hear that the receipts of the last house- 
benefit have put the theatre out of debt; a 
state of pros|)erity unexampled in the his- 
tory of our Drury. — CaLCour,, Feb,\2. 

THE LEARNED LANGUAGES OF INDIA. 

The imiiscre'et virulence, with which 
the learned languages of India have been 
attacked of late, in a portion of the press, 
and the delenda principle which has been 
put forth, in several quarters, w'ith a sliow 
of authority, very naturally excited u de- 
gree of alarm and disgust among the great 
mass of the natives. But so long as these 
writings were not accompanied with any 
overt act of power, sensible men among 
them might perhaps regard tlie projected 
innovations as the visionary schemes of a 
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few enthusiasts. Not so, however, when 
they heard it reported that the Mudrissa 
and the Hindoo colleges were to be new- 
rnudelled; that the Persian and Arabic 
and Sanskrit languages, the languages of 
eastern poetry and history, and of the 
Hindoo religion, were no longer to be 
taught in those seminaries, which had 
been expressly instituted and endowed 
for the purpose of teaching them with 
purity. 'J'hut no such resolution has been 
taken by Government, we drinly believe ; 
hut there have been sudicient indications 
that propositions of this nature have been 
seriously made, and been actually dis- 
cussed in high quarters ; and the simulta- 
neous adoption of rules for promoting the 
spreading of the Knglish laiigiiuge would 
naturally give countenance to an impres- 
sion, that the car of Government hud been 
lent to the scheme. It is, therefore, with- 
out surprise that we hear there has been 
a great ferment among the natives of 
Calcutta upon this subject during some 
days past ; that a petition signed by some 
ten or twelve thousand persons has been 
actually presented to Government against 
the apprehended extinction of the Ma- 
drissa College ; and that the native com- 
mittee of management of the Hindoo 
College have, one and all, avowed their 
intention to resign, if the Sanscrit class 
is to be done away with. Let those who 
are afflicted with the Anglomania take 
warning, and not push their fanciful theo- 
ries against the feelings of the people. 
If such a ferment lias been produced in 
Calcutta, tlie seat of government, by the 
rumour of these changes, can there be any 
doubt of the disgust with which they 
would be regarded in the ancient cities of 
llindostaii ? — Cal, Cour, 

STEAM-NAVIGATION. 

At length the steamer Forbes has found 
her way to Calcutta. She arrived at So- 
cotra on the 27th October, the coals (with 
the exception of ten tons, wiiich were 
reserved to bring her in with the land) 
liaving been exhausted on the lltli of that 
month. The vessel remained two days at 
Socotra, whence she started for Mocha 
on the 29th, reaching the latter place on 
3d of November. She left Mocha on the 
4th November, reached Juddah on the 
8th, and Suez on the Kith of the same 
^ month. The Forbes left Suez on tlie 29th 
November, readied Juddah on the 6th 
December, left it on the 8tli, arrived at 
Mocha on the 16ih, left it on the 20tli, 
and reached Socotra on the 5th of January. 
Considerable difficulty w’us experienced at 
that island in getting the coals on-board, 
owing, we understand,^ to the confusion 
which prevailed there, in consequence of 
the British troops having just taken pos- 
session of the island. The steamer wa.s 
detained off tbc island until the 1 7th of 


January, when she got under weigh and 
reached Guile on the 9th iiist., steamed 
from thence on the ]5th, reached Madras 
on the 18th, left it on the 21st, and ar- 
rived at Kedgeree yesterday morning. — 
Enylishman, Feb, 28. 

AVe understand that the steam -commit- 
tee have resolved by a lai^e majority to 
despatch the Forbes a third time, and have 
accordingly called upon the assignees of 
Mackintosh and Co. to put in hand the 
necessary repairs without delay. These, 
it is now calculated, could not be executed 
so as to get her ready for sea by the 15th 
of April. The committee, therefore, pro- 
pose that tlie vessel shall start on the 1st 
of June. To lessen the difficulty of the 
long run from Guile to Sucotni, it is in- 
tended to have a vessel laden with coal 
availing for her as a depot at King's Island, 
a well-known anchorage in the Maldives ; 
but the steamer is not to take her to sea 
ill tow, as ill the case of the Regia,-- Cour,^ 
Mar, 11. 

Extract of a letter from Tamarida Bay, 
Socotra, dated Jan. 12. ; — Acting ('oni- 
mander Haines, of the Indian navy, wh.s 
sent from Bombay, in October, to purchase 
this island for government, and a sum of 
10,000 dollars was given to him for that 
purpose; but the chief, to whom it belongs, 
told him that he would not give an inch of 
it to the English. The chief resides at Kis- 
sen, a place on the Anibian coast. Capt. 
Lowe, of H. C.’s brig of war Tigris^ bad 
orders from the Bombay government, in 
the event of Capt. Haines's failure, to hind 
the troops, which he has done. Tlie Go- 
vernor-general will be a little disappoint- 
ed, as they all made sure that the chief 
would sell the island, which made them 
send the troops before they liearU of its 
being made over. I suspect we shall keep 
possession of it now, liaving landed the 
troops. The chief threatened to send over 
a force, if we took possession, and drive 
us off again, which he might do very well ; 
but be had better not let Capt. Lowe fall 
in with his fleet, or he will fleet them.*' 

A summary statement of receipts and 
expenditure on account of the New Ben- 
gal Steam Fund, from the 1st July 1834, 
to the 2d February 1835, appended to a 
report of the committee, shews the re- 
ceipts (including passage -money, receipt 
from government, &c.) at Rs. 98,424; 
the disbursements Rs. 68,569; balance 
Rs. 29,855; interest and other items make 
the assets Rs. 34,582. 

ALLAHABAD. 

Tlie governor of the ngw presidency. 
Sir C. T. Metcalfe, arrived at Allahabad 
on the 6th February, with an c.‘<cort of 
cavalry and infantry, and was saluted with 
seventeen guns. Next day be held a le- 
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vee« when the gentry of the station were 
introduced to him. Sir Charles resided 
in teats pitched in the fort before the head- 
quarters. The arrival of his excellency 
diffused universal cheerfulness throughout 
the station. A ball was given to the go- 
vernor by the whole community, at the 
liouse of Mr. Tianbull. on tlie night of 
the 9th, and a similar entertainment was 
given by Sir Ciiarlea. Estimates, it has 
said, have been called for to ascertain the 
expense that would be incurred by running 
up buildings for the accommodation of the 
new offices, and the whole of the arrange- 
ments were proceeding under an apparent 
assurunce that there would be no removal 
of the seat of government. 

Sir Charles was soon after recalled to 
Calcutta to take the reins of the Supreme 
Government, on the departure of Lord 
Win. lientinck. lie left this government 
in the hands of Mr. Hlunt, who was about 
to proceed on a special mission to Luck- 
now. 

A correspondent of the Enylishman 
states : — “ It is reported, that a letter has 
been received in the Sadder board of re- 
venue, in answer to one from the members 
of the board to Governmeii% rcMnonstrating 
against the abolishment of the commis- 
sionersliips. It was left to the Sudder 
board, either to abolish themselves, or 
the commissioners. In pursuance of this 
order, the revenue branch of the Allaha- 
bad commisstonership has also been abo- 
lished, and the records will be transferred 
to the board.*' 

A correspondent of the Hurltaru, writes 
from the seat of the new presidency 
** Bungalows are rising on all sides, with- 
out number, for the accommodation of the 
clerks attached to the public otfices, who 
are now living in uncomfortable native 
buildings, paying five rupees rent per 
month — accommodations arc not to be 
had here on any terms. The bungalow 
into which I have removeil, purchased 
only a few days back for Rs. 5,000, in 
1826 cost Rs. 600. There is a want 
of vigour apparent in the constitution of 
our new presidency, and doubts are en- 
tertained by many intelligent persons of its 
continuance. Such want of confidence in 
the permanency of the new urrangemeiits 
must retard improvement, and it would be 
110 unworthy task in govcrnineiit to en- 
deavour to remove such suspicion.s." 

A weekly news|)aper, in connexion with 
the Cawupore Examiner^ W'us issued at 
Allahabad on the 10th March; its title 
is the Central Free Press. 

LAW CHANGES. 

Ill consequence of the intended retire- 
ment of Mr. Money, the master in equity, 
the following changes are rumoured ; — 

Mr. A. Dobbs lobe master: Mr. Elliot 
Maciiagbteii to be accountant general of 


the court, giving up his appointment as 
examiner on the equity side; Mr* Henry 
Holroyd to be examiner in equity, retain- 
ing his olHce of clerk of the crown ; Mr. 
E. Ryan to be keeper of the records. 

ROADS. 

The Meerut Observer y speaking of roads 
in the interior, says : — “ From what ap- 
pears to have been done, and the design 
in execution, there is a reasonalile hope 
that, at no very distant period, the means 
of communication between Delhi, Meerut, 
and Allahabad, will be materially facili- 
tated; between these places the road is 
uniformly level, and we should not sup- 
pose a rise of fifty feet occurred through- 
out the line.” 

BANK OF BFNGAL. 

A government notification, dated Mar. 
7th,aTnionnccs that the Governor-general 
in Council has deemed it expedient to re- 
quire that the capital stock of the bank of 
Bengal shall be increased from fifty lacs of 
S- Rs to seventy lacs, and has directed a 
subscription to be opened for the further 
amount of twenty lacs to he added to the 
capital stock of the said hank. Eighteen 
months, that is, until the 10th of Septem- 
ber 1836, is allowed, during which pro- 
prietors of shares may exclusively set 
down their names as subscribers for the 
additional capital, and if the whole amount 
of sudi increased capital stock shall not 
be subscribed for by the said proprietors 
before the lOrh September 1836, the sub- 
scription shall then become public. 

NATIVE MEDICAL INSTITUTIONS. 

An important order of council ap- 
])eurs in this day's Gazcltey by which the 
Sanscrit College Medical Class, tlie Me- 
dical Class of the Madrussa, and the Na- 
tive Medical Institution, are abolished, 
and, in their place, a new college is to be 
formed, of which Dr. Brnmley is made 
superintendent, *' for the instruction of 
native youths in various branches of 
medical science.” 

Whetlier the medical instruction hither- 
to given to the natives, at the institutions 
now abolished, disappointed the objects 
of Government, we are quite uninformed. 
We interpret the change as not intended 
to cast an hidirect censure upon theitl, 
but to establish something still better — a 
college of surgery and medicine, upon a 
scale competent to introduce those bran- 
ches of science extensively, and in a high 
degree of elliciency, among tlie natives. 
The superintendent is therefore very pro- 
perly required to devote his whole time 
to the interests of the institution, and a 
selection has been made of perhaps the 
very best man to set it a-going, which the 
service could provide,— the gentleman, we 
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believe, who originated the plan of an 
institution of this kind. ^ Co/. Chur, Ft!6.4>. 

We have often adverted to the absur* 
dity of attempting to teach the sciences of 
Europe, but more especblly the sciences 
of medicine and surgery, tlirough the me- 
dium of the dead language of India, a 
country in which those sciences have 
made no advance, probably ^ for many cen- 
turies, and for the very terms of which 
those languages have no symbols. A 
Sanscrit college of medicine, as a San- 
scrit medical class, is an absurdity on the 
very face of it, which has no parallel ex- 
cept in the case of a Sanscrit school of 
astronomy. Entertaining these views, we, 
of course, rejoice on the abolition of these 
antiquated absurdities, upon which so 
much money has been expended to no 
purpose, and on the substitution of a new 
medical college, in which rational princi- 
ples of instruction are recognised ; and we 
congratulate Lord William Bentinck and 
the country on the measure. — 7/tfr A., 
Feh, 6. 

We are mucli rejoiced to hear that the 
superintendence of this newly- created in- 
stitution has been intrusted to a very ta- 
lented and zealous member of the faculty. 
Dr. Bramley. Much of its success will 
depend on his exertions, and the method 
he may adopt of conveying instruction to 
the Hindoo youth. Our young men of 
the higher castes unfortunately entertain 
a great abhorrence of anatomical dissec- 
tions, without whicii it is next to impos- 
sible that they can become practically use- 
ful. Here, then, the ingenuity of the su- 
perintendent will have a large field for 
exercise, in devising means for communi- 
cating knowledge, and introducing the 
timid Hindoo youth to the use of the scal- 
pel, without offending bis delicate nerves 
and still more delicate conscience too 
sensitively. Habit, we are persuaded, 
will in time remove a great part of this 
useless and mischievous repugnance ; and 
after some years the example of the older 
pupils will no doubt tend to encourage 
the beginners to handle the subject for 
dissection ; but the difficulty is in the 
beginning : it is there that the skill of 
the conductor of these young men will 
be called into full play. — Reformer. 

NATIVE EDUCATION. 

Mr. Adam, editor of the India Gazette.^ 
h$i8 been selected for a commission to in- 
quire into the state of education in this 
country, with a view, of course, to adopt 
some general plan suitable to the wants 
of the people. Mr. Adam, it is very 
well known, has long given his attention 
to the subject- — Cal. Cour., Feb. 6. 

A correspondent of the Englishman 
says : ** Government has set itself se- 
riously to work, and inquiries are about to 
be made for the purpose of ascertaining 


what is now doing, and what is required 
to be done, in the cause of education. 
While tins preparatory measure is about to 
be taken, it is satisfactory to learn that 
an enactment is under consideration by 
the legislative council, which will provide 
all that is solicited, or that can be desired, 
in respect to the admission of the Eng- 
lish language for the transaction of the 
business in the courts and public offices 
of the country, whenever the public con- 
venience and interests of the parties con- 
cerned may admit of its use. These two 
simultaneous steps taken by government, 
at the commencement of the undertaking, 
are not only judicious in themselves, but 
indicate the course intended to be taken. 
The English language is to be the me- 
dium of transacting public business. The 
appointment of Mr. Adam, * to conduct 
inquiries into the state of native education 
in Bengal,* has been spoken of in approv- 
ing terms by the press in Calcutta. I 
cannot say that I ajqtrove of the measure 
altogether. Not that I conceive an objec- 
tion can he raised again.st the object of 
the appointment, or against the indivi- 
dual appointed ; but the measure appears 
to he inadequate to the purpose. If the 
^vernment really wants the information 
implied in the appointment, I cannot 
imagine why it can content itself to wait 
for it for so long a period as must neces- 
sarily elapse before Mr. Adam, with the 
most diligent exertions, can obtain it. 
Government would have acted in a man- 
ner more worthy of the object, if it hod 
undertaken to pui*siie it with a little more 
spirit, and with an apparent determina- 
tion to consume a much less portion of 
time in the pursuit than must now he 
consumed.** 

We have heard it stated as a fact, 
that, in the depurtment of the general 
treasury and accountant's office, an im- 
portant step has been made towards the 
final triumph of reason over ])rejuclicc, as 
respects the language of public business. 
Positive orders, we learn, have been is- 
sued for the entire discontinuance of 
Persian in all accounts, which are to be 
received at head- quarters only in Eng- 
lish , — Friend of India. 

CAPTAIN TROVER. 

Captain Troycr has received a valedic- 
tory address from the pundits and stu- 
dents of the government Sanscrit College, 
which for several years has been under 
his special superintendence and direction. 
The address was written and delivered in 
the Sanscrit language ; the following is a 
translation : « 

To the distinguished and excellent 
Capt. Troycr, whose presence confers a 
hlcKsing on the minds of all men, whose 
heart melts with tenderness, whose 
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greatness is respleiulent ! We, the pun- 
dits and students of the Sanscrit college, 
acknowledging our numerous obligations, 
and cliei'isliing a firm attachment to you, 
with every good wish and with great hu- 
mility, thus deliver our sentiments, for 
the purpose of giving expression to the 
gratitude we respectively feel. In the 
first place, may you always greatly pros- 
per! may your genorous desire for the 
good of others increase I may the brilliant 
jewel of your fame shine throughout the 
world 1 may your compassionate dispo- 
sition be abundantly gratified ! More par- 
ticularly during a period of about five 
years that you have exercised the super- 
intendenco of this college, you have ex- 
cited in our minds only feelings of affec- 
tion, without any mixture of opposite 
sentiments. According to your direc- 
tions, we have all attended to our respec- 
tive duties, and no contention or dis- 
agreement has ever taken place. Through 
great and considerate kindness on 
your part, our confidence of mind has 
been much increased; by which means, 
although engaged in a laborious occupa- 
tion, we have instructed our pupils 
without the consciousness of toil. Ity the 
rules which you have established for the 
improvement of the learning and under- 
standing of the students, they have made 
greater progress than could have been 
effected any where else, Ily your re- 
peated representations, you succeeded in 
preventing the threatened misfortune to 
the students that would have arisen from 
tlie proposed reduction of their allowances. 
We have experienced the quiet repose of 
those who sleep in peace under tlie shade 
of the desire-yielding tree of your infiueiicc. 
You have not displayed a hasty temper nor 
any disingenuous purpose. You have 
always been of pleasant aspect, and from 
your mouth has never proceeded unkind 
language. From your eyes has shone the 
benevolence of your mind. From your 
youth upwards you must have studied 
means of pleasing and benefiting others. 
You have always distinguished your- 
self by your attachment to our national 
literature, by the encouragement you have 
given to students of leHrning. and by 
your great atid varied efforts to promote 
knowledge. For those qualities all hold 
you in respect and veneration. Seldom 
any where is one to be seen like you. 
Wherefore, learning the certainty of your 
departure from us, and your return to 
your native land, we are deeply grieved, 
and often thus reflect : 

Whom shall we have like you ?— 

We who have laboriously acquired skill in San- 
scrit learning. 

Who will now delight in investigating Sanscrit 
literature? ^ , 

Alas I who will now avail themselves of the 
knowledge of the learned ? 

Be that as it may, may you depart 


hence in peace, safely reach your native 
land, and live long in the enjoyment of the 
society of your friends and acquaintance ! 
For us, often will we think of you. To 
say more than this is unnecessary.’* 

(Signed by fifteen pundits and by 
seventy-two students of the law and 
logic classes. ) 

Capt Troyer replied, in the Sanscrit 
language, to tiie effect that he was highly 
sensible of the honour tliey did him by 
the expression of their friendship and 
esteem ; that he too was grieved by the 
prospect of separation from such worthy 
men ; and that nothing remained to him 
but to wish them all happiness and pros- 
perity. 

NATIVE ENG1.ISIT. 

The following is a specimen of native 
composition in the English language. It 
appears to be a recommendation of the 
policy of substituting English for Persian 
in judicial proceedings. Whether the 
letter contains intrinsic arguments in fa- 
vour of that measure may be doubted. 

“ To the Editor of the Calcutta Courier. 

Sir * Although I am not unhappy through 
the continuation of currency of any orien- 
tal language in transacting the official 
correspondences of this country, and dare 
hope to answer any purpose that may 
require me to he possessed with the phi- 
losophy either in reading or writing that 
character; hut by the perusal of your iiii- 
comparabie su)>crlativc and accomplished 
journal of the 5th instant, having been 
given to foci an unaceoiiii table pleasure in 
learning a valuable piece of news relative 
to the requital of Persian language in the 
management of judicial offices under the 
control of the court of Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut for the western provinces, im- 
mediately caused to be immersed in hap- 
piness, and could not lose time to solicit 
the same to he promulgated over the 
same natural channels in this part of the 
world, whicli I feel persuaded the horrhlc 
members of the legislative council of India 
are in considcnition about the establish- 
ment of. In the mean time I beg leave 
to exhibit that I of course decline to l>e 
fortunate through the absence of confessing 
to pray for the blcs.sing and continual 
prosperity of the RfghtHon’ble Lord Wil- 
liam Cavendish Hen tin ck, for his lord- 
ship’s being pleased to take several mea- 
sures for the good government and welfare 
of this quiet and peaceful country, by 
giving performance to the enactment of 
several regulations relative to the ap- 
pointment of native sulijection to hold 
the judicial and revenue offices of this 
tract, and several other matters of different 
qualities. 

I lately beg permission to bring to his 
lordsliip’s excellent and favorable notice, 
that the exhibition of the above cited 
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Regulations has mostly been convenient 
fyr flourishing the success and character 
of richest and respectful individuals, but 
scarcely or not for preventing the cala- 
mity or misfortune of poor and helpless 
fellow creatures, who rely their main- 
tenance solely on the hire of their works, 
though they might be proved to be virtu- 
ous and good natured, and through the 
non-existence of assistance they could 
scarcely be admitted to hold the appoint- 
ments clerkships or of any other capacity 
in the public departments. 

Should his lordship be pleased to be 
compassionate to give promulgation to any 
measure for the admittance of poor can- 
didates into service, would of course be 
excessively praiseworthy and estimable 
by the public. 

Master Editor, I beg the favour of 
your recommending this to the humane 
consideration of your worthy renders, and 
shall feel obliged by their affording a pos- 
sible nourishment to the same. 

“ I am. Sir, 

“ Your most obedient servant, 

A poor and helpless Oomf.dwar.” 

CANAL BETWEEN THE JUMNA AND SUTLEGE. 

A letter from Loodianub, in the Delhi 
Gazette, says; — “ You will be surprised 
to learn that Government have positively 
refused Dr. Henderson permission to pro- 
ceed via the Sutlege and Indus to Bom- 
bay. He is about to set out for Tihara, 
on the Sutlege, where he intends to trace 
out the line of the proposed canal, and 
ascertain as near as possible the general 
level. The canal from this would pass 
through Ry-ka-kote, Mulhair, Kotla, 
Kanawra, Parialab, Sbahabad, Ladwa, to 
Bowriah, a ghaut below Jagagtree, where, 
it is said, boats may come up at all sea- 
sons of 800 tons burthen. The distance 
is 128 miles. The ground is said to rise 
to Ladwa about thirty feet, but to fall 
from tliat to near the Jumna. 'J'he average 
depth will, therefore, be about twelve feet, 
or fifteen Including the water. The sim- 
ply cutting would therefore cost perhaps 
Rs. 7,000 per mile ; but if it cost three 
times that it would be nothing compared 
to the advantage. The line cuts eight or 
nine hill streams, three of which contain 
water all the year.” 

oeductxok from the pay of military 

INSOLVENTS. 

The JEngUskman says:-—** The impres- 
sion abroad, regarding the nature of Sir 
C. Metcalfe's reply to the Insolvent Court, 
on the occasion of the reference on the 
subject of military insolvents, is decidedly 
wrong, and the estimable governor of 
Agra does not really merit the obloquy 
which has originated in this impression. 

The object of the reference of the Insol - 
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vent Court (in the case of Major Spiller), 
was not to ascertain how much diminution 
of his receipts an officer could hear to 
meet old claims, but how much govern- 
ment was ill the habit of deducting when 
it put officers under stoppages ; and the 
reply of the government, when Sir Charles 
Metcalfe was officiating at the head, was 
simply confined to a communication of 
the usage," 

The Insolvent Court, in the matter of 
Major Spiller, who had forbid the deputy- 
paymaster at Benares to pay his (insol- 
vent's) assignee one-half his pay and 
allowances, which had been ordered by 
the court, without an especial license from 
himself, directed that the insolvent do 
forthwith direct Capt. Clayton to pay to 
the assignee one-half his pay and allow- 
ances. Sir E. Ryan expressly stated, 
that the decision was founded on the 
communication from government. 

AGRA bank. 

On the doth January, the Agra Bank 
declared a half-yearly dividend at the rate 
of ten per cent, per annum. 

THE MEHIT-FOSTERINC MINUTE. 

The “ merit- fostering minute” and the 
consequent reports of the Revenue Board 
and Siidder Dewani are, we hear, begin- 
ning to work, and to hejelt. Rumours of 
great changes to take place amongst the com- 
missioners and the collectors have reached 
us. We abstain, for obvious reasons, from 
mentioning any names. We are sorry to 
bear, that the proceedings with reference 
to the removed have been very secret, and 
tlie reasons for judgment passed not given 
to the judged. We have a few remarks to 
offer on tliis mode of inflicting punish- 
ment. We do not pretend to decide on 
the merits of the conduct of the parties at 
all ; but whether their inattention or inca- 
pacity, or whatever it is that is alleged 
against them, may have merited a reduc- 
tion in rank and emolument or not, still 
we do say that they were at least entitled 
to a hearing. We have heard of punishing 
first and then hearing ; but if we are rightly 
informed, these parties are punished with- 
out being heard at all : now, let who will 
attempt to gainsay it, we maintain tliat 
such a proceeding violates a most sacred 
principle of justice.-— l/urAraru, Jan. 30. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

The lovers of antiquarian researches 
may exp^t a treat some of these days, 
from the discoveries making by Captain 
Grant and Lieut. Cunninghgm of the En- 
gineers, who are ^figging into a very old 
building or mound, about three miles to 
the east of Benares, called the Snrnnath, 
It is n solid building, MS feet high, and 
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forty or fifty feet in diameter. It is faced 
with stone half-way up, and carved with 
lotus flowers and other ornatnciits. The 
upper half is of bricks in a very decayed 
state. It is evidently a Boodh temple, but 
no one here can give any account of it, and 
it is supposed to be some thousand years old. 
They are running a shaft from the top 
downwards, through the centre of the 
building ; and a few days ago, w'hen about 
twelve feet down, a stone was found, about 
three feet by one, with an inscription of 
three lines, or rows of letters, deeply cut 
into it, and neatly formed. As yet, none 
of the learned pundits of Benares can de- 
cypher it. Some of the letters resemble 
the Sanscrit character. — Mofussil Paper, 

SCVKNTII I.AlJDAJtl.E SOl ILTV. 

At a meeting of tlie Seventli Laudable 
Society, n statement of tlie accounts and 
outstandings was produced. 'J'lie available 
funds amount to about four lakhs, l:esides 
the securities lield for the debt of Alex- 
ander and Co. and valuetl at about three 
and n.hatf lakhs ; and the lapscil shares, 
among which they are to be divided, are 
‘242 in nuinher, llius giving Rs. 1,728 
per share. It was (hererore resolved to 
divide Us. 1,7(10 per sljare, lo he puitl on or 
after the *Joih instant. — Cal,L\n(T, Pch. 18. 

ICE rilOlM THE m.’MAr.AYA. 

An attempt is making under tlic direc- 
tion of Capt. Wade, by means of native 
agents, to bring ice from the hills, on the 
Sutlege, in boats, for the supply of the 
station at Loudianah. Should the experi- 
ment succeed, it is expected that ice will 
ultimately be sent to Bombay. 

RE-ESTAI1LJSI1.V1ENT OE CllEllUA-VOONJEE. 

Capt. Idstcr is appointed superintendent 
of political aflairs in the Khassia Hills, 
and the hcad-quarters of the Sylhet Light 
Infantry are removed to Cherra-poonjcc. 
This step more than makes amends for the 
abolition of the sanatariuin. It gives to 
the station the benefit of a surgeon, and 
affords those who are so disposed, an op- 
portunity of seeking the renovation of 
their strength in that region. It places 
the existence of a European settlement in 
those hills, we trust, beyond the reach of 
individual caprice and prejudice. With a 
fixed establishment at Cherra, search may 
be advantageously made for a situation 
better adapted for the object of a sanata- 
rium than the position which was at first 
selected. A detachment of the Sylhet 
corps might be posted at My rung, or at 
any other place deeper in the hills, which 
is free from the disadvantages which form 
so powerful a drawback on the utility of 
Cherra. We have always been. of opinion, 
that while this range of mountains holds 
out the surest prospect of recruiting con- 
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stitutions which have been exhausted by 
the heat and sultriness of the plains, 
Cherra is not the spot best adapted for a 
“ watering place,** chiefly because it is 
subject to a redundancy of the watery ele-. 
ment. Circumstances arc now drawing 
public attention to our eastern frontier; 
the regions of Upper Assam arc likely to 
become the seat of active enter prize in the 
cultivation of the tea-plant ; and a road 
across the hills from Cherra to Gowhatly 
will soon, perhaps, become indiKjiensable. 
On this line will be found the place best 
adapted for a settlement . — Friend of India* 


GOVERSMF.NT LIFE- IN’SU RANGE. 

The Goa. Gazelle of March 10', contains 
an official publication of an extract from the 
proceedings of government, with reference 
to the estai)lishinent of a government in- 
.stitution for the insurance of lives ; and 
it notifies that flie Governor-gen.eral in 
Council had resolved, that an office for the 
insurance of lives, under the guarantee 
and on the credit of government, shall be 
established at Calcutta; that it shall grant 
policies on the lives of all classes of per- 
sons, Euioi>ean and native, with a power, 
however, to tiic managing directors of ab- 
solute rejection of a life without reason 
assigned, in case they shall see reason to 
think the risk likely to be disadvanta- 
geous ; tliat the committee be required to 
]>i'epare rules for establishing the office on 
the footing proposed, being careful to 
leave a predominant influence in the ma- 
iitigement to the government directors and 
the appointment of all officers lo the Go- 
vernor-general ill Council ; the directors 
not named by the government to be elected 
by the assured ; that the committee, in 
preparing the rules, shall insert provisions 
such as to allow facilities in the transfer 
of policies and risks from other existing 
institutions, and, if agreed to by the ma- 
nagers and persons concerned in those 
institutions, to arrange for the incorpora- 
tion of the business of those concerns with 
that of the government office, on such 
terms as may he found consistent with the 
rules to be established for the latter; the 
committee will make free and unreserved 
coinmuiiicatioii to these institutions of the 
measures directed to this end which it may 
intend to recommend to government, and 
will receive from the managers of them 
any suggestions or objections they may 
desire to ofler, it being an object of much 
anxiety with the Governor-general in 
Council to avoid inflicting any injury or 
disadvantage on these establishments that 
can possibly be avoided ; that although the 
question whether any limit shall be placed 
on the amount to be secured on one risk 
is one of detail regulation to be provided 
for in the rules, still the Governor-general 
in Council has deemed it of sufficient Im- 
(2 G) 
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portance to be taken into the special con- 
sideration of government, and it is the 
opinion of his Lordship in Council, that 
the government office should not incur upon 
one life a larger risk than one lakh of rupees. 

THE BISHOP. 

The Bishop of Calcutta has announced 
his intention to hold a confirmation, in the 
cathedra], on the 21st of April, and an 
ordination on Trinity Sunday, 14th of 
June next. 

MEILA ON THE GANGES. 

A rorrespolulent of the 
from Allahabad, )vrites : — ** The grand 
day of the mei^a has passed, I went to 
the junction of the rivers in the evening, 
and witnessed what baffies accurate de- 
scription, not with reuard to the splendour 
of the scene, for of that there was little 
worth noticing, hut with reference to the 
disgusting sights that abounded in every 
dirtction. All the filth which could he 
accumulated by the residence of a hundred 
thousand people in a limited spot, might 
have been put up with, for it might have 
been expected; but the wanton beastliness 
of an assemblage of people met for reli- 
gious purposes could not but excite the 
most unqualified disgust. There were 
hundreds of jogees nciirly, very nearly, 
naked, and many absolutely stark nuked; 
and even women were in ibis beastly state. 
Nor was this all ; their actions w ere hor- 
ribly indecent. But enough of this. The 
crowd this year has been so great that 
several people have been trodden to death. 
Government collect a large sum by the 
imposition of a tax on each person that 
bathes in the conflux, and this year has 
been very profitable. By an account be- 
lieved to be accurate it is stated, that 
Hs. 1,14,000 were collected in one day. It 
was understood that all the taxes of this 
kind had been abolished, but perhaps the 
security of life afibrded by the precaution, 
ary measures of the police, is a sufficient 
return to the people for the squeezing 
practised upon tliein," 

THE ARMY. 

The report about Cawnporc being done 
away with, as a station for king's troops, is 
fast gaining ground, and it is also added, 
that the head-quarters of the division will 
be removed to Lucknow. Tlie coips of 
European cavaby will be stationed either at 
Kurnaul or Agra, and II. M. 16tli regt. 
at Loodianah. All (he smaller posts in 
Oude are to be abolished, and a portion of 
the troops now' on duty there will he or- 
dered to Allalj^bad.-— f Viti'/tporc 

The Sliekhawattee force lias dispersed. 
Gen. Stevenson, with the 7th Cavalry, 
S2d, 36tb, and 51st N. 1., has marched 
towards A^ra. The 4th Cavalry and 22d 


N. I. have gone to Nusscerabad. The 
Kurnaul Artillery are now approaching 
Delhi on their return to that station. The 
Engineers, with the 61st N. 1., Blair's 
Horse, an artillery officer, the Sappers and 
Miners, remain in Sliekhawattee. The let- 
ters of our correspondent^, us usual, supply 
particulars. 

A detachment of the Rajpootann Field 
Force will be cantoned in a centrical posi- 
tion, most probably near the rivulet culled 
Katulee. The rajah of Bikaneer is ready 
to equip and pay a resalali of Bidawats, 
the rajah of Joiidpore to embody the 
Larkhances in a similar manner, and the 
Thakoors of Sliekhaw'attee will engage to 
maintain corps of their own marauders, 
fur preserving peace in the country. These 
chiefs have all consented, and the Gover- 
nor-generars approbation, though we do 
not know wlietlier it is already signified, 
cannot be withheld from so beneficial an 
arrangement . — Delhi Guz. 

The troops at Piittun are still kept 
under canvas, Major Alves supposing 
that a force will yet be required to depose 
Jotarain. The spot selected for the future 
cantonment of the troops, is a barien waste 
in the neighbourhood of Joonjnoo, where 
nought but lime-stone and granite is avail- 
able . — Bengal Herald, 

NATIVE STATES. 

The following table, for which 
we are indebted to the civil surgeon, shews 
a few, and only a few, of the crimes and 
accidents prevalent amongst the 150,000 in- 
habitants of this city, duritiir tiie past year. 
We have nut bad an opportunity of com. 
paring it with the police reports, in w'hirh 
the same occurrences arc probably entered 
under ditlerent beads ; but they are re- 
corded here as taken down from the ac- 
count, true or false, of the sufferers and 
their friends. 

Accidents in the city of Delhi, for which .nedical 
and surgical treatment was asked in the year 11(34: 

Cured, Died, 

212 hurt in scuffles 212 0 

26 wounded in lighting with 1 a 

swords, daggers or spears/ ^ 

2 gored by bullocks 2 0 

1 bitten by a snake 1 6 

26 wounde<l by assassins 0 20 

70 poisoned with opium \ 60 10 

37 ^ other drugs / 20 17 

6 hurt by falling or leaping) . . 

into wells / * * 

12 from house tops ■ • 4 8 

Total 3OT . 319 

— Delhi Guz. Jnn, 26. 

Oude . — Great complaints continue to 
be made of the disturbed state of this 
kingdom, and of the neglect, the incapacity 
and the debauchery of its ruler. Most of these 
allegatidns are contained in native letters, 
which are not to be impjicitly relied on. 
One says:—** The king has given permis- 
sion to the {ady, who, in so short a time, 
gained and lost his affections, to reside in 
any part of the country, so as not to inter- 
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fere with him, or cause him any annoyance. 
Many are the hours of anxiety that the king 
passes at the signs that foretell the entire 
loss of his sceptre. The unnatiirnl dispute 
between his majesty and the padsha begum, 
is far from being at an end, although at 
present, the anger of each is not so violent 
AS it used to he. Still, there are no signs 
of returning friendship between them. The 
king has placed a guard round the queen’s 
palace.” Another says; — The prime mi- 
nister holds the diirhar, and the king is 
employed in the exercise of hunting, &c., 
requiring something to amuse him to drive 
away the fear that rests in his breast of his 
departing power. The king, it is said, has 
chosen Henarcs as the place where he would 
retire to in case any such accident happen.” 

Intelligence has been received at Cal- 
cutta, of a very serious disturbance in this 
unfortunate country, to suppress wliich, 
troops had been ordered out from Cawn- 
poor. A company of artillery and a regi- 
ment of infantry, it is said, have already 
marched over to bring the unfortunate te- 
nants of the Oude government to their al- 
legiance. 

One of the Alofussil papers contains an 
account of an atrocity committed by the 
Oude revenue officers. There had been 
considerable difficulties in collecting the 
revenue from a small village containing 
not more than thirty houses, and eighty or 
a hundred grown-up men. The village did 
not possess even the slightest means of de. 
fence. Against this niisernhlc place were 
brought four guns an«l about 1 ,.^(X) men. 
The officer took up his position during the 
night, and a little after sun>rise, opened 
his guns upon it. The inhabitants never 
dreamed of defence, and of course surren- 
dered; upon which, the troops began to 
murder them. Ten men were killed and 
three wounded. 

Lahore . — The army of Pesliawur consists 
of 2, OCX) akalees, 6,0()0 sowars, the two 
hatiations of Allioo Wallah and Kliiiruk 
Sing, the two regiments of Gomon Sing 
and Kurum Sing, besides other contingent 
forces, together with thirty swivels and two 
field-pieces. 

No Nihul Singh has requested of tlie 
malmraj, that the entire district of Pesha- 
wiir may be made over to him, and as an 
acknowledgment of his feudal inferiority, 
he proposes to pay annually the sum of two 
lacg of rupees, and keep a body of 2,000 
troopers disposable at the will of the raja. 
To this solicitation, the raja replied by 
enumerating the sums of money he had ex- 
pended in seizing and occupying that coun- 
try, and the exertion he had made to re- 
place the ** bold peasantry” whom he had 
either destroyed or driven into exile, both 
of which considerations prevented his com- 
plying with his grandson’s request, and in 
lieu he offered a jaghcer. Some iicgocia- 
tioffs were then detailed which had taken 


place between Dost Mooliumud and Run- 
jeet’s agents, but to little purpose, as no- 
thing but war and conquest will please 
either party. Runject was going to hold 
a grand review at Attock. 

Cahul . — On ilie 4th December, Dost 
Muohuitiud proceeded in such a state, ns 
the simplicity of the Afghan customs admit 
of, to a mosque of great sanctity near the 
city, where the Khoolba^ or sacred address 
previous to any important undertaking, 
was chanted by the mooftecs, to requite 
vvht>sc services, and gratify their priestly 
pride, he conferred the honorary title of 
y/fneer.ool-momuneey “ commantler of the 
faithful,” on each and all of them. While 
bestowing these distinctive names, he 
thought proper to assume one himself, and 
accordingly issued an order, by which the 
humble title of sirdar was to he omitted, 
and Dost Mooluimiid, “ the victorious,” 
used instead. After this, he betook him- 
self to some of the more important prepa- 
rations for his campHign against the Sikhs. 

Intelligence was brought to Da h ore, that 
Dost Mahommed Khan, with a large ar- 
my, w'as gradually bringing every part of 
the country under his own subjection, and 
that the I’uthans were assembling in large 
numbers, with a view of anticipating tlie 
Cahul chief in measuring their strength 
with the Sikh troops. The chiefs of the 
Cahul army are said to he completely uni- 
ted in their councils, a circumstance of 
rather rare occurrence. Sirdar i\Iihr Die 
Khan volunteered the assistance of a large 
bofly of cavalry to Dost Mahomed Khan. 
He was thanked for his offer, but tlie prof- 
fered aid declined, as the troops would be 
better employed in maintaining the internal 
order of tlie country, 

A general desire to assist Dost Mooliu- 
mud seems to pervade oil the different 
Afghan tribes from Peshawur to the con- 
fiiies of Bokhara, hut their zeal wdll 
scarcely form a band of union so close as 
that which connects the Siklis. 

If the reports circulated by the Persian 
paper of Loodianuh may be relied upon, 
Sooja ul Miiik still possesses a number of 
adherents among the Pathans in the neigh - 
hourhood of Iluederahad on the Indus, 
who acknowledge allegiance to him. 

Cashmere, '~~The famine still prevails here. 

Bokhara . — The king of this country 
contemplates the annexation of the city of 
Bulkh to his present territories, and is now 
making preparations to effect his object. A 
horde of Toorkomans lately possessed them- 
selves of the town of Kharuzm, situated 
on the shores of the Caspian. This town 
was much resorted to as a place of anchor- 
age by the Russians. 

Jc^; 7 ore.— Extract of a letter, dated 
Pahtun, 11th February: “Popular dis- 
turbances, in the city of Jeypore, have 
followed on the death of the Raja. On 
carrying the body forth to the place of cre^ 
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m&tion, upwards of 2,000 Brand jns were 
found assembled, the leaders of whom de- 
manded a sight of the body of their de- 
ceased prince, which was denied; the 
whole of them then exclaimed that he had 
been ‘ poisoned,* and imprecated curses on 
the head of the minister Jotnram as the 
murderer ; recapitulating at the same time 
many other crimes against him. The 
procession at length made w'ay, and gaining 
the desired spot, consumed the body to 
ashes. On their return, however, they 
were attacked by the assembled niiiltitiide, 
and Jotaram*s troops at length (ired on 
and dispersed them. Some were killed, 
and others have been seized and placed in 
confinement by the minister. Some tem- 
ples, (belonging, as well as I can ascertain, 
to the same particular sect as Jotaram,) 
were plundered hy the populace on the 
occasion. Dr. IVloUley, arriving not till 
after the cremation, was too late to glean 
any information save the. accounts which 
were given him of the Raja's death by 
others. 1 understand he says, that, sup- 
posing the descriptions of the case he re- 
ceived were true, the symptoms of an acute 
liver attack may be recognised. lie slates 
the city to he in a state of great ferment ; 
that knots of people were standing about 
in the streets, and hesitated not openly to 
declare their belief of the Raja having 
met with foul play — and, certainly, ap- 
pearances are much in favour of the pre. 
sumption. Jotaram has evidently taken 
the alarm, if we are to believe letters, 
which 1 hear the agent has received from 
him, intimating a wish to retire from oflice 
-—but possibly he has no intention of 
the kind, and the declaration is only a 
ruse. In all probability wc slinll now be 
compelled to interfere. Whether any sus- 
picions of the legitimacy of the Rnja*s 
reputed son have existed in the minds of 
the government functionaries 1 know not ; 
but I understand that we have not yet re- 
cognised it. — Ilurharii. 

The following story, regarding the death 
of the late Raja, is said to obtain general 
credit Jotaram, heginniiig to suspect 
that his influence over the mind of his 
prince was on the wane, to discover the 
Raja's sentiments regarding him, caused 
one of his own creatures to obtain a pri. 
vate interview with tiie Raja, and directed 
him, with the view of sounding his 
opinion, to speak loudly In aliifse of the 
minister. Tlie unfortunnte young prince, 
deceived, gave vent to his feelings, stating 
his wish to get Jotaram filaced in eoiiftne- 
niept, and another minister appointed in 
his room. The next <lay the Raja was 
seized with the diseasi*, (whatever was its 
nature) of which he, in a very brief period, 
died. 

The Delhi Gazelle says: “ The people, 
who know what Jotaram desires and is 
capable of, accuse biin without hesitation 


of having now poisoned hla nominal mas- 
ter. The thakoors, not one of whom is 
fit to govern the country, though each is 
eager to have an opportunity of plunder, 
ing it, dividing their time between brutal 
intoxication and intestine rjiiarrels, unite 
in wishing to displace the low-horn minis- 
ter, who was a banker, until his comely 
person found favour in the late Ranee's 
sight. This minister, perhaps the ablest 
of his countrymen who pretend to office, 
proHigate and ahnndoned though he he, 
is the peer of the proudest nobles of Jye- 
pore ill public virtue, llis lute mistress 
gave the state a chief, who was not the son 
of her husband, and perhaps not oven her 
own. 'J'hc race whicli, hy political courte- 
sy, the l>oy represented, is really extinct. 
The heir who was announced to the Raja 
In his fourteentli year, is said to he still 
alive, but we believe he has not yet been 
acknowledged by the ^Chiveriior-gcneral 
in Council." 

A letter from Camp, dated February 
23d, states that Jotaram had died hy 
poison. 

Gwiilitr , — The removal of the late resi- 
dent has, as might have been expected, 
proved a source of great uneasiness to the 
Raja, who, from outward demonstrations 
at least, seems to grieve exceedingly. This 
regret may, however, be partly assumed, 
for the Raja cannot hut perceive that the 
permanent support of the resident could 
not he relied on, and that the esteem 
which he had with so little merit or exer- 
tion of his own acquired, miuht be readily 
lost. As it is, how'cver, the Raja pro- 
fesses an anient friendship for his en- 
throner, and has curtailed his daily uilow- 
ance of food, as being the most usual 
and earnest way of displaying sorrow. 
The new settlement, if settlement it may 
be calk'd, which is based upon the most 
arbitrary calculations and haphazard as- 
sumptions, some lime ago commenced hy 
the Raja, is proceeding. One whole pur- 
gunah, that of Gohud, has been sub- 
jected to this regenerating process. Tin’s 
good, is, however, haluiiced by the evil 
sustained by the iiiliuhitants of Oojucn, 
who have fur a considerable time sup- 
ported a large body of plunderers. In 
one of their excursions lately, these 
frceliooters encountered a body of the 
** Gwalior Militia,*' and sustained a loss 
of several of titeir number in killed ami 
wounded . — Mnfussil Ukb.^ Feb. 28. 

HINDU IIOLIDAVS. 

The following is the reply of liord 
Wm. Bcntinck to the petition against, in- 
terference with the Hindu holidays : ** It 
is the firm conviction of bis lordship in 
Council, that it never was the intention of 
the vice-president in Council to depart in 
the smallest degrcee from that riindamen- 
tal principle of British policy, which 
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gives equal protection to every form of 
religion professed in Tndia, nor does liis 
Lordship in Council conceive that any 
step which has yet been taken, can justly 
be considered as a violation of that pritu 
ciplf\ It is the determination of his Lord- 
ship in Council, not to siiffer any rule, 
which can operate as a test of religious 
belief, to he estabished in any of the pub. 
lie offices, and you may confidently rely 
on his assurance, that neither by direct 
nor indirect means will the Govcrninent 
interfere with the rights of conscience or 
the exercise of religious duties. IJis Lord- 
ship in Council does not conceive that 
the system at present established can prac> 
ticnily have the effect of excluding even 
rigid Hindoos from employment under 
the state. Should his I.nrdshipin Council, 
hereafter, see reason to think that his 
opinion on this subject is incorrect, it will 
be bis duty to adopt sucii measures as 
may clfectually rein(;ve all grounds of 
complaint.*' 

SUriMiRSSION OP COlirOJiAL PbNISHMRXT. 

An order lias appeared in the Cazetle 
suppressing corporal punishment in the 
native army, and substituting for it the 
pow er of dismissal from the service, given 
to regimental dittri 't and brigade courts- 
martial. The Engfisftmnn considers the 
new mode of punishment inadequate to 
the ends intended-— the prevention and 
suppression of crime,** and that “ it will 
merely be found to supply to the sepoy a 
substitute for desertion, without the penal- 
ties of desertion.** We should conceive, 
however, that it might be possible suf- 
ficiently to clieck enlistments, so as to 
prevent the admission of men who have 
been once dismissed. Ifut whatever force 
this objection may be entitled to, there is 
another, which to us appears a very 
serious one. It is, that while Hogging con- 
tinues to prevail in the King's army, its 
abolition in the Company's must appear to 
place the former in a degrading position 
by comparison. — Cal, Cour, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE bishop's cii.a hoes— caste amongst 

NATIVE CHHISTIANS. 

Kxtract from a letter of the Lord llishop 
of Calcutta to the Venerable the Arch- 
deacons and the utfier Clergy of tlie 
Diocese, dated Mission House, Vepery, 
Madras, Feb. 21, 18:55 : — 

“ I bad no intention, at first, of deliver- 
ing a second charge to the reverend mis- 
sionaries— indeed I had prepared none— 
but, when I had been some time at Tan- 
jore and Trichiiiopoly,and found the deep 
prejudices existing there on the subject of 


every thing touching upon caste, with the 
slight hold which real Christianity had on 
the sentiments and practice of the people, 
to say nothing of the immense number of 
the new Christians who were interested, I 
altered my purjiosc. The case W'as emer- 
gent. These crow'ds were neither to he 
left under the fatal influence of pagan and 
unchristian usages, nor yet to he thrown 
out from all means of grace, and forced 
back into open idolatry, by any hasty or 
severe course of conduct. They neither 
felt their disen.se nor could well endure the 
remedy. When, in addition to this, 1 dis- 
covered a system at w'ork in tlie extreme 
South*( where Isuppuscdthe missionaries of 
the Chinch Missionary Society, the senior 
a Lutheran, were continuing to follow our 
general doctrine and discipline), in direct 
opposition to our Protestant Kpi.^copal 
Cliurch, by the members of which they 
were sent out — a system so ruinous in my 
judgment to the holiness and peace of the 
new* converts as to threaten a subversion 
among them of Christianity itself — when I 
considered all these things, I thought it 
lily duty instantly to determine what ad- 
vice I slioiild offer, and then to reduce it 
to the form of a supplemental charge, ad- 
dressing what I wished to say to the nu^ 
mcrous native catechists and schoolmasters 
through an interprelcr,** 

"Extract from the Lord Bishop's first charge, 
addressed to the Clergy of the Diocese, 
'^rhe heathenish usages connected with 
caste are unknown in the presidency of 
Bengal, and must become unknown in 
every other — and that at once, so far as re- 
ligion and the service of God is concerned. 
An isthmus cast up between Christ and 
Belial,— a bridge left standing for retreat 
to Paganism, — a citadel kept erect within 
the ( hristian enclosure for tlie great adver. 
sary's occupation, is what the Gospel can- 
not tolerate. The Jesuits* proceedings in 
China are warning enough to us. 

“ Watch also, atFectionately and wisely, 
but narrowly, I pray you, over all the lin- 
bits of the new converts. Every thing in 
their morals is important. Old associations 
of ideas w'ill soon return ; old vices soon 
revive. Guard them against indolence, 
falsehood, deceit, fraud, craft, the base 
love of gain, impurity. 1 believe a native 
of India is ns.capable in himself of fidelity, 
forethought, diligence, constancy, truth, 
frankness, purity, as a native of Great 
Ifritain. I know not what diflereiice there 
is between an Hindoo idolater in the nine- 
teenth, and a Druidical idolater of the 
fourth century. The idle reports of the 
general worthlessness of the new Christians 
are founded on the same ignorance of facts, 
as those which w'erc framed against the 
primitive Christians.*’ 

♦ Province of TlimcvcUy. 
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Extracts from the Lord Bishop's second 
charge, addressed to the Missionaries at 
Tanjore and Vepery. 

** The main barrier to all permanent im- 
provement is, as I trust, in the way of re- 
moval, the heathen usages of caste in the 
Christian Churches. When this case was 
laid before me, a year and a-half since, I 
had not a moment's hesitation as to my 
duty ; and all 1 have seen since my arrival 
here has strengthened that conviction, 
which indeed had been fixed in my mind 
from the time that I first turned my atten- 
tion to Indian missions, nearly forty years 
since. But I w’onder not that the decisive 
step was not taken sooner. It was natu- 
ral, it was proper, it was necessary, to try 
every other expedient, before so violent an 
one, for such it appears to the natives, was 
adopted. Whilst the master minds of 
Swartz and Gericke remained to keep down 
the attendant heathen practices, caste was 
comparatively harmless. It seemed more 
of a civil distinction. But I rejoice to find 
that the judgment of all my brethren and 
of the whole body of Christian Protestant 
missionaries, without exception, concurs 
now with my own — that the crisis had ar- 
rived, and that nothing hut the total abo. 
liiion of all heathen usages connected with 
this antt-christian and anti-social system, 
could save these missions. 1 trust I am 
not doing wrong in communicating to you 
that the approbation of the most Reverend 
the Archbishop of Canterbury has just 
arrived to cheer my anxious mind. His 
grace's despatches, received after my arrival 
on the scene of the missions, have sustained 
me in the arduous duty I have had to per- 
form. To his grace's autlinrity I should 
have implicitly bowed, had he conceived 
that I had proceeded too far. But 1 can- 
not be sufficiently thankful to a good Pro- 
vidence which brought me the condescend- 
ing assurance of my honoured and most 
beloved Metropoliun's approval of roy 
proceedings.— a general approval, I mean— 
at the very instant that 1 most required it. I 
have likewise to offer my best acknowled de- 
ments to you, my reverend brethren, for 
your cordial co-operation with your bishop ; 
for your discretion, your mildness, your 
forbearance, and yet your firmness in pur- 
suing the course he recommended. 

** A nucleus is now formed, as I hope, 
in all the stations for a sound and perma- 
nent ChristiaiJ doctrine and discipline. 
One of the grand artifices of Satan is, I 
trust, discovered and laid bare. The new 
converts, before they are baptized, and the 
catechumens before confirmation, will rea- 
dily submit from the first to the undeviat. 
ing rule now established. The old con- 
gregations will be treated with the extra- 
ordinary tenderness which the habits of 
India for three thousand years, and their 
own low sute of Christian faitli, require, 
ft will suffice as to them that all overt acts, 


as respects the church and the public wor- 
ship of God, be discontinued. For the rest, 
we must wait. In proportion as new mis- 
sionaries come out, and true Christianity 
revives and spreads amongst their flocks, 
they will understand the grounds of my 
conduct, and rejoice in the paternal, though 
strong, resolution which dictated it. 

** May I suggest, in the next place, the 
extreme importance of gently accustoming 
the Christian flocks to church order and 
discipline, according to the mild spirit 
of our Protestant establishment. Revolt 
against their pastors has been one of the 
most common effects of the heathen usages 
connected with caste. The petitions I have 
received are full of the most exaggerated 
and groundless complaints Christianity 
is a meek thing; idolatry, which insults 
the one glorious Sovercngii of the uiiiverse, 
disobeys tl)e. spiritual government derived 
from Him. Never was I so convinced of 
Uic admiruhle suitableness of our Church 
fi:>r the Indian converts, as since I have 
been for ten or eleven weeks in the scenes 
•f the missions in this presidency. The 
frehleness of these Christians, their state 
of society, their habits, the immature know- 
ledge of the catechists and schoolmasters, 
and their frequent distance from the mis- 
sionaries, make liturgical offices, and a 
church government like our own, indis- 
pensable. Teach the flocks their weakness 
and danger. Teach them to obey and fol- 
low their shepherds. Teach them a high 
reverence for the public worship of God, 
and for the holy day which he has set apart 
for religious duties. Teach them to con- 
sult their ministers on all spiritual emer. 
gencics. Teach them the meaning and 
excellency of our liturgy, articles, our 
offices of religion, our fixed standards of 
doctrine, discipline, and administration of 
the Sacrament, and the beautiful grada- 
tions of internal polity in our ecclesiasti- 
cal government. India is the place to de- 
monstrate the wisdom of our reformers. 
When my beloved brother the Bishop of 
Madras is come amongst you, you will 
consult him, on the very slight modifica- 
tion of our English usages which an vasU 
ern climate and the extreme wordiness ana 
circumlocution of the Tamil and other na- 
tive languages may require. These varia- 
tions, however, will be so slight— and the 
slighter the better, for we cannot too 
nearly approach the home models — that I 
should not iiave adverted to them at all, 
except for the purpose of enforcing the ne- 
cessity of the bishop's authority being duly 
interposed. I dread innovations. 1 dread 
theories in reli^^on. The steady and holy 
course pursued by our reformed church 
now for three centuries, is/ur safer than 
all the dreams of a spiritual democracy. A 
more correct discipline will follow the in- 
crease of our episcopal miMionaries, and 
will facilitate what 1 now recommend. 
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Native priests will be ordained by the 
bishop only. The recourse to Lutheran 
clergymen will probably no longer be ne. 
cessary. Much, very much we owe to that 
sister church ; but I apeak now of similarity 
of Christian rites and the preservation of 
peace in the same mission. 

Allied with this topic, is the next on 
which I presume to touch, the conduct of 
our Christians as it respects loyalty to civil 
government and quietness in society. 
There is nothing for which the primitive 
Christians were more remarkable— >t he spi- 
rit of party.politics, and a worldly, secular, 
discontented, fretful resistance to civil go- 
vernment, is one of the most fatal of the 
present. Teach your catechumens peace- 
ableness and submission. Teach them 
fidelity in their several relations in the 
community. Teach them that magistrates 
and rulers are the ordinance of God. Let 
them abstain, not only from all turbu- 
lence, but from all collections of persons 
where turbulence may be apprehended. 
Just payment of taxes, and faithfulness as 
to the transit of commodities, * tribute 
rendered to whom tribute is due, honour 
to whom honour, fear to whom fear,’ are 
of great moment. When the transition is 
taking place between the patriarchal au- 
thority of the small mission communities, 
to the public rule of the civil magistrate, 
and the walk of the convert in the eye of 
the world, let all bear witness to his loy- 
alty and truth. In this you must lead 
the way, honoured brethren, by tiie re- 
spect shown by yourselves and by all your 
catechists, to the lawful governors of the 
country. You must let the missionary be 
the example of deference, reserve, and 
modesty in his intercourse with those in 
exalted station. Forwardness, pertness, 
neglect of little attentions and courtesies, 
meddling with what does not concern 
him, and taking liberties upon kindness 
shown, are totally opposite to the meek 
carriage of our lovely and most hutiiblc 
Lord and Master. Servility, indeed, on 
the other hand, is worse— time-serving, 
flattery, connivance at vice, forgetfulness 
^f the dignity of our ministry. But 
meekness is one thing, baseness another. 

“ The converts will, further, have in 
these views, a double need of your care, as 
the heathen caste distinctions are broken 
down, and the gentle gradations of rank, 
as in Christian countries, are substituted. 
Presumption or pertness in the wife, the 
sister, the child, the disciple, the scholar, 
the subject, would more obstruct the peace- 
ful abolition of caste than any other thing 
that could be named. Whilst the Pagan 
barriers are being removed, and all the 
old notions of defilement in the touch of 
another or in the eating with him, or en- 
tering his house and intermarrying in his 
family, are feeing banished ; let the due 
reverence for age and station, ancHearning 


and piety ; let the scriptural, conscientious 
submission to the magistrate and the laws, 
prove how little those unnatural barriers 
were required.”* 

LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK. 

At a meeting held at the College Hail 
on the 16 ih February, to take into consi- 
deration the propriety of testifying the 
estimation in which the public character 
and services of Lord William Bcntinck, as 
Governor. general of India, are held, 
George Norton, £sq. in the chair, it was 
unanimously resolved : 

** That this meeting do record their 
sense of the valuable services rendered to 
our common country, and more particu- 
larly to the people of India, by the Right 
Hon. Lord W. C. Bentinck, throughout 
the course of his wise and liberal adminis- 
tration of the government entrusted to 
him — services which have, in the opinion 
of this meeting, contributed to the honour 
of Great Britain, and essentially to ad- 
vance the prosperity of its IndJaii empire. 

** That this meeting, desiring to perpe- 
tuate these sentiments, and to hand down 
his lordship’s name to posterity with the 
honour due to his eminent qualities as an 
English statesman, by some lasting me- 
nioriul expressive of the common feelings 
of the people of this presidency, open a 
public subscription for the purpose of 
raising a fund adequate to this object; 
and that, with a view to mark the general 
feeling by which it is dictated, contribu- 
tions be limited to 100 rupees, and the 
smallest donations he received. 

** That the nature of the testimonial be 
decided upon at a future meeting of the 
inhabitants of this presidency, to be called 
after fourteen days' notice by a committee 
now to be appointed.” 

KIMEDY. 

It is rumoured that some alteration in 
the inanageineut of a portion of one of our 
northern disiricts is contemplated ; and 

* '* A Christian missionary first arriving in 
India wcmld not, and could not, credit to what 
extent the heathen practice connected with castca 
extended. As to retif^iova aervicea, the diilbrent 
castes sat on diflierent mats, and on difflerent sides 
of the church, to which they entered by different 
doors: they approached the Lord's table at dif. 
ferent times, and had once difrerent cups, or ma- 
naged to get the catechists to change the cup 
before the lower caste began to communicate; 
even the missionary cler^man was persuaded to 
receive the holy supper last. They would allow 
no sponsors at baptism of an inferior caste ; they 
had separate divisions in the burial-grounds, and 
none of inferior castes could perform the ser- 
vice : after which they were all compelled to 
bathe as being unclean, and for eight days the 
howling women continued their heathen custom 
of mourning. The country priest or catechist 
would not reside in a village of Pariars, nor re- 
ceivc them into his house for instruction ; nor 
would a Soudra congregation recelva a Pariar 
teacher, and when a conaregatlon was oonvaned, 
the inferor clssscs were all excluded. , Sfsparations 
between the childien after eight years of age were 
insisted on." 
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that Ihe province of Kiinedy, like that of 
Chotah Nagpore in Bengal, is to be placed 
under some officer who shall combine mi- 
litary with revenue and judicial powers. 
This system has been more than once tried 
in Bengal in tuibulent districts, and has 
been found uniformly successful . — Madras 
Times, Feb. 21. 

BKEAKWATGR. 

At a public meeting, held at the Col- 
lege Hall, 2.3d February, to take into con- 
sideration the practicability of erecting a 
breakwater for the port of Madra**, G. 
Korton, Ksq. in the chair, the following 
resolutions were agreed to: 

** That, for the furtherance of commer- 
cial prosperity at Madras, as well as the 
public convenience, it is highly desirable 
that some measure be adopted to over- 
come the difficulty of communication with 
shipping in the roads occasioned by the 
surf. 

“ That the plan of a break water appears 
to offer the most eligible means of attain- 
ing the desired object, at the least ex- 
pense. 

** That a committee of the thirteen gen- 
tlemen be now appointed (with power to 
add to their number), to investigate plans, 
and generally to adopt such measures as 
may appear calculated to forward the ob- 
jects of the meeting. 

** That a subscription be opened for 
voluntary contributions or donations, on 
the condition that the sums so subscribed 
shall not he called for, unless some plan 
shall be approved by the coiniiiittee ap- 
pointed to examine the plans proposed 
and adopted by the majority of the sub- 
scribers at a meeting to be called for that 
purpose.** 

It was agreed that a subscription book 
should be immediately put in circulation 
round the room. The total amount sub- 
scribed at the meeting is 17,930 rupees. 

taomfiain 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

EARL OF CLARE. 

A deputation waited on the Earl of 
Clare, at Parell, on the 2Sd iiist., in pur- 
suance of the resolution of 'a public and 
numerously-altended meeting of the IStli, 
to communicate to his lordship the desire 
of that meeting (with his lordship*s ac- 
quiescence) to establish scholarships in the 
Native Education Society *s schools at 
Bombay, bearing tlie name of Lord 
Clare's Scholarships,** to band down to 
posterity the name under which the natives 
of India were first admitted to the high 
privilege of the office of justice of the 
peace, and to commemorate the Earl of 


Clare as the nobleman under whose aus- 
pices the Elphinstone College was finally 
established and liberally endowed, as well 
as the munificent patron generally of na- 
tive education. His lordship was pleased 
to acquiesce in the object of the deputation, 
and expressed in the highest terms the gra- 
tification which he felt in contemplating 
the perpetuation of his name as the warm 
promoter of the moral and intellectual im- 
provement of the natives in this presi- 
dency, where it has been bis pleasing duty 
to give effect to the act of the lA^gislaturc 
for their advancement to the bigii privileges 
conferred ii]>on them, as w'ell as to comjily 
with the instructions of the bun. Court, in 
carrying into full operation the institution 
of wiiicb his distinguished predecessor, Mr. 
Elphinstone, is fouiulLT. — Jiombai/ Caz., 
Fch. uri. 

Some pique seems to have been caused 
by his lordship's declining to dine, previous 
to bis dejiartinv, with “ a bigli public mili- 
tary functiomiry,” and dining with Jam- 
set jee Jtjecblioy, a native J. F. 

ATROCIOUS AFl'AfR AT AIIMEIlNUGGUR. 

The liombatf Conrirr gives the follow'ing 
details, from an eye-witness, of a transac- 
tion at Nuggur, almost unparalleled in 
enormity : — 

Kurriin Sing, the rajah of Alimednng- 
gur, dierl on the 0*1 b February. At the 
moment of bis dissolution, i'rittbee Sing, 
his eldest son, a youth of about seventeen, 
was labouring under a paroxysm of fever, 
and the Karbarees and others eagerly 
availed tbeinselves of bis absence to con- 
ceal the fact of the rajah's deatli until the 
follow'ing evening, when it became gene- 
rally known that preparations were making 
for re-enacting the Kdur tragedy, and that 
Jiue out of the seven ranees were to be 
burnt alive with the body. Mr. Krskinc, 
assistant to the political commissioner, be- 
ing on the spot, witli a detachment of 300 
men, promptly summoned the nearest rela- 
tives of the deceased, and explained to 
them the detestation entertained of such 
inhuman practices by the British Goverq^- 
ment ; at the same time declaring his in. 
tention of opposing the suttee by every 
means in his pow'cr. The whole of the 8th 
was spent, on the part of IVitthee Sing and 
liis advisers, in representations of the ne- 
cessity of tlic ceremony taking place; but 
Mr. Erskinc was not to be deterred from 
his purpose, and earnestly and repeatedly 
entreated their co-operation in his views. 
During the time thus gained, the plotters 
and projectors of the diabolical scheme in 
contemplation, having failed in their en- 
deavours to induce the women to leave the 
town with them, were secretly and actively 
engaged in collecting armed BheeU and 
matchlock -men from every village in the 
Ahmednuggur aillah, with a design of 
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carrying iho suttee into efiect by dint of 
tnain force; and, towards evening, large 
bodies of men were observed pouring into 
the town from every quarter. Mr. Er- 
skine directed them to be disarmed, and 
the officer commanding the detachment 
was wounded whilst delivering this order 
to a kotwai of Kurrun Siiig*s, who, at 
the head of about fifty or sixty followers, 
immediately fired upon Lieut. Lewis, and 
then absconded into the fort, closing the 
gates after tlicin. A brisk fire was next 
opened upon the detachment from the ram- 
parts, which continued until night. full, 
when they were compelled to fall back 
a few hundred paces, an express having 
in the mean time been sent ofi'for artillery. 

When the news of what had occurred 
was l>rought to Pritliee Sing, he refused 
to take part in the ceremony, declaring to 
hia evil advisers that they had lost for him 
his raj, and that it was his intention im- 
mediately to leave the town. His mother 
refused to accompany him; but Matt jee. 
Ills principal and most vicious counsellor, 
finding the rajah determined, agreed ; and 
having left a band of Bheels and Golas (a 
menial and degraded caste among the Raj- 
poots), with a confidential ruffian, who 
had strict injunctions to see the work of 
butchery complete at all risks, they left the 
town together about dark. 

Every thing was quiet until about half 
past two o'clock on the following morn- 
iiig, when an alarm was given that the 
pile was on fire. It was then of course too 
late to render any assistance, even had the 
means been at command, the pile having 
been constructed on the bank of the river, 
upon such a principle, that, had the un- 
fortunate women shewn any disposition to 
efiect their escape, their efforts must have 
proved perfectly unavailing ; their mur- 
derers had, however, in some measure an- 
ticipated resistance, by drugging them al- 
most to a state of stupefaction. In this 
beipless and forlorn condition, one of the 
wretched females was sacrificed without 
much difficulty; the other four were drag- 
ged over a broken part of the wall by 
these monsters in human form, and hurled 
hcflilong into the pile, which, saturated 
with oil and clarified butter, was immedi- 
ately set fire to, and the abomination com- 
pleted ! Their screams -and supplications 
caused many of the Guikwar horsemen 
and others, w'ho were encamped between 
the river and the ground first occupied by 
the detachment, to start from their sleep, 
and the alarm was given, but too late to be 
of any avail. 

Kurrum Sing is represented to have 
been of fiendish disposition, and a most 
determined drunkard, and to have lived 
with the women he married a few days 
only, after which they were immured in a 
dungeon. 

Our detachment has been obliged to iii- 
Vor..l 7,No.f»8. 


trench itself, and wait for ' reinforceinants, 
amounting altogether to 700 men, a wing 
of the cavalry from Deesa, and a coupld 
of battering guns. A slight aflfiiir has 
also happened at one of the gates, in w’hich 
several of the enemy were put fiors de 
comdat, and a Ulieel chief of some note (who 
was observed to be very active in the affair 
with Lewis's detachment), caught. 

Little doubt now remains but that the 
whole of the unfortunate suttees were 
compelled to burn ; as, on examining the 
pile immediately after the horrid deed was 
perpetrated, the hand of a female, cut off 
apparently by the blow of a sword or axe, 
was found in the ashes. 

MR. ANDERSON. 

Copy of a Letter dated Bomliay Castle, 
6lli Miirch 18.35. 

** Sir ; I am directed hy the Right lion, 
the Governor in Council to transmit to 
you the accompanying copy of a despatch 
from the Government of India, dated the 
19th uU. and to inform you that your 
services arc placed at the disposal of the 
supreme government, for the purpose of 
your being employed as one of the Indian 
law-commissioners, in conformity with 
your nomination by the home authorities. 

** His Lordship in Council directs me to 
convey to you his congratulations on your 
appointment, and to express to you the 
thanks of Government for your valuable 
services in every station which you have 
filled under this presidency. 

To this Government the loss of your 
services is great ; but the Right Hon. the 
Governor in Council reflects fwith plea- 
sure, that from your high talents, and your 
desire to do all the good in your power, 
the community at large will reap lasting 
benefit from the happy selection which has 
been made of you to be a member of the 
law commission. 

** 1 have the honour to be. Sir, 

“ your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) “ C. Harris, Chief Sec." 

“ G. \V. Anderson, Esq." 

LIKUT. COL. VANS KENNEDY. 

'J’he Bomhat/ Cuurier of March 14 
states, that Lieut. -Col. Vans Kennedy has 
been deprived by government of bis ap- 
pointment of judge-ad vocate-general. 
** This measure," it adds, ** has not been 
notified in general orders, nor are the osten- 
sible reasons for it gcneially known, but 
that it has been determined upon there 
can be no doubt, and it is understood that 
the opposition of Col* Kennedy to the 
wishes of the Commander in-chief, with 
regard to Col. Valiant’s court-martial, 
was its real cause. The validity of the 
proceedings, we believe, is very much 
questioned, and a representation is about 
to be made regarding it to the home au- 
thoritie.s." 

(a H) 



SUOAR-CULTURB. 

The Bombay government have exempt- 
ed from as<>essment for a period of five 
years all land cultivated with the Mau. 
ritius sugar-cane in the principal col- 
lectorate of Poona, and the collectorutes 
of Ahmednuggur, Candeish, Tannali, and 
Rutnageeree besides which, rewards 
are to be given ** to such individuals as 
produce the best specimens of this cane in 
the above collectorates during that period, 
by the collectors and their assistants.** 


arn)ioti. 

On the 13th February, the Governor, 
at a levee held at the Pavilion, Kandy, 
delivered an address to the chiefs and 
priests of the Kandyan nation assembled, 

to express his obligation, as the repre- 
sentative of the King of England, to those 
chiefs and priests who have been instru- 
mental in the detection of the treasonable 
intentions of some individuals belonging 
CO their respective bodies.** His Excel- 
lency, in a long speech, pointed out what 
would have been the deplorable conse- 
quences to the colony, had the designs of 
those individuals developed themselves 
in rebeliion. He announced that he 
should invest Mahawalletcnna Dcssave 
with the office of first Adigar, lie having 
been the first person to awaken the vigi- 
lance of government in respect to the 
existence of treasonuhlc intentions. The 
loyalty, zeal and courage of David de 
Silva, Modliar, wore to be rewarded with 
the appointment of IVIodliar of the Go- 
vernor’s gate ; and murks of favour would 
be bestowed upon the priests, Mahulle, 
Ratnapaile, and Embelinegamc. 

The Governor makes the following 
statement regarding the views of the 
parties . 

** About a month after the first intima- 
tion the Government hud received from 
Mahawalletenna Dessave of existing trea- 
sonable intentions, I received a letter from 
Mr. Tumour, dated the 25tli April, in- 
forming me, that in his second interview 
with Molligodde, late adigar, and Dunu- 
willc, late dessave, after their return from 
Anooradhapoora, the subject of a memo- 
rial and of sending delegates to England 
(which had not been adverted to in his 
first interview) was prominently put for- 
ward. 1 received additional letters from 
Mr. Tumour on the subject : he appeared 
to be inclined to believe, that the parties 
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were in earnest in the preparation of this 
memorial, and that, whether they had or 
bad not dabbled in treasonable designs, 
they were now at least looking towards a 
legal mode of redressing any grievances 
under which they might consider them- 
selves to hdiour. After this information, 
and especially after receiving from Mr. 
Tumour an epitome of the contents of this 
proposed memorial, 1 felt it to be my 
duty, us Governor, notwithstanding my 
strong suspicion of their disloyalty, to give 
every facility to the transmission of this 
memorial to his Majesty, and thereby to 
assist ill turning their minds from disloyal 
to loyal courses. With this view, 1 sent 
for Dunuwille, and told him that I had 
heard from Mr. Tumour, and other quar- 
ters, of the propamtioii of u memoriai ; 
that 1 WHS fuixious to have it translated 
and a copy of it sent to me — that I would 
give the framers of it my best advice upon 
the subject. I observed that they would 
do well to lose no time in sending such a 
document home, inasmuch as tlie speech 
made by himselt, on the part of the chiefs, 
ill the Audience Hall at Kandy, o>i the 
24th January 1S3.3, could not liave pre- 
pared his Majesty and the British Govern- 
ment to expect that any such declaration 
would he offered. Dunuwille appeareii to 
enter entirely into my views. We had a 
good deal of conversation upon the expe- 
diency of sending a delegate to England 
with the memorial, who might give infor- 
mation in full detail upon any jiarts of it 
that were not clearly cxplninc'd Between 
tlie 26th May, when I returned from Co- 
lombo, and June, when I set out on a 
tour to Anooradhapoora, 1 received, in 
obedience to niy urgent request, a trans- 
lation of this memorial. I told Dunu- 
wille that I was of opinion, tliat the me- 
morial was extremely well drawn up ; 
that of course J could not express iiiy 
assent to some of the projiositions that it 
contained, hut tiiat I would forward it to 
the Secretary of State for presentation to 
his Majesty, and at the same time call, 
in the strongest manner, the attention of 
his Majesty's Government to its contents. 
Dunuwille informed me, that he must 
consult the chiefs, and that lie would 
press upon them the expediency of acting 
upon my suggestions ; but from that pe- 
riod 1 never heard the subject mentioned. 
On the 29th June I returned from Anoo- 
rudhapoora to Kandy ; fresh indications of 
guilty intentions poured in, and on the 
19th July the prisoners were arrested." 
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GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

MOVEMENTS OF COUPS. 

Head- Quarters, Calcutta, Jan 27, 183.5. 
— With the sanction of government, the 
following movements to take effect, conse- 
<|uent to the abolition of Secrora and Per* 
taubgliuras military posts 

47lh llegt. N.I., from Secrora and Per- 
taiibghur to Lucknow. 

7-'d Regt. N r., from Berliampore to 
S iiigor, when relieved by the 4th regt. N.I. 

CONDUCT OF MEUT. COL. C. 11. SKARDON 
AND CAPr. J. JOHNSON. 

Head -Quarters, Calcutta, Feb, 12, 183.5. 
— The Commander-in-chief having had be- 
fore him the proceedings of n line court- 
martial assembled at Loodiaiiah, by order 
of Lieut. Col. C. li. Skardon, on the 31st 
Dec. last, for the trial of certain men of 
the 4th troop 2tl brigade of horse artillery, 
on charges preferred against them by Capt. 
James Johnson, commanding the troop, 
his Excellency deems it necessary thus pub- 
licly to record his decided disapprobation 
of the whole of the measures which led to 
these proceedings. 

The conduct of Capt. Johnson in adopt- 
ing, without due authority, a measure of 
a highly improper nature, involving great 
outlay to his men, whose consent to it he 
took no means by personal inquiry to as- 
certain ; and afterwards, when he found a 
misunderstanding, as to the mode of raising 
fuiuls for the pur{K)se, iiad occurred, in re- 
sorting to the most violent and oppressive 
steps, by gagging one man, and bringing 
to trial him and many others, deserves 
the Cointnandcr-in-chiers most decided 
reprehension'; and it is considered no 
small aggravation of Capt. Johnson’s of- 
fence, that, even after the first ebullition 
of his resentment towards tho'te who were 
the objects of liis displeasure may be sup- 
posed to have subsided, he had not the ge- 
nerosity to intercede with the commanding 
officer at the station in behalf of the un- 
fortunate individuals, to avert the disgrace 
and oppression of a corporal infliction for 
irregularities which his own improper 
conduct had led to. 

The behaviour of Lieut. Col. Skardon, 
ill ordering, without coininuiiicating'with 
the head-quarters of the division, a court- 
martial for the trial of these men, and in 
recklessly carrying into eilect piini»liments 
which are considered by the Coinmanddr- 
in-chief to have been cruel and unjust, 
merits and receives his Excellency’s de- 
cided disapprobation. 

The Commander, ill -chief deems it ne- 


cessary to remove Capt. Johnson from his 
present charge, and to pose him to the 4ih 
comp. 2d bat. of artillery, which he will 
join forthwith. 

The conduct of the staff and pay bavil. 
dar, Guiigur Sing, appears to have been 
highly reprehensible, and his Excellency 
has been pleased to direct, that he be ro . 
duced to the rank and pay of a private 
trooper, from the date of the publication 
of this order at Luodiatiali. 

Petuinbcr Sing, Ungnud Sing, Sew- 
cherran Sing, and Sliekli Maiioollah, 
troopers, are to be rc-enrolied, with their 
former standing, from the date of tlieic 
dismissal from the service. 

INDIAN LAW COMMISSION. 

Fort Jf'UUani, Feb, 19,18.35. — Ilis Exc. 
the Right Hon. the Governor-general of 
India in Council has this day been pleased 
to issue his commission to J. M. Macleod, 
Esq., of the civil service, of the establish- 
ment of Fort Sr. George, and G. W. An- 
derson, Esq., of the civil service, of Bom- 
bay, appointing tliein, in pursuance of 
the recommendation signiHcd by the lion, 
the Court of Directors, with the approba- 
tion of the Right lion, the Commissioners 
for the Affairs of India, to be, together 
with C. M. Cameron, Esq., barrister-at- 
law, members of the Indian Law Com- 
mission ” established under the provisions 
of section 5.3, Act 3 and 4 William IV. 
cap. 85. 

Tfie Governor-general of India in Coun- 
cil has been pleased to appoint Mr. Frede- 
rick Millet, of the Bengal civil service, to 
be secretary to the Indian l/iw Commis- 
sioners. 

FLOGGINC IN THE NATIVE ARMV. 

Fort WaUtim^ Feb. 24, 1835.— The Go- 
vernor.gcneral of India in Council is 
plc.ased to direct, that the practice of 
punishing soldiers of the native army by 
the cat.o’nine.tails or rattan be discon- 
tinued at all the prcsiilcneies; and that it 
shall henceforth be competent to any regi- 
mental detachment, or brigade court-niar> 
tial, to sentence a soldier of the native 
army to dismi^jsal from the service for any 
oflTence for which sucli soldier might now 
bo punished by dogging* provided sucli 
sentence of dismissal shall not be carried 
into effect unless confirmed by the general 
or other officer cuinmaiiding the division. 

CONDUCT OF CATT. J, H. MACKINLAY. 

Fort tVilliutu, March 13, 1S35. — The 
Right Hon . the Com mandor-in-chief having 
deemed it necessary to alter, to a certaui 
extent, the distribution of the divisional 
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stafT of the army ; and having been pleased, 
>^iii furtherance of that object, and in the 
eiercise of his legitimate and unquestion- 
able authority, to remove Assist. Adj, Gen. 
of Division Capt. J. H. Mackinlay, from 
Cawnpore to Meerut, that officer, for- 
getting the respect and obedience due to 
the head of the army, has thought proper, 
not only to remonstrate against liis Excel- 
lency's orders, but, as deputy post-master 
at Cawnpore, to appeal against them to 
the government, through the post-master, 
general. 

Tp mark his disapprobation of conduct 
so inexcusable, on the part of an officer of 
long standing, the senior of his class, of 
considerable official experience, and from 
whom the Commander-in-chief had a right 
to expect an example to others of zeal and 
subordination, the Governor-general of 
India in Council directs the removal of 
Capt. J. H. Mackinliy from the divisional 
staff of the army. 

COUUTS-MARTIAL. 

I.IEUT. r. DIC’K. 

Head -Quarters, Cukutia, Feb.6,lSS5, 
— At a general court-martial, held in Fort 
William on the 19th Jan. 1835, of which 
Col. William Hopper, of artillery, is pre- 
sident, Lieut. F. Dick, of the 47th regt. 
N.I., was arraigned on the following 
charge : — 

Charge With conduct scandalous and 
highly disgraceful to an officer and a gen- 
tleman, in having appeared in a state of 
intoxication, in the town of Calcutta, on 
the 20th Dec. 1834, and subjected him- 
self on that occasion to the shame of being 
taken up in a state of insensibility by the 
police; he, Lieut. Peter Dick, having also 
been found in the street in a similar state 
by the police, on a previous day in tlic 
same month.** 

Finding . — “ The court, upon the evi- 
dence before them, are of opinion, that 
the prisoner, Lieut, Peter Dick, of the 
47th regt. N.I., is guilty of the charge 
preferred against him. 

Sentence. — ** The court sentence the 
prisoner, Lieut. Peter Dick, of the 47th 
regt. N.l » to be discharged the service." 

Approved and confirmed, 

(Signed) W. C. Bsntinck, General, 
Commander-in. Chief. 

Lieut. Dick will be disebar^d the ser- 
vice from the date of publication of this 
order at the presidency. 

LtEUT. J, r. WALKER. 

Head^ Quarters, Calcutta, Feh. 7, 1835. 
— At a European general court-martial, 
assembled at Cawnpore on the 10th Jan. 
1835, of which Lieut. Col. G. Moore, 
59th regt. N.I., is president, Lieut. John 
Pascal Walker, 47th^ regt. N.I., was ar- 
raigned on the following charge ; — 
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Charge. — Having, at Secrora, inOude, 
on the evening of the Ist Oct. 1834, at the 
mess table of the 47th regiment, made use 
of a gross and indecent word twice ; and 
upon Capt. B. Blake, of the same regi- 
ment, reproving him for it, as senior offi- 
cer present at the mess, having replied, 
that he would say it again ; and when Capt. 
Blake told him lie should consider it his 
duty to represent such conduct to the com- 
manding officer, having thrown a bottle 
with great force towards the head of the 
said Capt. Blake, but which he avoided. 
Lieut. Walker then having thrown a tum- 
bler with great force, which hit Capt. 
Blake with great violence on the head ; and 
having us soon as Capt. Blake recovered 
from the shock, and had desired the adju- 
tant, Lieut. Corficld, to place Lieut. 
Walker in arrest, shouted out, addressing 
himself to the said Capt. Blake, * damn 
yon, you coward.' Such conduct being 
highly insubordinate, and subversive of 
military discipline, and highly disgraceful 
to the character of an officer and a gen- 
tleman.** 

Finding . — The court, having well 
considered the evidence before them, and the 
prisoner's own admission of his guilt, are 
of opinion, that he, Lieut. J. P. Walker, 
of the 47th Regt. N.l. is guilty of the 
whole of the charge exhibited against him. 

Sentence.^*' The court, on the above 
finding, sentence the prisoner Lieut. J. P. 
Walker, 47th Regt. N.I., to be dismissed 
the service.*' 

Approved and confirmed. 

(Signed) W. C. Bkntinck, General. 

Commander- in Chief. 

Lieut, Walker's dismissal will have ef- 
fect from the date on which this order is 
published to the troops in Oude. 

CAPT. J. S. MARSHALL. 

Head- Quarters, Calcutta, March 14, 
1835.— At a European General ^Coiirt 
Martial re-assembled at Cawnpore, on the 
2Gth Jan. 1835, of which Lieut. Col. 
George Moore, 59th Regt, N.l. is Presi- 
dent, Capt. J. S. Marshall, 71st Regt. 
N.I., was arraigned on the following 
charges : 

Charge . — “ I charge Capt. John Sa- 
muel Marshall, of the 71st. Regt. N.I., 
with conduct malicious, aspersive of my 
character, public and private ; injurious 
to the good order and reputation of the 
71st regiment; calculated to destroy 
military discipline, and bring authority 
into contempt; and unworthy the charac- 
ter of an officer and a gentleman, in the 
following instances ; 

** 1st instance. Having, *at Meerut, in 
contempt of my authority, and subversive 
of all order and discipline, forwarded a 
paper, under date the 30th Nov. 1833, to 
Maj. Gen. the Hon. John Rhmsay, com- 
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manding the Meerut clivitiion, asserting 
that dangers existed in the 71st regt. iN.I. 
then under my command. He, the said 
Capt. J. S. Marshall, liaving never re- 
ported to me, the commanding officer of 
the regiment, and his immediate com* 
manding officer, the existence or appre- 
hension of any danger either in his com- 
pany or in the regiment. 

** 2d instance. In having, on false 
and malicious assertions of danger in tlie 
71st regiment demanding the cognizance 
and immediate exercise of the Major Ge- 
neral's authority, obtained a Court of In- 
quiry on me, and the regiment under my 
command, and liaving occupied the court 
with such extraneous and vague accusa- 
tions, as to compel the court to report, 
that after seven days they were unable to 
judge of what subject matter was to be 
brought before them. 

** .qd instance. With having preferred 
against me, his tlien immediate command- 
ing officer, and commanding the 71st 
regiment, numerous charges, submitted 
to a court-martial at Meerut, in May 
1834 ; such charges being deemed by the 
court-martial to have been framed under 
the influence of long premeditated ma- 
lice, springing from intentional animosity 
and determined insubordination, and to be 
frivolous, vexatious, and malicious. 

** By order, 

(Signed) “ J. Hunter, Lt. Col. 

“ 56th regt. N.I. 

** Late in command of the 71st regt. 

“ Cawnpore, 25th Nov. 1834,** 

/''tViiVig.— “ The court, on a full con- 
sideration of the evidence before it, is of 
opinion, on the 1st charge, that the pri- 
soner Capt. J. S. Marshall, 71st regt. 
N.I., did forward a paper to the Major 
General, and is guilty of so much of that 
charge, as ' having never reported to 
Lieut. Col. Hunter, his immediate com- 
manding officer, his apprehension of dan- 
gers in the 71st regt.,’ but acquits him of 
the remainder of the same ; the paper 
(No, 5) not appearing to the court to 
bear that construction which the charge 
would seem to imply, viz, the assertion of 
the actual existence of dangers in the 71st 
regiment. 

“ On the 2d charge, the court finds 
that the prisoner Capt. J. S. Marshall is 
guilty of 80 much of that charge, as 
' having obtained a Court of Inquiry on 
Lieut. Col. Hunter, and the 71st regt.. and 
occupying the said court with such yaguc 
and extraneous accusations as to compel 
the court to report, that after seven days 
they were unable to judge of what subject 
matter was to be brought before them but 
the court acquits the prisoner of the re- 
mainder of the charge, an acquittal ne- 
cessarily resulting from the finding on 
the lat charge. 

** On the 3d charge, the court finds 
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that tlie prisoner Capt. J. S. Marshall did 
prefer against Lieut. Col. Hunter, his- 
then immediate commanding officer, and 
commanding 71st regiment, numerous 
charges, submitted to a court-martial at 
Meerut, in May 18.34, and that the said 
charges were deemed by that court-martial 
to have been framed under the influence 
of long premeditated malice, springing 
from intentional animosity and determined 
insubordination, and to be frivolous, vex- 
atious, and malicious; but the court is of 
opinion, that with reference to the remarks 
of the Major General commanding the 
forces, on the trial of Lieut. Col. Hun- 
ter, this third charge has not been framed 
in accordance with them. They specially 
state the necessity of an inquiry into the 
conduct and motives of Capt. Marshall, 
whilst it precludes such a course being fol. 
lowed by this court, who have only to find 
that n certain opinion was expressed by a 
former court, without the pow-er of enter- 
ing into the merits of that opinion. This 
court therefore feels itself incompetent to 
pass a sentence on the mere opinion of 
another court, the merits of which they 
are, by the wording of the charge, de- 
barred from investigating. 

<< The court is further of opinion, that 
in the above findings, the prisoner, Capt. 
Marshall, is guilty of contempt of au- 
thority, and conduct subversive of order 
and discipline, hut acquits him of the re- 
mainder of the imputations contained in 
the preambles to these ch<arges. 

Sentence , — “ The court having found 
the prisoner Capt. John Samuel Marshall, 
of the 71st regt. N. I., guilty, to the ex- 
tent ahove-mentioned, sentences him to be 
suspended from rank and pay for the space 
of six months.” 

Approved and confirmed, 

(Signed) W. C. Bkntjnck, General, 
Commander-in-chief. 

The suspension from rank and pay of 
Capt. Marshall is to commence from the 
date of the publication of this order at 
Cawnpore. 

CAPT. A. M. L. MACLEAN. 

Head- Quarters, Calcutta, March, 14. 
]835.-»At a European General Court 
Martial, assembled at Dinapore, on the 
4th Fel). 1835, of which Col. T. P. 
Smith, European regiment, is president, 
Capt. Alexander Macdonald Lockhart 
Maclean, 67th regt., N. I., was arraigned 
on the following charges : — 

Charge , — “ 1st. With unofficer-like 
conduct, and disobedience of repeated 
orders issued to the army, in the follow- 
ing instances; viz, 

1st. Instance. In having, during 
the period from the month of April to the 
month of Dec. 1830, at Dinapore and 
Mhow, borrowed from Sew*churn Pande, 
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pay Iiavildar, IJglit Company, 6'7th N. I., 
or obtained from ocher persons, through 
the medium of the said havildar, various 
sums of money for his, Capt. Maclean's 
private expenses, amounting to SonaC 
Rs. 1,074 and 9 pies, of which sum, 
Sonat Rs* 779 4 annas and 9 pics arc 
still due by Cnpt. Maclean. 

2d. In permitting the said linvildar 
to pay interest upon several of the sums 
so borrowed, thereby laying himself under 
further pecuniary obligations to the said 
havildar. 

“ 2d. Instance. With highly improper 
and unofficer>like conduct, in having 
quitted India, on furlough to Kurope, on 
the 15th of April IS.'il, without pi'e> 
viuusly settling his debts to the said 
havildar, and leaving him responsible 
for the sums borrowed from other persons 
on Capt. Maclean's account, us stated in 
the first charge.” 

Fint/ing,^** The court, upon the evi- 
dence before it, finds Capi. A. M. 1^. 
Maclean, of the 67th regt., N. 1. — 

“ On the first count, 1st charge, not 
guilty, and acquits him accordingly, as the 
money, though borrowed through the 
medium of tlie havildar, left him in no 
way responsible for the payment of it, 
and consequently was not in* disobedience 
of general orders on the suliject. 

** On the 2d count, 1st charge, not 
guilty, and acquits him accordingly.” 

** On the 2d charge, not guilty, and 
acquits him accordingly.” 

Confirmed, 

(Signedj W. C. Bentinck, General, 
Commander-in-chief. 

Capt. Maclean is to be released from 
arrest, and will return to his duty. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

BY THE GOVEKNOli OF HKNGAL. 

General Department, 

Jan, 22. Mr. J. H. Barlow to lie .salt agent at 
HJjellee. 

Mr. T. Plowden to be salt agent of united agen- 
cies of 24-Pergunnahs and Jessore. 

Mr. J. Donnithorne to be collector of land reve- 
nue of 24-Pergunnahs. 

Feb. 5. Mr, John French to take charge of com- 
mercial residency at Radnagorc. 

10 Mr. Wm. Adam to conduct Inquiries into 
state of native education in Bengal. 

21. Mr. J. Lowis to lie salt agent of central divi- 
sion of Cuttack, in room of Mr. Maxwell removed. 

Mr. A. J. M. Mills to ufliciatein above si luation. 
until further orders. 

Mr. H. ^tainforth to take temporary charge of 
salt chokies in district of Uuckergunge. 

25, Mr. II. W. Torrens to olHciatc for Mr. Geo. 
Alexander, deputy secretary In general depart- 
ment at this presidency. 

March 7. Mr. J. Davidson, assistant to Gover- 
nor-general's agent, stationr:! at f.ohardugga. cx- 
ofiicToadeputy opium agent of IJehar division. 

Judicial and Heecnue Department. 

Dee. 27 . The Hon. R. Forbes to be ioint magis- 
trate as well as de|>uty collector of Burdwan. 

FA. 2, 1H35, Mr. H. B. Beresford to ofllclate as 
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Joint magistrate and d^uty collector of Malclah. 
during absence of Mr. R. Torrens, In lieu of Mr. 
Dirom. 

6. Mr. T. C. Robertson to be a Judge of Courts 
of Sudder Dewaiiny and Nizamut .\d«wlut at Gab 
ciitla. 

Mr. John Mastei to be commissioner of revenue 
and circuit of Hlth or GiiUack division. 

Mr. G. R. Barwell to be civil and session judge 
of 24-PergunnahH. 

Mr. J. A. Pringle to he commissioner of revenue 
and circuit of luih division. 

Mr. C. Philips to asisume charge of commissioner- 
ship of lath division from Mr. K. R. 0.\rwetl, and 
to otfleiate as commissioner until further orders. 

Mr. Wlgrani Money to ofllciate as civil and ses- 
sion judge of Ileei bluioni. 

Mr. H. Walters to he commissioner of revenue 
and circuit of 14th or .M oor.shcdubad division. 

Mr. T. G. Vilwit to ofllciate as commissioner of 
ditto ditto. 

Mr. W’. Dampier to he commissioner of revenue 
and circuit of ItHh or C hittagong division. 

Mr. II. J. Middleton to be civil and session judge 
of Moorshedabad. 

Mr. II. Moore to be commissioner of revenue 
and circuit of lath or Dacca division. 

Mr. G. I.ee Warner to be civil and session judge 
of llhaiigiilpore. 

Mr. C. Harding to ho commissioner of revenue 
and circuit of 1:^10 or Monghyr division. 

Mr. A. ('. Harwell to be collector of llccrbhoom. 

Mr. J. H. Patton to bo magistrate and collector 
of Dacca, and to ulliciate as civil and session judge 
of Nuddeali. 

Mr. T. C. Scott to ofllciate as collector as well as 
oiiigistnate of Dacca. 

.Vlr. W. J. H. Money to oificiate as magistrate of 
Beerbhuoin. 

Mr. J. Dunliar to bo magistrate and collector of 
B hail gill pore*. 

Mr. R. W. Maxwell to bs magistrate and collec- 
tor of Mymunsing. 

Mr. J. Lowis to be magistrate .ind collector of 
central Cuttack, and to otticiate. as at present, as 
civil and ses.sio!i judge of Chittagong. 

Mr. C. Bury to lie magistrate and collector of 
Rajeshahy. 

Mr. A. J. M. Mills to ofUciatc as magistrate and 
collector of central Cuttack. 

Mr. U. Williams to lie magistrate .and collector 
of Moorshedabad, and to ofllciate as additional 
judge of BLirdw.in. 

Mr. R. Torrens to ofliciatc as magistrate and 
collector of Moorshedabad. 

Mr. H. Stiiinforth to be magistrate and collector 
of Backergunge. 

‘.t. Mr. C. W. Smith to offleiate as junior member 
of sudder board of revenue in lower provinces, 
during absence of Mr. W. W. Bird. 

11. Mr. R. Macan to lie magistrate and collector 
of Burdwan. 

Mr. G. M. Gordon to officiate as civil and session 
judge of 24-Pergunnahs, until relieved by Mr. E. 
R. Harwell. 

Mr. J. Hezeta to be assistant secretary, register, 
and examiner to committee for improvement of 
town of Calcutta, v. Mr. A. Troyer proceeding to 
Guropi*. 

12. Lieut. James A wdry,.0Ath N.I., to be a Junior 
assistant to agent to Governor-general in Ham- 
ghur, under Reg. XIII. of 

18. Mr. J. F. G. Cooke to officiate as civil and 
sc’.s»ii>n judge of Dacca, during absence of Mr. Cra- 
croft. 

10. Mr. G. V. Irwin to be heail assistant to ma- 
gistrate and cfdlector of Bhaugul]>oro. 

Mr. F. G. Head to he hc.id assistant to magis- 
trate and colled or of Puriicali. 

Licuf. A. C. Rainey to officiate as ftenior assistant 
at .Sandoway, during absence of Capt. White. 

Capt. T. Fisher to be superintendent of Upper 
and Lower Cachar. 

21. Mr. W. J. Allen to take cliarae of current 
duties of civil and sessions Judge's olfice at Dacca. 
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23. Mr. C. G. Udny to ofllciate at civil and ses- 
sion judge of Nuddeah. 

Mr. J. H. Patton to be mAglstrate of 24-Pergun- 
nahs, superintendent of Allypore gaol, and a ma- 
gistrate of Calcutta. 

Mr. F. J. Malliday to Ikj magistrate and collec- 
tor of Zillah Dacca. Mr. Malliday to continue in 
charge of his present oflire of Joint magistrate and 
dejjuty collector of Noacolly, until further orders. 

Mr. F. l?ardew to be joint magistrate and deputy 
collector of Tirhoot. 

Mr. J. K. Ewart to be Joint magistrate and de- 
puty collector of Midiiapore, ordinarily stationed 
at Hidgelce. 

Mr. W. Taylor to be head assistant to magis- 
trate and collector of central division of Cuttack. 

Mr. \V. St. Quintin Quintinto be deputy collec- 
tor of Sarun. 

Mr. B. J. Colvin to be ditto ditto of Sliahabad. 

Mr. E. C. M. Bepton to be head assist. 'int to ma- 
gistrate and collector of southern div. of Cuttack. 

2.'l. Capt. H. Hutberford to he a principal n.ssis- 
tant to commissioner of Assam, in charge of south- 
ern central division of Assam. 

*J5. Mr. A. Bidwell to oRiciate, iinMl further 
orders, as Joint niagi.strateaiid deputy collector of 
Nuddeah. 

Mr. F. C’. .Smith to officiate as a judge of Court 
of Sudder Dewaimv Adawlut at Calcutta, in room 
of Mr. C. W. Smith. 

Mr. F.. J, Harrington to officiate as a Judge of 
ditto ditto, to carry on invest igation of cases which 
have been I'ommenced by Mr. C. W. .Smith, and 
to conduct duties of appointment generally, until 
arrival of Mr. F. (\ Sinitli. 

March 2. Mr. W. A, l.'»w to officiate, until fur- 
ther onlors, as joint magistrate and de[utty collec- 
tor of nacca, 

0. Mr, C. W. Smith to officiate as a supernume- 
rary inemherof Sudrier Board of Kevenuc in lower 
provinces, until further orders. 

Mr. R. W. Maxwell to officiate as civil .-md sis- 
siou judge of Ilooghly, iluring Mr. E. J. Harring- 
ton’s' employment in C.'ourt of Su<tder Dcwamiy 
Adawlut at Calcutt.*!. 

Mr. H. B. Ueresford to exercise j)owcrs of joint 
magistrate and deputy collector in district of Bala- 
sore. 

Mr. G. A. C. IMowdcn to be deputy collector of 
Chittagong. 

9. Mr. H. M. Figou to he civil and session judge 
of district of Dinageviore, and to otiiciate as com- 
missioner of revenue ami <-ircuit of Itlth division. 

Mr. U. T. Raikrs to be joint magistrate and de- 
puty collector of ziilab Uajeshahy. 

Mr, E. K. M. llepton t<» officiate, until further 
orders, as joint magistrate and deputy collector of 
southern division of Cuttack. 

Mr. E. Lantoiir to he an assistant under com- 
missioner of revenue and circuit of 13th or Bau- 
Icah division. 

12. Mr. J. C. Dick to be joint magistrate and 
deputy collect i>r of Patna. 

Mr. W. Luke to Ik* head assistant to magistrate 
and collector of .''i.'irun. 

Mr. J. H. t^awford to be head assistant to magis- 
trate and collector of Patna. 

Mr. H. IVl. Clarke to be an assistant under magis- 
trate, collector, and salt agent at Bahisore. 

Mr. Charles Chapman to be an ;isslstant under 
commissioner of revenue and circuit of 11th or 
Patna division. 

I.icut. Hamilton Vetch, .'t4th N.I., to be a junior 
assistant to commissioner of .Assam. 

13. Mr. .1. R. Colvin to be secretary to .*«\u(der 
Board of Revenue for lower provinces. 

Mr. H. D. Mangles to be secretary to govern- 
ment of Bengal in judicial and revenue depart- 
ment. 

Mr. .1. P Grant to be deputy secretary to govern- 
ments of India and Bengal in judicial and revenue 
department. 

Politival Depa/ tmrut. 

Feb, 5. Cant. R. Wilcox, .VOth N.I., permitted 
to enter service of King of Oude, for purpose of 
superintending an observatory in city of I.iickiiow, 
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11. Capt. John Cameron, Sid Madras N.L, to 
be assistant to resident at Hydrabad. 

Lieut. F. Mackeson, 14th N.L, to be British 
agent fur navigation of Indus, and stationed at 
Mithencot. 

Capt. John Ludlow, 6th N.L, and Lieut. Ar- 
thur Coiiolly, same regt., to be assistants to Go- 
vernor-general's agent in R.sjpootana. 

Lieut. G. P. Thomas, 64th N.L, to bean assis- 
tant in department under Mr. F. C. Smith, for 
suppression of Thuggee. 

II. Capt. F. G. l.ister, 52d N.L, to be political 
agent in Cossya Hills, and to have charge of Bri- 
tish relations with the Jyiitcea Raja. Capt. Lister 
to retain command of Sylhet light infantry, the 
head quarters of which are to be Bxed at Chirra- 
poonjee. 

Mr. Henry Ingiis to be assistant to political 
Agent in Cossya Hills. 

I. ieut. Gordon, Hth N.L, late second in com- 
mand of Munneepoor levy, to be political agent in 
.M unnc*c)>oor. 

1.9. Mr. N. n. Edmonstono to Ik; superinten- 
dent of Ajmecr .ind 1st assistant to agent to Gover- 
nor-general for states of Rajpootana. 

(‘ornet J. D. Macnaglitcn to lx? 2d assistant to 
ditto ditto. 

Lieut. H. W. Trevelyan to be 3d assistant to 
ditto ditto. 

24. Capt. ( h.as. Thoveshy, 6lUh N.L, to be poli- 
tical agent in Shekliawattce. 

Dr. A. Camplx II. assistant surgeon, attached to 
Caitiiandhoo residency, to officiate as assistant to 
rv^idellt at that court. 

March .5. (.'apt. Sloetnan to be general superin- 
tendent of operations for suppression of Thuggee. 

10. Lieut. Win. Benson, 4th L.C., to attend dc- 
))utation of bis Highness Maharaja Runjeet Singh 
on its return frinn the presidency to Lahore. 

IJ. M.ijor James Blair, 3oth N.L, to command 
hi.> Higli ess the Niz.'un's cavalry brigade, in room 
of Major Sulhi rland. 

1.3. Capt. >Vm. Minto, l«th N.L, confirmed In 
.'ippointinent of secoml in command of contingent 
niaiiitaiiu'd by Gwalior government. 

Mr. Bayfield, an assistant surgeon on Madras 
establishment, to he assistant to resident at Ava, 
in addition to his medical duties. 

The following civil servants, returned from fur- 
lough, arc assigned to the prcsideiieies set against 
their names respectively: — liettfffil : Mr. Charles 
Tucker; Mr. Henry Moore ; Mr. Richard M. lean. 
— .Ig-m; Mr. AndreV Grotf ; Mr. Richard Wood- 
ward ; M r. George I .indsay . 

Messrs. F. O. Wells, J. P. Grant, and A. R. 
Hell, of the civil service, have l>eeu transferred to 
the .Agra presidency. 

Messrs. E. Laulour and H. M. Clarke, writers, 
are reportetl qualified for the public service by 
proficiency in two of the native languages. 

Mr. C. Cliapman having exceeded the period 
within which, under the orders of the Hon. the 
Court.of Directors, he ought nr have qualified him- 
self for the public service, by proficiency in the 
native languages, has been ordered to rctiinr to 
England; date 21st Feb. IBI^I 

Mr. 1>. 11. Clrawfurd has reported his arrival as 
a writer on this establishment. 

Mr. J. B. Thornhill, kite of the Hon. I'ompany's 
establishment at Canton, has bt*cn admitted to tne 
civil service of the Bengal presidency, to rank as a 
W'riter of the year 1B25. 

The following gentlemen have reported their re- 
turn; — Messrs. W. H. Benson and J. F. G. Cooke, 
from furlough.— Mr. R. F. Hodgson, from Eng- 
land. 


Far/oufchst iScr.— Jan. 22. Capt. T. T. ll.<trrjng- 
ton, first assistant to master attendant, to Europe, 
on private affairs — Feb. 3. Mr. E. V. Irwln, for 
eight months, to Mauritius or New South Wales, 
in cxtLMisinn of leave granted to him on 27th Dec. 
1«:M.— 5. Mr. Charles Berber, to \re absent Brom 
his station from 20tb Feb., preparatory to his pro- 
ceeding to Cape of Good Hope* and eventually to 
Europe, for health— 9. Mr. W. W, Bird, for one 
month, to Madras, on private affairs.— 21. Mr. C. 
.1. Middleton, for one month, preparatory to pro- 
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ccedlng to Europe, on fUrlough.— March 7* Mr. 
W. Cracroft, for eighteen months, for purpose of 
proceeding to sea, for health. 


BY THE GOVERNOR OF AGRA. 

General Department, 

Feb. 11. Mr. F. O. Wells to be accountant of 
Agra presidency. 

Mr. J. P. Grant to be deputy accountant and 
civil auditor of ditto. 

Judicial and Revenue Department. 

Jan. 24. Mr. G. F. Edmonstone rcsmiiminted to 
be an assistant under commissioner of !>tli or Go- 
ruckpore division. 

Mr. F. P. BuUer authorised to exercise powers of 
joint magistrate and deputy collector in northern 
division of Moradabad. 

26. Mr. A. P. Currie to officiate as magistrate 
and collector of Goruckpoor during absence of Mr. 
Armstrmig. 

Mr. A. Shank to officiate as ioint ditto ditto of 
Goruckpoor during safiae period. 

Mr. B. Thornton to take charge of settlement 
duties of collectorate of Goruckpoor. 

Mr. J. C. Wilson to have powers of joint magis- 
trate in districts of Upper and Lower Dooab and 
in Rohilcund. 

27* Mr. H. Rose to officiate as joint magistrate 
and deputy coilector of Furruckabad. 

31. Mr. W. Crawford to officiate as magistrate 
and collector of Benares. 

Mr. H. Pidcock to be magistrate and collector 
of Hummeerpoor. 

Mr. J. C. Grant to be joint magistrate and de- 
puty collector of Furruckabad. 

Mr. T. B. C. Bayley to exercise powers of joint 
magistrate and deputy collector at Meerut. 

Ftfft. 3. Mr. R. W. Barlow to resume chaige of 
hia office of officiating civil and session judge of 
Ghaxecnore (the leave of ten months' absence 

E ranted to him on 30lh Dec. being cancelled, at 
is own request). 

Mr. E. P. Smith and Mr. W. R. Kennaway to 
resume charge of their respective offices of magis- 
trate and collector, and joint magistrate and de- 
puty collector of Gliazceporc. 

4. Mr. A. Campbell to be commissioner of reve- 
nue and circuit in 2d or Agra division. 

Mr. 11. S. Boulderaon to be ditto ditto in 5th or 
Bareilly division. 

Mr. T. P. n. Biscoe to be civil and session jutige 
of Scharunpore. 

Mr. W. Cowell to be ditto of Bareilly, 
in. Mr. G. Mainwaring to be civil and session 
judge of Banda, v. Mr. M. Alnalie returned to Eu- 
rope. 

Mr. E. A. Reade to be joint magistrate and de- 
puty collector of Belah. 

14. Mr. H. St. G. Tucker to officiate as collector 
of customs at Allahabad, during absence of Mr. 
Parks. 

21. Mr. A. R. Bell to officiate as principal magis- 
trate and collector of Hurrianah ilivision of Delhi 
territory, during absence of Mr. H. Fraser. 

March 6. Mr. F. Lowth to officiate as deputy 
collector as well as joint magistrate and deputy 
collector of Hummeerpoor, during absence on 
leave of Mr. Woodcock. 

Mr. H B. Harington, ditto ditto as joint magis- 
trate and deputy collector of Banda. 

Political Department. 

Feb. 18. Lieut. C. R. Browne, (ifith N.I., to be 
assistant to Governor-general's agent and commis- 
sioner in Saugor and Nerbudda territories. 

Martdi 4. Ensign J. II. Garrett, 30th N.I., to be 
ao assistant under ditto ditto in Saugor and Ner- 
budda territories. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

March 7. The Rev. R. Chambers to be chaplain 
at Barrack pore and to Governor-genernl. 

FfiWmrgA.— March 7. The Rev. T. N. Sievens, 
to Europe, for health. 
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MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort William, Feb. 3, 183A.— Comet J. M. Lough- 
nan. 10th L.C. (having returned to presidency) to 
resume duties of his office as fort adjutant of Fort 
William. 

Feb. 5.— 44rA N 1. Lieut, and Brev. Capt. Mi- 
chael Hughes to be capt. of a company, and Ens. 

R. H. Mockler tobe licut., from 2l8t Jan. 18.35, in 
sur. to Capt. Richard Newton dec. 

Feb. 11 71st N.r. Lieut, and Brev. Capt. Ed- 

mund Wintle to be capt. of a comp., and Ens. T. 

S. Jervis to be lieut., from .'ith Feb. 1835, in sue. 
to Capt. E. Marshall transf. to inv. estab. 

72d N.f. Ens. G. 11. Rt>se to be lieut., from 5th 
Feb. 1835, V. Lieut. E. W. Ravenscroft transf. to 
invalid estab. 

Col. F. J. T. Johnston, .3 J L.C , to be a briga- 
dier on estab., v. Patou about to apply for fur- 
lough to Europe. 

Col. Geo. Hlllier, H.M. 62d Foot, to command 
troops stationed within Tenasserlm provinces, 
upon departure of Col. Sir Jeremiah Dickson, 

E. r.ii., for Bengal. 

Assist. Surg. Thomas Spens, m.d , to be assis- 
tant marine surgeon, in sue. to Assist. .Surg. 
Bramlcy. 

Assist. Surg. Henry Chapman app. to medical 
duties of Goveraor-generars body-guard, v, Spens. 

Assist. Surg. H. II. Goodeve, M.o., to be assis- 
tant to superintendent of new Native Medical 
College. 

The following removals made in pay depart- 
sneiit -Capt. Wm. Turner, 54th N.L, from Agra 
Circle, to be agent for family money and naymas- 
ter of native pensions at Barrackporc. — Lieut. T. 

F. Blois. 11th N. I., from Nusseerabad Circle, to 
be deputy paymaster at Agra, v. Turner. 

Lieut. Arch. McKean, 42d N.I., tohaverank of 
Capt. by brevet from 2d Feb. 18.'i."», 

Cadet of Infantry II. Weaver admitted on estab., 
and prom, to ensign. 

Lieut. H. A. Boscawen, 54th N.I., a<ii. of Cal- 
cutta native militia, to take charge of office of se- 
cretary to clothing board, as a temp, arrangement. 

Col. Daniell, H.M. 49th regt., to continue to 
command trot>ps in garrison or Fort William, un- 
til further ordeis. 

Lieut. Fred. V. M'Grath, 62d N.I., to do duty 
with Arracan local battalion; date 3d Feb. 

The temporary appointment of Lnc.!! Lieut. 
Forster to command contingent in Shekhawattce, 
has been confirmed, under date 23d Jan. 183.3. 

Feb. 12. — Ens. E. G. J. Champnevs, 33d N.I., to 
l>c a deputy assist, qu. mast. gen. of 2d class, to fill 
a vacancy in deiiartment. (The app. of Capt. Sim- 
monds, in G.O. of 23d Jan., has not taken place). 

Capt. J. H. Simmonds, 55th N.I., to be secre- 
tary to clothing board, v. Capt. Home permitted 
to procecxl to Europe on furlough. 

Comet Chas. Wollaston, 8th L.C., to be an as- 
sistant in stud department, v. Champneys. 

Ens. R. W. C. Doolan, 12th N.L, to be a sub- 
assist. com. gen., to fill a vacancy. 

Lieut. G. A. Brownlnw, .3d L.C., to be a deputy 
assist, adj. gen. on estab., v. Capt. J. D. Douglas, 
who has vacated the app. on promotion, in confor- 
mity with G O. of 17tn Aug. 1827, there being al- 
ready two captains absent on staff employ from&3d 
N.I. 

Feb. 16.— Cadet of Artillery N. A. Staples ad- 
mitted on estab., and prom, to 2d-licut. — Cadets of 
Infantry Augustus Turner, R. J. Graham, Ralph 
Dawson, and D. E. Brewster admitted on ditto, 
and prom, to ensigns.— Mr. It. C. M'Coimochie ad- 
mitted on ditto as an assist. surgeon. 

jl/cra Government,— dtlahabad, Feb. 6, 1835. — 
Lieut. Gen. Marley to continue to exercise com- 
mand as heretofore of fort, garrison, town, and 
cantonment of Allahabad, subject to orders of the 
governor. * 

Capt. J. M. H 'gginson to be town and fort major 
of Allahabad from this date. 

Feb. 25.— Dr. James Graham, surgeon 42d N.L, 
to officiate as civil surgeon and deputy post-maslat 
at Delhi, in conscquciice of absence of Dr. J. 
Ilanken on leave. 
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March 4 — Afslst. Surg. Chas. Newton. 40th N.I.. 
to be civil assUtant aurgcon at Banda. 

Head-QuorterSf CnleuUa, Jan, 28. 1835. — Kiis. 
R. A. Trofter removed from 27th and {lostcd to 
43d N.I.* at Barrackporc. 

Feh. 4. — Riis. W. Morrieson removed from 25lh 
to 54th N.I.t at Nusseerabad. 

Feb. «i. — Supernum. 2d-Lioiit. .1. Abercrombie to 
oiii and do duty with 3d com)!. 5th bat. of aitih 
ery on its return to Agra. 

Feb. 7. — Lieut. (!. J. Mainwaring, 1st N.I.. to 
be interp. and qu. mast, to corps, v. .1. Fisher dec. 

Lieut. 11. Ilollings, Otith N.I., to actasinteip. 
and qu. mast, to 3.5th N.L 

Ens. W. H. Ryves, tilst N.I., to act as interp. 
and qu. mast, to 8th L.C. 

Kngineet'Jt. 2d-Lieut. H. Righy to be adj., v. 
Ideut. C:. S. Guthrie app. an assist, to Capt. G. 
Thomson, superintendent of new line of Benares 
road. 

72cl N.I. Lieut. C. H. Boisragon to be adjutant, 
V. Beat son promoted. 

Assist. .Surg. M. McN. Rind to join and do duty 
with artillery at Mhow. 

Feb. 9 rjh S.I, Lieut. W. C. Birch to be adj., 

V. Mackintosh promoted. 

Siiperintembng .Surg. T. Tweedie (on leave of 
absence) posted to Hanackpore circle of medical 
superintendence, v. Tliomas who has embarkctl 
for K.urope. 

Surg. D. Renton to continue to ofllciate as su- 
perintending surgeon at Bnrrackpore. 

Surg. T. E. Riiker, loth L C., to officiate as 
superintending surgeon at Agra, during absence, 
on leave, of .Super.ntending Surg. W. A. Venour. 

Assist. Surg. W. B. O’Shaughnessy, »i.i>., to join 
and do duty with loth L C. at Muttra. 

Fab. 11. — Assist. Surg. T. C. Hunter to do duty 
with 11. M. (33d regt. at Mouliucin. 

Assist. Surg. A. Drummond to take medical 
charge of a detachment of H.M.49th Foot, under 
ordeis for Hazarcebaiigh. 

Feb. 1(3. — I’ol. F. J. T. Johnson, ;id L.C., who 
has been appointed a brigadier on estab., app. to 
coinitiatid of troops in Oiule. 

Lieut. G. A. Brownlaw, 3d L.C., who has been 
npp. a deputy assist, adj. gen. on estab., posted to 
Benares division. 

Fe5. 17. — fapt. A. 11. Macdonald, 4lh N.L, to 
be aide-de-camp to Biig.idier Gen. J. N. Smith, 
commanding S.-iugor division, y. (!apt. Chapman, 
permitted to resign that appointment. 

Fort WlUiamt Feb, 19. — Jnfantip. Major W. A. 
Vates to bo lieut. col., from 11th Feb. 1835, in 
room of Lieut. Col. T. Gough dec. 

lat L.C. C\apt G. Thornton (retired) to be ma- 
jor, from 7th July 1WM3, v. Major W. Rattle pro- 
moted, (I’his cancels the prom, of Capt. J, Frank- 
lin published in G.O. of 4tli .Sept. 1834). — ('apt. II. 
L. Worrall to be major, Lieut. A. L. Campbell to 
be capt. of a troop, and C'ornet G. R. Siddons to 
be licut., from 13th Jan. 1834, in sue. to Major G. 
Thornton retired. 

A7th S.I. Ens. J. T. Danicll to be lieut., from 
10th Feb. 18,35, in room of Lieut. R. Dick iUs- 
charged by sentence of court-martial. 

73ti N.I. (^apt. R. Home to be major, and ideut. 
and Brev. C’apt. H. Ra.ch to lie capt. of a com- 
pany, from 11th Feb. ]8;i5, in sue. to Major W. A. 
Yates prom. — Supernum. Lieut. J. Slecnian 
brought oil effective strength of regt. 

The following officers to have rank of captain 
by brevet from i4(h Feb. 18;}.5: — Lieut. W. Snort- 
reed, left wing European regt. : Lieut. J. Bartle- 
mnn, 44th N.L ; Lieut. A. C. Scott, 78th do. 

Ens. John Smith, 49th N.L, to do duty with 
Anacan local battalion. 

Ens. .A. R. Rhayrc, 7th N.L, to do duty with 
Talain corps, now raising for service on coast of 
Tenasscrim. 

Lieut. R. McNair, 73d N I., to do duty with 
Assam light infantry. 

Cnpt. T. A. Vanreenen, regt. of artillery, to 
have temporary charge of Expense Magazine at 
Dum Dum. 

Atiui, t/ourn.N.Sk Vol,17. No.68. 
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Feb. 24 47/A S.I. Ens, W. C. Holllugs to be 

lieut., from 16th Feb. 1833, v. Lieut. J. P. Walker 
dismissed by sentence of court-martial. 

(i2d N.I. Ens. W'm. Bridge to be lieut., v. Lieut. 
E. Ironside resigned, with rank from 23il May 
1834, V. Lieut. A. Horne dec. 

Deputy Commissary of Ordnance Lieut. G. H. 
Dyke to be commissary, in sue. to Capt. Mathe- 
son dec. 

Licut. F. Twcedale, 8th L.C., to have rank of 
captain by brevet from 21st Feb. 1835. 

F/?5. 24. — Capt. D. L. Richardson, invalid estab., 
to lie an aide de-camp on personal staff of Gover- 
nor-general, in room of Capt. Troyer embarked 
for Europe. 

The services of Major F. Grant placed at dispo- 
sal of (’ommjtnder-in-chief (it having lieen resolved 
that the British superinieiidcncc over the bcaly de- 
nominated the Munneepoor Levy shall bedisccn- 
tinued . 

Feb. 28. — Cadet of Infantry R. C. Tytler ad- 
mitted on estab., and prom, to ensign. 

Mr. J. W. Knight admitted on establishment aa 
an assist, surgeon. 

llentl-Qnartnra, Feb. 19. — Capt. E. S. Hawkins, 
.38th N.I., to act as deputy assist, adj. gen. to Be- 
niares division, until airival of Lieut. Brownlow, 
V. Capt. Niculson. 

Feh. 21 and 2(3. — The following removals and 
postings of Licut. Cols, made : — E. B.irton deputy 

3 u. mast. gen. of army) from 73d to 2d N.L; \v. 

.. Vates (new prom.) to 7.3d do.; J. H. Cave from 
4uth to .54th do. ; J. H. Littler (on furl.) from 54th 
to4(Hh do.: C. W. Hamilton from 27th to 61st 
do. ; G. R. Wymer from (list to 27th do. 

5.5f/* S.I. Lieut. J. Ewart to be interp. and qu. 
mast., V. Lieut. J. Awdry appointed to a political 
situation. 

7Ath S.I. Ensign D. T. Pollock to be interp. and 
qu. mast., v. Licut. M. Hiiish proceeded to Ku- 
n pe on furlough. 

Feb. 2fi. — The following remov.Ms and postings 
of medical ollicers made ; — Surg. F. S, Matthews 
(on leave to Cape) from ;wth to (34th N.I. ; Surg. 
H. Tytler, m.o., from 48lh to :i4th do., at Midna- 
pore; Assisi. Surg. T. B. Hart from .5(itli to 48lh 
do., at Sceinpore; A.ssist. Surg. 11. Gruhamefrom 
/Ist N.I. to ;3d bat. artillery, at ('awiipore; Assist. 
Surg. A. Chalmers, m.o., to 71st N.I. 

A/nrcA 2.— 'rhe following Ensigns removed to 
corps, and directed to join:— H. McMahon from 
7th to 1st N.I., at Caw'npore; A. H. Dyke from 
5(ith to 2.5th do., at Mirz.iporc; C, J. Richards 
from loth to 25th do., at Mirzaporc. 

The undermentioned unposted F:nsigns appoint- 
ed to corps, and diiected 10 join : — R Dowson to 
5th N.L, at Saiigor; A. (3. Reid, 47th do., at 
Lucknow; A. Turner, 1st do., at Cawnpore; S. 
11. Bechcr, (i3d do., at Sultanpore, Oude; R. J. 
Graham, 72d do., at Saiigur ; R. C. Lawrence, 73cl 
do,, ordeviHl to Barrarkpore; H. Weaver, 54th 
do., at Nusserabad ; H. J. Riercy, 49th do., at 
Loodianah; J. L. Walker, 71s( do., at Cawnpore; 
G. M.’iinwiiring, 5.1.1 do., at Banda and Etawah ; 
D. E. Brewster, (i2d do., at Loodianah; W. L. 
Mackintosh, 43d do., at Bnrrackpore ; S. H. 
Steer, ,5th do., at Saiigor; J. B. Conolly, 42d do., 
at Delhi; H. Ramsay, 3()thdo., at Meerut ; S. J. 
Becher, 11th do., at Goruckporc. 

The following removals and postings of Lieut. 
Colonels made W. II. Kemm from 5<)th to Slat 
N.I,; W. Dunlop (qu. nwst. gen. of army) from 
67th to5()th do.; W. .\. Vates from 73d to 67th 
do. ; J. H. Cave from 54th to 73d do. 

March 3 — Lieut. W. W. Davidson, 18th N.L, to 
act as interp. and <iu. mast, to that corps, from 23d 
Jan. 1835. 

Fort WilUnm, March h.^ln/Hntru. Major H. T. 
Smith to be lieut, col., v. Lieut. Col. A. Brown 
retirefl, with rank from 11th Feb. 1035, v. Licut. 
Col T. Gougli dec. 

Ath L.C. Siipcrniiin. Lieut. T. Quin brought on 
effective strength of regt. in room of Lieut. C. J, 
Cornish resigned, from 15th Dec. IH32, 

Ut N.I. Lieut. Fred. Comer to be capt. of a 
comp., from iHth Aug. IttM, v. Capt. A. Fenton 
retirfHt. — Ens. H. G, Mainwaring to be Ueut., v. 
Licut. Corner prom,, witli rank from 3d Jan. 1830, 

V. Lieut. James Fisher dec. 

(2 H*) 
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IIM K,I, Ens. Patrick CK>rdon to be lieut.* from 
7th Aug. I833< V. Lieut. x\. C. nennistoun retired. 

64M AT./. Capt. G. A. Vetch .'retired) to be ma- 
jor* Lieut, and Brev. Tapt. H. R. Osborn to be 
capt. of« comp.* and Ena. J. A. Kirby to bo lieut.* 
from 18th May 1A33, in sue. to Major W. Cun- 
ningham retireu.— (The prom, of Lieut. II. R. Os- 
born to be a capt. by brevet, cancrlled.) 

N.I. Capt. AVm Grant to Ire major* Lieut. 

H. O. Frciierick to be enpt. of a comp., and Ens 
J. D. Brouehtoii to lie lieut.. from 1 Ith Feb. lii.!:!. 
sue. to Major H. '1'. Smith prom. 

7;W N /. Lieut, and Brev. ('apt. E. A. Cumhot- 
lerlgeiobe capt. of a comp., and En.<. J. N. Mar- 
shall to be licMit.* in sue. to capt. B. Armstrong 
retired, with rank from 18th Dec. 18:U* v. Capt. 

R. Home prom.— (The prom, of Lieut. E. A. 
Cumberledge. to be a capt. by brevet, cjincellcd.) 

In/iintttf. Major David Dowlo to be lieut. col., 
from 23rt Feb. 1835, v. l.ieut.Col. A. Sbuhlhmi dec. 

2d y.1. Capt. Samuel Malt by to be major* Lieut. 
Rich. Woodward t<» l>e capt. of a com and Ens. 
John Shaw to be lieut.* from 23d Feb. 18.35, in 
■uc. to Major D. Dowie prom. 

IStft iV./. Capt. .Mox. t'arnegy to 1)C major* 
Lieut. Wm. Hunter to bj capt. of a comp.* and 
Ens. G. J. Muntgomory to be lieut.. front 2(ith 
Feb. ]835, in sue. to Major Roderick Mackenzie 
retired. 

54rA y.J. Capt.AVin. Turner to be major, I.ient* 
and Brtv. C’apt. A. A. I.. Currie to be capt. of a 
comp., and Ens. N. Palmer to lie lieut , from 24tli 
Feb. 1835, in sue. to M.-ijor G. \ t ich retired. 

Major Arch. Irvine, i-.b., c.irps of engineers, to 
be a memlier of military board in nmm of Lieut. 
Col. Galloway periiiiited to pioceed to Europe on 
furlough. 

Capt. G. D. Sloddart, 8th , to bo deputy 
pavm.tsterof Cawnpore circle of payment, v. Wor- 
rail prom, to rank of m.'tjor rrgimenta ly. 

Capt. E. P. Gow m, regt. of artiMfry. to be prin- 
cipal deputy commissary of ordnance, in sue. to 
Lieut. Col. Battinc. 

Assist. .Suig. T. C. Elliot, app. to medical 
charge of political agency at Mohidpore. in snc. to 
Mr. Stmson prom. Mr. Elliot’s salary is fixerl at 
consolidated amount of St. Rs. .‘idO per mensem for 
all charges, civil and military. 

The following Liciits. to have rank of Capt. by 
brevet, from 4th Match 1835; — John Finnis, 51st 
N.I.; James Saunders, 5nth do. ; Henry Uuddle- 
ston* 7th do. : Colin Campbell, 5.'ki do. 

Mftrrh 13. — 10r/< iV./. Capt. George I'omkyns to 
be major, Lieut. John Welchman to he capt. (,fa 
comp.* and Ens. Ridiert Munro to he lieut., from 
5th March Itt.'O, in sue. to Major D. Pringle re- 
tired on pension of his rank. 

Capt. John Wclclimaii, loth N.T., to l>o 2d assist. 
*dj. gen. of army, v. c:npt, Stoddurc app. deputy 
paymaster at Cawn])ore. 

Capt. G. IL Woodroofl’e, rogt. of .artillery, to be 
a deputy cominis ary <if ordnance, v. Dyke prom. 

Ist-Lieut. G. H. Swinley, regt. of artillery, to 
take chargeof Allahabad magazine, during afisence 
of ('axit. L. Burroughs* com. of ordnance at that 
station. 

Capt. Gavin Young, 7f»lh N.I., to ofTici-ite as 
judge adv. gen.. during absence, on leave, of Lieut. 
Col. Sir Jeremiah Bryant* Kt. 

Capt. Edward Sanders, cor]i» of engineers, to 
officiate as secretary to military board, v. Gowan 
•pp. principal deputy commissary of ordnance. 

Lieut. W. B. Thomson, C7lh N.I., to be a sub- 
assist. com. general* to fill a vacancy. 

Capt. E. J- Watson* 5!Hh N.I.* to command Ar- 
racan local battalion* v. .Siinonds removed to com- 
mand of Assam Sebundy corps. 

Assist. Siirg. R. B. Cumlrerland app. to medical 
duties of civil station of Midnapore* v. GotJdeve. 

Assist. .Surg. Charles Newton app. to medical 
duties of salt agency at Tundook. 

Capt. Robert Hawkes* 9th L C.* to command 
3d local horse# Blair app. to Nizam’s cavalry. 

SuMmuro. Comet J. A. D Fergusson brought 
on effective strength of cavalry* from 6th Feb. 
1835* in sue. to M^or J. Franklin (dec.) struck off 
LieuL Cuthbert Davidson, 66th Bengal N.I.* 
placed at diposal of Bombay government* for pur- 


pose of being employed on personal staff of Right 
Hon. Sir Ro^t Grant. 

Lieut. Chas. Chester, 23d N.I.* pennitted. at 
his own request* to resign charge of Lahore mis- 
sion. 

Assist. Surg. Henry Roe* attached to civil sta- 
tion of Tiimerah* placed at disposal of Comman- 
der ill- chief. 

A/rti-cft 17.— Capt. W. Slmonds, 21st N.I., to be 
cnnimandiiiit of Sebundy corps, to be organized 
for Lower Assam ; date IMth Feb. 

Ens. Rolrert Grange* 44th N.I.* to do duty with 
Assam I0c.1l b.ittalion. 

The order passed under date 21st Jan., placing 
Assist. Surg. W. B. Davies, attached to civil sta- 
tion of Gowahutty, at disposal of Coin.-in-chief* 
cincclled. 

Kurnp. Ht'fft, ITj/ig-.) Ens. H. Kendall to 

be lieut., fnmi I3tli March 1835, v. laeut. T. A. 
K. M.’iclhegor transf. to pension cstab. 

Mth jV./. Lieut. Arthur Knyvett to !>o capt. of 
a comp., and Ens. (!. .S. Uremner to be lieut., fiom 
1.3th March 1835, in sue. to I'apt. the lloii. Wm. 
Hamilton transf. to pension estab. 

Ens. Henry Kewney, 5i)th N.I., to officiate as a 
deputy assist, (pi. mast. gen. of 2d class. 

2d-Lieut. Roltcrt Walker, regt. of Bengal artil- 
lery, placed .'It disposal i»f {|on)b.iv government* 
with a view to his bemg app. uidc-de-camp to Ma- 
jor General J. W. Slcigli, c.it. 

Hf'od-Qnnt'fentt Mftn-h 7- — Assist. -Siirg. .F. G. 
Vos, to do duty under superintending sur- 

geon at Hen art's. 

M'lrvh P. — Hrev. Maj. D. D. Anderson, assist, 
adj. gen., rent >ved from Sirbind to Ib.-nares divi- 
siosi. and ('apt. G. \. Brownlow, de|>uty ussi-st. adj. 
gen., from Benares to Sirhind ditto. 

Jlr/ Ijirnl H'lrxif. Lieut. G. It. Siddons, 1st I..r., 
to Ik^ adj., V. Forster app. to command of coiitin- 
grtJt ill Shekaw.Vit. 

Murrh 11. — The following removals of Lieut. 
CoL. made: — L. E. Barton from 2d to 2.“»th N.L; 

H. T. .''^mith (new prom.) to .54th. do. ; D. Dowie 
(new prom.) to 2d lio. 

Fns. R. l’. Tytler, at his own request* to do 
duly w'ith 34th N.L, at Midnapore, 

Marvh \'2.—Ath I..C. Cornet M. R. Onslow to bo 
adj., V. Lieut, (i. l\ S. Master permitted to re- 
sign appointment. 

Siorvh 14 . — Afrrrran lif/ftnlinn. f.ieut. J. 

R. I.umsden, OJltl N.L, to bead.}., v. 'rilson. 

Tulahi ('orps. Ens. 'F. G. St. Georgt?, lyih N.I., 
to bo adjutant. 

inr/i \.i. Lieut. F. St. .Fohn Sturt to bo adj.* v. 
Welchman. 

Ti anfifi^rri^l fft Invnlid Kdntdishmcnf . — Feb. 5. 
(^•lpt. F,. M-arsball, 71st N.L— Lieut. E. W. Ra- 
veiiscroft, 72d N.I. 

Trnnftffrrfid to PfiUJihm Kstnhlishmrnt, — M.nrch 

I. 3. Capt. the Hon. Win. Hamilton, lUth N.I.; 

l.ieut. T. A. K. MacGregor, left wing European 
regt. 

Permitted to Retire ft om Service on Penaion of 
their Rank. — Feb. U). Major.). .Scott, invalid es- 
t.ib.— 25, Capt. G. A. Vetch, ,5.5th N.L, from 24th 
Feb — 28. Major Roderick M.ickenzie, I5th N.I. — 
March 11. Major David Pringle* luth N.I. 


Placed at diapoaal o f Governor of Agra. — Feb. 1 1. 
Lieut, f.’. R. lliowne, iJOtli N.L — 24. Ena. H. Gar- 
rett, 3<Hh N.I. — Assist. Surg. (,'hns. Newton.— 
March 1.3. Surg. James Graham, m.d., for tempo- 
rary employment.— ABsist.Surg.W.P. Andrew*M d. 


Examlnatlona . — The undermentioned officera 
having been pronounced qualified in the Persian 
and Ilindoostance languages by district commit- 
tees, arc exempted from further exaipination* ex- 
cept by the examiners of the College of Fort Wil- 
liam* which they are expected to undergo when- 
ever they may visit the presidency* viz. — Feb. 7. 
2d-Lleut. J. 11. Campbell* regt. of artillery ; Lieut. 
J. H. Burnett, 16th N.I. ; Lieut. D. T. Caddv* 
70th do.— 16. Ena. R. Hill* 4th N.L t Ens. J. 
Smith, 40th do.; Llout H. Henchman* 57th do. 
—26. Lieut. W. W. Davidson, inth N.L 
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The undermentioned officers having been de- 
clared by the examiners of the College of Fort 
William to be qualified for (he duties of an inter- 

S teter, are exempted from further examination in 

\\e native languages, viz Feb. 7. Lieut. II. G. 

Grange, loth N. I.— 20. Ens.T. D. Pollock, 7th do. 

Returncfi to dutf/tfrom Europe.-^Jan, 21ii. Lieut. 
W. P. Robbins, Ifith N.I — Feb. 3. CaiJt. H. J. 
White, 50th IV.I.— Lieut. R. W. IJ. C\»oke. .Wth 

N.I — Lieut. It. McNair, 73d N.I 5. Lieut. L. 

W. Gibson, 27th N.I — 11. Lieut. II. Mooie, 34tli 
N.I.— It;. Lifiit. Col. J. H. Cave,40t.]i N.I. — Lieut. 
Col. W. II. Kemin, .'^tnh N.I.— Ciipt. J. R. Wor- 
num, 51.st N.I.— Capt. T. P. Ellis, .'i2d N.I.— 
Lieut. G. C. Armstrong, 47th N.I.— Ifl. Assist. 
.Surg. A. M. M‘K. Miiito — 23. Surg. Roliert Tyt- 
ler, M.D — March fi. l«:r.s. Geo. Verner, «th N.I. 


rirRi.oijciis, 

To Knrnpn. — Feb. 2. .Surg. John Tyticr, siipor- 
inteiideiit of native inodical institution, fur health 
(instead of to Cape of Good, as granted 7th 
Jan.) — ,3. Lieut. J. II. 1). Andrews, 52«1 N-L, for 
health. — Kns. liernard Cary, Cth N.I., for one 

year, without pay, on private affairs .5. Lieut. 

W. J. Martin, Dlh .\.l., on privai.e affairs. — Lieut. 
Chas. Ciriffm, .'ilst N.I., for health.— Major Ivie 
Campbell, I2th N.I., and Cupt. James Fraser, 2ii 

L.('., for health (to proceed from lloml).ay) <1. 

Lieut. John llotham, artillery, for health.— 11, 
Major John Ilonic, dtith N.I., for health. — Capt. 
H. V. Glegg, :iJtl N.I., for health. — 2d-Lieut. P. 

Bridgman, artillery, for health Capt. Richard 

Llome, 7'id N.I., and sec. to clothing Ijoard, on 
private affairs.— 1'). Ens. G. Dalston, .'iJtih N.I., 

for one year, witlunit pay, 011 piivatcaffuir.s 28. 

Major James Fagan, Pih N.L, on private afftins. — 
Capt. W. G. Lennox, 4;kl N.I., on ditto— March 
6. Lieut, (.'ol. Arcli. Galloway, .55111 N.L, amt a 
member of military board, on private aiTair.s. — 
Assist. .Surg. E. Mitchell. — .Surg. John Turner, on 
ditto — 11. Capt. r. R. Foil, 4<tth N.L, for health. 
—Capt. (i. E. Westmacott, o/th N.L, fi>r health. 
— Sviperintending Surg. Thos. Tweedie, for health. 

To visit Vtesiiiem'p tprcpanitory to applying r»r 
furlough to Eurojie.)— J<m. 27. ljrig.vlier R. P.it- 
toii, e-.ii., district staff.— Feh. .3. I’d-Lient. F. C. 
Burnett, artillery.— 1 3, Lieut. t:ol. 11. L. While, 
Stith N 1, — IM. ('apt. C. .S. Maling, /!tith .N.I. 

To vuit di/fo (preparatory to submitting »n .ip- 
plicalioii to retire fioin the service). — Feb. 18. 
Capt. J. Jones, 4/jili N.I. 

To Ctipa of Cood Uopi .\ — March 11 Surg. Geo. 
Skipton, 3d meiuber of medical boanl, for two 
years, for health. 

To Vnn iyu'nn;n*s Lund . — March .5. Capt. John 
Kiiy velt, tidth N.L, for two years, for health. 


SIlIJ’riNG. 

Atrivula in the River. 

Fkd. 1. Erf/orff-r. .\nwyl, from Mauritius and 
Ceylon; ami Erunont, Rnrtsall, from ll.tiiguoii — 
4. Dnnrefi-an Cislfe, Howard, from .Mauritius and 
Marcanum. — (i ^ithdaide. .Steel, -from Madras and 
Coveloiig. — 7- Add I niff Him, Sedgwick, from .Mau- 
ritius 8. Amerv'ft, Lind.say, from Heston — 11. 

Vtiocifere, Bouden, fiom bourlKin. — l.'l. Edmon- 
atone, M*Hougall, from China and Singapore; 
Auffustin, Beaufort, from Nantes and Bourbon; 
and Arab, Sparkes, from Khyouk IMiyoo, — 14. 
Cavendish Jlentinek, Roe, from C:olonil>o.— 15. 
BengaVu, Gignoux. from Mauiitiiisaud Clieduha. 
— 18. Fiinn, Collard, frtim Ceylon. — 21. Imbvlta 
Ridfertson, Hudson, from China.— 22. Hindustan, 
Hcdman, from London, Madeira, and Madras; 
and Pioneer, Shaiikland, from I’hiladclphia. — 23. 
Abberton, Shutticworth, and Uarretto Junior, 
Saunders, from London and Madras. — 24. Ueorge, 
Spalding, from Boston. — 25. Katherine Stewiirt 
Forbes, Fell, from I* >rt Louis and Madras ; and 
Creorge and Mart/, Rolrerts, from Mauritius and 
Covelong.— 28. Ladp Clijford, Masson, from Covo- 
long.— 27. Forbes (steamer) Forth, from Red Sea, 
29th Nov. — 28. Duke of Roxburgh, Petrie, frum 
Bombay— March 2. H.C. steamer Enterprize, 
West, iroin Madras, &c. (with Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta) ; and Thomas Mellor, Hutchinson, from 
Liverpool.— 3. Gentoo Black, from Greenock; 
and Edward, Heaviside, from Mauritius and Cey- 
lon.— A. Gaillardon, Bowman, from Mauritius and 
MadrM.^7. KcUpse, Perry, from Salem (Ameri- 


ca).— 13. Carnatic, Prooilfoot, from Isle of France 
and Rangoon. — 1 7. Juliet, Wilson, from Greenock. 
—18. Ann Baldwin, Crawford, from Liverpool. 

Sailed from Saugor. 

Fkb. 27. Coldstream, Burt, for China ; City of 
Eflinhurgh, Frazer, for London ; and La Belle 
Poule, Girodroux, for Bordeaux. — ^28. fVilliam 
Gray, Greene, for Boston. — Makcii 4. Irma, Thl- 
bault, for Havre. — 5. William the Fourth, Eales, 
for Persian Gulf.— 7» H*C’. steamer Enterprize, 

West, for Masulipatam (to con vw -Sir Frederick 
.Adam to Madras .~0. Male*lm, Eyles, for Lon- 
don. — 14. Chifde IJurold, Lancaster, for London ; 
Ctithenne, Fenn, for London ; Cestrian, Kcllock, 
for Liverpool ; ami Er porter, Anwvl, for Mauri- 
tius. — 1.5. Su.vin, Ad»lis«Hi, for London. — 18. Zeno^ 
bin, Owen, for l^ipc and Loinion. — 21. II.M.S. 
Cttrnt:no, Dunii, fur F!ng]and (with Lord William 
Bcntinck?, from .Sand Heads. 

Freight to T.ntidoii March 1.5) — Dead weight, 

Rt!. to 1,3; light goods, *'2. lbs. to 4.3. lUif. S in- 
digo and silk, i.‘4. to .i.‘4. 10.». 

BlllTIiS, M. Mill! AGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

mriTHs. 

Dec. 1.5. At Nussperahad,theIaflyof M. .S, Kent, 
Esq., assist, surg., 7th L.C., of a daughter. 

Jan. 11. .At Ally Ghur, Mrs.AV.C^innor, of a son. 

17. At All.ihahad, Mrs. 'rurnbull, of a daughter. 

21. On board the Hash/ny, off Coaly bazar, the 
wife of Lieut, and Biev. Capt. H. W. Coultman, 
of a son and heir. 

22. At Dacca, Mrs. Geo. Kallonas, of a son. 

23. At NecMimtch, the lady (»f Major James 
Blair, commanding .3.1 local horse, of a daughter. 

25. At Renare.s, airs. W. Bryant, of a daughter. 
28. At Barijctty, .Mor)r:^iK'dal)ad, the lady of I*. 
H. Buisragon, Fsq., of a Oaugliu r. 

— At ll.ivil bagh, the lady of Capt. Stuart Cor- 
bett, of a sou. 

30. AlCho Aringheo, the lady of W. M. Dirom, 
Esq., C.S., of a da', ghtpr. 

.31. At .Siij.'un, ifie l,;dy of Lieut. Cr.rdew, artil- 
lery, of ad.nig}U»;r. 

Feh. 1. At i ettack, the lady of Capt. Posting, 
S,3d N.L, of a U..n:*.htor, 

2. At Ba:n!a, in ihii'dlekund, the lady of Robt. 
Nrave, I.stp, t.’.S., of a son. 

4. At CaJcutt i, .Mrs. F. George, of a son. 

5. At li.iitool, the lady of Lieut. Pigott, 18th 
N.L, of a d.'Mighti r. 

— At liansi, tl»e lady of C.ipt. C. F. Farmer. 
21»l N.I., of a son. 

8. .At Dolhiv, the lady t)f T. 3'. Metcalfe, Esq., 
C.S., r:f i‘ daughter. 

V. At Mhow, in .Maiwp.l:, the lady of Capt. 
Graves, 18il» N.L, 01 as«>n. 

11, I'ho lady of J. H. Fr.irer, Esq., of a son. 

12. 'The lady of Capt. Rd. Llojd, Indian Navy, 
of a daughter. 

14. The lady of N. Hudson, Esq., of a son. 

17. At Kishiiaghur, Mrs. Muilins, of a son. 

— -\l Ik’iiares, the lady of Lieut, and Adj. T. H. 
.Scott, ;)8th N.L, of as«>n. 

18. At Calcutta, the lady of W . II. Benson, Esq., 
C.S., of a daughter. 

19. At Calcuit t, the lady of E. M. Gordon, Esq., 
of twins, ;i boy and a gill.* 

— At Futieh Ghur, the wife of Mr. T. P. Hall, 
of the Belsili ollice, of a daughter. 

20. At Calcutta, Mrs. Win. 'rhoiiipson, ofasou. 
22. Mis. .Runes Hill, of a daughter. 

2.3. .At Fort W iUiaii), the lady of Lieut. Col. 
Baltiiie, artillery, of a son. 

— Mrs. T. P. Whitteuberry, of a daughter. 

24. At Hooghly, the lady of W. H. Belli, Esq., 

C.S., of a daughter. 

2.5. At Burdwau, the lady of the Hon. Robert 
Forbes, t\S., of a daughter. 

mu .\t Agra, the wife of Lieut. Russell, pension 
establishment, of a son. 

— At Uurdwan, tlie lady cf the Rev. J, Weit- 
brcche, of a daughter. 

27. At Calcutta, Mrs. Smalley, of a son. 

28. At Saugor, the lady of Capt. J. B. Hearsay, 
commanding 2d local horse, of a daughter. 

— The wife of Mr. Chas. Brcmner, Kidderpoia, 
of a daughter. 

March 1. At the Botanic Garden, the lady of Dr. 
Wallich, of a daughter. 
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X. AiJetsore. th« Udy of H. P. Russell . Esq., 
C.S., of a son. 

— At Klddcrpore. Mrs. M. Todd, of a son. 

9. At Allahabad, Mrs. C. Paachaud, of a son. 

8. At Calcutta, Mrs. £. C. Kemp, of a son. 

— The lady of Cant. J. \V. Ouselcy. of a son. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of Janies Minchin, 

Esq., of a daughter. 

10. At Entally, Mrs. James Dlack, of a daugh* 
ter, still-born. 

1:2. At Calcutta, Mrs. C. P. Fisson. of a son. 

13. At Calcutta, the lady of Albert Matthews, 
Esq., of a sou. 

14. At Entally, Mrs. J. J. Marques, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Cent. Aviet, of a daughter. 
1C. Mrs. Ann Pereira, of a daughter. 

MARRIAOKS. 

Jan. 5. At Cawnpore, Capt. Chas. Marshall, 
GBth regt. N.I., to Emma Jane, daughter of the 
late Col. S. P. nishop, :27th regt. N.l, and widow 
of the late Lieut. Jns Mackay. of the same corps. 

31. At Calcutta, Mr. Edward Doweii, ll.C. Ma- 
rliie, to Miss Helen Rarber. 

Veb. 4. .At Chiusurah, Lieut. J. D. Young, H.M. 
44th regt., to Catherine l.avinia Tisdale, only 
child ot the late Capt A. T. Meredyth, llengal 
N.l., and niece of Sir H. Meredyth, Hart., Dublin. 

— At Calcutt.t, Janies Rigby Lanc.nster, captain 
of the Childe HuroM, to Elisabeth, eldest daughter 
of John Blenkin. Esq., London. 

— At Agra, Lieut. G. Dysart, 2d regt. N.L, to 
Julia Elizabeth, third daughter of Col: Sale, o.n., 
cominandhig H.M. 13th li^t infantry. 

— Att'alcutta, Mr. C. L. Smartt, ll.C. Marine, 
to Miss Charlotte Maria Tucker. 

6. At Calcutta, Mr. J. P. Namey to Mary Ann, 
second daughter of Mr. J. Mercado. 

Fc6. 7* At Agra, R. B. Duncan, Esq., civil sur- 
geon at that station, t<i l..ucy Sarah .Tosenhine, 
eldest daughter of Capt. Edward Inge, H.M.'s 13th 
light infantry. 

9. .At Calcutta, Mr. J. U. Howatson to Miss 
Angelina Skinner. 

Jl. .At Calcutta, Capt. Charles C. Clarke, of the 
barque Thetis, to Miss Eliza Bridge. 

14. At Kurnaul, Capt. F. Abbott, engineers, to 
Mrs. Durgli. 

16. At Calcutta, J. P. Grant, Esq , C.S., to 
Henrietta Isabella, second daughter of Trevor 
Plowden, Esq., C.S. 

17* At Calcutta, Lieut. Frederick Sainler, lOth 
regt. NM., to Jemima Haldane, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Superintending Surgeon James Ro- 
bertson, Bengal establishment 
— At Calcutta, Wm. Moran, Esq., of TIrhoot, 
to Elizabeth Emclia, daughter of the late Super- 
intending Surgeon James Roliertson, Bengal cstab. 
IH. Mr. George Ciill to Miss Rose H. Baptist. 

19. At Seharunporc, Cai>t. W. Hough, deputy 
judge advocate-general, Sirnind division, to Sophia 
Raikes, eldest daughter of Thomas Raikes, Esq. 

23. Mr. Alex. Simpson to Mrs. Sarah Estevc. 

24. At Meerut, C. M. Gascoyne, Esq., .5th regt. 
L.C., to Isabel .Augusta, only daughter of the late 
Superintending Surgeon John Campbell, Hon. E. 
I. ('ompany's service. 

— At Calcutta, Wm. Dodd, Elsq., indigo planter, 
to Mi.ss Matilda Marsh. 

25. At Calcutta, Mr. G. A. W. Iliggiuson to 
Miss M. S. D’Oyly Davies. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. C. F. Gwatkin to Miss Julia 
Aun Mitchell. 

26. At Cawnpore, W. Welmer, Esq., H.M. 16th 
lancers, to Margaret Jane, second daughter of W. 
Ramsay While, Esq., surgeon, same regiment. 

March 2. At Benares, luchard W. Barlow, Esq., 
C.S., to Maria, seermd daughtef of Col. W. Nott, 
commanding the 38th regt. N.L, at that station. 

3. At Calcutta, ('apt. Warner, executive officer, 
4th division public works, to Caroline, eldest 
daughter of Bertrand Orde, Esq., of Long Ridge 
House, Northumberland. 

5. At Saugor, W. Anderson, Esq., adjutant 2d 
local horse, to Amelia Mary, second daughter of 
Capt. George Chapman. 

— At Calcutta, R. E. Blaney, Esq., to Miss 
Eliza Leigh. 

13. At Calcutta, Mr. Joslah Rowe to Eliza, el- 
dttt daughter of the late J. U. Slierriff, Esq. 

16. At Calcutta, Capt. P. A. Torckler, artillery, 
to Mary Georgiana, second daughter of the late 
Midor w.McQuhae, of the Bengal artillery. 

— At Calcutta, J. W. C. Chalmers, Esq., 43d 
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regt. N.L, to Louisa, youngest daughter of the 
late Mfijor W. McQuhae, Bengal artlljery. 

17. At Calcutta, Capt. Malcolm McDougall, of 
the ship Edmonttone, to Miss Janet Aiken. 


DE'ATIIS. 

Jroi. 29. At Calcutta. Mrs. A. E. Smith, relict 
of the late Mr. Samuel Smith, aged IM, 

39. At Calcutta, Mr. T. W. Williams, late ac- 
accountant ll.C. dispensary, aged 4.5. 

31. At Stirreoakoiidy, Wm. (Mavering, Esq. 

Feb. 1. At Uarrnckporc, Sophia, wife of Lieut. 
Spry, 24lh regt. N.l. 

4. At Calcutta, Mr. F. J. Galbraith, aged 21. 

h. Sewarg Singh, rai&h of Jcyporc, aged 17. 

lU. At Calcutta, Mr. Thos. Andrew, aged 27* 

11. At CnlCLittn, Lieut. Col. T. Gough, of the 
2cl regt. N.I., aged .55. 

13. At (.'aU'utta, Mrs. M. A. Ba'hiirst, aged .34. 

1.5. At Calcutta, of an apoplectic At, Mr. J. H. 
D’Rozario, aged 70. 

Kk At Calcutta, Mr. Peter Johnston, of the ship 
Su»au, aged 36. 

17* At C!alciitta, Mr. J. L. Whatley, agcd3f>. 

19. At Calcutta, Mr John Smith, late an indigo 
planter, aged 49. 

— At ('.alciitta, R. Mnrtiiidcll, Esq., assistant 
military ninlitor generars oflice, ageti ;tf>. 

19. At Singitola, Malda, of apoplexy, John 
Alexander, Esq., agrd 51. 

21. At Calcutta, Mrs. Jane Sw inhoe, relict of the 
late Henry Swinhoe, Esq., attorney at law, aged 77- 

2.3. At C'alrntta, Mrs. D. Motel, wife of J. Mo- 
tel, Esq., indigo planter, aged 22. 

— At Bancoorah, l.icut. Col. Arthur Shuld- 
ham, of the .31st regt. N.L 

25. At Digah.near Dinaporc, Elizalieth, wife of 
John Marshall. Esq., snperintending surgeon. 

27. At Calcutta, Mr. NichoI<*is Gomis, ageil 19. 

March 1. At Calcutta, Mr. Wm. Mealy, of the 
H.C. Murine, aged 26. 

2. At Bareilly, the lady of Brev, Capt. and AdJ. 
N. CnmlHTlege, 74th regt. N.L 

6. At Calcutta, Master Wm. Hull, of the Upper 
Orphan School, aged 15. 

7. At Dinaporc, Juno Louisa, wife of Lieut. 
Cot. Henry Tipper Smith, commanding the 67th 
regt., ageil 45. 

18. At Calcutta, Mr. Francis Harvey, aged GO. 


COURTS-MARTIAL. 

COL. SIR K. K. WILLIAMS, K.C.B. 

At a general eoiirt-martial held at Vel- 
lore, on the 15th Dec. 1834, Ct>l. Sir Ed- 
mund Keynton Williams, K.C.B. and 
K.C T. and S , of H.M.^s 4Istor Welsh 
regt. of Foot, was arraigned on the fol- 
lowing charges : viz. 

2'ir.st . — For wanton harsliness and 
abuse of his military authority, tending to 
produce a want of proper respect for me 
in the regiment 1 was about again to com- 
mand, in the following instance : 

In liavirig at Moulmcin, on or about 
the 2d of March 1832, both by his adju- 
tant and in person, violently and peremp> 
torily ordered iny baggage to be instantly 
taken off the public bandies employed for 
the general use of H.M.’s 41st and 45th 
regiments, then undergoing relief, and left 
oil the high road. « 

Second. — ** For having at Moulmein, 
on or about the 12th Oct. 18^, person- 
ally prevented two of the soldiers of the 
regiment under my command, who were 
playing at long bullets on the high road, 
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without their shirts and caps on, from 
being confined or even reported to me, 
although it was my well-known and posi- 
tive order, in consequence of several acci- 
dents that had occurred (dated 20th 
March 1832), that every man under such 
circumstances should be imincdiutcly con- 
fined. 

Third . — “ For threatening and wound- 
ing my feelings, and throwing aspersions 
on my military character as an otlicer, in 
the following instances : — 

First — In having at Moulmein, on 
the 1st of .June 18.32, viol cnitly and me- 
nacingly threatened to deprive me of tlie 
command of the regiment, place me in 
arrest, and give the command of the corps 
to one of my captains, and then report me 
to his Exc. the Cornmander-in-chief, not- 
withstanding I was second in command, 
on the plea, and as an excuse for such con- 
duct, that I was in the habit of making 
use of uncalled-for observations and re- 
marks in some of my letters that he would 
not allow or admit of. 

Second. — “ In having, on the 18th of 
Sept. 1833, in presence of my junior offi- 
cer, IMjijor Cotton, again violently threat- 
ened to bring me to a general court-mar- 
tial for disobedience of orders and neglect 
of tluty. 

Third. — “ In having at Moulmeiii, on 
the 29th of Oct. 183.3, again charged me 
>vith disobedience of orders. 

Fourth.— ‘‘ In having at Moulmcifi,on 
the 2d of Nov. 1833, in the presence of 
the deputy-assistaiit-adintant-gencral, Te- 
nasserim Froviiice.s, and Major Cotton, 
11 M.*s Hst regiment, again accusc<l me 
of disobedience of orders in bringing the 
latter officer with me to his quarters, and 
repeatedly threatening to place me in 
arrest; and subsequently, on entering bis 
receiving room, in presence of tbedeputy- 
assistant-adjutaiit-generul, and Lieut. 
Deere, of H.M.’s 4 1st regiment, accused 
me of disobedience of liis orders and neglect 
of duty, ill allowing private McMullen to 
go out shooting, altlioiigh he, Col. Sir E, 
K. Williams, bad lent private McMullen 
his gun expressly for that purpose ; all of 
which, he, Col. Williams, denied, and 
finally ordered a court of inquiry to put a 
solitary question to tiie said McMullen, 
which he did not comprehend. 

First additional charge . — “ For having, 
at Moiilinein, on the 29th Jan. 1834, 
placed me in arrest, for no other known 
cause than having submitted through the 
prescribed channel charges against Col. 
Sir E. K. Williams for the approval of 
his Exc. the Commander-in-chief. 

Second additional charge — “ For hav- 
ing, atMoulmcin, on the 29th Jan.1834, 
or thereabouts, officially ordered the wit- 
nesses to attend at his quarters, who had 
been publicly warned by me as my evi- 
dence in my prosecution of the charges 


which I hud preferred against him, Col. 
Williams, and having subsequently, at the 
deputy assistant-adjutarit-generars house, 
illegally examined them upon the full ex- 
tent of the testimony they could each ad'- 
diicc againsthim upon his expected trial, and 
having ordered the deputy-assistant-adju- 
tant-gencral, in his presence, to take from 
each individual a written record of the 
same, to which they were directed to 
affix their signature ; such unprecedented 
conduct, together with the intimidating 
influence of his high rank, having, con- 
trary to law, tended to overawe my wit- 
nc.ssc.s, thereby making them withhold 
their future evidence against him at his 
trial. 

The above being to my injury and 
disgrace, and to the prejudice of the ser- 
vice, UK well as in brciudi of the articles 
of war, Hiiil in dir ect violation of the known 
and established laws of the realm. 

“ (Signed) E. Puiidon, 

“ Lieut Col. H.M.’s 4,1st Regt.** 

** St. Thorne, 2.3d Aug. 1834,” 

Finding. ^Not ytiilh/ ; ami the Court 
doth fully and honourably acquit the pri- 
soner of all and every jmrt of the charges. 
Approved and confirmed, 
(^:igned) U. W. O’Cai.lagha.v, 

Lieut. General. 

LIEUT. T. MEARS. 

Ifend-iluarterSy Choullrg Plaint Feb. 2, 
183.5. — At a European general court-mar- 
tial bidd at Kamplee, on the l.jih Jan. 

1 8:3.7, Lieut. Thomas iVIears, of the Madras 
European regiment, was arraigned on the 
fbliouing charges: 

Fhsl Charge, — ” For having, at Kamp- 
lee, on tlie morning of the 1st Dec, 18:34, 
been drunk on duty, when in command 
of the main guard. 

Second Charge.^^*^ For conduct to the 
prejudice of good order and military dis- 
cipline, in having at the same place, on 
the same day, been iiica))able through 
drunkenness, of attending as member of a 
regimental court-martial, for wliieli he hud 
been duly detailed. 

” The above being in breach of the 
articles of ivar.” 

Ui)on which charges the court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding on the first charge. — That the 
prisoner is guilty. 

On the second charge. — That the pri- 
soner is guilty. 

Sentence. — The court having found the 
prisoner guilty os above stated, doth sen- 
tence him the said Lieut. Tlionias Mears, 
of tlie Madras European regiment, to bo 
cashiered. 

Approved and confirmed. 

(Signed) R. W. O’Callaghan, 

Lieut. Gen. and Com. -in-chief. 

Mr. Thomas Mears is to be struck off 
the strength of the army from this date, 
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and placed under the orders of the town 
major of Fort St. George. 

▼ETEBINARr SURGEON W. H. WOHMSLEV^- 

LIEUT. X. A. HUMretLEYS LIEUT. R. 

TRESeOTT. 

Head Quarters, Choultry Plain, Feb, 14, 
— At a Furopeai! general coiirt-niar« 
tial held at Bangalore, on the 14th Jan. 
18.‘>5, and continued by adjourninents, 
Veterinary Surg. Win. 11. Wormsley of 
the Horse Artillery, Lieut. E. A. Iliitnf- 
freys, and Lieut, llichard Prescott, both 
of the 8th regt. L C., were arraigiictl on 
the following charge: 

Charge , — “ For scnndnloiis, infamous 
behaviour, unbecoming the character of 
officers, and gentlemen, in having, in the 
artillery billiard- room, at Bangalore, on 
the null Dec. 18:14, been engaged in a 
disgraceful affray, namely, Lieuts. Prescott 
find Humlfreys on the one part, and Vete- 
rinary Snrg. Wormsley on the other part, 
during which. Veterinary Surg. Wormsley 
struck Lieut. Prescott with a billiard cue, 
and grossly abused IJeut. HiiinflVeys, by 
damning his eyes, and Lieut. Ilumflrcys 
attempted to tlirow Veterinary Surgeon 
Wormsley out of the window of the bil- 
liard-room, afterwards forcibly holding 
him, the veterinary surgeon, while Lieut. 
Prescott, inflicte<i several blows upon his 
back with a rope’s end. — Tiie above being 
in breach of the articles of war.” 

Upon w'hich charge tlie court came to 
the following decision : 

I'hat the prisoner, Veteri- 
nary Surg, Wm. M. \Voniisley, of the 
Horse Artillery, is not guilty of the 
charge. 

That the prisoner, Tdeut. E<l\vard Arthur 
HumHreys, of the 8th regt. L. C., is guilty 
of the charge. 

That the prisoner, Lieut. Richard Pres- 
cott, of the 8ih regt. L.C., is guilty of the 
charge. 

Sentence . — The court having found the 
prisoners guilty, as above stated, doth sen. 
tence them, the said Lieut. E. A. Htimf- 
freys, of the 8th regt. L. C., and Lieut, 
llichard Prescott, of rlic 8lh regt. L. C., 
to be discharged from the service. 

Confirmed. 

(Signed) It. W. O’Callagiian, 
Lieut. Gen. and Com.-in.cliief. 

Remarks by the Court.— The court 
cannot refrain from expressing their asto- 
nishment at the extraordinary conduct of 
the officers, who were present at, and pas- 
sive witnesses of, a great part of the un. 
justifiable occurrences detailed in tiiese 
proceedings, which there can lie no doubt 
would not have taken place, had they in- 
terfered, as was their duty ; for to their 
apathy the unfortunate result must be 
mainly attributed ; and they beg to draw 
the attention of his £xc. the Commander- 
in-chief, to the conflicting testimony of 
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such of those officers as were examined as 
witnesses on the defence; to their unmili- 
tary and erroneous opinions, and to their 
apparent ignorance of what ought to be 
the conduct of officers in their intercourse 
with each other. 

(Signed) A. T. Maclean, 
Lieut. Col. l:lili I.. D/ags. and President. 

I concur in the remarks made by tlie 
court. 

(Signed) 11. W. O’ Callaghan, 
Lieut. Gen. and Com. -in-chief. 

Veterinary Surg. W. 11. Wormsley, is 
to be released from arrest and will return 
to bis duty. 

IXIr. E. A. IlumftVeys and Mr. R. 
Prescott, .are to he struck olf tlie strength 
of the army from this date, and placed 
under the orders of the town m:jjor of 
Fort St. George. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, Ac. 

Ft‘h. 17. .lolui rtolrtn, Ksii.. to act as rcgi->tpr to 
2illali C ourt ot‘ Ituj.ihmuimry. during aliseuce of 
Mr. Lioodwyn. 

Ist-I.irut. S. Vardon. assistant to civil engineer 
in ti.st division, to oiliriatc, until further orders, 
at civil engln rr in 2d divisuiii. 

20. Hcnvy Morris, Kstj., to iict as assistant Judge 
atilt joint ( fiitiinal jiui;:e of Salem, during alisence 
of .Mr. K. I*, '^homp.^on. 

tJeorge 8|>arkp.s, K.s(i., to continue to .ict as as- 
sistant judge atul joint i riiuinal judge of Malabar. 

T. A. Anstruthcr, Ksii., to art as sub-collector 
and joint inagistrule of ('uiinbatnre. 

2”. W. K. .It-llirof, Ksej., to do duly under or- 
ders of {iriiiripal collector of Nellore. 

Mon-h li. II. Vivensh, Ksq., to be third member 
of bo.iul of revenue. 

T. V. Stonhon.M*, FNrj., to art ns temporary 
metiib'-r ot lH>ard of reventie, during cinployuieiit 
of Ml. I'JioU on other iliity. 

II. Forbes, I0sc|., to act as he.Kl assistant to prin- 
cip-il collector anil magistrate of Cloiinbalorc, 
during absence of Mr. Uoupell. 

\V. K. b'liderwoorl, l-;.sr| , II. V. Conolly, Esq., 
and G. I... l*i€*nderg;«s!, Esip, to IxM'ommissioiicra 
for drawing of goveriurieiit lotteries of present 
year. 

Attahmil Hfffik — S. t 'lawford, as senior mcr- 
cb lilt, on lllh IltTi; \V. A. D. Inglis, junior 
ditto, on 24Mi ditto ; \Y. Dowilcsweli, junior ditto, 
oil Ulh ditto. 

Firriottirfi.t, &r, — Feb 2i». A. Roberisnn, Esq., 
to Ncilglierry llids, for eigliieen inoritbs, for 
healtli. — 27- W. Wil.soti, Esq., to Eiigluiid, for 
eighteen months, on private aHuirs. 


MILITA RY A PPOI NT.MEN TS, 
PRO.MO TIONS, &c. 

Fore St. Grttrgti. Frh. 17 , llW.'i —f.'apt. II. C. Cot- 
ton, corps of engineers, to be superintending engi- 
neer in centre divl.sion, v Purton proceeded to 
Europe. 

Cadets of Infantry R. W. T. Money, J. O. Bur- 
goyne, F, F. Thorne, and R. W. O’Grady ad- 
mitted on estab., and prom, to ensigns. 

nth Ij c. Comet .lonuthan Fowler to be licut., v. 
Hiimirreys cliKcbargcd: and Cornet George Cu- 
iniiic to l)c lieiit., v. Prescott discharged; date of 
corns. 14th Feb. Ittla. ^ 

44^/i N.I. Lieut. W. C. Onslow to be qu. most, 
and interp., v. Oudgeon proceeded to Europe. 

Ftih. 24. — (?ol. E. M. G. Showers, of artillery, to 
be acting commandant of artillery, with a seat at 
military lioard, v. Pearse. 

Lieut. Col. W. M. Burton to command horse ar- 
tillery, V. Showers. 
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Capt. R. J. Nixon, 25th N.I., to act as paymas' 
ter at Vellore, during absence and on respousibUity 
of Capt. Straton. 

Assist. Surg. P. A. Andrew, M.D., permitted to 
enter on general duties of army. 

Feft. 27* — Isf f«C. Capt M. C. Chase to be tna- 
^r. Lieut. P. A. Walker to 1m* capt., and (V>rnet 
£. R. Miller to belieiit., v. Paris dec.; date of 
corns. 14th Feb. latl. 

Hri L.C. Cornet the linn. H. Arinithnot to be 
lieut., V. Kerr rosignwl; date 24th Feb. llia'i. 

March (n— Assist. .S'lirg. James Shaw pcrinitied 
to enter on general duties of army 

lictid-Quartcrs, Fch. 14, in.'Vi, —Ensigns P. E. 
Thorne, Kith N.I., .and K. W. O’Crady, M4t.h do., 
recently posted, directed to join tlieif regiments. 

Ens. J. (>. Hurgoyno, recently posted t<i left 
wing Europ. regt., at his own request rtinovcd to 
5th N.I. 

h'cb. 25. — The following remov.als ordered in ar- 
tillery: — Lieut. Cols. W. M. Hiirton from 2d oat. 
to horse brigade, .and W. Morrison, from 

latter to fonver; Majors A. (?r.awford from 4lh to 
2d bat., .and F. Defville, from 2d to 4th do.; 
Capts. T. Biddle from 2d to 4th bar., .and A E. 
Ilyam from 4th to 2d do.; Supernum. 2d'I.ieuts, 
W. B. Stevens and A. W. Mucintire from ad to 
Ist bat. 

Frb. 2fl — Assist. Stirg. S. Chippendall to have 
medical charge of Kith N.f., during airscnce of 
Assisi. Surg. Will on other duty. 

Frb, 27. —Cornet Thomas Newberry, at his own 
request, removeil from 2d to Utli L.‘C., as second 
cornet. 

Pt»rmittri1 to rcstjErn Srn'U'f. — Feh. 24. Lieut. C. 
A. Kerr, 3d L.C., at bis own request. 

Retuntrtl to fio)n Kitfopc. — Feb. 17. Lieut. 
.1, H. Slacbtaire, !Mh N.I — Lieut. Edw.ard King, 
15th do — Lieut. T. I>. Hobei ts, a^itli do.— Lieut. 
John (lerrard, 4,^11 do.— Li-, ut. J. Pir Atr, 51ot 
do.~24. burg. J.T. Connin. 

FriiLoroii*^. 

To Europe.— -Veb. 27. C!.ipt. (J, I.og.an, 41.«t X.I., 
for health. 

To vi/rit Presutenrjf {pre]>aratory to applying for 
furloiigli to Europe). — Eeln IP. Lieut. It. Mitcitell, 

6th N.I March 3. C.api. C. Bond, 47th N.I.— 

Lieut. C. T. Willis, 5rh L.C. 

7*0 Tenanscritn Const. — Feb. 27- Assist. Stirg. M, 
F. Anderson, for tlirec montlis, on private atl'iirs. 

T«» Nri/;'h*‘rrp Uills.— VeXi. 24. Superintending 
Surg. J. Underwood, fur six montlvs, for lualrb. 

To Oipe of GifOtl Hope. — Feb. 24. Surg. sir Thos. 
Sevestre, k.t.s., for twelve months, for liealth. — 
March 6. ('apt. A. lIy.slop, com. of ordnance .Nag- 
pore sulMuliary force, until Isl Marcii 1337, for 
nealth (to embark from Western coast). 


Bombay. 24 ."i* 

Freight to I.ondon (March 4).— Dead weight. £3; 
ligiit gwds, i:4. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIIITIIS. 

Sept.T. In camp, at Shikarpoor, the lady of 
Capt. IL M. Iluiiilireys, 2d N.I., of a son 

jou. 21, 1(135. At Nloulineiti, the lady of S. S, 
Trevor, Esq., artillery, of a son. 

Feh. ti. At Masulip'itani, tlie lady of Capt. Ald- 
ritt, artillery, couanis^ary of ordnance at that sta- 
tion. of a son. 

14. At Kampiee, the latiy of Lieut. Giraud, 22d 
regt., of a d.'iugliTcr. 

— At .Salem, the lady of Capt, Warner, IGth 
N.L, of a sfm. 

10. At Berhampore, near Ganjam, the lady of 
Lieut, and (Ju. Mast. £. llob.rts, 4Pth regt., of a 
daughter. 

21. At Uaj.ahmundry, the lady of Assist. Surg. 
James Wood ford f, m.d., of a daughter. 

2.5. At Madras, the lady of Capt. H. Power, 
assist, mil. auditor gen., of a son. 

2i>. Mrs. Iliekey, of a son. 

lyiMt/. At Belguuin, the lady of Capt. J. Worthy, 
Kith N.I., of adaugliter, stilidjoni. 

M.\KK.IAaES. 

Feb. 12. At Alleppey, John Caldecott, Esq., to 
Miss Sophia Rodgers. 

2.5. .\t Bangalore, the Rev, John Guest to Miss 
Charlotte Iltinrer. 

2(i. .At Madras, Thomas Onslow', Esq., of the 
civil service, and third son of .sir Heriry Onslow, 
Hart., to Klizibetb .Sarah, eldest daughter of 
Charles Roberts, Esq., Madras civil service. 

March b. Mr. ('. M. Gaybisse to Mrs. A. M. 
Jones, relict of the late T. Jones, Esq., of Madras. 

DKATIJS. 

24. .At Madras, Cornet and .Adj. Thomas 
Monissc, of 11.11. (he Nalkth’s service, aged 53. 

27. .\t .Madras, Mr. Manual Walkings, aged 44. 

Feh. (i. At Vepery, Mrs. Peuon, reli- 1 of the 
late Capt. W. M. I’cyton, of the IDlh N.L, after 
an illnos of about four montb^:. 

14. At Kamptr>e, Major George Paris, of the 1st 
regt. Light Cavalry. 

17. At Madra.s, Sir. W. Billings 

2.3. At OngoK*, Ensign C. Mackiiinon, of the 9th 
regt. Native Infuiury. 

Mnerh 4. .At Madras, As.sist. Surg. J. O. H. 
Andrews, of the medical esiablishineut. 

iSomhai). 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 


SHIPPING. 

^rri enla. 

FisB. 13. Premier, Byron, from Port Louis. — 
16. H.C. steamer F.nter prize. West, from Cal- 
cutta; and S.\muel Rrown, Harding, from Cove- 
long. — 18. Steamer Forbes, Forth, from Suez, 
Mocha, &c.— 22. IVuodtark, 'I'ozer, from (.'Inna 
and Siiig.ipore; and linilltiiiUm, Bowman, from 
Ceylon. — 23. Sortmster, Patten, from Moiilmein. 
— ^27. Maria, Morris, from Rangoon. — MaKcm t». 
Carron, Wilson, from Macao, Miigapore, &c.— 8. 
Mercurp, Brodic, from Padaiig, See . ; aiiil Marion, 
Richards, from 7’andeinannr — 11. Il.M.S. Rose, 
Barrow, from a cruize *, and Trial, Vaughan, from 
Rangoon.— 12. U.M.S. Talbert, Penueil. 

Depnrtureji. 

Fkb. 7. Ahberton, Shuttlcworth, for C'lalcutta. — 
11. George and Marp, Rol>erts, for Calcutta.— 15. 
Aeia, Biddle, for London — 2fl. Hicamcr Forbes, 
Forth, for Calcutta.— 23. H.C, steamer Ktiterprize, 
West, for Calcutta — 24. Gilbert .Munro, DufT, for 
Rangoon.— 25. Gaillardon, Bowman, for Calcutta. 
-4)7. Zoroaster, Patten, for Trincomallee.— 28. 
Samuel Brown, Harding, for Coringa.— MAitcH8. 
Woodlark, Toaor, for northern ports.— 11. Mer- 
eury, Bnxlie, for Corlpga.— 13. Madras, Beach, 
for London. 


Terri tori al 1 rfmen t. 

Jan. 29. Mr. K. H. GoUisinid to ho assistant to 
priiicipul rollectov and magistrate i»f Pmnia, until 
further orders, and to iiave charge of liidapoor 
district. 

Feff. 4. Mr. A, Hornby to act as sub-collector of 
Sliolapoor. 

Mr. .A. W. R.ivcnscroft to be first assistant to 
princip.’il collect ur at IJharwar. 

Mr. E. IE Briggs to be third assistant to collector 
at Kaira. 

Judicial Department. 

Feb. 18. Mr. W. BirdwoiKl to lie acting assistant 
judge and session judge of Ahmednuggur for de- 
tacluni station of Dhoolia. 


Mr. W. E. Frore to be acting assisUnt judge and 
session judge of .Ahmedabad. 


MaeehA. Mr. W. WtxMlcock to be acting assis- 
lani register to courts of sudder dewannee and sad- 
der foujdarec adawlut. 


7. Mr. Grecnhiil, fourth judge of sudder adaw- 
lilt, to act as judicial commissioner for southern 
Mahratia country. In room of Mr. J Henderson, 
resigned the situation. 


PuUtical, Department, 

Feb. 19. Lieut. Col. H. Pottinger re-assumed 
charge of residency in Cutch on 29tn Jan. 
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General Department, 

Feb, 23. Charles Norris* Esq , chief sec. to gov. 
(having returned to prcs'dency , to resume charge 
of secret, political, and judicial departments. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Feb, 3fi. The Rev. Ambrasc Goode to bo chap* 
lain of nh(Hu and occasionally to visit Kajcotc, re- 
ceiving regulated allowance to cover his expenses. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS. 

Bomhaff Castle, Jan. 29.— Lieut. E P. De THostc 
contirined in situation of deputy assist, qu. mast, 
gen. of army, v. ('apt. Swanson app. military pay- 
master at presidency. 

Jan, .30. — Capt. llagart, senior assistant in adj. 
general’s department, to beading deputy adj. gen., 
during absence of Maj. Keith, on leave at Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Jan. .31. — Assist. Surg. E. W. Edwards confirm- 
ed as acting vaccinator in N. E. division of Guze- 
rat until arrival of Assist. Surg. White. 

Feb. 2.— Lieut. S. Mar.^n, 17th N.I., to take 
charge of bazars at llursole; date 2(Uh Jan. 

Lieut. F. Wells, 15th N.T., to act as qu. most, 
and interp. in llindiMistanec and Mahratta lan- 
gijages to that regt., from .31st Dec. 

Lieut. R. Hughes, .3d N.I., to act as adj. to that 
regt., from 14th Jan., until further urdcis. 

Fab, 12. — 2d L.C. Capt. F. (’. Rylrtif to be major, 
Lieut. W. Turner to be capt.. and Cornet W. A. 
Hamilton to be lieut., in sue. to Illingworth dec. t 
date of rank fith Feb. IHlii. 

Lieut. D. A. Malcolm, ;kl N.I., to arta.s fort adj. 
at Asseerghur, from 14th Jan., v. Ens. Prcnulcr- 
gast piocecxled with his regt. to Ilelgaum. 

Lieut. Cruickshank, corps of engineers, to re- 
sume his situation as assistant to chief engineer. 

Feb, in. — Lieut. K. Hunt, 1st (ir. N.I., trans- 
ferred to invalid establishment. 

Feb, 19. — ('adet of Artillery W. .S. Terry ad- 
mitted on estab., and prom, to 2d-iieut. — Carlet of 
Infantry C. D. Dclamntte admitted on ditto, and 
prom, to ensign. — Mr. Wm. Hardy, m.o., ad- 
mitted on ditto as aii assist, surgeon. 

Brev. C.’apt. Keith, H.M. 2d or (Jueen’s Royals, 
tobeaide-dc camp to(.!ol. Willshire, coiniiiaiidiiig 
Poona division of army, from 3d Feta. 

Feb. 21. — Capt. P. Hunter, J>t L.C., to bo joint 
remount agent for purchase of burses for mounted 
corps of ^1a(lras and lloinbay. 

Feb. 24. — Lieut. E. Poltingcr, artillery, to be at- 
tached to irregular horse ein]>loyed in Cutch, in 
room of Lieut. Jackson aV>out to rejoin his corps. 

Feb. 27. — 2d-Lieut. ('. Walker, engineers, to be 
interp. ill llindoostancc language to that corps at 
Seroor, and to have charge of bazar at that station. 

March 3. — Cornet R. H. (.'oinbe, at ins own re- 
quest, removed from 3d to 1st L.C. 

March 4. — Capt. A. Urqnhart, brigade major, to 
act as assist, adj. gen. to Poona division of army, 
until arrival of olficer app. by government to that 
situation. 

Lieut. R. .St. John, of European regt., to act as 
brigade major at Poona, v. Ur(|uhart. 

Corps of Enf'ineers. Lieut. W. H. Good fellow to 
be capt., V. .slight dec.: date of rank 2uth <\ug. 
18:14 — 2d-Lieut. P. Brougham to be Ist-lieut., v. 
Bishop dec. ; date 3d Nov. IKU. ' 

March 7.— Lieut. P. Brougham, of engineers, to 
be acting assistant to superintending engineer at 
presidency. 

Lficut. J. Vincent to lie employed under orders of 
principal collector of Poonu, in sue. to Lieut. 
Brougtiam. 

Lieut. S. V. W. Hart, 2d or Gr. N.I., to act as 
Intel p. to right wing 2d' L.C. , from i:jih Feb. 

Re^t. of Artillery, 2d- Lieut. C. II. Nixon to be 

? u. mast, and interp. in H iiuloostaiice language, v. 

'ottinger app. to irregalar horse in Cuich ; date 
24th Feb. IKilk 


lery.— Lieut. F. C. Holt, 4th N. I.— Lieut. J. Pen- 
ny, 1st L.C.— Lieut. A. Tweedaie, ditto.— Lieut. 
N. H. Thornbury, 4th N.I. — Lieut. A. H. O. Ma- 
thews. 15th do.— 2d-Llcut. W. Massie, artillery.— 
Surg. O. A. Stewart.— Surg. J. Bird.— Surg. 11. T. 
Barra.— Assist. Surg. W. Is. Barrington. 

FURLOITCHS.. 

To Ei/roin?.— Feb. 12. Lieut. M. Willough!»y, 
artillery, for health.— Marcli 7* Cant. E. M. Wil- 
loughby, acting deputy qu. mast. gen. of army, for 
health. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals, 

Fkb. .*>. FJiznbeth, Kelso, from Cape,— 19. 
ll.M.S. Alfrrrinc, Gaitskell, from England. Cape, 
&c. ; and H.M.S. Zebra, M'Crca, from Trinco- 
mallee.— 2i>. Mar//, Tucker, from Liverpool, and 
Anacreon, Labal, from Bordeaux. — ^21. Gtencl/f, 
C.bangley, from China and Ceylon. — 22. ll.M.S. 
Imofcene, Blackwood, from Madras ; and Tropic, 
King, from Port Glasgow. — 28. Sarah, Syms, 
from Liverpool. — M aiu'Ii 1. Frince Rvffcnt, Ilonr- 
chier, fioin London. — 3. Kj/mph, I)ulH)is, from 
Bordeaux. — 5. H.C. schooner Shannon, Warry, 
from Socotra. — 10. ll.M.S, IJ’imhester, Sparsbott, 
from Engbaiid (bc.iring the flag of Rear Adm. .‘<Ir 
T. B. Capel).— 1.3. Mona, Hill, from Liverpool — 
14. John Cainpbrll, Clelainl, from Glasgow. — 15. 
Colonel yetctill. Kail, from Calcutta. — 16. Bridf^et, 
Crosbic, from IJverpool. 

De/wrtf/res. 

Fkii. 22. Xapolcon, Ilarbot, for Madras. — 
Mauc h 12. H.M. Slii^is Al/scrine, Tarbstonc, and 
Z brn, M'Crea, for Trincoinallec. — 1.3. Africanus, 
Watkins, for London. — 1.3. Klhabeth, Kelso, for 
R<nl .Sea.— 17. ll.M.S. Melville, for England (bear- 
ing tlie ilag (if Adm. Sir J. Gore). 

Freight to London (March 16)— i.'.3. KV. to jC 4. 
per tori. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DE.VTIIS. 

KIKTIIS. 

Urr. 25. At Deesa, tlu* lady of Lieut. A. II. Wil- 
liams, l.’tth N.I., of .a daughter. 

Jan. 27. At Ma/agcm, tlie lady of Capt. W. M. 
Cogblan, artillery, of a son. 

Feb, 14. At Hiiruole, the lady of Lieut, and Adj. 
Knipe, 17th NM., of a daugliter (since dead). 

1!». At Kum iglierry, the I.vdy of G. L. Elliot, 
Kst\., C.S., ti*’ a son. 

2i». At Poona, the lady of Capt. R. M. M. 
CiKike, 19ilt N.I., of a daughter. 

21. At Ahinednuggur, the l.idy of I/icut. J, S. 
Ramsay, 4tb N.I., of a daaighter. 

27* At Rycntlah, the lady of the Rev. Henry 
Jelfreys, of a si mi. 

Mlirrh R. At Bombay, the lady of Major W. D. 
Robertson, of a son. 

!». .\t Uaroda, the lady of Capt. John Clunes, 
12th N.I., of a daughter. 

MARIIIAGKS. 

Feb, A. At Poon.ah, Lieut. Win. Long, ftth regt. 
N.I., commanitiiig tlie Poonah police coqis, to 
Elizabeth, eldest (laughter of Tluw. Wellden Sto- 
koe. Esq., of the Bombay establishment. 

28. At Bycullah, Lieut. R. Thornbury, 4th 
regt. N.I., to Matilda, fifth daughter of Isaac 
Barrington, Es(p, of Ballycogly Castle, Wexford. 

DKATIIS. 

Ffdt, 1,3. In the Fort, C. N. Goodwin, Esq., 
aged .36. 

17. Of a wound receivixl while gallantly leading 
an attack on the town of Gotah, Lieut. Charles 
Pottinger, 17th re ;t. N.I. 

19. At Bombay, Lieut. James Frederick Turner, 
of the artillery, aged 22. 

2!i, At IJomuay, Mr. Charles Mintcr, of the army 
commissAriat department, aged 31. 

March 14. In the Fort, Jane, lady of W. K. 
Fogerty, Esq., surgeon, aged 26. 

15. At Maxagon, Elizabeth, wife of Dr. Kaya, 
aged .37: and on the Kith, Jane Louisa, infant 
daughter of the same, aged four days. 

Lately, At Sholapoor, R. C. Money, Esq*, of the 
civil. service. 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


Kait-hitUa House, June 24. 

A quarterly General Court of Proprie- 
tors of Ertst-Iqdia Stock >\'as this day 
held at the Company*s iioiise in Leaden- 
liuU Street. - The court was made special 
for the purpose of there being laid lieforc 
the proprietors the lieport of the Com- 
mittee of By-laws, jiroposing various al- 
terations in those laws, which were ren- 
dered necessary by the new situation in 
which the Company is placed, under the 
Act of theSd and 4th William IV. cap So. 

OFFFCIAL PAPERS. 

The minutes of the last court having 
been read . — 

'I’he Chairman (Win. Stanley Clarke, 
Esq.) acquainted the ]iroprietors, that 
certain papers, which hud been tu'esented 
to Parliament since the last Gctienil 
Court, were now laid on the table. 

half-year’s DfVIDENTD. 

The Chairman . — “ I have the honour 
to acquaint the court, that the warrants 
for the payment of the half yearly divi- 
dend on the Company’s stock, under the 
11th sec. of the Act of the 3d and 4th 
William IV. cap. S5, will be ready for 
delivery on IVIonday the (itli of July next.** 

PRESIDENCY OF AORA. 

The Chairman , — “ I have (in confor- 
mity witli the By-law, sec. 4, cap. 1.) to 
lay before tlie proprietors a hill now in 
progress through the House of Coiniiioiis, 
‘ To authorize the Court of Directors of 
the East-liidia Company to suspend the 
execution of the Provisions of the Act of 
the 3d and 4th William IV. c:ip. 85, so 
far as they relate to the creation of the 
Government of Agra.* ’* 

BY-LAWS. 

The Chairman — “ I have to state, that 
it is ordained by the By-law, sec. 2. cap. 
.3, that the by-laws shall be read in the 
first General Court alter every annual 
election.'* 

The by-laws were then read short. 

Mr. Twinimf (a.s chairman of the Com- 
mittee of By-iuws) presented the report 
of that committee; which was read as 
follows : — 

The period having arrlvetl at which, in your 
committee's opinion, tliey might safely and bene- 
flriaily enter upon a revision of the existing code 
of by-laws, a great portion of which had mote par- 
ticular relation to the afl'aira of the Ctmipany as a 
commercial corporation, your committee have 
proceeded to the discharge of that duty, with a 
view to adapt the co<lc to the altered position of 
the Company, in consequence of the Act of the 
3d and 4th William IV. cap. B5i amt having ma- 
turely considered the subject, they now beg to sub- 
mit to the General Court a copy of the by-laws, 
with such alterations as appear to your committee 
Jouni. N.S. Voi.. 1 7 . No. (i8. 


to be necessary, and the reasons for which they are 
reromnicnded. 

The General Ccurt will perceive, that among the 
by-laws which it is proposed to retain there are 
several, viz. 

Chapter 11 L Section 4, 

— VI. — 5, li, 7, 9, and 21, 

— Vir. — 1, 

— XIII. — a. 

which declare that, in the event of their being 
contravencxl by a director, he shall be liable to be 
removed from bin offire. Doiibt.s having arisen as 
to the force and elFecf of their provision.*;, your 
coiTiinittee. noLwithstaniling that the subject ap- 
peared to have been specially considereil by a for- 
mer committee in liUJ wi-ili the assistance of emi- 
nent counsel, ilec^med it advisable to take a further 
l(‘gal opinion as to the validity of the several by- 
laws which impose the liabilifff rct'crrcA to; and 
the t.!ompany’s law-oflicers having ijeen placed by 
the late chairman of the Court of Directors in 
communication with your committee, a c.'ise was 
preparctl and laitl liefore the Company’s standing 
counsel, whose opinion i.9 herewith submitted, and 
to which the committee request the paiticular at- 
tention of the General Court. Whatever may l)c 
the legal elfect of these by-laws, your committee 
consider that the objects of them are perfectly ol>- 
vioii.s and reasonable, and that it is highly impor- 
tant to retain them, as conveying a strring expres- 
sion of the sense of the proprietors at large, which 
the committceregard as morally binding upon the 
several members of the corporate body. 

It might perhaps be expected, that your com- 
mittee should propose some new by-laws, having 
more especial reference to the accounts of the 
I’onipany in their political character ; but as the 
rci'cnt Kast-India Act rerpiires full information 
reliUing to the financial atVairs of the Company to 
be annually laid before Parliament, and as the by- 
law, cliap. 1. sec. 4, which it is proi>osed to retain, 
ordiiins "that copie.s of all accounts and papers 
which may from time to time be laid before either 
House of Parliament by the Court of Directors 
shall be laid before the next General Court,” your 
committee deem it unnecessary to make any fur- 
ther regulations on this head. Should, however, 
occasions arise, on which it may be desirable for 
the GcnoralCourt to possess information which may 
not come \vithin the provisions of the Legislature 
to which .allusion has been made, your committee 
are pcrsuadeil that no specific enactment will be 
rcHpiired to ensuie the proprietors being put in 
possession by the executive authority of all neces- 
sary particulars. 

Should the (icneralCouTt be pleased to adopt the 
alterations rec*om mended by your committee, they 
will, with the court’s .sanction, cause the by-laws 
a-s amended to be properly classed, in view to the 
usual mimber of copies lieing printed for general 
infonnation. 

Vour cominittep would not be doing justice to 
tiu-ir own feelings, were they to conclude this re- 
port witlimit bearing their testimony to the great 
attention w'hich has uniformly been paid by tlte 
(’ourt of Directors and their officers to the duties 
retpiircd of them by tbc several by-laws, and from 
which the committee doubt not that substantial 
benefit has re.-ulted to the Company. 

IVIr. Nishett wa.s anxious to know what 
alterations were intended to be made in 
the by-laws. 

The Chairman said, the report and tlie 
proposed alterations would be printed for 
the use of the proprietors. 

Mr. Nubett wished to know, at present, 
what the nature of the alterations was. 

The Chairman submitted, that if this 
mode of proceeding were mlopted, the 
court was not prepared to go on with a 
discussion on the subject. It bad been 
found necessary to make many alterations 
in the by-laws on account of the new 
(2 I) 
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situation in which the Company were 
placed, as they no longer acted in a com- 
mercial capacity. When the report was 
printed, it would be subjected to the con- 
sideration of two General Courts, the se- 
cond being called to confirm the decision 
of the first. 

Mr. NiabetL — “ Still I wish to have the 
proposed altenitions read now ; I want to 
know what the alterations are.'* 

Sir P. Laurie — “ 1 also wish to have 
the proposed alterations read, instead of 
waiting for their being printed. 1 have 
not the same confidence in the directors 
now that I had a few months ago.*’ 

Mr. Weeding observed, that at all events, 
the alterations must be submitted to ano- 
ther General Court; that being the case, 
he could not see what confidence in the 
Court of Directors had to do with the 
business. It was clear, that they could 
not be taken by surprise. Without mean- 
ing, however, to come to any decision, 
one way or other, on the present occa- 
sion, he thought it was desirable that a 
summary of the alterations should l>e read, 
just to let the proprietors know what alte- 
rations were proposed in the existing laws, 
and what new ones were recommended. 
They ought to shew promptly that they 
were sensible of the new condition in 
which they stood, and that they were 
ready to maintain every privilege connect* 
cd with it. 

Mr. Wigram said, he really thought, 
after the statement of the hon. proprie- 
tor /Sir Peter Laurie), and the views 
which he seemed to entertain, that the 
better way would be not to enter on the 
question of the by laws now, but to have 
them printed, and taken into considera- 
tion at another General Court, lie knew 
not where or how the lion, proprietor had 
arrived at the opinion which he appeared 
to hold, wdth reference to the manner in 
which the by-laws had been observed ; 
but he would say, that if the hon. pro 
prietor imagined that the by-laws had not. 
in every instance, been strictly complied 
with, his opinion was founded in error. 
He, for one, should feel that he acted 
most inconsistently, if he did not rise in his 
place and make this statement. In his 
opinion, the proper mode of proceeding 
would 1^, to adjourn the question to this 
day fortnight or three weeks. 

Mr. Bumie asked, would it not be as 
well to have the alterations read, and 
afterwards printed for the observation and 
consideration of another General Court? 
He was surprised at the remark made by 
the bon. proprietor (Sir P. Laurie). 
What, he should be ’ glad to know, had 
the present proceeding to do with want of 
confidence in the Court of Directors? 
(Heart hear/) As a member of the 
Committee of By-laws, be could declare, 
that be bad not discovered a single in- 
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stance of deficiency in adhering to those 
laws that could lead to the observation 
which the hon. proprietor hgd been 
pleased to make. 

Mr. Niehett said, he wished to be al- 
lowed to go on in his own way, and to 
have the by-laws, as altered, read. 

The Chairman said, surely it would be 
sufficient to satisfy the mind of the hon. 
proprietor to know, that the report and 
the altered by-laws would be printed. 

Sir C. Forbes was about to address the 
court, when he was interrupted by- 

Mr. NishetU who insisted that the by- 
laws ought to be read at once. 

The Chairman .— If they are to be 
printed, as they will be, for the use of the 
proprietors, there is no necessity to have 
them read now.** 

Sir R. Oimp&e/f complained, that the 
hon. proprietor (Mr. Nisbett) had inter- 
rupted an hon. baronet, who was about to 
speak to the question whether the by- 
laws should be read at present or not. 

Mr. Nisbett 1 was in possession of 
the court before the hon. baronet.** 

Sir R, Campbell said, the question 
was, whether the by-laws should be now 
read, and Sir C. Forbes ro.‘4e for the pur- 
pose of giving an opinion on the subject, 
when he was interrupted by the hon. 
proprietor. Now, surely the hon. baronet 
was entitled to give his opinion. For 
his own part, he wished to hear the senti- 
ments of different members of the court on 
the question, by which means they could 
best decide what ought to be done. 

Sir C. Forbes said, if the hon. proprie- 
tor. Mr. Nisbett, would allow him, he 
w'ould state that he entirely concurred in 
his opinion. There was not a subject of 
greater importance than the consideration 
of the by-laws. Now, he thought that 
the proper course would be, not to receive 
them without their being read ; they might 
then be ordered to be printed, and a time 
for considering them could be pointed out. 

The Chairman then moved, “ That the 
report, together w'ith the proposed alte- 
rations of the by-laws, be printed; and 
that they be taken into consideration on 
the 8th of July next.** 

Mr. Wigram doubted whether that was 
not too early a day ; it would take a 
week or ten days to get the by-laws 
printed. 

Mr. Lindsay said, they were met there, 
a special court, to hear the alterations 
proposed to be made in the by-laws ; but 
he was of opinion that it would take up 
too much time (and a great deal of time 
bad already been lost in this/lebate) if the 
by-laws, proposed to be altered, were now 
read at len^h. Whether, under these 
circumstances, the Court of Proprietors, 
knowing that the proposed alterations 
were to be printed, would allow them to be 
read short or not was for them to consider. 
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Sir P. Laurie.---** I hope that the advice 
of the hoti. proprietor will not be adopted, 
and that the by-laws will not be read 
short.” 

Mr. Lindsay, — ** I beg leave to correct 
the hon. proprietor : I did not propose 
that the liy-laws should be read short, 1 
merely said that it might be done if the 
court pleased.” 

Sir P. Zoiine. — ** Any motion may lie 
curried if we please, and therefore the re- 
mark was unnecessaiy. We arc met to 
consider of the altered by-laws ; and, in 
justice to ourselves as well as to the ab- 
sent proprietors, the alterations ought to 
be generally known.” He wished, there- 
fore, and he thought every one must wish, 
that tliey should be read. Under all the 
circumstances, it would be a saving of time 
to take that course. As to reading the 
by-laws short, it would be useless. lie 
would say let them be printed ; but, in 
the first place, they ought to be read, not 
for the purpose of discussing them on 
that day, because they could not carry 
the alterations in their minds. By having 
them printed, however, they would be 
prepared to consider the question on the 
8th of July. 

The Chairman said, a motion had been 
made for printing the by-laws. 

Mr. Twining said, he did not think it 
necessary to occupy the time of the court 
with any observations in presenting the 
report which lie hud had the honour to 
lay before the proprietors ; because he 
considered that the report itself answered 
every purpose of explanation. He begged 
leave, however, to deprecate anything 
like an unfavourable feeling on the part 
of any member of the Court of Proprie- 
tors, in consequence of his having taken 
that course ; because he was <ptite sure 
that it was the earnest wish of all the 
members of the committee of by-laws, 
that everything which they had done in 
the performance of their duty, should be 
considered by the proprietors in that calm 
and dispassionate manner, with which 
they had been previously investigated, 
when the subject was before the commit- 
tee. (//ear, hear !) He hoped that the 
hon. proprietor (Sir P. Laurie) would 
bear in mind that they were not consider- 
ing any act of the Court of Directors, 
but that their attention was called to the 
proceedings of the committee of by-laws, 
who, in proposing certain alterations, had 
exerted themselves to the best of their 
abilities ; and, he conceived, he was not 
saying too much of them when he affirmed 
that they did the best in their power for 
the interest of the East- India Company, 
and that no one step was taken with any 
other view. He did hope that the report 
of the committee would not lie hastily 
taken tip and agreed to, but that every 
proprietor should have a lull opportunity 
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of expressing his judgment on what was 
proposed to be done ; and he was sure 
that the committee of by-laws would be 
happy to avail themselves of the opinion 
of the Court of Proprietors, on points 
which might not have occurred to them. 
In 18 14, the report of the by-laws com- 
mittee and the proposed alterutions were 
printed. They were more extensive at 
that time, in number, than they were now. 
The laborious manner in which the by- 
laws were at that time framed, materially 
reduced the labour in the present in- 
stance ; but still, what had been done on 
this occasion would, he trusted, meet with 
the approbation of the proprietors. He 
was very glad that the report and the al- 
terations would be printed, in order that 
every proprietor should have an oppor- 
tunity of stating whatever he might think 
benehciul to the interests of the Com- 
pany. There was one point to which, if 
he were allowed, he would advert, though, 
as it involved a personal consideration, he 
would not press it ; but he felt that it 
would be a matter of considerable accom- 
modation, if the discussion were put off 
for a week later than was now proposed. 

Mr. Weeding said, it was very proper 
that the alterations should he printed, and 
submitted to the proprietors for tbeir ap- 
probation at a future period ; but still be 
wanted an intermediate step to be Uiketi. 
When they were about altering their by- 
laws at the beginning of a new tera. he 
thought it right that they should hear at 
least wliat by-laws were abrogated, what 
were altered, and what new ones were 
proposed. Suppose, in the reading of 
them, that some particular alteration 
struck him as being faulty, he would have 
an immediate opportunity of giving notice, 
that, on a future day, be would call the 
attention of the court to it. As to the 
proceedings of the committee, he was 
quite sure that those gentlemen had taken 
a sensible and intelligent view of the 
Company's interests. Still, however, be 
should like to have an opportunity of 
learning what laws were abrogated, and 
what were altered ; he should then be 
better prepared for the discussion on a 
future d^. 

Mr. Ttvining then moved, “ That the 
report from the Committee of By-Laws 
be printed, for the information of the pro- 
prietors ; together with the proposed alte- 
rations in the by-laws ; and that they be 
taken into consideration on the 15th of 
July next.” 

Col- L, Stanhope said, he rose to se- 
cond the motion, lor this reason, that 
there must now be two courts to approve 
and confirm the by-laws. To confirm a 
thing of which one knew nothing, was a 
manifest absurdity. 

The Chairman said that, under any 
circumstances, it would have been tieces- 
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sary to submit tlie by-laws to two courts, 
not to one. 

The motion was then agreed to. 

Mr. Laurie inquired, whether, as a 
proprietor, he could not get a copy of the 
existing by-laws ? 

Mr. Twining answcjred, that the hon. 
proprietor could have procured a copy 
if there were any to be had ; but, like 
other valuable publications, the pamphlet 
was out of print. 

The Chairman stated, that it was or- 
dained by the By-L<aw cap. 3, sec. 1, 
that at the General Court to be held in 
the month of June, a committee of lifteeii 
should be elected for the inspection of 
the by-laws. He then proposed the fol- 
lowing gentlemen, who had been mem- 
bers of the committee of by-laws during 
the past year: R. Twining, Esq., R. 
Heatly, Esq., R. Williams, Esq., B. Bar- 
nard, Esq., Sir H. Strachey, Bart., J. 
Carstiurs, Esq., Sir J. Shaw, Bart., W'. 
Burnie, Esq . J. Hodgson, Esq , Sir J. 
Woolmore, Bart., AV. Paxloii, Esq., and 
Lewis Lloyd, Esq. 

Mr. ^isbett inquired, whether Sir H. 
Strachey had attei.ded the committee ? 

Mr. Twining answered, that he had. 

The above-named gentlemen were then 
re-elected. 

The Chairman said, it now became 
their duty to elect three gentlemen in the 
place of Sir J. R. Reid, Mr. Darley, and 
Mr. Robarts, who bad seceded from the 
committee He should, therefore, pro- 
pose, ** That E iward Goldsmith, Esq. 
be elected a member of the committee of 
by-laws.** 

Sir C. Furhes moved, as an amend- 
ment, “ That Thomas Weeding, E.»q. be 
elected a member of the committee of 
by-laws.** 

Col. L Stanhope said, be liad no objec- 
tion wdiatcver to having Mr. Goldsmith 
on the committee, but, on principle, he 
should always object to what he consi- 
dered to be the house-list, and therefore 
he should support the proposition of the 
hon. hart. 

Mr. Goldsmith . — “ What does the hon. 
proprietor mean by the house-list ? Does 
he think that I would lend myself to any 
thing improper or unworthy of my cha- 
racter?** 

Cq\. L. Stanhope . — “ I imputed nothing 
to the hon. proprietor; it is merely on 
principle that 1 object to his nomination.** 

The Deputy- Chairman ( J. R. Cariiac, 
Esq.) said, he felt no objection to the 
hon. proprietor who had been proposed 
by the hon. hart. ; but he begged leave to 
observe, and he hoped the court would 
bear in mind, that on no occasion within 
his rncmoiy, bad it happened that a nomi- 
nation proceeding from the chair had been 
set aside in this manner. {Hear, hear !) 
Now', he would declare his perfect respect 
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for Mr. Weeding, particularly as he was 
proposed by Sir C. Forbes, a circum- 
stance which claimed additional weight to 
his nomination. But, having said this, he 
should at once state why Mr, Goldsmith 
had been selected by tlie hon. chairman. 
It was well known that Mr. Goldsmith 
possessed a very considerable amount of 
property ill their stock, that he was a very 
old proprietor, that he had frequently as- 
sisted when important debates came on 
in that court, that he had often thrown 
out suggestions of great weight, and that 
lie always had felt a deep interest in the 
welfare and prosperity of the Company. 
Taking, therefore, Mr. Goldsmith’s situa- 
tion as a proprietor, and looking at his 
character and long standing in the court, 
he thought that the ])roprietors would, 
under tlicsc circunisttmces, and without 
disparaging Mr. AVeeding, support tlie 
motion of the hon. chainnnii, and elect 
Mr. Goldsmith a memlier of the commit- 
tee. It never had occurred witliin his 
experience that a proposition of tiiis kind, 
coming from the chair, and no exception 
being taken with reference to the indivi- 
dual, had been rejected by the court. 

Mr. Marry all said, he supported the 
proposition of the hon. hart. '1 ’lie gentle- 
man named by him had for a very long 
time sat in that court, and he conceived 
that his talents and experience entitled 
him to the support of the proprietors. 

The Chairman said, that it was not 
from any want of courtesy to Mr. Wee- 
ding, whose merits he admitted, that lie 
felt it to be his duty to adhere to his ori- 
ginal proposition. In Ills own jiidgmeiit 
he felt that a more eligible individual 
than the one lie hud proposed, could not 
he selected as a inemher of the commit- 
tee of by-laws, and therefore he should 
persevere in his motion. 

Sir C. Forbes said, that if any tiling 
eotild, more than another, induce him to 
adhere to his amendment, it was what 
they had heard from behind the bar. They 
were told that it was usual to allow the 
chairs to nominate when vacancies oc- 
curred ic the committee of by-laws ; and 
that it was customary for the General 
Court to concur, without observation, in 
such nominations. Now, in his opinion, 
the General Court ought not to allow 
such nominations to he passed over in 
that manner ; and, if the proprietors 
should, in any case, he of opinion that a 
more fit person could he apjiointed than 
the individual propo.sed from the chair, 
then certainly it was their duty not to give 
way. This, he conceived was not a pri- 
vate question, and ought not to be treated 
as such. It was as much a public ques- 
tion as the election of Speaker of the 
House of Commons; and they were 
called upon to exercise their irn partial 
judgment, and to take that course whirl i 
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appeared to them to be the best for the 
(general interest. He entertained a de- 
cided opinion, and he thought the court 
would support him in it, that Mr. Wee- 
ding was a much fitter person fur the 
oliiee of member of the committee of by- 
laws than Mr. Goldsmith was. He spoke 
this in perfect sincerity, and without 
meaning the slightest disrespect to the 
latter gentleman. He would say tliat 
Mr. Weedirig’s (jiialifieatioiis rendcu'ed 
him peculiarly eligible for the situation. 
They had been told of Mr. Goldsmirirs 
great stake in tlie Company *s capital 
stock. They were called iii)oii, it aj)- 
peared, in making their choice, to look 
at the tiumher of stars opposite to the 
names of individuals ; hut that, in his 
opinion, would be a very improj)er rule 
to follow in selecting persons to form the 
committee. It struck him that the pre- 
sent was a good opportunity to depart 
from the old plan, which had been so 
strongly alluded to by the deputy cliair- 
niuii, and to begin a new course. A.s the 
committee of by-laws was now, and he 
KUjipused must (rontinue to he, apjioiiited 
by the Court of Proprietors, he should 
protest against the chairs arrogating to 
themselves the right of nominating the 
memhcM’s of that committee. Tliat was 
his opinion, and he could not lielp whe- 
ther it was or was not palatable to gentle- 
men on that, or on the other si<le of the 
bar. He contended that the ri«^ht which 
the Court of Directors assumed, of form- 
ing the committee, ouglit not to he per- 
mitted (iVu, no / from several Directors). 
Why, it amounted to the same thing, if 
the proprietors were called on and ex- 
pected to coiilirm, in every instance, the 
names proposed by the chairs, as a mere 
matter of course. He hatl looke<l over 
the list of those composing the commit- 
tee of by laws, and he thought that some 
others might be introduced in it with be- 
neflcial effect. He trusted that wliat he 
had said would not he considered as 
arising from any other feeling than a de- 
sire to place on the committee those 
whom he conceived to be the most eligi- 
ble; and he begged leave to state most 
distinctly, that he had proposed Mr. 
Weeding entirely without that gentle- 
man's knowledge, and from his own spon- 
taneous feeling alone. 

Mr. Nis^'e.tt said, that Mr. Gohlsmith 
was a man of high character and consi- 
derable talents ; he hoped, tJicreloie, 
that the court would sup|)ort him. The 
opposition to his election was most in- 
vidious ; he never knew an instance of 
the kind before. 

The Chairman would say, in answer to 
what hud fallen from the lion, hart., that 
it was quite foreign from his intention to 
exercise any control over the opinion of 
the court. He assumed no authority 
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whatsoever. It was his duty, as chair- 
man, to submit the names of certain in- 
diviJiials to the court, as tit and proper 
persons to be placed on the committee of 
by-laws. He Imd, as he was bound to 
do, a.sccrtained beforehand that the per- 
sons nominated would give their assist- 
ance to the committee, provided it was 
the wish of the court that they should be 
elected. He had endeavoured to select 
iiidividuiils of high character, of suitable 
abilities, and of long standing in the Com- 
pany, to fill the vacancies. It was his 
duty to take that course, and he had not 
stepped Ix'yond it. 

IMi*. Mills said that when, in the a<ljoiri- 
irig room, the question was discussed as 
to tlic filling up of vacancies in the com- 
mittee ofljy-liiws, the principle uniformly 
laid down was, to select persons who 
were likely to he acce]>tahle to the Gene- 
ral Court ; and he had known names to 
have been wirhdiawn because it was feared 
that the individuals would not be accep- 
table to the proprietors. The names were 
pro})ospd solely on the principle of their 
being agreeable to the General Court. 

Col. //. Stanhope said, that the argu- 
ment agauist interfering with the nomina- 
tion of the chairs, because it was not cus- 
tomary to do so, held good as far as it 
went. Hut he looked iqton the custom 
to he a very unwi.sc, and a very improper 
one. In his opinion the directors had 
not, on this occasion, made the best se- 
lection. He was sure, if it were i)ut to 
the court to say which of the two hon. 
proprietors was likely to be the better 
law-maker, it would he decided that Mr. 
Weeding (though he was frequently op- 
posed to the opinions of that gentleman) 
was the more eligible individual. 1'licy 
had been told of the wealth of one of 
these individuals, but money had nothing 
to do with the making ut laws ; it was 
judgment they wanted. Troperty was 
very well as a qualilieation ; hut if a man 
possessed one hundred thousand pounds, 
it did not follow that he must therefore 
be wiser than he who was comparatively 
poor. With respect to iiitellecr, to ex- 
perience, and to aptitude for effecting the 
object which they had in view, lie con- 
ceived jMi*. Weeding to be by far the fitter 
person fur the situation. 

l\Ir. Weedinff felt that be was placed 
ill a verystraiige situation. It would be . 
improper for him prematurely to interfere 
on this occasion ; but he must state that 
he entertained considerable objection to 
the motion of his hon. friend who had 
proposed him. He was not aware that 
his lion, friend intended to move that he 
should be appointed on the committee. 
He had not tlie least notion of his design, 
which entirely originated with his hon. 
friciHl in his individual capacity. In 
taking this course, his hon. friend seemed 
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to forget the invidious distinction (iVb» 
no /) — the distinction of a personal nature 
(iVo, no/), which his motion involved. 
He did not object to the manner in which 
the nomination to vacancies on the com- 
mittee was made* He tliought it was 
better for the interests of tiie East- India 
Company, that the members should be 
so appointed as they were at present. 
He was sorry that he had been under the 
necessity of adverting to this question 
at all. Situated as he was, however, he 
should certainly support the original mo- 
tion. He wished the hon. bart. to con- 
sider tlie invidious distinction which his 
proposition was calculated to create ; but, 
while he expressed that feeling, he must 
say, that he entirely agreed with the hon. 
bart. in the general principle which he liad 
laid down, namely, that money ought not 
to be the consideration to induce them to 
select an individual to act as a member of 
the committee of by-laws. To nominate 
men of ability and experience was, he be- 
lieved, the practice formerly. An hon. 
proprietor (Mr^ Mills) had informed them, 
that the selection did not rest with the 
chairman, but that the fitness of the in- 
dividual to be proposed was discussed 
amongst tlie directors. He was quite 
satisfied with that explanation ; and he 
was of opinion that the Company’s in- 
terests would be better served by the 
adoption of that course than by following 
almost any other. 

Mr. Lindsay said, the course of pro- 
ceeding which was pursued by the chair 
this day, had been the practice of that 
court ever since he belonged to it. The 
hon. bart- bad assumed a point which be 
had no right to assume. He asserted, 
that the Court of Directors arrogated to 
themselves the right of appointing mem- 
bers to fill such vacancies as might hap- 
pen to occur in the committee of by-laws. 
They did no such thing. ^ They pointed 
out individuals as being, in their estima- 
tion, qualified for tlie office, leaving it to 
the proprietors to confirm their choice, 
if they thought fit. It was, however, a 
most unusual thing, to oppose the elec- 
tion of an individual nominated by them, 
against whom no exception whatever had 
been taken. If the hon. bart. had, in the 
first instance, moved for the appointment 
of Mr. Weeding, it would have l^en much 
the better course. Tlie question would 
have been then brought fairly before the 
court, unmixed with matter of a personal 
nature, which was not the case now. 
He believed that both the gentlemen 
were' equally respectable ; and of this he 
was quite certain, that the hon. proprietor, 
who had been proposed by the chair was, 
in every respect, a person well fitted for 
the situation. 

Sir Laurie said, nothing could be 
more invidious, than, when one name 
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was proposed, for an hon. proprietor to 
get up and to move that another should 
be subsituted in its place. It would have 
been much better if Mr. Weeding had 
been proposed in the first instance ; but 
the course which had been pursued went 
almost to throw a slur on the reputation 
of the hon. proprietor who had been no- 
minated by the Chairman. (iVb, no !) He 
really thought that the hon. hurt, w'as out 
of order in this proceeding. The lion, 
bart. had told them, coolly and deliberate- 
ly, as he understood, that this w’as not 
the first time when such a course was re- 
sorted to; but, in his second speech, be 
said, “ let us begin — let us form a prece- 
dent now.*' So that it would appear, from 
his own showing, tliat this was a novel 
proceeding. He, however, would sup- 
port the proposition of the hon. chair- 
man. They ought, in considering the 
question, to recollect, that this was not 
an office of emolument, but of unrequited 
labour, which extended through a whole 
year. As to a money qualification, he 
thought that the less qualification there 
was, the better. They were more likely 
to get able men without it than with it ; 
for wisdom was often found with poverty, 
and folly with riches. Mr. Goldsmith 
had no interest whatsoever to serve on 
this occasion ; and he thouglit that the 
court would do him injustice, and do the 
two chairs injustice, if they did not elect 
so pure and independent a geiitleiimii. 
He might not, indeed, be a great orator, 
but it was not the man who spoke the 
most that was always the wisest. He 
should unquestionably support the original 
motion. 

Mr. Goldsmith said, he thanked the 
hon. chairman, and the gentlemen behind 
the bar generally, for having proposed his 
name on this occasion. With respect to 
the lion, proprietor, who had been brought 
forward in opposition to him, he admitted 
his great talents ; on that point he might 
perliaps give up to him ; but he would not 
yield to him in zeal for the well-being and 
prosperity of the Company. The hon. 
bart. had made several remarks which 
miglit have been spared. Why did tlie 
hon. bart. allude to his four stars? Was 
it becau.se he had not voted for the hon. 
hart’s friends? 

Sir C. iPorftes.— “ I never asked you for 
your votes.” 

Mr. Goldsmith , — “ All I shall say is, 
that if lam elected, I shall perform my du- 
ties conscientiously and to the best of my 
ability.” 

Sir C. Forbes begged to repeabthat, in 
proposing his friend Mr. Weeding to the 
notice of the court, he had only acted in 
accordance with his sense of duty. After 
what had passed, however, he was willing 
to withdraw his motion, hut certainly for 
the purpose of proposing it again on a fu- 
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ture occasion. He hml been censured for 
using the wonl ‘'arrogate.” Now, in 
making use of that term, he had no hesi- 
tation in saying, that he did not niean it 
offensively. It was merely in allusion to 
what the deputy* chairman had said, when 
he insisted upon the uniform course pur- 
sued by the chairs. If it were to be un- 
derstood that the chairman and deputy- 
chairman of the Court of Directors were 
to deliberate and Co decide as to who 
were or were not to be members of the 
committee of by-laws, why then, it 
would be better to leave the business to 
them entirely, without any reference to 
the proprietors. Me again disclaimed 
having meant anything personal in what 
he hud said. He stated, at the time, 
that, with all due respect to IVlr. Gold- 
smith. he thought Mr. Weeding a more 
eligible man. lie had not the least de- 
sire, so far as he was himself concerned, 
to withdraw the proposition ; and, if his 
hon. friend over the way (Col. Stanhope) 
wished him to go to the vote, he would 
not withdraw it. Nothing liad occurred 
to induce him to alter bis opinion in the 
smallest degree ; still, if it were the wish 
of the court, he would withdraw his 
amendment, reserving to himself the 
right of bringing forward Mr. Weeding’s 
name on another vacancy, if he thought 
proper so to <lo. 

The amendment was then withdrawn, 
and Mr. Goldsmith was elected a mem- 
ber of the by-laws committee. 

The Chairman . — ” I have next to pro- 
pose Col. William Blackburn, as a mem- 
ber of the by-laws committee for the en- 
suing year. The character of this gallant 
and meritorious odicer is too well and too 
generally known, to render it necessary 
fur me to pronounce any panegyric on his 
merits.” 

The Deputy- Chairman seconded the 
motion. 

Sir C, Forbes could not allow tlie name 
of Col. Blackburne to be proposed, with- 
out bearing his testimony to that gallant 
odicer's capacity to fill the odice of a 
member of the committee, or to perform 
the duties of any higher situation in which 
he might be placed. 

Motion agreed to. 

TheCArtiriwffn. — ” I now propose Alex- 
ander Annand, Esq. as a member of the 
committee of by-laws for the ensuing 
year.” 

The Deputy •Chairman seconded the 
motion. 

Sir C Forbes expressed his entire con- 
currence in the nomination of Air. An- 
nand, who was an old friend of his. No 
man could possibly be fitter for the situa- 
tion. 

The Chairman said, that notliing like 
personal feeling interfered with the nomi- 
nation to vacancies in the committee : 


all that he and his hon. colleagues looked 
to, was the suitableness of the persons 
who were selected for the situation. 

Motion agreed to. 

LATE ELECTION OF A DIRECTOR. 

Mr. Laurie said, that, at the late elec- 
tion of a director, the interests of several 
proprietors, whose votes were impugned, 
iiad been affected by the decision of the 
Court of Directors, whether properly or 
improperly he woukl not take upon him- 
self to decide. He wished, however, to 
know, whether they bad proceeded under 
the advice of their law-officer? If so, 
he inquired whether there would be any 
objection to the production of the ques- 
tions submitted to the law-officer for his 
decision, and his answer thereto. 

The Chairman said, the act alluded to 
was not the act of the Court of Direc- 
tors If the hon. proprietor had any oli- 
ject in view in calling for papers, he had 
better give notice of a motion on the sub- 
ject 

Air. Laurie said, certain votes had been 
hiken to the glasses, and were refused. 
He now asked, whether the law-officer 
had authorized that refusal? and, if he 
had given an opinion in writing on the 
subject, whether it would be laid before 
the Court of Proprietors ? 

Mr. Dosanquet said, that undoubtedly 
a regular notice should be given on so very 
important a question. It was irregular to 
proceed in this way. Mr. Fielder's mo- 
tion bad precedence. 

Sir Peter Laurie , — “ I advise my hon. 
friend to give notice for the next court.” 

At a late hour in the day, Mr. Laurie 
gave notice that he would, at the next 
Gcneial Court, ask the following question, 
namely. Whether any questions relating 
to the admission or rejection of votes at 
the election on the 17th inst., were sub- 
mitted to the law-officers of the Com- 
pany, by the Court of Directors ? and 
whether tlie court will lay such questions 
and the answers thereto before the pro- 
prietors ?” 

HAILEYRORY COLLEGE. 

Mr. FXetder being called upon in conse- 
quence of his notice of motion for the abo- 
lition of Haileybury, said, that before 
entering upon the subject, be would make 
an observation respecting a letter in the 
public papers from the Vicar of Am well. 
He held three newspapers, reporting him 
to have referred to evidence and docu- 
ments as to Haileybury discipline. The 
vicar stated, that he had seen and heard 
nothing amiss, and that apparently good 
order existed ; and he expressed a fear of 
being thought presumptuous in noticing an 
attack which the officers could well afford 
to pass in silence. Mr. F- esteemed and 
regarded the clergy — ^in these eventful 
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times in particular, — nevertheless, must 
reply that the vicar, before becoming a 
volunteer in the question between a pub- 
lic company and their own ofKcers, should 
have looked into the evidence referred to, 
and also have inquired of tlie forty-four 
otiicers of the establishment who were on 
the spot, and quite capable of speaking 
for themselves. If the vicar was correct, 
that those oHicers could well ambl’d to 
pass the attack in silence, surely the 
vicar himself might have been silent also, 
and not have volunteered his interference. 
He regretted being obliged to notice the 
vicar's letter at all, and he would now, 
without anger, take his leave of the Vicar 
of Amwell. Mr. F. did not impugn the 
originators of the institution, as he had 
no doubt of its having arisen from pure 
motives of benevolence ; nor tlie ofticers 
or youths, though he contended tliat the 
officers and youths were sadly misplaced 
at Haileybury : the former being only 
qualified for Cambridge or Oxford, and 
the latter should be left to their own pa- 
rents to he qualified for India at univer- 
sities or public schools, as liest suited 
their respective means and inclinations; 
but be objected to the system, and in so 
doing, he would confine himself to a nar- 
rative of the institution and youths, as 
collected from documents, and from 
the evidence before Parliament. In I8(M, 
the Committee of Correspondence re- 
ported that the institution was to train 
the youths destined for India with care, 
and to imbue them with love and reve- 
rence for the religion, constitution, and 
laws of their own country ; in shortt that 
there was to be one uniform system of 
right principles, tliat they might form 
good servants and good subjects. In 
1805, it w'as resolved by the Cieiicrul 
Court of Proprietors, that the institution 
was to ground youths in the religion, con- 
stitution, and laws of England, that when 
called on to administer their functions in 
India, they might be mindful of their high 
moral obligations, and of the maxims of 
the Hritish Government, Avhose character 
for justice, freedom, and benevolence, 
tiicy would feel it their duty and their 
pride to support. The Professors Batten 
and Malthus treated to the same efifcct. 
The Act of 1813, for better regulating 
Haileybury, stated, that for the dbe per- 
formance of the duties of religion at liai- 
leybiiry, as well as for sound learning and 
religious education, it was expedient that 
the principal and some of the professors 
should be clergymen of the Church of 
England ; and therefore it was specially 
enacted, that such clergy performing the 
duties of office should be exempted from 
residence on their benefices ; clearly shew- 
ing that the system^ as to discipline in re- 
ligion, monds, and good habits, was to be 
of a preventive nature, and as such, to 


[Auc. 

have tlie sole and entire mind and valuable; 
services of those reverend divines. It 
appeared by the documents, that the In- 
stitution was intended to he far superior 
to nil England*s universities and all her 
piddic schools; not for a few, but for 
more than 100 youths, at the most criti- 
cal and highly dangerous age, when pos- 
sessing man’s passions and man’s frail- 
ties, without man’s judgment, mairs prii- 
deiiee, and man’s self-control ; it was to 
l»e for acquiring the Oriental languages, 
for greater attainments in religion, for 
sound English learning, and for tJioso 
sound English morals and habits which 
would cleave to them through life; in 
fiiet, ns to such discipline, it was to he on 
a preventive system, agreeably with our 
daily pmyer to Heaven, lead us not into 
temptation.” (Hear, hear') For these 
benevolent purposes, the])ulace-likc build- 
itig was created in a domain of fifty acres 
df land, at a cost of £96,000, with a host 
of forty-four persons, almost sufficient for 
a national university. lie observed, that 
as India was well governed for more than 
SWK) years, with most honeficial results to 
tliat vast empire ns well as to Great Bri- 
tain, without either Haileybury or Cal- 
eiitta institutions, he would see whether 
the system at either of those places had 
answered their intended purposes. (Hear/) 
He had been at u loss for a name for tlie 
institution ; as by the (loeuments he found 
tiiat some called it a school, some a semi- 
nary, others more grand styled it a col- 
lege, many quite magnificent made it ati. 
university, wliilc others gave it thcajipel- 
latioii of a nondescript- He hail no doiiht 
the court, on hearing a short account, 
w'oiild agree with him, that they all were 
misnomers. ’Die rules of 1805, for ma- 
miging the institution, after eiglit years' 
trial, proved an abortion, a complete 
nullity ; those rules, eombined with the 
Act of 181.3, after twenty-one years’ trial, 
met a similar fate ; the Act of 1826 con- 
demned the exclusive system ; and even 
with that Act, it proved such a compound 
of confusion and mischief, that the priii. 
cipal, Dr. Batten himself, after stating 
that the institiilinn hud gone on for some 
time comparatively well, passed sentence 
of condeinnation on it in these words, 
“ The Act of 1826 shook and miitilatcfl 
the whole collegiate system.** The Act 
of IH3.3, every one knew to their sorrow, 
only miilti])Iicd the compound of difficul- 
ties, of extravagance, and of evils ; the 
difficulties, and indeed the failure, as to 
acquiring the Oriental lungimgcs ; the fai- 
lure in discipline and subordtpation ; the 
confusion, inside and outside the walKs, as 
relating to the youths, professors, patrons, 
and parents ; and the strange fatality at- 
tending every act of legislation ; — all these 
circumstances combined^ perhaps, would 
induce the court to say, entitled the insti- 
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tutioii to the appellation of ** Haileybury 
Babel.'* {Hear^ hear /) Against passing 
the grievous Act of 1833, the East-India 
Company, under its seal, presented a pe- 
tition to Lords and Commons, to this 
effect : Your petitioners declare that the 

arrangement which shall effectually pro- 
vide the means of giving good servants to 
India is that which will meet the direc- 
tors’ views, whatever effect it may have 
on their patronage; and it is because 
your petitioners are convinced that effi- 
ciency will be more likely to be obtained in 
general system of education than in any 
exclusive system, they ask for the aboli- 
tion of the college — a measure further 
strongly recommended by considerations 
of expense, as it lias in one term caused a 
charge on India at the rate of ^10.000 
per annuni* when there were less than 
thirty students ; and will, under the bill, 
cause an expense to the Company of at 
least £500 for each student, besides the 
sums charged to the parents.** (//ear, 
hear!) Mr. F., adverting to the direc- 
tors' declaration that the arrangement best 
for the natives of India would meet their 
view's, whatever effect it might have on 
their own patronage, said that tlic direc- 
tors were well entitled to the heartfelt 
thanks and best gratitude of the proprie- 
tors at large, and indeed of every true 
Englishman, for their generous and bene- 
volent feelings towards our fellow and 
good subjects the natives of India, to 
whom the United Kingdom were so deep- 
ly indebted for between 200 and30()ycais. 
{Hear, hear !) The Act, however, passed; 
and since the directors had resolved for 
the total abolition of Haileyhiiiy, the pro- 
prietors had patiently waited two yours, 
and the question reiiininiiig in abeyance, 
it became an imperative duty on them, 
openly and publicly to declare their seii- 
tiiiients ; it was aboiiiideii <hity the Eust- 
Iiidia Company owed to 100 millions of 
absent Indians, w ith ruined manufactures 
arising from English nmnufucturcs import- 
ed into India, at the same time shackled 
with a prohibitory duty on Indian sugars 
and other articles, and burtlioned with a 
taxation of twenty millions annually; 
while the West-lndics. on the other 
hand, were most unjustly favoured by 
having much lesser duties on sugara and 
otlier produce, and accompanied, not witli 
a loan, but an actual gift of tw'enty mil- 
lions of English money, raised in times 
of great monetary difficulties, by taxation 
throughout the United Kingdom'; (/fear, 
hear /;~a duty the Company also owed to 
3,400 absent proprietors of India stock, 
many of wliom were widows and orphans, 
whose capital and dividends, since the un- 
fortunate and ever-to-be- lamented Act of 
1833, entirely depended on the revenues 
of those Indians wliom England docs not 
treat with the same favour bestowed on 
S. Vot.. l7.No.G8. 


her other colonies, {Hear^hear!) Mr. 
F., to shew the erroneous system pur- 
sued at Haileybury, would take Professor 
Malthus’s own description of it up to 
1817, a period of twelve years. He ad- 
mitted that some of the causes of the par- 
tial failure, as to discipline, were inherent 
in its constitution, and that among the 
permanent difficulties were the disinclina- 
tion in some to go to India, the great in- 
terests of the youths at stake, and the 
consequent severity of expulsion, which 
was never resorted to without extreme 
reluctance; and this being readily per- 
ceived by the youths, operated as a 
powerful encouragement to disobedience, 
they believing that if the offence was not 
most flagrant, there was little risk of 
losing the valuable appointment of writer- 
ship. and that their powerful fiieiids 
would join them in defeating the college 
council; that those circumstances contri- 
buted to the spirit of insubordination, and 
that no steady system of discipline could 
be maintained ; and that tlius continued 
the constitution for six years ; that though 
the directors assisted, yet the proceed- 
ings were marked by an extraordinary 
want of energy, promptness, and deci- 
sion, indicating in the most striking man- 
ner the disturbing effects of private and 
contending interests. ( Hear f hear !) Pro- 
fessor Malthus further said, that it was 
not surprising that even the ample powers 
vested by the Act of 1813 in the profes- 
sors should even then, in 1817. after a 
period of four years, have been insuffi- 
cient for the complete radical correction 
of the evil, especially as they had still to 
contend against the spirit of hostility from 
without, practically defeating the exercise 
of those powers, and were undermining 
those feelings of respect that were the best 
security for obedience and subordination. 
{hear, hear /) That instances were not un- 
common of persevering opposition to the 
college regulations ; that parents could not 
be persuaded to remove their sons for a 
disinclination to the India service, or for 
misconduct involving loss of appointment ; 
and that as a valuable property was con- 
cerned, they considered that nothing but 
some great overt act of immorality or re- 
bellion could justify expulsion; {hear!) 
adding, that if the professors were sup- 
ported by parents and patrons enabling 
them gradually to subdue the spirit of in- 
subordination, by removing refractory and 
vicious characters, without clamour* and 
could exercise discretionary powers in re- 
fusing certificates, according to the letter 
and spirit of the statutes, that hopes (the 
professor merely says hopes, nothing cer - 
tain) of the college might be entertained, 
(//car, hear !) And he further observed, 
that at great schools, the seniors fonn a 
sort of natural aristocracy, which he said 
was of the greatest use, as an interme- 
(2 K) 
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diate Riitbority, to assist in governing the 
rest; (heart hear!) that among the diA* 
ciilties at Haileybury were the multipli- 
city of the governors’, directors’, and pro- 
prietors* opinions, some being for a col- 
lege in England, some for a college in 
Calcutta, some for a school, others for 
nothing at all; {heart hear!) that those 
constant discussions kept tip constant ex- 
pectation of a change ; that the intentions 
of parents to send out sons early, and 
with little expense of education, was an 
interest too strong for public spirit ; the 
very minute details of the college pro- 
ceedings being seen by the proprietors; 
the impossibility of sending away a youth 
without creating clamour from one end of 
London to the other ; the never-ending 
application to the college for re-admitting 
students, assuming every conceivable form 
of flattery and menace. {Heart hear!) 
Was this, he (Mr. F.) would seriously 
ask, the case at any other institution in 
England? He hoped, for the credit of 
Englishmen, it was not. But Professor 
Malthas went on to say, that another 
didicul ty was, the opinion formed and kept 
lip among them, that sentences, though 
actually passed, would not be final ; and 
above all , the knowledge they had from 
the avowed wish of many to destroy the 
college, that a rebellion would be agree- 
able. {Hear !) In respect to the con- 
duct of the youths, the professor stated 
only, that they were more free from gene- 
ral vices, as to wine, women, gaming, 
extravagance, riding, shooting, and driving, 
than the under- graduates at the universi- 
ties. He did not, however, venture to 
say, that the youths of fifteen, sixteen, 
seventeen, and eighteen years of age were, 
at this purposed specially preventive in- 
stitution, not addicted to those vices, 
OT^ that they were more free from them. 
{Heart hear !) He (Mr. FJ did not at- 
tach so much blame on this account to the 
youths themselves^ nor to the officers, for 
{le conceived it was to he attributed to the 
erroneous system on which the fabric was 
based. {Hear, hear!) He would end 
the professor's description of Haileybury 
with the following sentence of that gen- 
tleman, and with which he most cordially 
agreed : ** How is it possible to answer 
for conduct of youths under such power- 
ful excitements ? 1 am only astohished 

that the college has been able to get on at 
all under such overwhelming obstacles.” 
{Hear!) Now he (Mr. F.) would se- 
riously ask, whether there was any other 
school, seminary, or college in England, 
or indeed on the face of the globe, be- 
sides Haileybury, answering such a des- 
cription, from its very foundation to the 
year 1B17, a period of twelve years, as 
detailed by I’rofessor Malthus himself? 
He sincerely hoped and trusted that such 
was not the fact, and that tJiere was no 


other than Haileybury that answered to 
the appellation of the modem Babel. 
(Hear, hear!) In 1812, the hon. di- 
rector Mr. Parry, as chairman of a meet- 
ing at Haileybury, stated that a great 
number of the youths had been guilty of 
the most flagrant and unjustifiable out- 
rages. {Hear!) In 1815, the college 
committee took great credit to itself that 
that there never had been so little of that 
childish spirit and disorder which bad 
so often been found the forerunner of se- 
rious disturbances ; and in the December 
of that year, that amiable and good man, 
Mr. Grant, sen., all through life the tried 
and true friend of the far-distant natives 
of India, w'hom, by way of distinction, 
he (Mr. F.) would call ”our Mr. Grant,” 
as chairman of the college meeting, ad- 
verted to those youths, who had, he said, 
excluded themselves from the college by 
outrages not only ungentlemanly and un- 
provoked, but unmanly and unworthy of 
the British character ; and that they had 
brought disgrace on themselves and their 
cennections, and discredit on the college. 
He (Mr. F.), looking to Professor Mal- 
tbus’s own description, felt himself bound 
to differ from Mr. Grant in one expres- 
sion used by him ; for he eonsidered that 
instead of those unfortunate youths hav- 
iilg brought discredit on such an institu- 
tion, that the erroneous system itself was 
the true cause of the insubordination and 
misconduct. {Hear, hear!) In regard to 
the system, Lord Minto, the Governor- 
general of India, had declared that it was 
defective. Lord Moira also stated that 
Mr. Stirling was the only instance of any 
student arriving in India from Uailey- 
hury with a knowledge of the Oriental 
languages beyond mediocrity. {Hear!) 
In 1817, the hon. director Mr. Elphin- 
stone clearly shewed that the professors 
and youths were totally unfit for each 
other — both were sadly misplaced at 
Haileybury, the former being dignified 
university professors, and the latter bo]rs 
best suited for public schools, and for the 
disposal of their respective parents. 

( Hear !) The hon. proprietor Mr. Hume 
stated, that Haileybury was an attempt to 
convert boys into men, imparting to them 
ideas of superiority and independence, at 
their tende r age, completely incompatible 
vrith due subordination and beneficial 
study, and the control over them not 
being of that efficient nature to compel 
the performance of their duties. These 
and other sentiments, condemning the 
system, and shewing the consequent 
evils, were fully confirmed bjr the hon. 
proprietors, Messrs. Kinnaird, Jackson, 
Moore, and many others ; and it was 
stated, that in J808, out of seventy-nine 
youths, thirteen were insubordinate; in 
1810, out of eighty-one there were twen- 
ty; in 1811, out of eighty-four there 
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were thirty-nine ; in 1815» out of seventy- 
eight there were twenty ; and in 1816, 
out of seventy-three there were twenty. 
(ffearj hear /) Mr. F. then proceeded to 
state the evidence of Dr. Batten, the prin- 
cipal, given before Parliament in 1832. 
He was classical professor in 1806, and 
liecaine principal in 1815. lie said that 
a regular course of reading on the evt- 
dei^ies and principles of religion might 
be introduced witli advantage ; — admitting 
that the asserted far superior institution 
had been suffering for twenty- six years 
without it. Dr. Batten went on to say, 
that India of late had been overstocked 
with civilians not detained long enough 
ill Europe fur sound and permanent qua- 
lifications, in consequence of the hurried 
discharges from the college admitting the 
injurious practice of indiscriminately issu- 
ing certificates of due qualification, whe- 
tJier deserving or otherwise. {Hear, 
heart) He also said, that the college 
had to contend with many difficulties, 
namely, the novelty of the institution, 
with no association of feeling in its favour* 
aggravated by a disposition to consider it 
a tax, a burtiieii, and a hazard. {Hear^ 
hear !) He ( Mr. F.) could not refrain from 
expressing his astonishment, that an in- 
stitution, after twenty-six years* trial, 
should have such a clmracter from its 
highest officer; that the institution, with 
its intended superior and preventive sys- 
tem, should be pronounced by the princi- 
pal himself to lie considered a tax, a bur- 
then, and a hazard. He (Mr. F.) would 
ask, was such another instance to be 
found in collegiate history? Could it be 
said of either university, or of the public 
schools of Westminster, Charter-house, 
Eton, Winchester, Harrow, or Rugby, 
that there was no association of feeling in 
their favour, or that they were considered 
a tax, a burthen, or a hazard? On the 
contrary, did not every one, to the last 
day of his life, proudly boast of his own 
particular university or school, and give 
it a preference above all others. Was it 
not, therefore, an injury to the natives of 
India, and a stigma on the India Com- 
pany, to incur an expense of ^500 per 
annum for each youth, independently of 
the additional expenses paid by parents, 
to continue such an institution, when, in- 
stead of a blessing and an honour, it was 
considered to be a tax, a liazaid, and a 
burthen? {Hear, hear!) The learned 
principal further stated, that though the 
college had the power of expulsion, there 
still remained a disposition to interfere 
and follow up every painful exertion of 
discipline with outcry, exaggeration, and 
appeals to tlie public ; and that the pre- 
judice against the college naturally affect- 
ed tlie youths, some not liking to go to 
India; otliers, seeking to escape the 
course of their own misconduct, saw a 


hope of effecting their object by distur- 
bances, which would create re-action 
from without : in fact admitting, that the 
institution, after twenty-six years' expe- 
rience, had failed in giving general satis- 
faction, either to pupils, professors, di- 
rectors, proprietors, or the public. {Hear, 
hear /) The ]irincipal furtner said, that 
for some time the college had gone on 
comparatively well, until the Act of 1826 
shook and mutilated the whole collegiate 
system. He (Mr. F.) would inquire, if 
the college was so unsettled as to have no 
solid foundation whatever formerly, what 
must have been the state of it after the 
Act of 1826, according to Dr. Batten's 
own account? Nothing less than that 
the whole system, instead of being l>ased 
on a rock, had for its only foundation a 
quicksand, acted upon by the constant 
flowing and ebbing of the conflicting pas- 
sions of those within and without the 
walls in any way connected with it. {Hear, 
hear!) Dr. Batten said, another difli- 
culty was, the insulation of the college at 
Haileybury, thus removing its authori- 
ties from other collegiate bodies, and the 
youths from the means of correcting their 
opinions by comparison and salutary va- 
riety of intercourse, and that such difti- 
culty still remained; a body of youths 
being shut up by themselves, without a 
suflicient safety-valve of amusement, and 
tempted to resort for vice and for brawls 
to the neighbouring towns, but that such 
evil (the vice and brawls) would be much 
mitigated by an increased age in the 
youths — a change which would besides 
adapt a collegiate discipline (suiting older 
students) to persons, many of them 
schoolboys in age and habits. The learn- 
ed principal then, after twenty-six years' 
sore experience, condemned the insular 
mode, the exclusive system, as pregnant 
with difficulties and evils, and actually 
gave a preference to towns where there 
were many colleges and a sufficient safety- 
valve of amusement. {Hear, hear !) He 
admitted that all the attempts to prevent 
extravagance bad failed ; and after stating 
that none was more aware of the imper- 
fections of the college than himself, said 
that the age of admission should be raised 
-^the preliminary qualifications propor- 
tionally raised— Uie tests be revised — and 
Uiat its code* of discipline might be advan- 
tageously revised. He said, moreover, 
that when the system had received its due 
improvements, there would still remain 
many difficulties and many sources of ob- 
jection; and that there was no reason 
why, even if Haileybury is continued, it 
should be to the exclusion of the univer- 
sities. The learned principal of the in- 
stitution, therefore, admitted that the sys- 
tem had been full of imperfections for 
twenty-six yeexsy from its ver^ foundation 
to tlie very instant of his giving evidence 
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before Parliament in 1831^ and virtually 
pronouncing the whole system to be in- 
curable. {Hear, heart) In 1832» Mr. 
Mill, examiner of correspondence, in his 
evidence, stated that tiiere was very little 
done in the way of study, except by a 
small number of pupils, who would study 
anywhere ; that the youths received ap- 
pointment of writerships before admission 
into Haileybury, and that their seniority 
in the service was dated accordingly ; add- 
ing, that the tendency which was insepa- 
rable from assemblages of young men to 
run into dissolute courses operated at 
Haileybury to a deplorable extent. {Heart 
hear!) The hon. proprietor Mr. War- 
den stated, that the native languages were 
better learnt in India, and the studies of 
higher importance in England ; that tem- 
per and conciliating dispositions were 
qualities more essential to the India ser- 
vice, in reference to associating with the 
natives, than first>rate talents ; and that on 
the local and home authorities the res- 
ponsibility should rest of not promoting 
those notorious for expensive habits, or 
who. were involved in embarrassments. 
{Hear!) Holt Mackenzie, Esq., edu- 
cated at Haileybury. sahl that the same 
object, in respect to education, could 
easily be obtained without the college; 
that it might be abolished without public 
detriment ; that in England any standard 
of qualification could be obtained w'ithout 
a special institution ; that it was unrea- 
sonable for the government to be at any 
expense in furnishing qualifications when 
it bad so good a service to offer as a re- 
ward for their attainments, and that tiie 
languages were acquired with much greater 
facility when living among the Indians 
than in England. {Hear ^ hear!) Clius. 
Liiishington, Esq. stated that the Ilailcy- 
bury system was defective ; the character 
of education was not defined ; the youths 
were treated neither as boys nor as men ; 
that from the nature of their appoint- 
ment, the youths presumed on their in- 
terest. and considered themselves too free 
from responsibility ; that, wdth some few 
eminent exceptions, the proficiency in the 
native Janguoges was imperfect, wiiich 
were much better learnt in India; that 
the anomalous system should he correct- 
ed, and that it should be govemOd as a 
seminary or as a college, not as a non- 
descript establishment, subjecting youths 
to ill-defined restraint, vaeillating be- 
tween school -coercion and university libe- 
ral and manly discipline; adding, Uiut one 
lac of rupees was the only portion of the 
territorial revenue of twenty millions 
spent on educatiof the natives of India. 
He believed Mr. Auber, their excellent 
secretary, made it rather more than a lac. 
He took the opportunity of saying, he had 
for years obtatiied much information from 
Mr. Allbet's talented and valuable books 


on India and the laws and constitution of 
the Company. He could not omit men- 
tioning another valuable work recently 
written by Mr. Thornton, one of their 
officers, which he had read with plea- 
sure, and with much benefit to himself, 
Mr. Fielder then observed that Hailey- 
bury and Calcutta schools, during the 
same period, cost the Company about 
four lacs of rupees aniiiially for a small 
number of youths. {Hear, hear !) Alex. 
Duncan Campbell, Esq. stated that the 
civil service w'as insulated like an Indian 
caste from the rest of their countrymen ; 
that the native languages were easily ac- 
quired in India ; and that the lamentable 
defect in the system w'as a want of instruc- 
tion in the principles of general law to 
assist the judicial tribunals. {Hear!) 
The Right Hon. T. P. Courtney agreed 
with the evidence of Mr. Sullivan in con- 
demning the insular and exclusive system 
of Haileybury, and clearly shew^ed the 

f reat superiority of the universities over 
laileybury in respect to education gene- 
mlly and discipline. {Hear, hear!) The 
Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone stated 
that the insular and exclusive system at 
Haileybury was erroneous, considering 
the best plan to be to let youths for tliem- 
selves find education directed more to 
knowledge only acquired in England, but 
subject to strict e.Xitiniimtiou ; that the 
keeping them in one college made them 
more extravagant and le.ss subordinate; 
that the Haileybury youths had generally 
a prejudice against India and every thing 
connected with it ; and that the know- 
ledge acquired at English schools was 
sufficient for India; and the native Ian- 
gua.;cs better learnt in India, while much 
knowledge of consequence was attainable 
ill England only, (//car, hear!) John 
Sullivan, Esq. detailed numerous circum- 
stances shew'ing the bad effects of the 
insular and exclusive system at Hailey- 
bury ; in particular, the extravagance, in- 
subordination, relaxed discipline, and ge- 
nerally the evils of Haileybury, clearly 
shewing the great inferiority of that place 
to the national universities in point of 
good discipline and education, in which 
he was fully confirmed by the evidence of 
Charles Eushington, Esq. in particular. 
{Heart hear!) Mr. Fielder then said, 
that having shewn tlie system of Hailey- 
bury to be erroneous and mischievous, he 
would advert to official documents refer- 
ring to the system of a similar institution 
at Calcutta, and apply it to the system 
and management of Che Haileybury insti- 
tution, and to which it was the more ap- 
plicable, as most of the youths proceeded 
from Haileybury to the college at Cal- 
cutta. The first document was a letter 
written in Feb. 1812, by the Directors 
to the government of India, stating that 
there were many reports of a total want of 
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proper restraint and discipline, and that 
consequently there had been a prevalence 
of dissipation with all its baneful effects, 
and that it was a subject of vital impor- 
tance, affecting future conduct in offices 
of the highest trust and responsibility, and 
consequently the character of the British 
nation, and the happiness and welfare of 
the natives of India, (//ear/) In Dec. 
1812, the College Committee wrote to the 
governor, that the consequence of the 
close union among a body of youths, at 
the most critical period of life, under very 
slight restraint, and with too much money, 
which was easily anticipated, became 
visible in a spirit of disorder, and an emu- 
lation in dissipation and extravagance, 
(//ear, hear!) In June 1814, the gover- 
nor s letter to the Directors complained 
of the extravagance and misconduct of the 
youths at the Calcutta school. In May 
1815, tlic Directors* letter to the gover- 
nor, alluding to the great habits of extra- 
vagance, said that it was the ruin of many 
])njmising youths, and was an evil of such 
magnitude, as to be almost sufficient of 
itself to abolish the college. (Hear, 
hear!) In August 1819, the governor's 
letter to the Directors complained, that 
at an examination, there was no student 
found qualified to enter upon the public 
service. He (Mr. Fielder) said, he 
deemed it proper here to notice, that the 
expenses of the Huileybury and Calcutta 
schools amounted to the enormous sum 
of £36,198 sterling money in the year 
1819 ; and the Governor of India in that 
year writes, that not one btudent was to 
be found qualified for the service of India. 
(Hear, hear!) In June 1825, the gover- 
nor's letter to the Directors stated, that 
Mr. Buylcy did not deny the general ac- 
curacy of Mr. Wood's statement, that the 
junior civilians, with very few exceptions, 
during the first months after their arrival 
ill India, incurred debts which the most 
prudent found it ditficult to pay in ten or 
twelve years ; that Mr. Mackenzie said it 
was miserable to contemplate the situa- 
tion of the service ; and that as the col- 
lege contributed to the evil, it was not 
easy to give even tlicir due weight to the 
advantages it hud bestowed, as no trifling 
advantage would outweigh the mass of 
evil; and the governor further stated, 
that Mr. Bayley lamented the distressing 
facts adduced by Mr. Mackenzie. (Hear, 
hear!) In July 1827, a letter from Chas. 
Lushington, £sq., secretary of the' gover- 
nor, to 'the College Committee, stated 
that their object should be to check the 
first tendency to extravagance, not to 
wait till the habit became rooted and the 
foundation laid for a load of debt, which 
persons during the whole period of their 
service would deplore ; that the 3 r should 
separate pertinacious offenders against dis- 
cipline from new comers, to prevent the 


pernicious effects of bad example; that 
the governor and council could not doubt 
that there were many persona in the ser- 
vice then feeling deep regret that ill- 
timed lenity operated to the permanent 
injury of their prospects in life. (Hear, 
hear !) In August 1827, the governor’s 
letter to tlie Directors complained, that 
at the last two months’ examination in 
the college, only one student was report- 
ed qualified for the public service ; he 
(Mr. Fielder) remarked, that in that year 
the expenses of Haileybury and Calcutta 
schools cost the India Company no less 
a sum than ^39,047 sterling money. 
(Hear!) In December 1827, the Di- 
rectors* letter to the governor stated, that 
if the means of becoming acquainted with 
the youths* habits had not been lost sight 
of, early admonitions might have afforded 
a salutary chock to profusion ; and that as 
the disadvantages more than counterba- 
lance the benefit, it was expedient to abo- 
lish the college. (Hear!) In December 
1828, the governor’s minute stated, that 
he had taken great pains to make himself 
acquainted with the workings of the col- 
lege system, and that he found the want 
of discipline and subordination was the 
sole cause of failure ; observing, that it 
was a curious fact, that however glaring 
the imbecility, idleness, profligacy, and 
want of principle, not an instance of ex- 
pulsion had taken place since it was first 
established. (Hear, hear !). The minute 
further stated, that in Calcutta, with the 
natives, office followed qualification ; 
whereas in England, with the writer, it 
precedes it; and that therein consisted the 
wiiole secret of failure and success; add- 
ing, that Mr. Sterling had stated, that 
there were three or four writers whose 
disposition to extravagance had never 
been surpassed. (Hear, hear!) Sir C. 
Metcalfe stated that the college was mis- 
chievous ; that the collecting youths toge- 
ther, and force of example and fear of re- 
proach, promoted generally habits of ex- 
travag^ince, from which many would es- 
cape if left to follow their natural inclina- 
tions, or to practise prudence, which, 
away from baneful influence, good sense 
would dictate to them ; that the youths 
join Calcutta college, having learnt some- 
thing ojr nothing in the Oriental languages 
at Haileybury ; that the operating evil of 
the college was, that it afforded incite- 
ment to extravagance, and aetually de- 
terred the youths from exercising pru- 
dence by ridicule and contempt ; and that 
the college ought to be abolished for the 
extravagance it encouraged, and the con- 
sequent state of the debts and embarrass- 
ments it caused throughout the civil ser- 
vice. (Hear, hear !) In March 1CK29, 
Mr. Bayley*s minute stated, that where 
the college had failed, and involved mis- 
chief in its operation, the fault was im- 
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putable to the college officers* council* 
visitor* and the government ; he did not 
deny* that at particular periods* extrava- 
gance, gambling, and other baneful vices* 
prevailed within the college walls; but 
that the long continuance of such evils and 
abuses must be ascribed chiefly to the 
neglect of those whose duty it was to 
bring them publicly to notice ; those who 
had power to control and correct mischiefs 
failed to exert it ; that he was aware of 
intervals, sometimes of long duration* 
when the evil example of individuals* un- 
checked by timely and wholesome res- 
traints* had exercised most pernicious in- 
fluence on the general habits and conduct 
of students, involving numbers in deplo- 
rable predicament of inextricable debt and 
pecuniary embarrassments. {Hear ^ hear f) 
In July 1890, the Directors’ letter to the 
governor stated* that the disadvantages of 
the college W'ere, the youths exciting each 
other to bad habits; that by effectual 
superintendence alone such results could 
be averted ; that it was the duty of the 
directors to place young servants no 
longer in the midst of temptations which 
few were able to resist ; and a yet higher 
duty towards the many millions subjected 
to the Company’s rule, to take all possi- 
ble care that those by whom they were to 
be more immediately governed should be of 
the purest and most unspotted character ; 
that the pressure of debts afforded power- 
ful temptations to abuse the truits con- 
fided to the civil servants, and was always 
accompanied, not only by discredit but by 
danger. {Hear, hear!) He (Mr. Fielder) 
considered that this correspondence, more 
immediately applying to Calcutta college, 
strongly applied to the insular and exclu- 
sive system pursued at Haileybury, and 
virtually condemned that system ; for the 
two systems w'cre, as it were, twin sisters* 
—not, be regretted to say, twin sisters in 
virtue, discipline, and good English mo- 
rals and habits* but, according to the evi- 
dence and documents* in great irregulari- 
ties* to say the least. It shewed that, as 
to the Oriental languages in particular* 
Haileybury bad not only been a failure* 
but a serious injury, inasmuch as most 
valuable time and instruction had been 
lost in the futile attempt to acquire those 
languages* and had greatly interfeiied with 
and pi^vented studies of the utmost con- 
sequence* which were only attainable in 
England. (Hear* hear /) He contended 
th«it the Professors Batten and Malthtis, 
in shewing the permanent difficulties and 
the evils ^qf Haileybury for thirty years* 
virtually ^ndemn^ its insular and ex- 
clusive system of education ; that the Act 
of Lord Grenville* Mr. Holt Mac- 
kenzie* Mr. Campbell, Mr. Courtney* the 
Honourables M. and N. Elphinstone (the 
late governors of India)* Mr. Sullivan* 
•and others* condemned such insular and 


exclusive system as incurable ; and that 
Mr. Bayley, tSir Chas. Metcalfe* Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, and others* together with the Di- 
rectors* by condemning precisely the same 
twin system pursued at Calcutta college, 
had virtually condemned the system pur- 
sued at Haileybury. He further contend- 
ed, that as the old system, after a thirty 
years* trial* had been found to be ineffi- 
cient, mischievous* and extravagant, and 
the proposed new system under the Act 
of 1833, as all agreed, would be much 
worse, there was good ground for coming 
to the conclusion that the college had 
not answered the purpases for wdiich it 
was established. It mattered not whe- 
ther the failure had been occasioned by 
the errors of the system itself, or by re- 
laxed discipline on the part of the college 
authorities, or had arisen from the inter- 
ference of the pupils* parents, patrons, 
proprietors, or the public; whether the 
fiiilure w'as to be attributed to all, or to 
any, or either of those causes, there was 
just ground for the abolition of the institu- 
tion. He concluded by stating* that no 
blame attached to a fair trial of the sys- 
tem* but that great disgrace, after putting 
it to the test unsuccessfully for thirty 
years, would attach to the coiititiuation of 
such a system, either to the Court of 
Proprietors* their executive body the 
Court of Directors, or to the Board of 
Commissioners ; and that as tiie Court of 
Directors* after due consideration for two 
years, had resolved that the institution, 
for most weighty reasons, ought to be 
abolished, it would be a dereliction of 
duty in the Court of Proprietors* which 
they owed to the absent Indian* and also 
to the absent proprietors* did they not 
adopt the motion. The Court of Direc- 
tors had already taken steps towards ob- 
taining the abolition of the institution* 
and he (Mr. F.) did not wish to interfere 
with them; but it was now near two 
years since the petition passed the seal of 
the Company* and he considered it the 
bounden duty of the Court of Proprietors 
to support tijeir executive body by a formal 
declaration of their cordial concurrence in 
the measures the Court of Directors were 
pursuing, and he would therefore move* 

That this court is of opinion that* looking 
to the small number of pupils educated at llaH 
Icybury College* and the greit comparative ex- 
I>en^ of that institution, and taklog Into cmmidc- 
ration the p:esent state of the trade and of the 
finances of India, and also the large remittances 
required from India annually, to be paid in Lon- 
don by the Kast- India Company fur uividentis and 
other purposes* It is most desirable that Che college 
establishment should* with all convenient des- 
patch* be wholly discontinued ; that with this ooii- 
vktUm* the Court of Proprietors most cordially 
Mprove of the various steps taken oy the Court of 
Directors with a view to lu abolition* and they 
earnestly entreat them to adopt such further mea- 
sures as will be beat calculated to efibet that imiior. 
tant object. 

Tlie resolution having been read from 
the chair* 
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The Chairman said, ‘‘After the very long 
and discursive speech of the hon. proprie- 
tor, in which, I must be permitted to 
say, he has indulged in all the variety of 
fancy as to his facts, it does not become 
me to occupy the attention of the court 
at any length, seeing how largely its in- 
dulgence has been already drawn upon in 
that respect. I am not objecting to the 
hon. proprietor's right to aildress the 
court at any length to which its patience 
may extend ; but I can scarcely think the 
state of the subject before the court called 
for its exercise in the present instance. 
Had the Court of Directors been dis- 
posed to support this college, even with 
a reduced number of pupils, there might 
be some ground for the hon. proprietor's 
motion, and the length to which he 1ms 
argued it ; but the hon. proprietor was 
perfectly aware that the Court of Direc- 
tors had already passed a resolution, de- 
claring their opinion that the college 
ought not to be continued, and that their 
resolution was now under the considera- 
tion of the Board of Control. 1 cannot, 
therefore, help thinking that there was 
no necessity for the very long and eloquent 
statement which the lion, proprietor has 
made. The shortest answ'er which may 
be given tq^the hon. proprietor's long and 
laboured speech, will, perhaps, be to read 
an extract of a letter from a professor of 
the college ; the writer of the letter is 
well acqiminted with the statements which 
had been made respecting the college, 
and his opinion w-ill no doubt be con- 
sidered of great weight and authority by 
all who know him. Speaking of the 
charges which had been brought against 
the college, he observes ; — ' It is not 
improbable, then, that Mr. Fielder may 
renew his charge, that the discipline of 
the college has been always lax and 
inefficient ; and, in support of that charge 
lie may possibly jefer to those periods 
of disturlmnce which unfortunately dis- 
tinguished the earlier history of the insti- 
tution. Should this be the case, it 
appears to me that the charge is capable 
of a very easy and conclusive refutation, 
namely, that the disturbances in question, 
instead of proving tlie laxity of our dis- 
cipline, proves exactly the reverse. Upon 
the strength of two-and- twenty years' ex- 
perience in the office of dean, I can 
most conscientiously aver, that whatever 
may have been the disturbances which 
have occurred since I have had the honour 
of being connected with the East- India 
college, they are not to be ascribed to 
any relaxation of discipline ; on the con- 
trary, they are principally to be ascribed 
to the impatience of the young men un- 
der the strictness of our system ; a strict- 
ness which greatly exceeds that of any 
oUier collegiate establishment with which 
I am acquainted, or of which I have ever 


heard. It should further be recollected, 
that those commotions are, after all, ex- 
ceptions to a genera] tenor of what I he- 
sitate not to call exemplary quiet and 
good order. In saying this, I should not 
be understood to affirm, that we have 
never hud amongst us young men whose 
habits were such as would baffle all the 
efforts of discipline, whether indulgent or 
severe. Such young men will occasionally 
be found at all institutions for education, 
and if this is to be our condemnation, I 
know not what literary establishment can 
be named, that ought not to perish with 
the East-India College!* 1 ^ink these 
few remarks would, of themselves, be i& 
sufficient answer to the long speech witli 
which the hon. member bus favoured us* 
The opinions of the gentleman whom I 
have quoted are entitled to the greatest 
w^eight, from the opportunities he has had 
of being acquainted with the subject. 
No doubt the college might be open to 
some objections, in consequence of irre- 
gularities by a few of the pupils ; yet, when 
we consider the whole of these, I think 
it will be found that they have not arisen 
from a relaxation of discipline, or a want 
of cure on the part of those wdiose duty 
it was to superintend the business of the 
college. In reply, however, to some of 
the authorities quoted by the hon. pro- 
prietor, I w'oiild refer to the evidence of 
Sir Robert Grant, of Mr. EIpbinstonc, 
and of several other individuals, w^ho had 
ample rnrans of observing the progress of 
the institution, and who are well qualified 
to decide as to its merits, all of whom 
admitted that the latest report, as to the 
state of the college, was highly satisfac- 
tory as to the moral discipline of the pu- 
pils generally. If the court wishes to 
hear this document it shall be read, and 
will bear out all that 1 have stated. I do 
not think it necessary to occupy the atten- 
tion of the court, by following all the de- 
tails of the long statement which the hon. 
proprietor has made, and still less as, no 
doubt, there are several proprietors who 
w'ish to address the court. I shall only 
add, therefore, an expression of my hope 
that the Court of Proprietors, if they wish 
to leave this matter as heretofore to the 
management of the directors, they will 
not assent to the motion of the bon. gen- 
tleman." ’ 

Mr. Finder- rose to again address the 
court, when he was called to order by 

Mr. AsteUf who said, that the hon. 
proprietor was out of order ; that he could 
not now speak on the subject of his mo- 
tion ; but that, if he had any thing addi- 
tional to offer, be -'should reserve it to 
the close of the debate, when he might 
claim the usual right of being permitted 
to reply. 

Tlie Deputy Chairman (Mr. Rivett 
Carnac}-^“ Sir, 1 feel called upon, after 
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what basbcpn said, and after the motion 
which has been made by the bon. pro- 
prietor, in which he has attacked the two 
institutions so long under our care, and 
from which we have derived some of the 
ablest public servants of the Company, to 
offer a few remarks. If I understood the 
hon. proprietor correctly, it was not his 
intention to extend his objections to those 
institutions beyond the mere question of 
finance ; but the hon. proprietor has gone 
much beyond that ; be has attacked their 
moral character; he has described the 
condition of the pupils sent to the college 
as an apprenticeship to dissipation and 
extravagance which must lead to the 
worst consequences. These were the 
hon. proprietor’s own words ; and stand- 
ing here in the situation which I have the 
honour of holding, I cannot hear those 
attacks in silence. The college Avas ori- 
pnally established with a view of supply- 
ing the deficiencies supposed to exist in 
the education of those who had been des- 
tined for the civil service in India. With 
regard then to its efficiency, the proper 
question was : Is the average of qualifi- 
cation greater since the establishment of 
the college than it was before ? On this 
point it is scarcely possible that any diffe- 
rence of opinion can exist among those 
who have been honestly and impartially 
seeking for truth. The testimony of ene- 
mies no less than that of friends agrees in 
declaring that those who had received 
their education at Haileybury Were ge- 
nerally far better qualified for tlie impor- 
tant duties which they were called upon 
to perform, than the majority of their 
predecessors. Sir Robert Grant, in a 
speech delivered in this court in 1834, 
said : * 1 find, generally speaking, that 
the most important posts in India have 
been filled by those who have been the 
most distinguished for proficiency at 
Haileybury. Of five or six civil secreta- 
ries at Calcutta, three, Messrs. Macken- 
xie, Frinsi^, and Stirling, were distin- 
guished prize men for proficiency at Hat- 
leybury. Of four secretaries at Madras 
and four at Bombay, two at each place, 
Messrs. Clive and Maepherson Macleod 
at the former, and Messrs. Norris and 
Simpson at the latter, were of the same 
class ; and a third, Mr. Parish, has just 
been promoted to the same situation at 
Bombay.* This,” continued the hon. 
Deputy Chairman, ** is the testimony of a 
friend to the college. The next shall 
be that of a gentleman highlir qualified to 
form an opinion, at present one of my 
bonottiable colleagues — a gentleman 
whose brilliant career in India suflSciently 
attfists the value to be set upon his judg- 
ment, and who, having been engaged in 
the civil service long before the college 
existed, cannot be supposed to entertain 
any prejudice in Its favour. Mr. Edmon- 


atone, in his evidence before the late 
committee of the House of Commons, 
said: * I think that the East- India col- 
lege has had the effect of sending out 
young men generally better educated than 
before. They have also had the advantage 
of acquiring such a degree of elementary 
knowledge of the oriental languages, as 
greatly accelerated their acquirement of 
those languages after their arrival in 
India. Generally, I conceive that the 
civil servants have been better educated 
since the establishment of the college 
than they were before. • • • *• He 
adds : ' It has always appeared to me that 
the institution of the college afforded a 
security for their being more or less qua- 
lified by a liberal education for the situa- 
tions they were destined to fill.* In 
other instances, a favourable testimony 
had been extorted from those who were 
hostile to the existence of the college. 
Mr. Courtney is unfriendly to the whole 
system of patronage, as at present exer- 
cised, and would supersede it by ano- 
ther. He would give the whole patron- 
age to the universities, and other places 
of public instruction, in place of vesting it 
ill the hands of those by whom it is now 
dispensed. But what was his delilierate 
judgment on the efiiciencyof tb^ college? 
It shall be given in his own w'ords. 
* As to the college at Haileyhui^, it is a 
matter of great controversy ; but I am 
bound to say that the tendency of the 
despatches wliich I have read from India 
up to the period of my quitting office, was 
to establish a superiority in the persons 
who had been at the college, over those 
wlio liad gone to India before the college 
was established.’ Tliis testimony, let it 
lie observed, is that of a gentleman who 
had for many years been secretary to the 
board of commissioners, and consequently 
was pectriiarly competent to form an ac- 
curate judgment. (Hear, heart) The last 
authority which I shall mention is that 
of a gentleman, Mr. Holt Mackenzie, emi- 
nent for his talents and services, himself 
educated at the college, consequently well 
acquainted with its merits, and who owes, 
as he states, the high distinction which 
he attained in India to the education 
which he received at the college. It is 
true, as the hon. proprietor lias quoted, 
that he has given it as his opinion that 
the college might be abolished ' without 
public detriment but in a letter to one 
of the professors of the college he thus 
expresses his feelings - 
Letter to Mr. Malthus, read in this court 
20th February 1817. 

The seminary to which 1 shall ever conalder my- 
aelf Indebted for a variety and extent of informa- 
tion that 1 could nowhere else have received In the 
space of two years. 

And this was not a mere complimen- 
tary effusion. He held the same lan- 
guage to his father, as appears from the 
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fpnowing extract from a letter written 
that gentleman : — 

My ton Holt owns with f^ratitude the kindness 
and tiiffhly useful instruction whicii he received at 
Halleynury, to which he chiefly ascribes the suc- 
cess of his exertions in India. 

** After such testimonies from gentlemen 
of every shade of opinion upon the sub- 
ject, it would be a mere waste of time to 
say a word on the efficiency of the col- 
lege as an instrument of public instruc- 
tion. {Applause.) But (continued the 
hon. deputy) it is said that the disci- 
pline of the college is relaxed and imper- 
fect; that the habits of the young men 
are marked by great irregularity, and that 
immorality prevails to an alarming extent ; 
and the hun. proprietor has attacked not 
only the moral character of the students, 
but also the characters of those who pre- 
side over the institution. It may be that 
there is some irregularity and some extra- 
vagance. No one in the least aerjuainted 
with human nature, could expect that a 
number of young men could he congregated 
together without some occurrences taking 
place. But these things are not peculiar 
to Haileybury. The only question then 
is, whether those faults and follies shall be 
displayed at Iluileybury or somewhere 
else. Mr. Mill, who delivered an unfavour- 
able opinion upon the moral state of the 
college, has in the same sentence given a 
reason why some things occur which all 
must regret, though none can prevent, 
lie very justly ascribes the irregularities 
complained of to * the tendency which is 
inseparable from assemblages of young 
men to run into dissolute courses.* This 
tendency it would be vain to deny — hut 
it is equally vain to complain of it ; and 1 
would ask, what is the use of the three- 
score years or more that the hon. pro- 
prietor describes himself to have lived, if 
they liavc not brought him to the same 
conclusion? But the amount of irregu- 
larity and vice prevailing at Uailcybury 
has been greatly exaggerated. So fur from 
the young men in that establishment being 
worse than other persons of their own 
age placed in similar circumstances, there 
can be no doubt that they are better. 
In fact, had the college not been located 
ill an open field, but established in a popu- 
lous town, the probability is, that we 
should have heard as little of its irregula- 
rities there as any which may occur at 
any public establishments. The only 
just mode of judging is by comparison 
with other institutions of like charac- 
ter. Upon this point the opinion of Sir 
llobert Grant, himself a member of one 
of the universities, is worth referring 
to. He says : * At the universities, the 
opportunities of idleness and even of vice 
are stronger and more numerous tlian at 
Haileybury; the discipline and superin- 
tendence arc decidedly less rigid.' Sub- 
.^4in/.Jfjwr.N.S,VoL,17.Nu.68. 
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sequetitly he says : * A t Haileybury a 

considerable portion read fairly, aitd full 
half read hard.' Now it is quite obvious 
that hard study is utterly incompatible 
with habitual dissipation. We have heard 
much of the admissions of the professors of 
the college, and especially of Mr. Malthiis. 
Now to what do these admissions 
amount ? That the discipline of the college 
has not been able to effect that which 
no rational man could expect that it should 
effect — the complete suppression of irregu- 
larity. In the early period of the history 
of the college considerable insubordination 
occasionally prevailed, but scarcely great- 
er in degree than has frequently been 
manifested in our public schools ; and 
what is the testimony which Mr. Malthus 
attaches to this admission ? He says : 
* That tlie business of the college proceeded 
with a decency, order, and ilecorum which 
have been the admiration of strangers, and 
he quotes tlie testimony of Lord Minto as 
to the obedience and orderly demeanor 
which in India marked thegeneral conduct 
of the students of the college, as compared 
with others ; and he states, as the result 
of his own observation, that the students 
are singularly free from the prevailing 
vices of young men of seventeen, eighteen, 
and nineteen, especially when collected 
together in a large body.* This, I think, 
may suffice for an answer to the hon. pro- 
prietor's charge on the ground of immora- 
lity. The strongest opinion that has been 
expressed against the college is that of Mr. 
Sullivan, and that is a mere opinion, un- 
supported by any body of facts. For Mr. 
Sullivan I have a great respect, and the 
honour of his intimate acquaintance. It 
is but recently that he has been promoted 
to a station of high importance in India 
by the Court of Directors, out of regard 
for his character and services, — an event 
which I heard of with pleasure, being no 
party to the appointment, it having taken 
place during the last year, when 1 was 
not a member of the executive body. 
But when Air. Sullivan was asked to pro- 
duce evidence of the extravagance existing 
at Haileybury, he denied the necessity of 
his doing so, alleging his belief that it was 
‘ so very notorious, as hardly to require 
formal proof.' This is indeed a novel 
mode of discussion — to make an assertion, 
and when called upon to substantiate it 
by evidence, to say that the fact is too 
notorious to require it, is a very simple 
and easy, but not a very convincing mode 
of arguing. One fact he did produce in 
the case of a young man who had con- 
tracted a debt for cigars. Now, as all 
debts of such a description are contracted 
in contravention of the rules of the college, 
the tradesmen who suffered them to be 
incurred, do so at their now risk. But 
what were the facts connected with this 
debt for cigars? wliy it was contracted, not 
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at Haileybury, or near that place, but in 
this metropolis, to one of those unprinci- 
pled tradesmen ever ready to take advan- 
tage of the thoughtlessness and inexperi- 
ence of young men. (Ilear^ hear !) All 
the blame, ne%*ertheless, is cast upon the 
authorities of the college, who by no pos- 
sibility could have any control over the 
reprobated proceeding, but who do all in 
their power to prevent the evils at which 
they most unjustly are alleged to connive. 
Mr. Sullivan was constrained to admit 
that • very great extravagancies * prevail 
* at the universities but his information 
as to the state of those great national esta- 
blishments was very defective, when he 
uthrmed that the young men in them, are 
‘ under more check than at Haileybury.* 
£very one acquainted with the subject 
knows that they are undermuch less. The 
reason, too, which Mr. Sullivan assigns 
for supposing that the check in the uni- 
versities is greater than ut Haileybury is, 
that there are seniors as well as juniors 
residing at the universities. Now, with 
respect to the universities, it is generally 
understood, the seniors and juniors do not 
associate. {HeaTfhear!) Tlic authorities 
of the college would rejoice in the disco- 
very of any method of making their disci- 
pline more effective and beneficial than it 
is. They would gladly receive any judi- 
cious suggestions for the improvement of 
the discipline of the college, but unfortu- 
nately, the objectors have nothing to offer. 
Mr. Sullivan being asked how far the ex- 
travagance of which he complained could 
be checked by any rules, answered that he 
was * not able to devise any rules.* He 
had nothing to offer. The objectors have 
hut one remedy, and that is to abolish the 
college. No doubt this will prevent young 
writers being idle and vicious at llailcy- 
biiry. Of the gentlemen occupied in pre- 
paring the minds of those destined to the 
civil service of the Company, it is im- 
possible to speak too highly. Those who 
are best acquainted with the manner in 
which they discharge their arduous duties, 
would be found their warmest panegyrists. 
No body of men have ever evinced more 
zeal to promote the literary advancement 
of those under their care, and I will 
add, no body of men have ever been more 
anxious to guard the morals of their, pupils 
than have the principal and professors of 
Haileybury. {Applause.) Th’is tribute is 
hut a just debt to their unwearied cxer- 
tions — it is one which I feel it my particu- 
lar duty, as an organ of the Court of Di- 
rectors, to perform on the present occasion, 
when, from the tenor' of the honourable 
proprietor's speech, the possibility might 
be inferred of the Court being actuated by 
any other feelin^p, fban those produced 
by a sense of the valuable services of the 
professors, and a profound respect fur 
their. public and private virtues.” He con- 


cluded, by requesting the court to pardon 
him for having occupied so much of its 
time, after the long detail into which the 
author of the motion had entered. 

Mr. Hott Mackenzie said, that having 
been repeatedly quoted by the hon. pro- 
prietor who originated this discussion, and 
pointedly alluded to by his hon. friend 
within the bar, he trusted the court would 
indulge him for a few minutes, while he 
endeavoured to explain some points on 
which he appeared to have been misunder- 
stood. He was much less anxious to vin. 
dicatc the consistency of opinions which 
he had himself enter tnined and announced, 
at an interval of about twenty years, than 
to prevent injustice being done, through 
the misinterpretation of his words, to an 
institution which he regarded with attach- 
ment, and to men who had done it and 
their country honour, and of whom he 
must ever think and speak with sentiments 
of affection and reverence. He admitted 
that the letter, which bad been referred to 
by his lion, friend, might be considered to 
justify a conclusion inconsistent with that 
which was maintained in the evidence 
quoted by the hon. proprietor. But it did 
not follow that there was any real incon- 
sistency in the different statements. He 
assuredly had never recommended the 
abolition of the college on grounds imply- 
ing any blame of the system on which it 
wa.s conducted, still less any denial of 
merit in the eminent men who belonged to 
it. The utmost possible excellence in the 
institution, as a seminary fur the instruc- 
tion of the civil servants as now selected, 
would still leave open the question, whe- 
ther by a different plan of patronage, equal 
or superior qualiffcations might not be 
secured in the young men sent to India, 
although the college censed to* exist; 
whether, in short, by a scheme, giving full 
scope to the competition w’liicli might be 
excited among the candidates for so valu- 
able a prize, you might not call forth 
exertions in the acquisition of the desired 
knowledge, that, with an extended sphere 
of selection, would produce effects not to 
be hoped for from any plan of direct in- 
struction. He had no wish to retract ono 
tittle of what he had said in praise of 
Haileybury and of its professors. In 
fact, his words had been too weak to 
express what he felt towards them. He 
had gone to the college at a more advanced 
age tlian was usual with the students ; and 
the number of students was more limited 
than ih subsequent years. He had been 
admitted to a great degree of intimacy 
with the professors : he was^ proud to 
think, that they had regarded him not 
more us a pupil than as a friend, and the 
instruction he had derived from tliem went 
far beyond the formal lessons of the class- 
room. lie looked back, indeed, to those 
evenings of ilelightful intercourse to which 
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they had admitted Idm, and to those dis- 
cussions in which he had witnessed the 
friendly collision of such minds so fur- 
nished with power, so stored with know- 
ledge, as those of Malthiis, Dcaltry, and 
Batten, stimulated as they were by dif- 
ferences of opinion, but directed by a 
candour and charity which controversy 
could not pervert or embitter, as full 
alike of improvement and of happiness*, 
and it was with the recollection of such 
things upon his mind, that he wrote the 
letter that had been referred to. Were 
there, he would ask, any terms of grati- 
tude or praise which the thought of such 
kindness from such men would not justify? 
Or need he say how much of aliection 
and reverence fur the individuals entered 
into his estimate of the value of the insti- 
tution they adorned ? But of that insti- 
tution he thought very highly, indepen- 
dently of all personal considerations. 
When, however, they discussed the utility of 
the college, it was not unimportant to 
advert to the date of the letter in question, 
which the lion, proprietor had naturally 
inquired. It must have been written, he 
believed, in 1812 or 1813, and it referred, 
of course, to the condition of things as 
existing when the college was first insti- 
tuted. Now to say nothing of the eminent 
qualillcations of the men selected as pro- 
fessors (and the name of Malthus will live 
with the literature of his country), it must, 
he thought, be allowed, both that the gene- 
ral means of education w^ere then very infe- 
rior to what they now arc. and that in the 
plan of the £ast-India College, a great 
stride had been mode in the road of im- 
provement. The Court of Directors might 
justly boast that, in providing for the in- 
struction of their servants, they had gone 
before the demands of the age, if the extent 
of those demands be estimated by the con. 
dition of existing seminaries. Not to 
mention oriental literature, for the acqui- 
sition of which the facilities were miserably 
scanty, there was not, he believed any 
where endowed a professorship of political 
economy : nor did he know where they 
could have looked for an established 
instructor in the general principles of law 
and in the philosophy of history ; and, in 
the best seminaries, the several branches of 
classical literature and science appear to 
have been taught too much on technical 
and exclusive systems, very imperfectly 
adapted for the wants of persons situated 
as the civil servants of the Company were. 
In all this, a great change has occurred. 
Schools, and colleges, and teachers have 
multiplied exceedingly ; the sphere of old 
institutions has been enlarged ; still more 
striking has been the improvement and 
increase of hooks calculated to assist the 
student. Ho believed that the college of 
Haileybury had operated in no trifling 
degree to promote this result; but, how- 


ever that might be, it was no impeachment 
of its intrinsic worth to aflfirm that other 
seminaries now equalled it ; and the merit 
of those who established it was not the less 
because others had followed the example 
of excellence they had set. If the question 
had arisen, whether the college of Ilailey- 
bury might he dispensed wdtli, it w'as not 
because it had retrograded (the fact was 
far otherwise), but because the general 
system of education had rapidly advanced. 
The language once used in speaking of the 
college relatively to other means of acqui- 
ring the desired knowledge, might very 
well change, without any change whatever 
in the persuasion of its actual merits. He 
had known it when tliose means were com- 
paratively imperfect, and, as already ex- 
plained, he had enjoyed special advantages 
from the frieiulship and intimacy of the 
professors. Of the excellence of the insti- 
tution, he thought then, and still continued 
to think, very highly. The special advan- 
tages which he had himself enjoyed, he 
could not sufficiently value ; but he was 
not for that reason to disguise from himself 
or others, that the lion, court might require, 
as the condition of their patronage, quali- 
fications far superior to any possessed by 
the humble individual that then addressed 
them; and that such qualifications would 
be abundantly supplied, though the college 
ceased to exist. Now this was Uic practical 
point to which the evidence given by him 
In 1832 W'as directed. He was called 
upon to consider it mainly on financial 
grounds, and he hod so to consider it with 
a strong feeling that our necessary demands 
press sore upon the people of India (a 
feeling that might naturally be somewhat 
exaggerated in the breast of one who had 
for so many years had the charge of tho 
financial department). He had to look to 
the existing means of education, scattered 
through the country at the time he >poke. 
He could not rest on the peculiar features 
w'hicb Haileybury presented at the period 
of its institution ; still less on the special 
advantages which he had himself personally 
enjoyed. The question was a general one 
Co be decided on general grounds, and 
with reference to the present and future 
interests of the country, not to the past 
character of the college. He thought it 
was not necessary, at least that it might be 
rendered unnecessary : but he never thought 
of abating one iota of the merit which he 
believed liiight justly be claimed both by 
the system of instruction pursued, and by 
the distinguished men who conducted it. 
He trusted it would never be put dow*n on 
such evidence as they had this day heard : 
for he W'as satisfied that the quotations read 
by the hon. proprietor w'cre calculated to 
convey a very erroneous impression of its 
real character. No institution, no indi- 
vidual could stand, if all the passages of a 
long series of years, from w'bich blame 
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could be referred, were culled and brought 
together, as if they formed a fair sample of 
the ordinary course and condition: and 
much that was alleged against Haileybury 
might more justly be taken for proof of 
the constant and zealous eflbrts made for 
the attainment of an excellence in morals, 
sucli as he feared was no where attained. 
His persuasion was, that in no other semi- 
nary was there less vice or irregularity ; 
he knew of none where any breach of pro- 
priety was so sure of immediate detection* 
The young men, indeed, could not go ten 
yards out of the way without being noticed* 
At other places the case was very different; 
and nothing could be more unjust than to 
infer perfection from the absence of com- 
plaint* At Edinburgh, for instance, we 
never heard of such things as were made 
the subject of proceedings at Haileybury, 
because the college discipline of the former 
did not extend beyond the walls of the 
college, and the students came within them 
merely at the hours of lecture. It would 
be ludicrous to infer, that there was no 
vice among the multitudes who attended 
it, merely because no notice was taken of 
vice. It was not less unreasonable to 
suppose that the conduct of the young men 
at Haileybury was peculiarly irregular, 
because tlie records of the college might 
exhibit, with a peculiar frequency (if it 
were so) complaints of irregularity. 7'hese 
things, instead of evidence to a relaxed 
discipline, proved in fact an extraordinary 
strictness; and if he were not afraid of 
being misunderstood, he should be inclined 
to say, that they had sometimes carried 
their restraints too far; that they had 
almost exacted too much for human nature. 
There was another thing to which he beg- 
ged permission briefly to advert ; and he 
the rather made the remark, because it 
appeared to him that, from inattention to 
the circumstance, erroneous judgments 
were sometimes formed on still more 
important branches of the Company’s 
government* The system of that govern- 
ment is a system of record ; it is a system 
too of kindly intercourse and confidence 
throughout the various grades of the ser- 
vice; and it having been hitherto conducted 
with a wonderful freedom from the al- 
tercations of party, its records, he be- 
lieved, exhibit a fulness and candour of 
explanation no where else to be found In 
papers relating to public business. .Error 
there must be ; but their contests would 
generally be found to be contests for the 
right; and the extensive use of writing, 
Instead of oral discussion and debate. Is 
favourable to the discovery of the truth. 
There is consequently to be found in the 
public proceedings a fjn^om in the expo- 
sition of what is, or Is thought to be faulty 
(and that often bjr ibe very parties respon- 
sible) which i^tild not be expected from 
men exedted by party antipathies, and 


addressing angry and prejudiced oppo- 
nents. Not only every act Is explained, 
but almost every thought is laid bare ; and 
there Is not only no attempt to conceal 
imperfection, but often a generous longing 
after excellence leads to a certain exagge- 
ration of defects. Those, therefore, who 
examine our records, with the desire of 
finding fault, and with feelings similar to 
those with which they might rightly judge 
the discussions of hostile parties, arc almost 
sure to be misled, just as if in private life 
you were to view in one light the con- 
fidence of a friend and the reluctant 
admission of an enemy. Frequently from 
this cause the government of the Company 
has been exposed to most unjust censure, 
when a candid mind might have seen rea- 
son to infer no ordinary excellence in the 
general working of that system, of which 
the defects were so freely proclaimed* 
Faults stated (possibly overstated) for the 
purpose of correction, are produced against 
ua, as if they were the fixed and habitual 
mlcs of our conduct. So it has fared with 
the college ; but he trusted that no coun- 
tenance would be given to such a mode of 
judgment in that court. The necessity of 
maintaining the college was, he repeated, 
quite a distinct question from that of tlie 
merits of the Institution, and of those who 
belonged to it. It was a question to be 
decided upon, a consideration of facts and 
circumstances very imperfectly before that 
court : for the late act had prescribed most 
important changes, to which he need not 
now more particularly advert; and it was 
one which ought, in his opinion, to be left 
in the hands ofthehon. Courtand of his Ma- 
jesty’s government ; howsoever, therefore, 
he might doubt the propriety of keeping 
up the college, he should feel it to be his 
duty to vote against the motion of the hon. 
proprietor, if pressed to a division. He 
had risen merely to say a few words in 
explanation of certain expressions that 
appeared to have been misunderstood. 
He ought to apologise for having so much 
exceeded bis original purpose : but he 
trusted that they would not think he had 
digressed improperly, while be bore his 
humble testimony to the merits of an insti- 
tution endeared to him by many delightful 
recollections, and paid the just tribute of 
admiration and respect to those excellent 
and eminent persons whom it was his most 
valuable privilege to have possessed as his 
Instructors, and his highest honour to have 
numbered among his friends : nor would, 
he hoji^d, any observations be thought to 
be misplaced, which tended to guard 
against unjust reproach those in whose 
service and society he had spent the largest, 
the happiest portion of his life* He cor- 
dially thanked the court for the patience 
with which they had listened to him. 

Mr. After the very able 

end eloquent speeches which wo hive heard 
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from the deputy chairman and the right 
hon. proprietor who followed him (Mr. 
Holt Mackenzie), I feel reluctance in 
occupying the attention of the court ; but 
having taken some part when the subject 
was unexpectedly brought forward, 1 do 
not think it consistent to remain silent, 
after having had an opportunity of consi- 
dering it more maturely. It did appear 
to me at that time, and I now feel con- 
firmed in my opinion, that whilst the 
question of the continuance or the abolition 
of the college is supposed to he under the 
direct consideration of the Board of Con- 
trol and the Court of Directors, the dis- 
cussing it in this court, and at this time, 
might have been dispensed with. I think, 
also, that if that question hinges upon the 
point of expense, and upon the altered 
position of the Company, it might have 
been brought forward, and should have 
been debated, without un attack upon the 
professors of the college, and without 
bringing together a string of charges 
against the students, for acts of misconduct 
during a long series of years. It is far 
from my thoughts to suspect the hon. 
proprietor who has made the motion of 
want of due deliberation on the subject, 
because I w'cll know the pains which he 
bestows upon every one to which he directs 
his attention ; but I do regret that lie has 
not spared the feelings of those w'ho have 
undertaken the laborious and anxious 
task of educating and governing young 
men, at a time of life and under circuni- 
stances which, perhaps, render good ma- 
nagement peculiarly difficult. I lament 
that any grounds for complaint as to the 
conduct of the students should have existed, 
but 1 should more lament the manner in 
which the lion, proprietor has referred to 
them, if the so doing had not drawn forth 
the powerful observations which have been 
made in defence of the college, and which 
have exhibited the brighter side of the 
picture, as contrasted with that taken by 
the hon. mover. It is in the consoling fact, 
that amidst some failures the college has 
supplied India with many distinguished 
and most able servants, that the principal 
and professors of the college must find the 
reward of their anxious labours; and re- 
membering, as 1 do, instances of the mis. 
chief arising formerly from not having, at 
our stations in India, individuals who were 
acquainted with the languages of India, 
and who, therefore, were obliged to rely 
upon the version of interpreters, I do at- 
tach great importance to the number of 
proficients in those languages with which 
the college has supplied our eastern terri- 
tories. Ify however the situation of the 
Company, together with the increased 
moans of acquiring instruction in the lan- 
guages of India, render it good policy to 
dispense with tlie college^ it is but justice 
to bear in mind, that it is to that establish- 


ment we are principally indebted for those 
extended sources of instruction. In saying 
that wu no longer require the services of 
Hailcybury college, we ought to acknow- 
ledge what those services have been, and 
that but for that institution, we should pro- 
bably have looked in vain for that host of 
teachers who, it is urged, can take its place. 
If the establishment is no longer to exist, 
its setting should be bright and unclouded 
— and if its professors have not, in all in- 
stances, accomplished all they wished, we 
should acknowledge with gratitude the 
good which they have done towards car- 
rying into effect the object of the pro- 
prietors. We have this day been gratified by 
one example of what Hailcybury has done, 
in the instance of the right hon. proprietor 
who has just addressed the court, and who 
has shewn its prevailing results in bright 
and cheering colours. Under the view of 
the subject which I have taken, I shall 
vote for its remaining under the manage, 
ment of the Court of Directors, without 
the interference of this court. 

Mr. Pounder said, that having taken a 
part in the motion made eleven years ago, 
by the late Mr. Kinnaird to put down this 
institution — having, he repeated, taken an 
active part in favour of the college on that 
occasion, he could not consent to give a 
silent vote on the present ; though, he 
supposed, that the death warrant of the 
college was signed, and its death-knell 
already tolled, and that it must give way 
to public opinion as a mere question of 
expense. He was prepared to admit that 
the college was not so necessary as it was 
thirty years ago ; but, let him ask, if they 
were to give it up, as he supposed they 
now should, in what way were they to 
supply its loss? for most certainly it 
could not be disputed, that the Company 
never had such servants as were supplied 
from this college. Never had the quali- 
fications of the Company's civil servants 
been so high, as since the establishment of 
Hailcybury. He did not deny that other 
institutions might furnish men equally 
well qualified in many respects, but it was 
not a question of mere education ; they 
wanted for their civil service men of mo- 
rals, of religion, of Christianity ; they 
wanted for their public service, men im- 
bued with true Christian principle ; these 
were the men necessary to uphold and ex- 
tend our infiueqce in India. In supply, 
ing such men, he asked wliat succ^a- 
neum should they have for this college ? 
They all knew the men who had long 
presided over it; they knew the talents 
and virtues of Mai thus and Dealtry, and 
others who had long been the ornaments of 
that institution. 'W ho were to supply their 
places ill instilling in the minds of young 
men, going out to India in the service of 
the Company, those moral and religious 
principles which are to govern their con- 
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duct ? 11c admitted all that had hecn 

■aid about the practicability of supplying 
men with many of the qiialiHcations neces- 
sary to the civil service of the Company : 
but surely it would not be contended that 
these are all that is necessary? The moral 
and religious qualifications to which he 
had alluded, were, in his opinion, even 
more essential than the others. As to the 
advantages which had been derived from 
Haileybury College, he thought there 
could be no doubt, and if it were neces- 
aary he could produce proofs on the au- 
thority of Lord Minto, to shew how much 
the Company’s service was indebted to that 
institution. He would say that it could 
not bear a comparison with Cambridge 
or Oxford in some respects, but in others 
it had a decided advantage over them. 
As to irregularities, it was impossible 
wholly to prevent them where large num- 
bers attended. However, he was sure that 
any decision to which the court might 
come, with respect to the suppression of 
the institution, would not be founded on 
its being more irregular than other iiisti. 
tutions for the education of youth. He 
would beg of the court, then, not to come 
to any hasty decision on this subject ; not 
to adopt a course which they might after- 
wards repent. Nothing was more easy 
than to bring charges as to tlie institution 
not being properly conducted. Such 
charges were easily made and readily lis- 
tened to; it reminded him of the old re- 
mark : He that goeth about to persuade 
a multitude that they arc not so well go- 
verned as they should be, will never want 
an attentive audience.” It was, he re- 
peated, very easy to say that an institution 
was not worth the expense of keeping it 
up ; but if an institution was defective, let 
it be reformed ; there was a great diffe- 
rence between reforming and destroying ; 
such was the prevailing feeling nt the pre- 
sent day, that he should not be at all sur- 
prised to bear that the church was not 
worth the expense of keeping it up. I1iis 
was the sort of reform practised in the pre- 
sent day; they first talked of reforming 
the abuse of an institution, and then, when 
reform could go no farther, they talked of 
putting down the institution altogether. 
It was so in the present case : they talked 
first of reforming this college, and now 
they talked of putting it down. He was 
no friend to the standiug abuses of any 
institution ; on the contrary, he should be 
glad to see them reformed, and he re- 
joiced to find that an amelioration was 
taking place in many points where it was 
greatly required. For instance, it was an 
amelioration, that three bishops should 
now be sent out to that country which had 
been so long deprived of the benefits of 
Christian instruction — 

Col. Stanhope.^** Question ! Question !” 

Mr. Poynder said, that what he was 


IAug. 

saying was quite to the question before the 
court, and he would not be put down by 
one who hated to hear even the name of 
religion, and who, if he could, would pre- 
vent its extension ; but that lion, proprie- 
tor’s notions had not, and he trusted never 
would, prevail in that court. Referring to 
the question on which the court was now 
called on to decide, lie would again vlmi- 
ture to impress upon it the prudence of 
not coming to a hasty decision upon so im- 
portant a matter, or of taking a step which 
they might have cause to repent. 

Mr. Lowndes said, that he had attended 
there for the purpose of hearing what was 
said on both sides; and as there were many 
gentlemen in that court who were not dis- 
posed to give him a fair hearing, he had 
asked, and w'as promised the protection 
of one of the directors within the bar (Mr. 
Shepherd). {A Itiugh ) The hon. pro- 
prietor then proceeded to address the court 
at some length, but his remarks were 
made with such rapidity, and the transition 
from one subject to another so frequent, 
that we can do little more than give the 
general import of his observations. He 
said that the present question was a ques- 
tion of reform, and ho remarked, that in 
the original general question of reform, 
the only good parts had originated with 
the Tories. 'Flic hon. member next ex- 
pressed a hope that the directors would, 
in future, give a little more timely notice 
of their courts, and the subjects to be 
brought under their consideration. It was 
by mere accident that he heard of the 
court from a gentleman who dined with 
him on Monday last. It would not cost 
the directors more than a few shillings to 
give such a notice to every proprietor, re- 
siding within a moderate distance, as 
would reach them time enough to insure 
their attendance. The consequence of not 
giving such notice was, that many pro- 
prietors were absent from the court who 
would otherwise be very willing to attend. 
He would now say a word as to the ques- 
tion before the court ; he wuiild beg of 
them not to act precipitately. lie next ad- 
verted to the tea-trade, and dwelt upon the 
advantages w'hich would have resulted 
had that part of the Company’s business 
been retained. The hon. proprietor then 
odverted to the vote by ballot, adding that 
he could not conceive how any honest man 
could be the advocate of such a system ; 
a man, he observed, must be a great rogue 
who could promise liis vote one way and 
give it another. For his own part, al- 
though the votes in that court were taken 
by ballot, he bad always (departed from it 
as much as he could, by holding his paper 
in his hand to shew which way he voted ; 
and he hoped in God the day would never 
come when the ballot system would be 
generally adopted in this country. With 
respect to Haileybury College, he would 
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object to its being put down until nil the 
HODS and nephews of the directors were 
educated in it. (W laugh^ At the same 
time he would contend, that as its great 
advantage was in instructing the servants 
of tlie Company in the eastern languages, it 
ought to be kept up in that country where 
those languages were spoken. The hoii. 
proprietor next adverted to the necessity 
of the court considering the case of their 
naval and military officers more than they 
had done, and he contended that a certain 
number of cadetships should be reserved 
for the sons of those officers who had been 
killed in the Company's service. Such a 
system would be highly creditable to the 
Company's liberality, and would at the 
same time be a well -merited reward for the 
services of some of their bravest servants. 
Tlie hon. proprietor again adverted to due 
notice not being given of the meeting of 
the courts, and, he added, he could give 
a reason fur it : no doubt some of the 
directors said, If we give due notice of 
this, that d-— ^ fellow Lowndes will be 
here troubling us with his nonsense." {^A 
laugh.) They, therefore, wished to have 
the whole thing quietly to themselves, to 
the exclusion of those who, like himself, 
were disposed to take an active part, as well 
as independent pait, in their proceedings. 
As to liaileyhury College, whatever might 
be the necessity for its continuance or abo- 
lition, be must say that until that day he 
had never heard any thing against its mural 
character ; there was to be sure a little 
mutiny amongst the students at one time ; 
however, that was little better than a 
** barring out" at school ; at the same time 
it was to he condemned, inasmuch as it was 
a rebellion against the authority of those 
by wJiom the pupils were educated. That 
was a course which never throve with any 
who adopted it ; and lie had always pre- 
dicted the downfall of Napoleon from the 
time he heard that he had turned his can- 
non against Louis XVI., who had given 
him his education. The hon. proprietor 
proceeded to observe, that lie was not a 
Tory ; he was one who would support the 
reform of all proved abuses ; but when 
he saw tlie people of this country hunting 
out for abuses in holes and corners, and 
creating the very thing they pretended to 
correct, he would hesitate before be joined 
them. The hon. proprietor was proceed- 
ing when he was called to order by-- 

The Chairman^ who reminded him of 
the necessity of confining himself to tlie 
question before the court. 

Mr. Lowndes contended that he was 
quite in order, that he was speaking to the 
question, but the fact was that the hon. 
gentlemen behind the bar were aware that 
their dinner was ready, and did not wish 
to be delayed ; but as some of them bad 
ofien ** roasted him," ho would now in 
return take care that they were over. 


roasted. {A laugh ) He was surprised 
that his hon. friend Mr. Shepherd, who 
had promised to gain him a patient hear- 
ing, had not interfered in his behalf. The 
hon. proprietor then proceeded to address 
the court a short time longer in the same 
strain, but did not again touch on the 
question before it. 

Mr. Weeding said, he had read the mo- 
tion of the hon. proprietor, w'hich he bad 
prefaced by a very able speech, and he cer- 
tainly approved of that motion, the effect 
of wliieh would be to give to the Court of 
Directors that accession of power which 
was necessary for accomplishing that ob- 
ject, the abolition of the college, which, 
he understood, they themselves had in 
view ; for it appeared that they had already 
taken some steps towards the abolition of 
the college. (A'i), 710/) It unquestionably 
was reported, that some steps had been 
adopted by the Court of Directors for 
doing away with the college, lie was 
friendly to such a course ; because, to lay 
it down as a rule that a proper education 
could only be obtained in one particular 
seminary, was as unjust as it was ridicu- 
lous. Was it nut absurd, was it not mon- 
strous, to assert, that morals could only 
be imparti'd in a given place ? Was it 
not a reflection on the good sense of pa- 
rents to say, that they could not select a 
proper school for their suns, and that, 
therefore, they should send them nowhere 
else, preparatory to their proceeding to 
India, but to Haileybury? It was not 
deemed necessary that the Governor-gene- 
ral of India should be thus educated; and 
very many of their principal and most able 
functionaries had not been instructed at 
Haileybury. In his opinion they ought 
not, by confining themselves to one esta- 
blishment, to forego the advantages which 
many other seats of education held out to 
them. What, he would ask, was the na* 
tiirc of the motion then before the court? 
Why, it went to encourage perseverance 
in the intention whicli it had been stated 
the directors entertained — lliat intention 
being to do away with a useless and very 
expensive establishment. It was quite 
evident that the money expended was much 
greater than the value received ; and that 
being the case, he thought that the Court 
of Directors ought to accept the offer now 
made, whicli .was to strengthen their hands 
and to hasten the achievement of this ob- 
ject. The proprietors thanked the Court 
of Directors for what they had already 
done — they entirely approved of the steps 
they bad taken, and they were anxious to 
leave it to tfie executive body to adopt such 
other measures, with reference to this sub- 
ject, as they might think fit. He hoped 
the directors would accede to this propo- 
sition. He trusted that they would for- 
give tlie hon. mover his speech— that they 
would overlook what he had said in his 
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seal— that they would not dwell upon 
many points to which » in the ardour of the 
moment, he had felt it necessary to refer ; 
but that, looking at the question dispas, 
aionately, they would see the propriety of 
acceding to the motion, tlie effect of which 
would be to arm the executive body with 
additional power. 

Sir C. Fvrhes said, it had not been his 
intention to offer himself to the notice of 
the court on this subject, but it did appear 
to him that they had begun at the wrong 
end. It had been stated that certain pro- 
ceedings, w'ith respect to the abolition of 
Haileybury College, had already taken 
place. He, therefore, was of opinion that 
it would have been better for the hon. 
mover to have called for a report of those 
proceedings in the first instance. The 
question was a very important one ; and 
he felt that at the present moment they 
were not in a state to entertain it. Situa- 
ted as he felt himself, he must therefore 
vote against the motion, because really tbe 
court knew little or nothing about the mat- 
ter. He must say, in justice to Hailey- 
bury College, that there were some go^ 
grounds for speaking well of that esta- 
blishment. He was, unfortunately, aware 
of two cases in which young men had been 
removed from the college for improper 
conduct ; but he was obliged to admit that, 
in both instances, the parties deserved what 
they had met with, and he never attached 
any blame to the college council. On the 
other hand he must observe, tliat several 
young friends of his, and two in particu- 
lar lately, had quitted the college greatly 
benefited by their sojourn there. He, 
therefore, was not one of those who w'ere 
for condemning the college as a useless es- 
tablishment. He entirely concurred in 
what had fallen from the lion, proprietor 
opposite (Mr. Poynder). Like him, he 
was anxious to sec young men of steady 
moral character and conduct going out to 
India. He cared less for splendid abilities 
or extensive acquirements, than for good- 
ness of disposition and kindness of temper 
and manners. These were tlie qualities 
most essential for the guidance of persons 
whose duties led them to mix with, and to 
rule over, the natives of India. He had 
known young men possessing those quali- 
ties, with very moderate acquirements, to 
have gone out to India, and tohave acquired 
the esteem of their superiors, and the affec- 
tions and confidence of the people of India, 
ill a much greater degree than others w ho 
were possessed of more splendid talents. 

Mr. AateU said, that after the length to 
which the discussion had extended, it was 
not bis intention to make many remarks ; 
but he could not remain entirely silent, 
when a question of this nature was brought 
under the consideration of the Court. 
Having, from the foundation of tlie col- 
lege, viewed, ivitfa an impartial eye, both 


its advantages and disadvantages, be had 
arrived at this conclusion, namely, that 
the Company were perfectly right in esta- 
blishing it. The observations which had 
been addressed to the proprietors by an 
hon. gentleman (Mr. H. Mackenzie) who 
was not now present, carried great weight 
with them. Whatever might be said of 
the evidence of that hon. gentleman before 
a committee of the House of Commons, 
Ills conduct this day had been most cre- 
ditable to himself, and must have been 
highly gratifying to the Court. Assuredly, 
the establishment in which that hon. gen- 
tleman was educated, and where those abi- 
lities which he had displayed on this occa- 
sion had been nurtured and developed, 
could not be of so useless or worthless a 
character as the hon. mover seemed to sup- 
pose. The hon. mover had mode a speech 
wholly dissimilar from the resolution wMth 
which he concluded- That resolution point- 
ed at the finances of India, and adverted to 
the remittances necessary for the payment 
of the dividends on tlie Company's stock ; 
and the state of those finances was as- 
signed as the reason for immediately dis- 
continuing the college. Now, upon these 
points, the hon. gentleman had not made 
a single obser\’ation — No, but the hoii. 
gentleman, in u speech of two hours long, 
hud entered into a tirade against the man- 
ner In which the college hud been con- 
ducted, from 1805 to the present year, 
1835. It never was contended that this 
college, more than any other, was not 
liable to some errors and abuses ; but that 
they were more glaring or more extensive 
in this, than in any other great scholastic 
establishnicnts, he wholly denied. He 
thought •that the hon. gentleman might 
with great propriety have confined his 
remarks to tlic situation of tlie college as 
it now stood ; it would have been more 
just if he iiad done so, instead of following 
the fasiiion, and adverting to circiimstanccN 
that had occurred several years ago. If 
the hon. gentleman had taken this course, 
he would iiave found that the acquirement 
of various branches of knowledge and 
learning, and, wliaC was of more impor- 
tance, tiiat instruction in moral and reli- 
gious duties, were sedulously attended to 
at Haileybury college. The hon. gent'^- 
man had taken offence at the letter which 
tbe rector of Huiiwell had thought proper 
to publish. That was, how'ever, a mat- 
ter to be settled between the rector of 
Han well and the hon. gentleman. He, 
however, would say, that he was extremely 
glad to see the voluntary testimony of tliat 
reverend individual in favour of the col** 
lege. He thought that such a testimony 
ought to have had some effect on the 
mind of the lion, proprietor, since it 
tended to prove that tlie college w*as not, 
as he hod asserted, relaxed with respect to 
moral discipline. The hon, proprietor 
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had occupied two hours in reading ex- 
tracts, to prove that irregularities had oc- 
curred from time to time in the college. 
Now. the inference which he (Mr. Astell) 
drew from these statements, was precisely 
the reverse of that at which the hon pro- 
prietor had arrived ; in his opinion, if 
the discipline of the college had been lux 
instead of being rigid, they would never 
have heard of these irregularities, which 
formed the exception and not the rule. — 
Young men of great talents, of great ac- 
quirements, and of great moral worth, had 
proceeded from llaileybury ; tlu»y had 
done essential service to India, and had 
assisted tii raising that frame of govern- 
ment which would cause the Company 
to he regarded with honour and approba- 
tion by jiosterity. Tlie hon. proprietor 
had told them in his resolution ** that with 
this conviction, the Court of Proprietors 
most cordiidiy approve of the steps taken 
l>y the Court of Directors for the abolition 
of the college.” What steps, he should be 
glad to know, bad been taken ? Tiie lum. 
proprietor had no authority for making 
such a statement. The court know no- 
thing on the subject —there was no evi- 
dence before it that any such steps had 
been adopted. He looked upon tlie mo- 
tion of the lioii. proprietor as iiiiKeasonabie 
and inconvenient ; and he, for one, would 
never sit and Itear the college censored and 
vilified, witliout boldly asserting that the 
establishment bad been a blessing to In- 
dia, and that it bad raised the Company 
in the estimation of the public, more than 
almost any aet tliey bad ever performed, 
(//ear, hear!) That distinguished man, 
the lute Mr. Grant, who was the founder 
of the college, deserved the greatest praise 
for Jiis exertions ; ami the enlightened pro- 
fessors who had from time to time given 
their services to the cstablislimciit, ought 
never to bi? spoken of but in terms of re- 
verence and respect. Such was his view 
of the ca.se ; and therefore he would not 
consent to any alteration in,or to the with- 
drawal of the re.solution, but would meet 
it with H direct negative. 

Mr. Fielder rose to reply. He said it 
had been iidmitted hy hon. directors and 
proprietors, that on the score of economy 
and ineflicieiicy of the sy.stem, Hailey- 
bury ought to be abolished ; but it whs 
said that the motion was unnecessary, or 
at least ought not now to be brought for- 
ward. If so, he was at a loss to account 
for the petition under seal of the £ast- 
Iiidia Company near two years since, 
which declared the inelficieney of the 
system, and on that ground, as well us oil 
timt of the enormous and totally unneces- 
sary expense of jL'500 per annum for each 
youtby earnestly re<iuired that the college 
should be abolished. He would inquire 
whether in 1817 and at subsequent times, 
when the college proceedings were com- 
ylsirtt.Jui*rw.N. S. Voi. 17. No.fiS. 


phii'ied of, and the proprietors miieli 
wished, as well for the sake of India as for 
the sake of the youths and parents, to abo- 
lish the institution, procrastination had 
not been invariably the order of the day? 
It had been then said, wait and see what 
time and fresh measures will do ; he 
would ask, has the result been favourable 
or otherwise? He naturally looked at 
tlic learned principars own detail, and 
other evidence before Parliament in 1833, 
embracing a period of twenty-six years, 
which induced the court to come to the 
conclusion that the college ought to be 
abolished ; still no progress was made, and 
it really appeared to him that there was 
ill some quarter a disinclination to abolish 
the institution, nltliougii its abolition was 
admitted to be necessary, and it seemed 
to be left for further consideration sine 
die. ( Hear, hear !) It was urged that 
the evils should not have been mentioned, 
and that he had raked them up, ns an 
hon. gentleman hud termed it, from 
the cominenccment. Had they been 
kept back, what would iiave been the 
observation then? It would have been 
urged that the system was good, that it 
had worked well, and that the expense 
was trilling when compared to the great 
good it had .spread over all India. In 
answer to the charge of bis having raked 
lip the evils, he would take leave to reply, 
that .such charge should be transferred to 
those who had given the evidence, and 
brought thorn to public view. He would 
inquire, had lie ndditeed a single fact from 
personal observation, verbal or other in- 
formation, or from any account whatever 
save from those documents and evidence 
before Parliament and in tlie bands of pro- 
prietors? {Hear !) He would ask, who 
bad raked up the evils of Haileybiiry ? 
Why no other than Mr. Malthus, one of 
its professors, he having detailctl them for 
a period of twelve years, ending in 1817, 
ill a book written for circulation. Was 
not Dr. Batten, the principal and highest 
officer of the establishment, another who 
Jiad done so, and had he not at length 
detailed them in 1832 before Parliament, 
for the long period of twenty- six years ? 
(Hear^ hear !} Had not many gentle- 
men, in evidence before Parliament, de- 
clared the. evils of the college, and that 
it ought to be no more? and had not 
the whole proceedings been circulated 
amongst the proprietors? Could it, there- 
fore, he fairly laid to hi.s chai'ge that he 
had raked up the evils, when in fact he 
had only, in the conscientious di.scharge 
of his duty, laid before the court 
those evils which had been gathered to- 
gether hy Professor Malthus in his own 
book — by the principal of the institution, 
in his own evidence before Parliament, 
and hy others. {Hear, hear!) He had 
alluded to the evidence of Mr. Holt Mac- 
Ci M) 
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kenzie, pven in 1832 before Paiiiiiiueiit, 
to shew that Huileybiiry was toiulty un- 
necessary anil most extravaftant, iiiiU he 
could not see that it was inconsistent 
with a letter written by him in I813« as 
to the former state of that place ; for the 
bon. proprietor, in answer to a question 
be bad just put to him. said, that he left 
the school some time in 1807, a time very 
shortly after the iiistitutioirs insulation 
at Haileybtiry, and previous to the first 
grand rebellion, as it was termed ; and 
the bon. proprietor appeared to be cor- 
rect ill speaking of tJie discipline and 
conduct as it was in the year ]>*06 and 
part of 1807. 'J'hc letter, therefore, could 
not he quoted to controvert evidence 
solemnly given before the British Parlia- 
ment in 1832, twenty-six years after- 
^ivai-ds. {Hear!) With reference to Mr, 
Sullivan's evidence, it had been urged 
that he was mistaken upon some points 
with regard to discipline and habits, as 
well at Flaileybiiry as at the national 
universities, and that Mr, Edmonstone 
and JVfr. Courtney were of a ditTereiit 
opinion willi Mr. Sullivan. He (Mr. F.) 
had himself referred to the evidence of 
Mr. Courtney, in particulur, as corrobo- 
rating Mr. Sullivan upon many important 
points, and to his having stated that Mr. 
Sullivan’s information ought to he atten- 
ded to. It was an error to suppose that 
he (Mr. F ) had attacked the characters 
of the officers of the institution, or of the 
youths : that never was his intention. He 
had chiefly relied on the representations of 
the professors themselves, and h. id express- 
ly disclaimed the least imputation on any 
one, and attributed to the erroneous system 
alone, the having occasioned the evils de- 
tailed by the evidence and documents. 
It was said that he wished to interfere 
with the Court of Directors, and to take 
the matter out of their hands. Now, if 
hon. proprietors would but read the mo- 
tion, they would find the contrary was 
the case, for it agreed with the directors 
in their own resolves to abolish the col- 
lege — it thanked them for so doing, and 
it earnestly entreated them to pursue 
those measures they, the directors, 
deemed best to accomplish Xhe object. 
{Hear^ hear /) It had been urged that 
the youths at Hailcybury were nut worse 
than those at the universities or public 
schools ; but this surely was no reason 
whatever for continuing the institution; 
for Haileybury was a special institution, 
intended for most sfiecial purposes, for 
great and desirable objects, not attainable 
at any other place : otherwise, he would 
ask, why an establishment of such mag- 
nitude was created and kept up at such an 
enormous expense? He (Mr. F.) did 
not expect to find perfection in any per- 
son or at any institution, and wished to 
make due allowance for youthful frailties 


and irregularities ; but he strenuously con- 
tended, that when a public company vo- 
lunteered a special institution, supported 
it year after year for nearly tlie third of a 
century, at an enormous expense, for the 
express purpose of establishing a much 
better system for learning, and of a peen- 
liar preventive system us to discipline, 
morals, and habits, every one hail an un- 
doubted right to expect it to ettord much 
greater mlvaiitages thiin could he gained 
elsewhere; and. that when the system as 
to the Oriental languages and as to disci, 
pline failed, after a trial of thirty years, 
the ('ornpHny was boiirul to abandon the 
institntion altogether, to save the enor- 
mous expense, and to cast nil the care 
and all the responsibility on the parents, 
and to require tliem to find ])ropcr qiiali- 
fiiMtioiis fur their sons accordinir to their 
own means and inclinations. (Hear, hnir, 
hear f) It had also been iiru:ed that Hai- 
leybury bad produced splendid examples, 
lie had always admitted, that men of 
great talent, learning, integrity and honour, 
combined with most, iisel'id conduct, bad 
come from Haileybury, and this he did in 
the fullest manner; but, he would in- 
quire, was it to Haileybury tliey owed 
such talent, honour, and good habits ? 
Could it be insisted upon for an instant, 
that those excellent qualities woiihl not 
have had equal growth at Cambridge or 
Oxfoid, or in oiir public schools? would 
they not Iiavc* made the like proficiency 
in learning at other places as at llailey- 
biiry? unless it was roiiteridcd that Hai- 
leyliiiry was to be deemed so pure, so 
excellent, and so transcLmdant, as to be 
far above all other institutions. (Hear, 
hear!) It had been asked whether, in the 
event of Huileybiiry being abolished, there 
was to be any ot hi. r appropriate institii- 
tion substituted in its stead, on the score 
of religion and morality. He should 
think that Hailpybiiry was not the only 
pure fountain of religion, morality, and 
good habits in England, there being, he 
hoped, other institutions to be found quite 
sufficient for every purpose which English 
youths might require for their conduct, 
either in Asia or in Europe. (Hear, 
hear f) But, be that ns it may, he would 
take leave to suggest that tiie East- India 
Company, looking, us it was bound to do, 
to its own peculiar situation and circum- 
stances. would act wisely in ridding itself, 
not only of the heavy annual charge which 
it occasions on the revenues of India, but 
also of the deep responsibility of the care 
and education of the yoiit(}s, and to cast 
the whole of such liabilities on the heads 
of those ordained by nature to be the most 
willing and most able to hear them. 
(Hear!) He meant that each parent 
should have the custody, care, and res- 
ponsibiliry of his own offispringi and edu- 
cate him ns ntfection and good sense 
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would naturally Auggest, in order to the 
youth being duly qualified in point of ac- 
quirements, right principles, and good ha- 
Mta» according to a strict and proper test 
of examiiiiition to he prescribed by the 
East India Company; and lie would se- 
riously inquire, where was the parent in 
either England, Scotland, or Ireland, 
having the olfer of a valuable writership 
fora son, on the condition that he should, 
by a given time, be duly qualified for the 
appointment, who would not eagerly take 
upon himself all the watchful cure, soli- 
citude and exertions which parental feel- 
ings and anxiety could suggest un<l eitect, 
in order that such a valuable appointment 
should not be lost to bis family ? {Hear, 
hear, hear!) In regard to the irregida- 
rities at Ilaileybury, he had felt it to he 
his conscientious duty, though a very 
painful one, not only to shew that the Hal- 
leyhury system was erroneous, but also to 
lay before the court the evils arising out of 
that system, which, he repeated, he had 
done only from the statements of the 
principal, Dr. Batten, himself, of Mr. 
Malthus, one of the professors, from the 
college proceedings, and from the other 
dorumeiits before Burliaineiit, aiui whierh 
had been placed in the haiuls of the pro- 
prietors for serious perusal, aiul for such 
comments and proceedings as might arise 
out of them ; otherwise, why so placed? 
{Hear, hear!) He would again observe 
that he did not impute blame to a fair 
trial of the system, neither did he impugn 
the professors or the youths, b4it solely 
the system ; and, in conclusion, he would 
remark, that as the Court of Directors 
had by a large majority, after long and 
mature deliberation, resolved for the abo- 
lition of Ilailcybury, and had correspon- 
ded with the late Board of Control with 
a view to their resolutions being carried 
into etfect ; and as thiit Board had fully 
coincided with the directors’ resolutions, 
considering, on the score of inutility and 
expense, that there was no ground what- 
ever for its continuance, he could not 
iearn that there was any good cause 
against his motion being ud<iptcd. (Hear!) 

The Chairman having inti muted that 
t)ie proceedings of the two boards were 
not upon record in the Court of Proprie- 
tors,— 

Mr. Fielder then said, he would inquire 
of the hull. Chairman, whether the Court 
of Directors had nut, by a large majority, 
come to the resolution that, it was most 
desirable, on the grounds of ineflicieiicy 
and of great expense, to abolish the insti- 
tution, and whether a correspondence 
had not taken place between the Court of 
Directors and the late Board of Control 
upon the subject, and whetbtr the board 
had not coincidi^d with the directors* reso- 
lutions, for the abolition of the place at 
some and what period ? {Hear !) 


The Chairman declined giving an an- 
swer to the questions. 

Mr. Fielder then observed, that if the 
hon. Chairman felt a difficulty in answer- 
ing the questions he would not press them, 
hut would consequently dniw his own 
conclusion, that he w'as w^urranted in the 
assertion he had made. And he then con- 
tended, that the various circiimstanccB 
detailed by him had not been met by any 
arpimeiits advanced in favour of the in- 
stitution, so as to alter his opinion ; and 
he therefore felt hound to press his mo- 
tion ; hut if unsuccessfully, it would be a 
safisbiction to him that he had perforinrd 
his duty to the absent natives of Imlia 
and to the proprietors at large. {Hear, 
hear, hear!) 

Mr. Ijnwndes.~-~** Does it. cost £500 a- 
year to maintain n youth al Haileybury ! 
A young man can he supported at the 
universily for jCSOO a year.** 

The Chairman said, the originator of the 
motion had u right to lepfy, hut the hon. 
proprietor, who had already spoken, was 
out of order in beginning to uddie&s the 
court again. 

Sir 6’. For! cs said, the hon. mover had 
asked wheilier the Court of Directors had, 
orh.id not, by a large majority, agreed to 
the abolition of the college? That ques- 
tion had nut been answered, and there, 
fore he must take the fact as admitted. 
If he were wrong the hon. chairman could 
set him right. If such a deter mi natioii 
bad been come to, it formed another rea- 
stui for his anxiously desiring to know on 
what grounds the directors had formed 
their decision. 

Mr. Lowndes asked, what w'as the 
yearly expense of maintaining a young 
man at Haileybury ? 

The Chairman said, it fluctuated in 
amount according to the number of stu- 
dents in the college. In one particular 
year the number was so small, that he be- 
lieved the expense w’as about £500 each ; 
but if the number of scholars which the 
Company originally contemplated had been 
oil the establishment, the expense would 
have been much less. 

Mr. Lowndes . — “ Why should there be 
concealments if there is nothing wrong ?" 

Mr. Lindsay , — " There is no conceal- 
ment. It is. a fluctuating expense, de- 
petiding on the number of students. 
When the number is small, the expense 
is larger than it otherwise would he. If 
there were 120 scholars, which number 
the college would contain, then the ex- 
pense would not exceed J&200 a-year. 
The question was then put- 

Mr. FuHer was willing to omit the 
words relalive to the dividends. {No, no/) 

The iiiotioM uus then negatived on q 
show of hands. 
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AKNULMEVr or THE APPOINTMENT OF 

LORO HEYTESBURY AS GOVERNOR- 

GENERAL. 

Mr. Mills said* lie had expected that an 
luflueiiclal friend of his would have at- 
tended for the purpose of giving notice of 
a motion relative to the appointment and 
annulment of the appointment of Lord 
Heytesbury ; but as he was not present, 
he (Mr. Mills) would liiinself bring it 
tbrwanl on the 15tii inst. The interests 
of India, and the independence of that 
court, rendered it necessary that the 
papers upon this subject should be placed 
ill the hands of the proprietors, wlicii 
they would bo enabled to judge for tbeni> 
selves 

Sir C, Forbe/t. — “ It is quite irregular 
to make a speech in giving notice of a 
motion.*’ 

Mr. Altlls. It would he for (he pro- 
prietors to decide whether the court of 
directors, with reference to appointments 
which they hud made for high othces in 
India, should be dependent upon tbe 
result of any political struggles fur party 
purposes in this country- {Hear!) He 
concluded by giving notice of the follow- 
ing motion : That copies of all proceed- 
ings and correspondence between tlie 
Chairman, Deputy Cbairmun* or tlic 
Court of Directors, and tbe rresideut of 
the Board of Commissioners for the 
Affairs of India, connected with the ap- 
pointment or recall of tJie Governor- 
general, or governor of any of the presi- 
dencies of India, since April 1834, be 
laid before this Court '* 

Sir C. Forbes could not see wbat pos- 
sible good could arise from the produc- 
tion of tliose papers. Tlie bon. bart. 
was proceeding, when lie was called to 
order by 

Mr. Wigrani, who observed that his 
hoii. friend (Mr. Mills) had a right to 
give his reasons for calling for papers, 
though he could not discuss the question 
tlien. 

Sir C. J’orifcs said, that not five mi- 
nutes ago tlicy were told that the direc- 
tors did not want the assistance of the 
proprietors, and yet a director now came 
forward to claim their assistance. 

Mr. Mills, “ lam not a director.” 

Mr. Astell said, the question Was not 
whether the directors wanted the assis- 
tance of the Court of Proprietors on the 
present occasion. The question must 
rest, of course, on its own merits I'he 
subject was one of the greatest impor- 
tance as regarded the independence of 
the Company. It was a question he tween 
the Company and the Government, ami 
one which deeply affected tlieir huiioiir 
and independence, and ought to be broiiglit 
forward, in order that the truth might not 
be hid under a bushel. The whole truth 


upon this subject ought to be know^h to 
tlie public. (Dear, bear/) When the 
proper time came, he should be pre(>ared 
to meet tbe lion, baronet. 

MARITIME OFFICERS. 

Mr. Weeding said, he understood the 
Paiiiament had come to some resoliitiuii 
on the subject of the claims of the Com- 
pany’s maritime officers who were ex- 
cluded from the scale of rcmunciation. 
He therefore begged leave to ask wliether 
tbe Court of Directors intended to act on 
the rec'ommendation of the committee of 
tbe House of Commons. For bis ow'ti 
part, be wished the iroiirt to proceed with- 
out parlianieritury intcil'eivrice. 

TJie Chairman an.<<^werctl, tliiit tbo 
matter alluded to formed part of the sub- 
ject now under coiisideriition. 

FINANCE. 

Sir (\ Forbes iioi ice lliat, on tbe 
next court- clay, be would move “ 'I'hat a 
statement be laid before the court of tbo 
home debts and assets of the East- India 
Company on tbe 30tli of April 183-3; 
with an estimate of the expected receipts 
into and disbursciiiciits from tiie lioinc 
treasury for tbe next three years, or up 
up to the 30tb April I83S; j)urticiiluri/,- 
ing those appertaining to each year re- 
spectively, and irlc]ll^ive of the six per 
cent rcinittablc luan.” 

sec. All DUTIES. 

Mr. Fielder inquired wbetber, in the 
course of tbe presemt year, it vas in- 
tended to do any thing with re.spect to 
the equalization of the duties on sugar. 

The Chairman answered, that proper 
attention .should be paid to the subject. 

The Court then adjourned until the 
15th July. 


Fast. India House, duly 15. 

A general Court of Proprietors of East- 
India Stock was held this day. 

7*he hy.Iaws, in llicir niiicnrfed state, 
U'ere rend and approved of, sidijict to the 
coiifii niation of another general court, to 
be held on the 29ih inst. 

I.O.SD Ilt yTESBURY’s AFtOlNTMENT. 

Mr. Milh^ ill rising to move for copies 
of all proceedings Iretween the Board of 
Control and the Court of Directors, with 
reference to .the resignation of Lord Wm. 
Bentinck, and the appointment of a suc- 
cessor to the situation of Governor-general 
of India, took a brief but comprehensive 
view of the question. He observed, that 
the subject which he now brought forward 
W.TS of vast importance. It related to tbe 
conduct of the home authorities, in select- 
ing governors for India, and the question 
was^ w'helber a iriinister of the crown had 
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or liad not taken upon himtielf to do an act 
that militated against the principles of good 
government. He then adverted to the re. 
signation of Lord W. Beiitinck, which was 
handed to the Court of Directors by Lord 
Glenelg, who was then President of tlic 
Board of Control. That he considered a 
very objectionable proceeding. Tiie com. 
inunication ought to have been made by 
Lord W. Bentiiick directly to the authority 
from whom he had received his appoint- 
ment. immediately afterwards tlic late 
President of the Board of Control became 
a candidate for tlie situation of Governor- 
general of India, and he remained in that 
position till the dissolution of the then mi- 
nistry. Private communication was made 
on the subject, and it would appear that 
Mr. Charles Grant had availed liiniselt' of 
the power which he possessed for other 
purposes than those for the attainment of 
which such powers had been conferred on 
him. Communications had been made by 
him, he understood, to the late chairman 
(Mr. Tucker), and to other directors. Now 
the Indian minister was, above all others, 
the person wlio slioiild he precluded from 
taking such a course. He ought to have 
known what (he duty of the Court of Di- 
rectors was ; but in the pursuit of his own 
personal aggrandizement, he had interfered 
with one of the most important functions 
which the court possessed. In making that 
attempt, he conceived tlint the President of 
the lioard of Control had done an act 
which militated against the principles of 
good government. The hon. proprietor 
then touched upon the rejection (hy the 
President of the India Board) of Sir C. 
Metcalfe, and the appointment of Lord 
Hcytesbiiry, which had afterwards been set 
aside, observing, that, in liis opinion. Sir 
John Hohliuiisc, in vacating that appoint- 
ment, after it had been so deliberately 
made, had done an act which militated 
against the good government of India. If 
the government of India were made sub- 
servient to political and party purposes, 
looking to file ministerial influence which 
found its way into every department, then 
he would say, tluit good guveriiinent in 
that country was a! an end. The hon. pro- 
prietor concluded, by moving for the cor- 
respontlencc. 

Mr. Tucker seconded the motion. lie 
considered that the honour of the Court of 
Directors, the rights of the Kast- India 
Coi^puny, and the good government of 
India — all these questions were, in his 
opinion, at issue on this occasioii. All he 
requested of the court was, to grunt the 
papers that were called for. Why should 
they not he granted ? Iloiiuiirable men. 
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whose actions were correct, must wiah for 
publicity. 

Sir C. Forbes was hostile Co the motion. 
— He had not heard what possible good 
could result from its success ; but he 
thought that a great deal of mischief might 
be produced by it. The effect would be to 
put an end to all that useful confidential 
communication wdiich had heretofore ex- 
isted between the Board of Control and 
the directors. 

Lord Colville was favourable to the mo- 
tion, which, if carried, would enable the 
Court of Directors to prove to the Court 
of Proprietors, and to the country at large, 
that they had done their duty in resisting 
one of the most violent and most extraor- 
dinary stretches of power that was ever 
known to have been attempted by public 
men. (7/ftir, hear!) 

Col. Stanhope defende<l the policy which 
induced .‘''ir J. llobliousc to reject Lord 
Hcytesbiiry. 

Mr. Donovan should vote against any 
question that tended directly or indirectly, 
to compromise the Court of Directors witli 
the President of the Board of Control. 

Sir li. Caruphell said, he should nut be 
deterred from laying before the Court of 
Proprietors the documents called for on 
ai count of their having been refused by 
ministers, if he thought that their produc- 
tion could do the slightest possible good ; 
blit believing that the success of the motion 
would rather have a contrary effect, he 
should oppose it 

Mr. ^y/ell supported the motion; and 
contendid, that the papers which were re- 
fuserl in the House of Commons, but 
wdiich be hoped the proprietors w'ould in- 
sist upon having this day, were not private 
communications, but public documents. 

After a few words from Mr. Fielder, the 
question was about to be put, when a re- 
quisition for a ballot, signed by a proper 
number of proprietors, was banded in, and 
the ballot was ordered to be taken on 
Tuesday, the 28th iiist. 

Mr. Mills gave notice, that in the event 
of the motion for papers being carried af- 
firmatively at the liallot on the 2Sth iiist., 
he should, at the General Court on the 
29th move, that they he printed for the use 
of the proprietors. 

Adjourned. 

Ov^ing to (he great length of (he 
Debates this month (which has obliged ns 
to increase the size of tlie present number), 
we are unable to carry the report further, 
and must defer the debates on the I5tli 
July and the 29th July, till next month. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


angina. 

A society is organizin;^ at Canton . for 
the Diffusion of Useful Kiiowleilf^c in 
China." An exposition of Its objects, 
signed by Mr. Giifzlaff. states : — ‘ The 
prime object of this association will he 
to puhlisli such books as may enlighten 
the minds of the Chinese, and commu- 
nicate to them the arts and scitnices of 
the west. Such measures must he taken 
as will ensure a ready circuiatiun, not 
solely at Canton, hut throughout the em- 
pire. It will be the duty of every mem- 
ber of this association to co-ojierate to 
this end, whilst those inemheis who 
arc conver.sant with the Chinese language 
ought to endeavour to furnish the piibtica- 
tions« which, before being printed, must 
be siihmittiKl to the approval of the com- 
mittee. There are two booksellers in 
this city who offer their services in send- 
ing the hooks to their correspondents in 
the principal cities of the empire, provided 
the books interest the general readers. 
A small attempt with the Chinese maga- 
zine has answered the end, hut the mat- 
ter is still ditbcult at the commencement, 
yet, when once ftnrly arranged, promises 
flic greatest results. Our intercourse with 
China has lately been extended, and will, 
under the auspices of a free trade, expand, 
until it embraces all the uiuritimc pro- 
vinces of the empire, and considers the 
Yang-tsze-kearig as a fair field for mer- 
cantile enterprizc. There will be thus a 
wide door 0 ])cn for the dissemination of 
truth. The writer himself has seen his 
most sanguine hopes far exceeded, and he 
can bear ample testimony to the eagerness 
with which foreign puhlications, of which 
an enormous number have been circulated, 
were hailed by the people and pcni.^ed 
universally." 

Jii^ht of Petition . — A gentleman, who 
has been some years resident in Canton as 
A liritisli mei chant, had lately occiision 
to petition the governor. Me wrote a pe- 
tition, which was translated into Chinese, 
and delivered it to the senior hong mer- 
chant, Mowqua, for presentation. The 
petition was returned from Mowqua with 
an insolent note, signed by. tlib three 
senior merchants, describing the subject 
as too trifling to be intruded upon the 
governor. The petitioner then dete. mined 
to present tlie petition at the city gates, 
where he was accompanied on the 7th iiist. 
by several of the mercgiUile cominiiiiity of 
Canton. On their arrival at the '1‘sing- 
bae mun (water-gate), the attendant cifii. 
cers made their usual blubtering opposi. 
tiori ; but admittance through the first 
gate was olitained, and two deputed mili- 


tary officers, the Tsiing-Mej< and the 
Qwung-HeS, shortly arrived. The peti- 
tion was presented to them, hut they re- 
fused to receive it, except through the 
hong-merchants. The petitioner would 
not submit to this indignity, and the of- 
ficers went away- The Knglish remain- 
ed in the confined space between the 
inner and outer gates, and sent for provi. 
sions. From one o'clock till five the 
hong- merchants and linguists (Htnoiigst 
whom Mowqua junior was the most ac- 
tive) made vaiious propositions, all of 
which were peremptorily refusid. At 
length, the Tsiiiig and Qwang-liei^s came 
again, and renewed their former offers, 
saying that an order had arrived from the 
emperor, directing the local officers not to 
receive any petitions unless through the 
bands of the hong-merchants. The Kng. 
fish asked to see the edict. After a ra- 
tfher noisy discussion, not very well undcr- 
Mood on either side, a proposition w'as 
4nedc that the petition should he presented 
In this manner : the Qwnng-liei$ and 
Mouqiia were to place their hands siinul. 
tanenusly upon it. To this the petiiiouer 
Agreed ; but in the very act of deliverance, 
^lowqun snatched tlieir petition, whilst tlic 
Q,tiang-ired, although standing up, did 
not extend his hand to it. The paper was 
of course instantly recovered from Mow. 
qua, and the officers again retired. About 
six o'clock the Euglislinien returned 
home, excepting the petitioner, who was 
left alone, well provided with food and' 
clothing, fur the weather was cold. To- 
wards nine, the Tsiing and Qwang-IJcSs 
again returned, aiid ofleied to receive the 
petition from the hands of the peti'ioner; 
hut he told them, tiiat the mendaciiy of 
their country was now so nutuiioiis, tliat 
he required witnesses of his own nation to 
be present ; and the Chinese at length 
consented that he should dispatch a note for 
two only of his countrymen. Two Eng- 
lishmen were admitted, of known respec- 
tability. 'J'he petition was then presented 
to the Tsung-IJeiS by the pititioiier, at- 
tended on each side hy his newly.arrived 
friends. Mow-qua, who w.'ts standing hy 
the Tsung-HcS*s side, again, in the very 
act of presentation, attempted to touch the 
petition with his finger. At this insitlious 
motion the petition was instantly with- 
drawn, and Mow(|tia was informed that 
his scheme had failed. Me then nhnndoiied 
his low tricks, and theTsiiiig- Hed extended 
Ill's three fingers, received the petition, and 
iiifoinied the petitioner, through the lin- 
guist, that he had been sent by the Tsung. 
tub (governor) on purpose to receive the 
petition, and to say that the governor was 
much engaged at present, but that the pe. 
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tit on tiliuulcl linve earl attention, and Colonel Arthur, for having altered the 
a reply would be given in two or three dale of a grant (erroneously dated) subse- 
days, and he (the governor) hoped that queiit to the decision of the council, 
the delay would not ufiect the petitioner’s 

interests. 


During all this protracted discussion six 
hong merchants, two linguists, and a 
strong military guard, were present. An 
answer from the viceroy was sent to the 
petitioner just thirty hours after his de> 
pai'ture from the city gate, promising re- 
dress of the wrong complained against. 

Thus the few British concerned, by a 
little tii'inness, have regained to their 
coiintryineti the important boon of direct 
communication with the Government, 
which Mowqiia hud attempted to deprive 
them of. — Catiion /fcg., Jan- 115. 

^u0traLi)eita. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

!5I;»jor Mitchell, the surveyo.* general, 
with cl party of exploration, hud penetrated 
as far as the source of the Derwent, which 
they found to be in a heciutiful lake, 
about ten miles long and three wide, named 
Lake St. Clair. The party had been 
lucky in meeting with an easy country to 
travel through, consisting in great pait 
of open marshes, very wet and iinavuiluble, 
which are very extensive. They ascended 
Mount Olj/mpu St from which they ohtaiiu d 
a magnificent view of the siuruuiuiing 
country on all sides but the east. Its 
ch.ir«icterislic appearance was uiountaiiiotis 
and alpine. The paity was about to pro- 
ceed to the Peak of Tencnffct from whence 
Mr. Frankland propuNed to penetrate to 
the soutli and south -east, and close this 
journey of examination at the iluon. — 
Sifdncp (ruz,. Mar. liJ, 

Mr. Bulwer has expressed his willing- 
ness to act as parlimentary agent for this 
colony, and application is to be made to 
the local ciiverninent for funds to salaiy 
this gentleman for the office. 

Flagged pathwaths in front of the 
bouses in Sydney are becoming preity 
general, and add considerably to the iiii. 
provemeiit of the town. 

Newly-arrived emigrants complain of 
the high rate of rents in Sydney, they 
being, it is said, nearly treble the charges 
demanded in London. 

The public at Sydney fully appreciate 
the impoitiince of the savings* bank. 
The amount ut the credit of the iiisti- 
tution, and invested in mortgages, ikc.j 
is £2^2til5. 16's. lOd. 

VAN DIEMEN’S LAND 
The pr priotor of the 2Vi/e Colonist has 
been held to hail, to take his trial on a 
charge of libel, against llie Lieut. Governor, 
contained in some stsong remarks upon 


orape of (Qooli ia?ope. 

Papers from the Cape of Good Hope to 
the 2t3d of May, announce the termination 
of hostilities with the Caffres, by ibe sub- 
mission of their chief, Hintza, who went 
to the camp of the British forces on the 
29th of April W'itli a retinue of only fifty 
followers, held an immediate conference 
with the Cummaiider-in-chicf, and signed 
a treaty, whereby lie engaged to deliver to 
the governor oO,OtX) head of cattle and 
1,0(X) horses, half the number immedi- 
ately, and the other half at the end of 
twelve months ; to command, as chief of 
Western Calfreland, all the tribes under 
his authority to cease ho.ttilities, and to 
deliver up all the arms in their possession 
to the British ^lutiiorities ; to make repa- 
ration to the willows and liimilies of the 
colonists who had fulleti victims to his 
proceedings, and to give Iiustjges imme- 
diately for the fuHilriieiit of the above 
articles, 

II. M. S. MflciUn, A<lm. Sir John Gore, 
from Bombay (which has arrived in Eng- 
land), lost two lieutenants and eight 
seamen olT the Cape, in the following 
manner ; — On the.'idth .\pril, being about 
leagues eastward of Algoa Bay, the 
weather rendered it necessary to reef tha 
roi:r.'-es and make the .‘‘hip snug for the 
night. In performing thi.s operation, ii 
man fell overboard, Lieut. John Gore, 
then on the poop, immediately jumped 
into the larboard quarter ho.it. and from 
thence into the w ater. in the hojie of res- 
cuing him Iieforc he could pass tlie .ship. 
The quarter h«Mts were lowered and tho 
life buoy 1 t go. Lieut. Fifz^eiaM took 
co’umanil of one h«;at. and Lieut. Htiin- 
iiiuuil of the other. Before the boats 
were fairly in the water, Lieut. Gore was 
close to the ship, .'iskirig where the man 
was? He was told to strike out for the 
life-buoy, which was then a short distance 
astern ; this he did, swimming very lightly, 
nna apparently witli much v'goiir. The 
boats immediately pulled in the direction 
of the life buoy, hut, on reaching it, 
neither Lieut. Gore nor the man was to 
he seen. • The boats rowed about for 
some time, the sea running very high, 
and the wind freshening, but met with 
no better success, and returned towards 
the ship. Lieut. Hammond and his crew 
reached her in safety. Not so with Lieut. 
Fitzgerald, whose boat, when within hail 
of the ship to windward, was swamped 
by one of those hollow seas breaking di- 
rectly into her, which are peculiar to this 
latitude. Their voices were heard calling 
to the ship, ami the word “ swamp,” or 
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** •Wftnoping,'* web diatingiiislied. By tliia 
time it wm dark, the sea tiad risen to a 
fearful heiglit» and the wind had increased. 
The quarter boat was again lowered and 
guns were fired ; but the boat could 
not get to windward, and was obliged to 
return. 

The Imogene^ Capt. Blackwood, had 
arrived at the Cape on the 10th of May, 
on her way to England. She brings home 
Lieut. Stovin, and all the otficcrs and 
crew of his Majesty's brig Algerine, to be 
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tried by courts-martial, upon different 
cliaiges, tliere not being the means of 
doing so in India ; this case is of an ex- 
trao^inary character ; the mate, third in 
command, took upon himself the com- 
mand of the Algerine^ putting the com- 
mander (Lieut. Stovin) under arrest, the 
master having previously placed himself 
in a voluntary arrest, and in this dilemma 
took the vessel into the Cape of Good 
Hope, where he threw himself on the 
Admiral's protection. 


Home JnieHig^nre. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

House op Commons, Julg 23. 

Steam Navigation to Hume 

presented the following petition from Mr. 
Waghorn. In doing so, the lion, member 
eipressed a hope that the house uould in. 
terferc to prevent a useless expenditure of 
money, in the voting of which he con- 
fessed, he had concurred. 

That your petitioner has been ever since the 
year 1827, employed by the Bengal ${team Com- 
mittee, to aid their endeavours to obtain a perma- 
nent steam communication bct\vecii England and 
India; and that your petitioner was in January 
la'M, employed by such committee to come to 
England on their behalf, to further that object, 
which met the approbation of the late Governor 
general of India, Lord William Bentinck. 

That, in the month of June 18.34, a select com- 
mittee of your hon, house was appointed, to in- 
vestigate the subject, with the view to its adop- 
tion j and that such select committee, after hear- 
ing competent evidence, reported (inter alia): — 
** That the Red Sea route was wholly favorable 
for eight months of the year certain, fur such 
■team-communication, the remaining four month.*: 
of June, July, August and .September, lieing left 
for the results of further experience, also th.at, it 
was expedient that measures should lie imme- 
diately taken for the regular establishment of 
steam- communication from India liy the Red 
Sea." 

That the Euphrates route was also recommended 
for trial, and upon the report being brought up, a 
vote of money to the extent of £20,(MK), was passed 
hy your hon. nouse, to be expended in cxpiorlug 
the last mentioned route. 

That your petitioner humbly submits, that the 
difficulty of tne pas.s.ige of the Euphrates is now 
demonstrated by the fact, that Captain Chesney, 
(who has sailerl for the purpose of exploring that 
route), has taken out a double diving licll boat, 
with mining apparatus, for the purpose of blasting 
rocks, and of overcoming the other obstructions 
anticipated ; and that your |>etItioner is informed, 
and believe^, that the course con tern plateil to be 
pursued by Captain Chesney, is to drmp »lowly 
from Blrdown tne Euphrates, with the iron steam- 
ers, preceded by Arab boats carrying coals, with 
light gigs leading the way, by sounding the depths 
of the river. 

That the united prayer of England and India, 
Is for a rapid steam-communication, and that your 
petitioner humbly submits, that object cannot be 
eflbeted by a channel which requires the apparatus 
taken out by Captain Oliesney to open it. 

That It is a fact, established by the evidence 
taken before the select committee, up to the time 
the report of that committee of your hon. house 
was made, no Englishman hi^^ver been the whole 
course of the Euphrates# from Bir to the mouth 
of that river; wnlJst, cm the other hand, your 
petitioner Is Informed and believes, that Lieut. 


Burncs got, within the present year, from Fal- 
mouth to Romliay, hy steam, vid the route of the 
Red Sea, in fifty-six days including all stoppages. 

That your petitioner has ascertained that the 
navig.ation of the Red Sea is a straight lineup its 
centre, for a distance of llBd miles. That, with 
respect to its depth of water, there is sufficient for 
fifty steamers abreast of each other, to proceed up 
or down, and that the channel, in its narrowest 
part (the Straits of Jubal), is two miles broad. 

That the statement of its being navigable fur 
the eight months, specifletl in the report, is pi.ared 
beyond question, by the fact, that since March 
]H:io, the Huffh Linffjtfry has been up and down six 
times by steam, and the Forhes once » without en- 
countering any accident or obstruction, altliough 
those vcs.sels were not built for the jiurpose of 
being employed on that .sea ; further than this, 1 1 is 
Highness the Pacha of Egypt has publicly sig- 
nified his inteiitinn to construct n rail-road from 
Cairo to Suez, at hi-; own expense, to shew his co- 
operation with British interests in this truly im- 
portant undcrt.aking. 

That, although tito sum of C2b,ono, voted by 
our hon. house, was positively stated to l>e a sur- 
clent sum for exploring the Euphrate.s, with a 
liberal allowance for contingences, yet your peti- 
tioner is informed nnri believes, that sum has been 
already exceeded by although in point of 

fact, the expedition /*«# uot yet left Oir. 

That your petitioner bclicve.s, that, if the select 
committee had known that tUrin/c-brlU and mining 
apjHMratHH were roriuisitc, at all, they would not 
have made any grant for the Euphrates route. 

Th.'it, although such select rommittcc resolved 
that the etTectl VI* trial of l>oth lines (those of the 
Euphrates and the Red .Sea) would open a certain 
communication wirh tiic McditGrraiican in every 
month of the year, changing the line of the steam- 
vessels on botli sides, according to the seasons, yet 
your petitioner humbly informs your hon. house, 
that no steps whatever have l>ccn taken to esta- 
blish a communication with India by the Red Sea 
route. 

Vour petitioner, therefore, humbly prays, that 
your hon. house will forthwith take Into conside- 
ration that part of the resolutions of the select 
committee of June which relate to the com- 
munication by steam with India, vid the route of 
the Red Sea, and resolve upon such measures for 
establishing such steam-communlcatlon as your 
hon. house shall deem expedient. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

BALLOT AT THE INDIA HOUSE. 

On the 28lh of July a ballot was taken 
at the India House for the deter, 

tnination of the following question, riz.— - 
** That a copy of all the proceedings of 
the Court of Directors, relating to the 
resignation by the Right Hon. I«ord Wm. 
C. Bentinck, of the office of Governor- 
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general of India, and to the appointment 
of a successor to his Lordship, be laid be- 
fore this court." On the glasses being 
dossed and delivuied to the scrutineers, 
tliey reported the question to have passed 
in the aflfirmative ; tlie numbers being — 

For the question 287 

Against the question . . r>(i 

Majority for the question — 231 


THE EUPHRATES EXPEDITION^. 

The Malta Gazelle states that the Pacha 
of Egypt had, at length, consented to 
grant his firman for assistance to ttic ex. 
pedition under Capt. Chesney, which was 
still (the 23d May) encaniped at the mouth 
of the Orontos. Tiie small sleainer (the 
Tigris) had been launched, and iippeared 
to answer well. 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

June 30. \pjititnti, Broadhurst, from Bcnpfal 
22d Dcr., Mniiritius Iflth March, and Cnpc l(ith 
April: otf l•o^tl■lnd — JrnY4. Conwat/i Renwick. 
from South Spas; ofl' BeMy/mre. — 11. M.S. Mrt- 
villet from Bombay 17th March and Cape l;nh 
May (bearing Hag <if Adm. Sir J. Gore) ; oil' Fal- 
mouth. — Dalit' ttf Sorthnmhrrlfiml, l*ope, from 
Ilongul iSHh Feb. and Cape April ; oil’ the 

Wlglit. — <i. Kajthrntt'p^ Ilaniicy. from Bengal 22d 
Feb.: at. Liverpool. — Caea/Kc, PtUham, from Cape 
23d .\pril ; off P<krt.«imoufh. — .If#////, Beat Ik croft, 
from V. ];. Land Jiih Ftdt. ; off the Wight. — 7 . 
Ab<'l Cittw r, Monvki, fnim ( hiiia P»th Feb. : .'.v/V/, 

Diddle, from Bengal 'J:i’.l Jan , Madr.ks la^h Feb , 
and (.'appl'Jth .\prd ; fit. L//// y7//ce, Iluggiip, froku 
Mauritius I4th Feb. ; Ihh'tt. ni\o»i, from V. I). 
Land 17th Feb. ; and Gh'^istauvst Brown, fiont 
South Se.k.s; ail at De.al, — UnvctI, Dal’yirtple. f.ouk 
China .Oth March; off I'ortsmoiitlk. — Tirkfpr^ Key- 
ser, from Batavia 17th Fel). ; at /•J./i/#- 

btovr/k, Lyall. froiki N. S. Wales Itith March; at 
Liverpool — H. Ih'bvt Currie, from Manilla 12th 
Feb.; off llastikigs. — Prino'ss Victoria , Ilis>^^ctt, 
from X. .S. Wales 21llh Feb.; at Livirvpoikl. — 
Sancho PiiHza, Siiriggs, froirk Mauritius 22d 
March; in the Hivi*r. — 1). D/phttp, ToiM, from 
Mauritius Kith M.irch; off Dover. — H». P,ihuirit, 
Loader, from Bombay l.st Feb., Camiaikore }th 
do • Colombo 2(ilh do., and C'npe 2f;th .April ; at 
Deal —13 II. M. S C/t/v oei, Dunn, froku 13 ngal 
21st March, and Cape 24 h May; and H. M. .S. 
Imofrene, Blackwood, from Bombay 7tli March, 
Point de G<ille2;td do., and Simon's Day 22d M:ky ; 
both at Portsnumlh. — 14. Malcolm t Fyles, from 
Dckigal nth March , and Chihh HantM, i.ancaster, 
from Bengal 14th March, and Cape llcli May; both 
at Deal.— "/'u/iW//, Owen from Bengal IBth March, 
and Cape 22d May; off Weymouth. — Inna Ho- 
bertson, Nairnc, frotn China 12th May ; off the 
Lizard.— I f>. rarhenne, Fenn, fniku Bengal 14th 
March ; off Dover. - WiUinw Salthnuse, Roberts, 
fkom MBnill.iHth Feb., atid Siit-japore 12th March; 
off Livcrpoid.— Gf»m//>///,*/-, Rbokie, frotn Matiritius 
10th April : at Liverpool. — 17- Rmown, M'Leod, 
from Mattritius 1.5th .April, and l\'ipe I2th May ; 

in the Clyde 2». Metdrus, Beach, from Madras 

13th March, and Cape 12th M.iy ; and Pftrrupine, 
Laing, from Cape 17th May; both at ‘Deal. — 
Chili, Nixon, from N. S. Wales, I3th March; off 
Dover.— 27 Diamond, Smith, from Cape 31st 
March t off Plymouth. — 21*. Manjield, Williams, 
ftom V. D. LandOlh March, and Cape 20th May; 
off Falmouth. 

Departures. 

Junk 17. Elizabeth, M'Nair, for Bengal; and 
Ma^g Sharpt Brown, for V. D. Land ; both from 
Clyde,— 21). Aurora, Gilbert, fur V. D. Land (con- 
vl^) ; ' ftom Sheerneas.— 26. Zoe, Holmes, for 
^xioLi/ewrw.N.S.VoL.l 7. No.GB. 


Mauritius and Ceylon; and Margaret, Taylor, for 
Cape and Algoa Bay ; both ftom Liverpool. — 2f. 
Vansittart, Marquis, for Madras and China; Hero 
of Malown, Grundy, for Bombay ; Tallg Ho 7 
Cole, for Cape, Manilla, and China: India, Cook, 
for Manilla (in ballast): Frances Charlotte, Ri- 
chards, for Sidney; and (Jberlin, Hoyt, for China, 
all from Deal.— 20. Morleg, Douglas, for Bombay 
(troops); from Deal.— FiWori«, Wilson, for Mau- 
ritius: from Bristol — Gewa-al Palmer, Down, for 
China; frotn Falmouth. — t.fiwrence. Gill, for Ben- 
gal; front Liverpool. — July]. DukeofBuecleuph, 
Martin, for Bengal; from Portsmouth. — 3. Oil- 
more, Lindsay, for Bombay ; frotn Portsmouth.— 
4. Albion, M'Leod, for Bombay : from Liverpool. 
— a. fViifiam Thompson, Wilson', for Cape and Mau- 
ritius; and Dftve, H addon, for .Algoa Bay: both 
from Deal. — G Herefordshire, Isaacson, ror Ma- 
dras and Bengal (troops) ; from Portsmouth. — !>. 
Minerva, I'einpler, tor China; and Hombap, 
Routh, for Batavia and China; both from Deal. 
'—Itnchel, Hotter, for V. D. Lanil and N S. Wales: 
from Liverpool. — 10. Prince Ocorge, Shaw, for 
Madras (troops); from Deal; 2uih Hlymouth. — 
11. Mfirtp-di Camden, firiblile, for C'hina; from 
Deal — WtUium X<t:o/, Kincaird, for Bombay; f om 
Gretiiock — 12. Karl Orep, Talbert, f^r Bengal 
(rr/>ops) ; and Cornfitic, Brodie, for Cape and 
Bombi^ty; Ixtch from Horrsmotith — 12. Cornwall, 
Bell, for Bengal (troopsi ; Jean liraham, Warren, 
for Singapore; Charles Kerr, Arnold, for V. D. 
Land (with female emigrants) and China ; and 
Angustus Coisnr, Wiseman, for V. D. Land and 
N. S. Walts; all from Deal. — 14, Clifton, Wor-ell, 
fur t Vylon; Mart/ Ann, Smith, fo'r N S, Wales 
(coiivicts); Ktdon, M'Alpine, for V, D. Laud and 
N. S. Wales ; and Kinnear, Mallard, for do. do. ; 
all from Deal. — 1.5. Fair// t^uevn, Douthwaite, for 
Cape and Ceylon; from Portstitouth. — Faleon, 
Btirnell, for t.'iipe; from Liverp/Mtl. — Hi. Londoti, 
Wimble.for BiMigal ; front Portsmouth. — 17. Eliza 
Hc/nrcMnlt ileywctod, for Manilla and China; Curo- 
nt'indel, Chasser, for t'hina; Jlland, (Lilian, for 
Bengal; Isabella, Brown, for Bengal; and Theo- 
dosia, Coleman, for Bombay ; all front Liverpool. 
--Africa, Skelton, for Mtmritins; from Bristol. — 
1st. John, Whyte, for Hobart Town ; from Dc;d — 
20 . St. (ieorge, Thompson, for Bengal ; from Bris- 
tol, — 21 . M'dtfbar, Tucker, for Bombay; from 
PorCsmoriih. — :li, Diana, Hawkins, for Bengal : 
and Ci'fien, Hiishhy, for Bomb/ty ; both ftom 
Liverpool. — 2.3. Mtur/ais of IJasfings, Clatksott. 
for Bctmhay; from J\)rtsmonth. — Mrdorn, Di\on. 
for Boinh.ty ; from I.ivcrpool. — ^24 Brothers, 
I'owns, for V. D. Land and N. S. IS’ales ; from 
Deal — 2 . 5 . IsobcUa, Ellis, for Launceston ; from 
Deal.— >/r/W/* f^aectt. Holmes, for C'hina; from 
Liverpool. 


PASSENGFIIS FHOM INDIA. 

Per Nrptane, from Beng.il and Mauritius (cor- 
rected list): Lady Knox; Mrs Hickey; Mis. 
Br.ae; Mrs. Edmonds; Miss Goodeve; Colonel 
Thompson; T. B. Beale, Esq.,C. S. ; Col. Dra- 
per; Licuts. Pratt amt Bonham, H. M. 16th 
Lanccr.s ; T. Brae, Esq. ; twelve children ; five 
servants. 

Per Fergassnn, from Bengal (corret?ted Ist): 
Mrs. Tytler; Mrs. Jackson; Mrs. Muling ; Misses 
Tytler and Hailes; P. K. Patton, F^sq. C. S. ; W. 
Ogilvie. Esq., ditto; ,F. Goldsworthy, Esq. ; Dr. 
John Tytl.r; I.ieut. W. S. Pillans, artillery; 
Mr. G. Grifllths, veteriniry surgetm : Masters 
Dent and Gohlsworlhy; six servants.— From the 
C'n)>e: Mrs. i*riitgle and two children ; Rev. Mr. 
liishtoti ; ^ Mr. WoMlaston ; two servants. — (The 
following 'were landed at the Ca)>e : Sir Jeremiah 
Bryant, Lady Bkvant, and family ; Capt. and Mrs. 
Hailes and two children.) 

Per Anrifta, from V. D I.and : Dr. and Mrs. 
Temar, R. N. ; Dr. Bromley ; Mr. and Mrs. Bis- 
dec and family : Mr. and Mrs. Haslewood and fa- 
mily ; Mr. Chaloncr. 

Per Asia, Diddle, from Madras: Capt. George 
Minter; Lieut. Gethin, 1.3th L. Drags. ; Lieut. 
Harriott; Rev. Mr. Texia: 68 Invalids, 12 wo- 
men, and 22 children. — (Lieut. Childers died at 
sea.) 

Per K. M. S. Melville, from Bombay : the Right 
Hou. the Earl of t3are. late governor of Bombay: 
Capt. the Hon. F. C!avendisn, late of the SOth 
Foot, aide-de-camp to ditto. 

(a NJ 
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Pmr Duk^ of Norihumborl^^ from B«ng«l: Mn. 
BtUhtiAan; Mn. Hoi^ingt Mn. Anieyt Mn. 
Perry I Capt T.T. H arrtnj{ton t John Brlght- 
man, Fsq.; J.A.HaMlnir. Eaq.t R.H.Browne, l&q.; 
Uauta. Hoiham, Grifnn. Martin, ami Andrewsit 
Mi«fl Brightman ; two Mitses Hcsaingt two MiiMt 
Dow I two Misses Porry; three Masters Anley: 
two Masters Brightmani Masters Ward. Perry, 
and Bruce. 

P.r n ilgueriet from Bengal (at Bordeaux') t Mrs. 
Fems&on: W. Fergusson, Esq. ; Master Du Bolt 
de barraii s two children. 

Per Ruphrates, from Bengal : Lady Colquhoun ; 
Mrs. Home ; Capt. Sir Robt. Colquhoun, Bart. ; 
Major Home, fioth N. 1. ; Capt. Home, 4^ do- * 
Wm. Storm, E;q. 1 Master Colvin. 

Per Orwell, from China: Capt. 'W. E. Parrert 
James Matheson, Esq.; Chas. S. Compton, Esq.; 
David Wilson, Esq.; J. W. Rose, Eaq.t Don 
Pedro Sagar Zurieta. 

Per Caviqtir, from Cape of Good Hope: Mca. 
Pulham and family. 

Per Tickler, from Batavia: Mr. W. Backhouse, 
R. N. 

Per Bardaster, from N. S. Wales: Mr. and Mrs. 
Rickards; two Misses and Master Rickards; Dr. 
Edwards; Mr. R. Kirk ; Mr. McKenzie. 

Per Pr.neese Victoria, from N. S. Wales: Mal- 
colm Hunter, Esq ; Capt. Sowe^by ; Lieut. Fnr- 
tesque, 4th regt. ; Dr. Rutherford, R. N. ; Mr. 
Myers, and four children. 

P r ^bel Gaiver, from St. Helena : H. G. Back- 
house, Esq., R. X. 

Per Hebe, from St. Helena : Capt. Gaskell. 

Per H. tf.S- Caracas, from Bengal: The Right 
Hon. Lord Wm. C.' Bcnlinck, G. C. B., late Go- 
vernor general ; Lady W.Bentinck; Ma*. Gen. S'^r 
F. S. Whittinghain, K. C. D. ; T. Pakenhains 
Esq , private secretary to Lord Win. Keniinck; 
Dr. Turner, surgiou to ditto; Lieut. Symoiids ; 
three servants. 

Per Ztiuubia, from Benral: Lieut. Col Gallo- 
way, 5oih X. I. — From the Cape: Mrs. iUckey 
and infant; Mrs. .Smith anddhti; Mrs. Hailes; 
Lieut. Smith, lI.M.2dregt. ; three Missvi Hickey; 
two Misses Hailes; Masters Cobb.s Hickey, and 
Smith : five servants.— (The following were landed 
at the Cape: W. W.nird, Esq. (-. fc*.; Capt. Kny- 
vett Mr. Melville, late partner m the firm of 
Fergusson and Co., died at sea. 

Per .Ifi/co/m, from Bengal: Mrs. Swincy; Mrs. 
Aruistr.nig; Miss Jessnp ; Lieut. Col. George 
Swiney, artillery; Major Mackenzie; Mr. M'Gre- 
gor; Sir Harri.s ; Miss Armstrong; two Master; 
Swiney; th’ce Masters Armstrong; five ser\ ants. 

Per Palmira, from Bombay, ('aniianore, and 
Ceylon: Capt Collins, H. M. 5ttlh regc. ; Capt. 
Wflson. H. M. 4th regt. ; Lieut, Creigh, H. M. 
S«)lh regt. ; Lieut Shields, H M. ^th regt. ; 
LieuL Atkinson, Company’s service ; Master and 
Miss Ferrar. 

Per Cftihle Hartdd, from Bengal : Mrs Lancaster: 
Mrs. Brightinan and infant ; Henry Brightman, 
Esq. : Capt. Sutherland, 2Uth regU, child, and 
servant. 

Per Anna Roberteon, from China: Mrs. Braba- 
son; Mrs. Carter; J. Rrabazon, Esq., II. M. lych 
Foot: two Misses Carter; Miss Chisholm; Mas- 
ters Bra1)azon and Rowland ; several servants. 

Per Oith&dne, from Bengal : Mrs. Udi^ : Mrs. 
Tulloch ; Mrs. Nunn ; three Misses Tulloch ; 
Masters Tulloch; Daunt, and two Masters 
Lightfoot. 

IVr Marlrne, from Madras: Mrs. Col. Perry; 
Mrs. <!apt. Thornbury; Mrs. O'Reilly; Mrs. Dr. 
Warrand; Mrs. Fasken; Mrs. Beach ; W. Wilson, 
Esq., C. S. ; M. F. French, Esq., barrister at Jaw ; 
W. Shedden, Esq., medical service ; Capt. Lo- 
gan, 41st N. I.; Ueut. Harriot, H. M. fi-ith regt. ; 
J. O'Reilly, Esq., H. M. 1.3th Drags. 1 two Misses 
Fasken ; Misses Senior and Warrand ; Master 
Warrand : six servants.— From the Cape: Mrs. 
]^vis and four childfe:; t' Capt. Hutcheons, H.M* 
fiSth regt. ; ao invalids of H. M. 75th regt.— (Sir 
Thomas Sevestre, Madras medical service, was 
M at the Cape.) Dr. Warrand and Lieut. Symes 
died at ^es. 

Per Renown, from Mauritius 1 Mrs. Saunders ; 
Mr, W. S. Saunders ; one child. 


Expected, 

Air Orient, firora Bengal : Lady Harrington ; 
Mrs. Vetch; Mrs. White; two Misses Pringle; 
Col. Dennie, C. B., II. M. lath regr.; Major 
Mountain, H. M. 26th regt. ;' Majors Vetch and 
Pringle, Bengal N. I. ; Capt. Ross, 11. M. 5Hth 
regt.; Captain Fell; Lieut. Muri ay, R. N. ; Mr. 
Mitchell, assist, surgeon ; Mr. Durklngyoung. 

Per dtp of Edinburf^, from Bengal: Mrs. Col. 
Hawthorne ; Mrs. Fisher ; Mrs. Cox ; Mrs. Lloyd; 
Mrs Bridgman; Lieut. Col. Hawthorne, Com- 
pany's service; Rev. H. S. Fisher ; Capt. Elliot, 
assist, adj. gen. K. T. ; J. Carey, Esq. ; Wm. Sad- 
ler, Esq.; Dr. M*Lellan: Dr. Taylor; Lleuf. 
Britton, H M. service; Misses Hawthorne, Fisher, 
and Cox ; two Misses Lloyd ; Masters Fisher and 
Lloyd : four Masters Cox. — (Lieut. Bridgman died 
at sea.) 

Per Buckinghamehire, from Bombay : Mrs. 
Wm. Money and family ; Mrs. Uusscll and fa- 
mily; Mrs. Wood and ditto; Mrs. Willoughby 
and ditto; Mrs. Puget; Mrs. Keays ; Mrs. Mur- 
ray and family : Mrs. Markwith and ditto : Mrs. 
Lcckie ; Miss Gray ; Col. Milesand children ; Col. 
Roome: Major Puget : Capt. Willoughby : Lieut. 
Willoughby; Dr. A. Tawse:>Mr. Keays; Mr. 
Morewuod : Mr. Adam ; Mr. VVooler ; Mr. Alex- 
ander, Jrc. 

Per Sir Charles Malcolm, from China : Thomas 
Crawford, Esq. ; Mrs. Crawford, and family. 

Per Africa, from Ceylon ; E. R. l*ower. Esq., 
private see. to Sir Wilmot Horton ; T. .Vdiiinson, 
Esq.; Mr. Thompson; two Musters Twynain. 

Per Ciifton, from Mauritius; Mr. J. Parker. 

Per Rosiyn Castle, from N. S. Wales : Uurman 
Langa. F.sq. : Mrs. Laii^a and servant ; Capt. and 
Mrs. Anley and family; Mrs. French; James 
Foster, E^q. : Dr. Wilson, R. N. ; Capt. Wa!- 
inesley : Mr. Foxall. 

Per Fergus, from Bengal (for Greenock) : Mr. 
and Mrs. Tweedie ; two Misses Twccdic. 


PASSE N'GE as TO INDIA. 

Per Prince George, for Bombay ; Capt. Mont- 
gomery ; I.ieutR. Finch, Bates, .Maiinscll, Craw- 
ley, and Glascolt, 

Pa Eirl Grey, for Bengal : Capt. and Mrf, 
Roxburgh ; Capt. Hickman, &c. 

Per Morfc//, for I loin bay : Mrs. Granville and 
family; Capt. Carruthers and Kns. Vongc, II. M. 
2d Foot ; Lieut, bchnell, fjth riiuo; Lieut. Stew- 
art, 2oth ditto ; Ensigns llobcrtsoti and (htrdon, 
2«Hh ditlt»; t^ornets Halkelt and Pearso, 4th L. 
Drags. ; Mr. Muslaph, assist, surgeon ; 171.’ troops 
of ILM.seivicc; H women; 7 t-'hiidren. 

Per lA/ntton, for Bengal : Mrs. Bedford and 
daughter; Mrs. Giblxm and two daughters; Mrs. 
Blundell ; Mrs. Bush ; two Misses Bishop : four 
Misses Watson; Miss .StublM ; Capt. Blundell t 
Capt. Troup : Lieut. Dourdieu ; Lieut. Bush ; 
Lieut. Murccr; Lieut. Codringtnn ; Mr. Tytler ; 
Mr. Willis; Mr Brydon ; Master Stubbs. 

Per Duke of Deri font, for Bengal : Mrs. Wilson 
and family ; Mrs.Orislow : Mrs. Skipwith ; Misses 
Kennedy: Co). A. Warde: Lieut. Perreau ; Mr. 
W’ybuni; Mr Skipwith: Mr. W'alker : Mr. La - 
meraiid ; M r. Sutherland . 

Per Duke of Bucvlengh, for Madras and Ben- 

f al: Mrs. Macston; Mrs. Gloss; Mrs. Sage ; Miss 
l^elsh; Miss Russell ; Major Macston; Capt. 
Campbell ; Capt. Aitkin ; Capt. Mitchell ; l.ieut. 
Gozelle; Dr. Shank ; Mr. Glass; Mr. Head; Mr. 
Bowring; Mr. Johnson: Mr. Urquhart; Mr. 
Gunall ; Mr. Tactle ; 70 troops, 2 women, and 
3 children. 

Per Carnatic for Cape ; Mr. Harvey and family ; 
Mr. Hunt.— Fur Bombay: Mr. Couitney, C. S., 
and lady ; Mr. Hornby; Dr. flowison; Dr. Hunt; 
Rev. Mr. Baker and family ; )lr. Barnes. 

Per Malabar, for Bombay ; Mrs. Bankes; Mrs. 
Peat ; Mrs. Macgillivray ; Mrs. Dufflon and two 
daughters : Misses Reynolds, Dufiln. and Young ; 
Col. Shirrlff: Capt. Peat; Capt. .Stanton; CaPt. 
Brown ; Capt. Grliflths : Mr. Walklngshaw ; Mr. 
Lye. 

Per Wtndeor, for Bengal : Mr. Nisbet, C. S., 
and family; Mrs. Thompson; two Misses .Dun- 
can : Col. Raper ; Capt. and Mrs. Gardner > Dr. 
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jind Mn. Nifbet ; Mr. and Mn. Simpson t Mr. 
Tucker} Mr. Harley; Mr. SImttleworth ; Mr. 
Turnbull ; Mr. Brooke; two tervanu. 

Ber CttmwdU, for Bengal: Major and Mn. 
Tronson; Major and Mrs. Wilkinson; Dr and 
Mrs. Chartrlss ; Mr. Dalton ; also several ofllcers 
frith troops. 

Per Lord Hungerfardt for Bengal ; Mr. and Mrs. 
Pvtnsen ; Mr. and Mrs. Oldfield ; Mrs. and Miss 
RuMell: Mrs. Ciarden; Misses Voung. Bennett, 
M^eklns, and Oldfield ; C^ol. Caulfield ; Col. 

Capt. Hicks: Lieut. Kennaway ; Mr. 
Haadtlos t Mr. Mitigay ; Mr. Campbell ; two 
Meain. LfUrklns; Mr. Ilarford, assist, surgeon. 


LOSS OF SHIPPING. 

The BliMd, Follins, from Canton to London, 
was totally lost on the Feracelles, in the China Sea, 
14th January. Crew saved. 


BIRTII.S, M.\RRr.\GKS, AND 
DEATHS. 

BlllTHS. 

June 84. In Upper Seymour>strcct, the lady of 
Henry Swann Oldfield, Esq. of the Bengal civil 
service, of a sun. 

1. At Cheltenham, the lady of Brigadier 
Gen. D. Leighton, of a son. 

18. At Cambridge, the lady of Montague Ains- 
lie. Esq., Bengal civil service, of a son. 

92. At John Underwood’s. Esq., Glocestcr-place, 
the lady of Major Champain, of a son. 

25. The t.ady of W. T. Hooper, Esq., of the 
East-lndia House, of a son. 

Latelj/. At Monk's Lodge, Essex, the lady of 
Major Sperling, 10th Lancers, of a daughter, still 
born. 


MARRIAGES. 


June 23. At St. Fancras, E. W. Clarributt, Esq., 
of the Bengal medical establishment, to Katherine 
Day, only daughter of the late George Oill, Esq., 
of Queen-square, Bloomsbury. 

25. .\t Leamington, TIios. Dyer Edwards, Esq , 
of .Sydney, New South Wales, to Martha, eldest 
daughter of Thomas Sliarp, Esq., of l.e.uiiington, 
Warwieksliirc. 


2!l. At Antony, ('ornwall, R. B. Garrett, Esq., 
of the Bengal civil service, to Sarah Coiling wimkI. 
third ilaiighter of Capt. Clavcll, H, N., of Carbell 
House, Co.iiwall. 


.TO. At St. Andrews, N. B., 'WllU.'ira CarstHir?, 
Esq.. >urgeoii Hon. E. I. Company's service, 
Bombay Estahlislimcnr, to Eliaalietii. second 
daughter of the late Capt. Methven, U. N. 

At St. Mary’s, Brvanstone Square, the Rev. 
11. Reeks, to Maria Adrlma, daughter of the late 
John Sinee, Esq., of the Bombay civil service. 

July 2. At St. Columb Major, J. B. Richards, 
Esq., of U. M. surveying department. New South 
Wales, to Jane, youngest daughter of the late Ro- 
bert Mules, Esq., of Bideford. 

6 . At Braid wood Bank, T. C. Leslie, Esq., Sur- 
geon, to Eli/a, daughter of the late Cant. William 
Malcolm, of H. M. 1st Ceylon ritlc regiment. 

7. Colonel Alexander Caldwell, C. D., to Eii- 
labeth, .tecond daughter of the late E. W. Shep- 
heard. Esq., of Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 

•— At Aberdeen, Cant. Richard Gardner, of the 
Bengal army, to Charlotte, fifth daughter of Wil* 
11am Dyce, Esq., m. o., of Cuttlehiil. 


— At Marylcboue Church, Ens. J. G. Kempe, 
of the Hon. Spanish auxiliary forces, soir of Col. 
John Arthur Kempe, of the Hon. E. I. Company’s 
service, to Miss M. A. P. H. H. Otton, daughtw 
of Mr. John Hancock, of the Royal Navy. 

fL At St. George’s, Hanover Square, Lieut. J. S. 
Harris, of the 30th regt. Bengal N. 1., to Susanna 
Harriqt. eldest daughter of the late James Zinaaii, 
Giq., of Brentford Butts. 

— At Lee, Jamw Farnuhar, Esq., of Hall-green, 
jn the county of Kliicardine, North Britain, and of 


Docton* Commons, London, to Anpe, youngwt 
daughter of .loseph Sladen. Saq., of Lee, in the 
county of Kent. 

14. At Compton Rectory, Major Arthur Wight* 
of the Bengal army, and of Braboeuf, Surrey, to 
Jane, daughter of the late, and sister to the pre- 
sent J. M. Molyneux, Esq., of Loseley Park, in 
the same county. 

18. At All Souls. Langhum-place, Capt. G. St, 
Barbe Brown, of the Bombay army, to .anne, only 
daughter of the late William Moorcroft, Esq. 

— At St. Pancras, James Alston, Esq., to Mar- 
garet, daughter of Major Alexander Orme* of 
Fitzroy Square. 

21. At St. Giles’s Church, George William, eldest 
son of the late Matthew Duirsford, Esq., of Peck- 
ham, Surrey, to Octavia, flaughter of the late 
Capt. 1. Gudsalve Richardson, 01 the Hon. E. 1. 
Company’s Indian navy. 

24. At Se.iford, Sussex. C. E. Wylde Esq., 
eldest, sou of tlie late Rev. R, Wylde, rf Claver- 
don, Warwickshire, to Jane, widow of the late 
Col. W. D. Knox, Hon. E. 1. Company's service, 
of Athol'Crcscent, Edinburgli. 

lyitely. At St. Bride’s Church, Lieut. Col. J. J. 
Mackintosh, Ho:i. E. I. Company’s service, and of 
Farr, Invernesshirc. to Thalia Elisa, widow of 
Capt. John Mayne, late Commander of the H. C. 
ship Bntania, and daughter of the late Chevalier 
dc Grenier. 


DSTATIIS. 

Jpril'2. At sea. on board the M idrna, on the 
passage home, Lieut. K. II. Symes, of the 29th 
regt. Madnts N. I. 

17 . At sen, on board the City of Klinburght on 
the passage from Calcutta, Lictit. Perceval Bridg- 
man, of the Bengal artillery, aged 23. 

May 4. At sea, on board the ZenofAa, on the 
passage to England, W.lliam Melville, Esq., late 
of Calcutta. 

IG. At 42. Drummond Place, Edinbugh, in her 
B2d year, Mrs. Gowilie, widow of Major t'cneral 
(iowdie, of Prior Bank, Melrose, Roxburglishire, 
after an iliness of six weeks, which she bore with 
meekness and pious resignation. 

June 2.T. CoJ. Alex. Stewart, of llie 50th regt.. 
Bengal N. I. •* 

29. .At Cheltenham, W’illlam Thomason, eldest 
son of the late Capt. W. U. Steplicn, of tlie Bengal 
engineers. 

.Tufy 1. At sea, while on the voyage to Europe 
for the recovery of Ids health, Alex. Warrand, 
Esq., of the Hun. E. 1. C^ompany’s Madras medi- 
cal service. 

2 . At Malshanger House, near Basingstoke, 
aged 73 , Col. (iervasc Pennington, c. n., many 
years commander of the East-lndia Company’s 
norsc artillery in India. 

8 . At Uoulogne-sur-Mcr, Ann, wife of James 
Wool, Esq., niece of the l.*ite Gen. Robert Bowles 
of the Bombay army, and sister of the late Ctipt. 
Hmiry Howies, of the 81st regt. 

9. .\t Peover Hall, Cheshire, Sophia, eldest 
daughter of Sir Henry Mainwaxing, Bart., and 
niece to VEcount Coinberinere. 

22. At Lyinington, James Fraser, Esq., of the 
Madras civil service, son of William Fraser, Esq., 
of Culbukie, Inveriiessshire. 

23. In Nor folk-street, Strand, of decline. Mr. 
G. H. Gsiflith, late veterinary surgeon on the 
Bengal eslablishnicnt, aged 33. 

Lately, At Woolwich, the infant daughter of 
C.apt. C. H. Cobbe, of the Hon. E. 1. Company's 
Bengal army. 

— Qn his passage to Calcutta, on board tha 
ship Mary Sommervitle, Joshua Farrar, aged IB, 
grandson of Capt. Browne, R N. 

— At Stepney-green, Mr. Joseph Molllson, 
aged IP years, formerly uf the Hon. E. 1. Com- 
pany's service. 

— Suddenly, Henry O'Brien, Esq.. ». a. Ha 
WM theaiithor of the work on the Round Towers 
of Irelend. 
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PRICES OF EUROPEAN OOODS IN THE EAST. LAitg. 

Uttei-9 P.C, denote primo eo9t, or 'manujhetitrera* price* i A. adcanee (imr rentj on the mme 
unt (per jeenti) on the aatne s no dentand»-‘The bazar maund ie equal to tl2 lb. 2 oz, 2 

dKNibas'vr mn unde equal to \\i\ jfbctorp maunde. Goods sold by SaJiupees B, mde, nroduce 
fito 8 ^ cent, more than when sold by Ct^ Rupees V. md«,—The Madras Candy t« equal to 6 (X)tD. 77j« 

burai Candy is e*iual to /46i ft. The Pecul is equal to 133i ft. The Gorge ie 2 i) pieces, 

" C’.^LCUTTA, March 5, I8t55. 


Hs.A 

Anchors Sa.Kii. cwt. 14 0 (d>. 

Bottles lutio o 

Coals n. nid. o -i 

Copper Sheathing, 18'o2 ..F.nul. 12 — 

Br:iaier 8 *, do. ;{4 4 ^ 

Thick sheets do. 

— Old Gross do 

— - Bolt do. .. „ 

— Tile do. 34 « 

Nails, assort do. 4 .’» 0 

Peru Slab (.'t.lla. do. 

Russia Sa.Rs. do. 

Coi>peras do. 

Cottons, chintz pre. 

— Muslins, assort do. 1 5 — 13 o 

Yarn Id to 17 i I mor. o 4 i — 8 ' 

Cutlery, fine ifiA. — 33 A. 

Glass .’iA.tolOA.&P.C. 

Hardware 30 n. — 4.’)n. 

Hosiery, cotton 5.Atol5A.JcP.C. 

Ditto, silk 20 D. — 30 0.‘ 


Al 

14 

;:8 

0 

34 

0 

4.5 

0 

33 

0 

3 

~7 

r 

3 

0 

25/ 

4j 

i. 



Rs.A. Its. A. 

Iron, Swedish, sq.. .Sa.Hs. F.md. 4 0 04 4 8 

flat do. 4 7 — 49 

English, sq do. 3 2 — 35 

Hat do. 2 13 — 3 2 

Bolt do. 3 4 — 37 

Sheet do. 4 0 — 4 1 (» 

Nails cut. Ji> « — 14 8 

, lltM>ps F.md, 3 8 — 3 11 

Kentledge cwi. id — 17 

Lead, Pig F.md. IJ 1 — ti 3 

unstamped do. r> 15 — (> 0 

Millinery 23 D. — ,33 D. 

Shot, pateikt bag 

Spelter .Ct.Hs. F. intC 3 J3 — fi 1 

Stationery 3 A. — 22 A. 

Steel, KnglUh Ct.Us. F. md. 3 4 — 5 8 

! Swedish do. 70 — 78 

Tin Plates.... Sa. Its. box 18 0 — 18 10 

1 Woollens, Broad cloth, fine ..yd. 3 8 — 9 o 

; coarse and middling. .. . 12 — 3 4 

' Flannel line 12 — 19 


MADRAS, March d, 1835. 


Its. 


04 


Bottles 100 7 

Copper, .Sheathing candy 28<t 

Cakes do. 230 — 

Old do. 240 — 

— Nails, assort do. *130 — 

Cottons. Chintz 10 A. — 

Muslins and Ginghams I3A. — 

— Longcluth, fine .'JOA. — 

Cutlery, fine P.C. — 

Glass and Earthenware Improving. 

Hardware 


Us. 

8 

:i>o 

mt 

230 

370 
15 A. 
20 A. 
.*0 A. 
1 (»A. 


Rs. 



131) 

. — 

20 1 


23 A. 

. — 

.30 , 

.candy 

42 

— 

50 

. . .do. 

24 

— 

25 

. . .do. 

24 

— 

25 

13 OM 

13 AY, J 


n<. 


Rs 

.cwt. 

Jo 

(m 

12 

. .doz. 

1 

, 

cha 1 < 1 . 

10 

— 

12 

. .cwt. 

52 



. .do. 

53 



. .do. 

34 



. .do. 

48 




Thick sheets .... 

— Plate bottoms . . 

Tile 

Cottons. Chintz, dec., &c 

— I-ongrloths 

— Muslins 

Other g<Mx1s 

Yarn, Nos. 20 to 8 u lb. O.Mi 

Cutlery, table 10 A. 

Glass and Earthenware 2o I). — 


Hardware. .... 
Hosiery, half hose. . 


P. C. 
. . . . P. C. 


.17 

.30 D. 


Iron n(N)p :4 candy 24 

Nails .....do. 70 

Lead, Pig do. 42 — 

.Sheet do. .35 — 

Millinery 23A. — 

Shot, patent 13 A. — 

Spelter candy 43 — 

Stationery ,30.\. — 

Steel, Englisii candy 43 — 

Swedish do. 85 — 

Tin Plates box 20 — 

Woolhnis, llro.'id cloth, fine 15 D. — 

< coarse 15 I). — 

— Flannel, fine P.C. — 


R«. 

• Iron, Swedish St. candy 49 (a} 

English do. 23 

Hoops cwt. 8 

Nails do. 13 

Sheet 8 

Rod for bolls St. candy :;o 

' do. for nails do. .30 

Lead, Pig. cwt. U 

.Sheet do. 8.8 

[ Millinery 20 H. 

Shot, patent cwt. 13 

' Spelter ilo. 8 — 

Stationery P.C’. 

Steel, Swedish tub 11 

;,Tin Plates 1k>x 21 — 

'.Woollens, Drond cloth, fine . .yd. 4 — 

1 ; coar.se 1.12 — 

Flannel, fine l.U 


Rs. 

23 

4.5 

40 

30 A. 

20 A . 
.'iO 

.*» A. 
.50 

7o 

21 

200 . 
2«iD. 
lU A. 


Rs. 

.'Ml 

28 


8.8 


22 

I 


CANTON, February 24 , 1835. 


Drs. Drs. I 

Cottons. Chintz, 28 yds piece II (& .li Smalts A.pertil 

— Longcloths.. do, 3 — 11 , .Steel, Swedish tub 

— Muslins, 29 yds. do. — — .Woollens, Broad cloth ytl, 

— Cambrics, 49 yds' do. 3 — 4 1 do. ex super yd. 

Bandannoes do. 1 . 7.5 — 1.80 , Camlets pee. 

— Vam. Nos. 18 to 60 pecul 30 — 89 { -i— Do. Dutch do. 

Iron. Bar do. 1.75 2 j' Long Ells do. 

.....d*x - 8 V- 2| Tin, Strait.^ .....pecul 

Lead, Pig do. OJjiTin Plates box 


Drs. Drs. 

30 ^^ 80 

0.fK» — IjW) 
2.75 — 3 
15 — 21 
23 26 

9 — 10 

181 - 17 
11 — 12 
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Privci of European Goods in the East. 
SINGAPORE, January 24, 1835. 


Anchors pccul 

Bottles 10(1 

Copper Nails and Sheathini' pecul 

Cottons, Madapollains, 24yd. by .Kiln. pcs. 


Imit. Irish 24- • 

Longcloths .3(1 to 40 • 

do. do. • 

■ do. do. • 


an do. 
.*m do. 
40-44 do. 
44-.'i4 do. 
do do. 

.14 do. 

— — Prints, 7-0. single colours tlo. 

9-H do. 

Cambric, 12yds. by 42 to 4.1 in. - -do. 

.laconet, 20 44 • • 4(i <lo. 

Lappets, JO 40 • ■ 44 do. 

Chintz, fancy colours do. 


Drs. Drs. 
8 (^ !) 

- 3i 
40 — 42 
2 — .3 
2—3 

:n — (ij 

4i - 7i 
5i — «4 


2J — 3 
3 — 3\ 
U - 24 
\vcry 11- 
I'mic. 1). 


Drs. Drs« 

Cotton Ilkfs. imit. Battick, dble.'-doz. 24 @ 4 

; do. do Pullicat doz. 11— 2 

, Twist, 24 to 40 pecul 44 — 46 

Hardware, assort lim. dcm. 

Iron, Su'edish pecul 43 — 5 

KiiKlish do. 21—3 

. Nail, rod do. 3 — 3i 

T.ead, Piff do. 41 — S 

! Sheet do. unsaleable 

-Shot, patent bag — — 

jSpclter pecul 4 — 4i 

.Steel, Swedish do. 5^ — 

: English do. — — 

Woollens, Long Ells pcs. 10 — 11 

] Camblets do. 20 — 24 

j Ladies’ cloth yd. 14 — Si 


REMARK S. 


Cdlcuttn. Mnrch 5, 10.3.1. — Long cloths, which 
have lM*en depresseil for some time, have advanced 
slightly since our last. For Lappets and Cain> 
brirs there continues a good demand at profitable 
rates. Little doing in colourcKl gCMKis. — White 
Twist has improved, and may be expected to ad- 
vance still fun her, in consequence of the low state 
of stock. Turkey Re<l Yarn, without change. 
Yellf>w 'rw’ist dull of sale, and stock consideraldc. 
— VVoolleii.s continue in a depressed state. — Co]>- 
per? a sligid .shade of advance has taken place 
on Tile aiul Ingot; other sorts unaltered. Iron 
has likcwi.se Improved during the week ; other 
kinds without cliange. 

Mftdt'nut March 4, llKio. — 'flic market for Europe 
goods has not experienced any improvement since 
our last, with the excepiion of Fresh Beer, which 
is getting into enquiry; otlier articles in little or 
no reipiest, and our ipiotations scarcely obtainable. 
The last importation of Iron, without rcg.ard to 
description, realized our present (luotations. Cop- 
per and other Metals are sold in small quaiititiL*s, 
averaging very little uiul<‘r former rates. 

litaubfij/t March 14, — .\o sales of Metals 


have been reportetl, but tire prices of Copper re- 
main at our quotations. The Sales of Piece Goods 
rcportctl, are the following : viz. Long Cloths, 
7.10 pieces, at Rs. II to lo-2 50 per piece; Grey- 
Madopolioms, 3.3(io pieces, at Rs. 3 to 5-1-50 per 
pcc. ; (]!ambrics, 4(Hl pieces, at Rs. 3 per do.; Jaco 
nets, l,7(Hl pieces, at Rs. 5-.3-50 per do. ; Mulls, (l.i() 
pieces, at Its. 4-2 .10 to r^2 .10 per do. ; Book Mus- 
lin, 1,IM)0 pieces, at Rs. 2-1-25 per do.; Cotton 
Yark, 7.4(N) lbs. at Ans. 01 to 15 per lb. A sale of 
loo boxes of Window Glass, at Ks. 24 per box, of 
20 f) feet, is recorded among the trans.actions of the 
past weeek. 

Canton, Feb. 3, 1835. — 'Phe holidays have en- 
gaged the attention of the Chinese for the past 
w’eek, and there has been a general cessation to 
business.— Fffft. 10. Lead has experienced a further 
advance; the price of Tin is slightly improved. — 
Feb. 24. In the general articles of our commerce 
we have no alterations to notice. 

Manilla, .Ian, 21, 18.m 1. — The late arrivals from 
f.lverpool with Piece Goods, have obtained favour- 
able prict?ii. 


INDIA SECUUITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


(’uU'nUa, March 17, 18:3.7. 
C.1 oven imen t Secu r i t ics. 


Buy. lRs. As. Rs. As. [Sell. 

Prein. 18 8 Remittablc 18 8 Prem. 

0 4 Second 5 per cent 2 O 

2 4 Third .1 per cent. • • • • 1 12 

Disc. 2 8 4 p. Cent. Loan 3 0 Disc. 

1.3,2(K) Bank cif Bcng.il Slwres (lO.OlNi)— 13..300. 
Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bill ; U 0 per cent. 

Ditto on government and salary bills (i o dt>. 

Interest on loans on deposit 7 8 <lo. 

R.iteof Exch.-mge. 

On London and Liverpool, six months’ sight, and 
12 months’ date— to buy, 2s. Id. ; to sell, 2s. 2d. 
fier .Sa. Rupee. 


Matlras, starch 4 , 18 . 3 . 7 . 
Government Securities. 


Remittablc Loan, six per cent. — 22 per cent, pre- 
mium. 

Non-Rcmittnble-Old five percent — par. 

Ditto ditto of 10th Aug. 1825, five percent.— par 
to 21 premium. 

Ditto ditto last five per cent.— 2^ per cent, pre- 
mium. ,, ^ 

Ditto ditto Old four per cent.— 1 4 per cent, dis- 


DiSo”dUui New four per cent.— 1* per cent, dis- 
count. „ . 

Exchange. 

Oil Lonilon. at (I months, Is.lnld. pci Mad. R. 


liamlnn/, ]\fnrch 14, 1835. 
Exchanges. 

Bills on Loiulon, nt (> mo. sight, 2s. Id. to 2s. 21d. 
per Rupee. 

Oil Calcutta, at days' sight, lOd to 10(5.4 Bom. 

Bs. per I n) .*^icca Rupees. 

On Madras, at .3(1 days’ sight, 101 to 101.8 Bom. 
Rs. ]>er loo M.'idra.s Rs. 

Government Securities. 

Remittablc Loan, 128 to 128 Bom. Rs. per 100 
Sa. Rupees. . 

.iper cent. Loan of 1822-2.3, according to the period 
of discluirge, 10i;.8 to 107.12 per ditto. 

Ditto of I82.1-2(i, 107 to IJO.4 per ditto. 

Ditto of Itfci8-.30, no to 1 10.4 per ditto. 

4 per cent. Loan of ia32-.33, 100 to 100.4 i^er ditto. 

SingaporCf Jan, 24, 1835. 

’ Exchanges. 

On Loiulon,. 3 to 4 mo. sight, 48. 4d. to 48. (kl. per . 
dollar. 

On Bengal, 210 ji Sa. Rs. per KHI dollars. 

Canton, Feb. 2-4, 1835 . 

Exchanges, fic. 

On London, 0 mo. sigh., 4s. 8d. to 4s. lOd per Sp. 
Dol. nominal. 

Finance Committee for advances on consignments, 
4s. 7d. 

On Bengal. — Private Bills, 210 Sa. Ks. per 100 
Sp. Dols.— C’ompany's ditto, 30 days, 208 S«.Rs. 
On Bombay, ditto llnm. Rs. 210 to 218 per ditto. 
Syccc Silver at Lint in, 44 per wnt. prem. 
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L.UNUON PHICE CURRENT, July 24, 1835. 




«AST-IKI)1A AKD CHINA PROnUC-'K. 


Coffisw, Batavia cwt. 3 U o @ 2 18 o jl 

Sanmraiig 2 ;i (> — 2 12 0 li 

— Cherlbon 2 IfJ 0 — 3 4 0 1 

— Sumatra 2 fl 0 — 2 0 0 i 

— Ceylon 3 2 0 — 3 4 0 ! 

— Mocha 3 6 0 — fi o 0 i 

Colton* Surat lb 0 0 Oi — 0 O Hi , sago . . . . . 

— Madras 0 0 — O 0 ’ Pearl 

Bengal 0 0 oji — U 0 7i . Saltpetre . 

Bourbon none •’ Silk. Com 

Drugs & for Dyeing. 

Aloes* Epatica cwt. 9 10 0 — LI 0 O 

Aniiisecils* Star 3 4 0 — 3 r$ 0 

Borax* Reflnod 3 3 0 

Unrefined 3 12 0 — . .3 15 0 

c:aniphirc* in tub 10 0 o >-10 W 0 

t'ardamoiTiH* Malabar- -lb o 2 10 

Ceylon 1 8 0 

Cassia Buds cwt. 3 15 0 <-> 4 O o 

LIgnea 2 10 0 — 3 3 0 

Castor Oil tfa 0 0 0 •» o 1 3 

China Hoot cwt. Ifi 0 0 — IH 0 ii 

CubclM 2 O o — 2 H 4» 

Dragon’s UUmmI 0 15 0 ^28 0 fi 

Gum Ammoniac* drop .. 0 0 0 — 7 0 o 

— Arabic 2 2 0 — 3 4 O 

— Aasafoetida 1 ]0 0 — 4 0 o 

Benjamin* 3d Sort. . 3 10 0 

— — Aniini - . 5 0 0 

•>— (inmtiogium 4 0 0 

Mynh 2 0 

Olibaniiin 0 0 

Kino 12 0 

Lac Lake fh 

Dye 0 2 

— — Miell cwt. 5 15 

Stick 2 4 

Musk, (?hina ox. 0 10 

Niix Vomica cwt. 0 

Oil* ('.issia ox. (» 

— Ciunamon 0 

— Cocoa-nut cwt. 1 

— — 1 ’njaputa ox. 0 

Mace 0 

Nutmegs 0 

Ouliim 

Rluibarb 

.Sal Ammoniac cwt. 3 10 0 

Senna lb 0 0 3 

Tuvincric, .lava ....cwt. OH* 0 

Bengal (* 10 0 — 

China <* JO O — 

Galls, ill Sorts 5 0 0 — 

. Blue .5 l.'i 0 — 

Hidiv,, Buflalo lb 

Ox and Cow 0 0 5 — 

indigo. Blue and Violet. . . . 

Purple an*l Violet .... — — 

Fine Violet 

Mid. to good Violet 

— — Violet andCopper .... -g 

t'opper — — 

(Tonsuming.mid.toflne ^ 

— — Do. ord. and low .... 

Do. very low 8 

.Liva ^ 

— — Madras low to ord — — 

«— • Oude low to mid 


Mother-o*< Pearl \ 

Shells* China/™* 

Nankeens piece 

Uattans 1(N) 


Novi ....... 

Ditto White. 


.. Bengal Privilege. 

II — ^ Organzine 


ij (.’loves 

; Mace 

: Nutmegs 

Ginger cwt. 

;; — Pepper, Black lb 


; Mauritius tduty paid) 

■ Manilla and Java ... 

i! Tea. Bohea lb 0 0 11 



. Tin* Bunca cwt. 

; Tortoiseshell lb 

‘ Vermilion lb 

Wax cwt. 


> Sapan. 


Ced.ar W’ood 



Wool, N. S. Walc-s, fir. 

Best 

Inicrior 

V. 1). Land, viz. 

B.-st 


.lb 


Aloes... cwt. 

Ostrich Feathers, und lb 

(Jum Arabic cwt. 

• ■ Hides, Dry !b 

; Salted 

; Oil* Palm cwt. 

■ i Ilaisins 

jj W^ax 

1; W'inc, Cape,Mad., best- -pipe 

I, Do. 2d & 3il quality . . . . 

; >Vooil* Teak load 

' AVool lb. 




d. 



#. 

d. 

2 lU 

0 

® 3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 


0 

4 

6 

0 

9 

6 

— 

0 12 

0 

0 12 

8 

— 

0 15 

0 

0 

7 

G 

— 

0 

8 

0 

1 

10 

0 

— 

7 10 

0 

0 

9 

0 


0 10 

6 

0 13 

0 

— - 

0 10 

0 

1 

4 

0 

— 

1 

5 

6 

0 19 

0 

- 

1 2 

0 

0 

(i 

0 


0 

6 

9 

0 

0 

95 

— - 

0 

1 

3 

0 

4 

0 

— 

0 

7 

0 

0 

n 

9 

— 

0 

7 

9 

1 

u 

0 


1 

13 

0 

0 

0 

41 

— 

0 

0 

43 

0 

0 

10 

_ 

0 

1 

3 

1 

8 

0 


1 

14 

0 

1 

5 

0 


1 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

— 

3 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

— 

1 

9 

0 

0 

0 

11 

— 

0 

1 

01 

0 

1 

u 

— 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

0 


0 

3 

2 

0 

1 

4 

— 

0 

2 

4 

0 

1 

fl 


0 

2 10 

0 

1 

0 

— 

0 

4 

4 

0 

2 

15 


0 

2 10 

0 

2 

2 


0 

4 10 

0 

2 

0 

— 

0 

2 

9 

(* 

3 

2 


0 

4 

8 

3 

2 

0 


3 

9 

0 

1 

4 

0 

_ 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 


— — 


5 

lil 

0 


6 

0 

0 

7 

10 

0 


8 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 


13 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

— 

15 

u 

0 

niouL'cc. 




: 0 

0 

6 





25 

0 

0 


26 

0 

0 

110 0 

0 

—112 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 



0 

4 

(1 

0 

I 

(* 

— 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 



0 

2 

8 

0 

1 

<1 

— 

0 

1 

9 

PRoiiucr. 




1 

8 

0 

— 

1 

14 

0 

1 

n 

__ 

I 

10 0 

0 

0 

4S 

— 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 


— 

0 

0 

4* 

1 

8 

0 



— 

r> 15 0 


7 

5 0 

• 17 

0 

0 


19 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

— 

15 

0 

0 

1 7 

0 

0 


8 

5 

0 

0 

1 

({ 

Jl 

0 

2 

6 


PRICES OF SHARES, July 27, 1S:3J. 




. Price. 

DOCKS. 

East- India 

London 

St. Kalharlnc^’a 

.(Stock).. 

.(Stock).. 

. 48V 

. 57V 

,. 70 

Tlitto 



Ditto ditto 


! ’. Iu2 

West-India 

..(Stock). . 

95 


Divideiids.| 

capital. 

Paid. 

£. i 

i A* 


~£T- 

— p. cent. 

4!)8,6(;7 



.25 p. cent. 

3,2.38, »HH) 



3 p. cent. 

1*. 352, 752 

1(H> 


1 45 p. cent. 

.'>0(*,(MH> 

— 


4 p. cent. 

200,<KK) 

— 


. 5 p. cent. 

: 1,380.000 

— 



Books Shut 
for Dividends. 


March. Sept. 
June. Dec. 
Jan. July 
5 April. 5 Oct. 
.*» April. 5 Oct. 
June. Dec. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Australian (Agricultural; 38 

Bank (Australasian) 32 

Von Diemen's Land Company 7} 


10*000 

5*000 

10,000 


100 

40 

100 


251 


30 


16i 


Wolfe, Brothers, 25, Cfiange AUcjf^ 



( £84 ) 


THE LONDON MARKETS, July £6. 


Sw^r.— ThedcmaiMl la general and extensive in 
the West4ndia market* with advance of prices* 
which has occasioned more innuiry for East-India 
sug^. Mauritius sugars sell tilglily at advanced 
prices. 

Cqffee, — The market is heavy* owing to the ex - 
tensive sal.s of plantation codecs. There Is, how- 
ever. little variation of price in East-liulia. 

5|NCf».— Little or no aileration. 

SUk , — Little alteration ; prices firm. 

Cc>/fc»i. — The market is steady; no new feature. 

Ten, — The East-India Couipany's declaration 
of the Tea sales now attract little attention. 
The declaration is for sale on the 1st Sept. Ihf15* 
prompt the 27th November following. Bohea 
4<M1,(N)olb!i. ; C'ongoii, Souchong, and Pekoe 
2.>l7i>,d00lbs. : T wankay and 1 1 y son Skin (>Ud.( ‘(Milbs. 
Hy^n ]25,00(»11 m. Total* 4.(.Nio*UM>ibs. 

The importers havo at length shown great firm- 
ness ill opposing the continued fall in the prices of 
Tea: nearly two-third- of the Teas* at a re- 
cent extensive free-trade sele, have been taken 
in ; in many i nstanccs* much above what tlie 
trade were willing to give. Bohoas are Id. per 
lb. higher. C'ongou of the mid. quality nearly 
2d., the line hardly dearer than before; Twaii- 
kays have advanced id. per lb. ilysons have 

J iuite supported, and in some c.nscs exceeciwl 
ormer rates: Imperial and (iunpowder show an 
advance of 3d. per lb. I'hore has been since the 
sale more demand for Canton llohcas at lid. ; in 
other kinds but little doing, as the trarle are l<Jok- 
ing forward to the result of the C’ompany’s Teas 
not paid for at their hast pronqit. ami tlie large 
sale of free trade to t.ake place on the 4th xVogust. 

Wool . — The sales of Colonial \\ ool. which com- 
menced on the !)fh inst., concliidc<l on the lJUh. 
The total quantity brought forward v\as about 
S.tilOltoles New South Wales and V'. 1>. I.and 
Wool. They cxcite<l great interest, ami wer ' at- 
tended by a large number of buyers and manufac- 
tures. and went oft* with great spirit ; the prices 
obtained, considering the quality, arc sibout etpial 
to those realised in August l«t i4. and 1 ow«t t ban 
the small public sales last month, wl.ich formed 
no guide to the market pric! s. The condition of 
the Wools generally, is not better than last year; 
In many instances much w. rse 
/wd/^'O,— The following is Me.ssrs. I’atry and 


Pasteur's report of the result of tlie July public 
sales of Indigo* which commenced on the 14th. 
and closed on the 24lh The quantity put up 
was 7,(501 chests, which presented the following 
assortment: KHI chests very fine shippers, l,!»ii7 
chests gooil to fine do.. 4.4(51 chests inidtlling con- 
sumers to middling shippers, 7iM5 chests ordinary 
to middling consumers, 07 chests trasli and very 
low sorts. 77 chests Oude, I07 chests Kiirpahs, }t0 
chests Madras ; about ;j,2no chests were ot former 
crops. During the progress of the sales lf«i chests 
were wltlidriiwn. Soon after the close of the April 
sales, exaggerated reports having lx?en circulated 
here and abroad of the quaiitity of Indigo likely to 
he put up at this sale, (wliiili was estimateil by 
some at almve lO.tKiO clie>.ts.) and accounts b<*mg 
receiveil at the same time from Imlia, stating the 
crop to exceed by lO.IMiO maunds tlie quantity 
which was hitherto coTisldered as the im’ximum, 
the market liecame exceedingly lieavy, and from 
that time to the opening of iliis sale the transac- 
tions were liinitiMl to the immediate wants of con- 
sumption, m some few iiistancis at a lediictiou of 
SW. to 4»/. 

Under these le favuurable clrciimsttmrea tlio 
sale licgan, and during the three first tlays, pvo- 
ceed<Ki ‘ heavily :>t a d, dine 011 the prices of tlie 
April sales of;fc/. Wi 4d. on the good (|tialilies. and 
of;V/ to 7d. on tlie muiiMing and oidinary ; the 
leading exiiort lumses evideiiily kc-ping h.u k in 
the expectation 01* a gie.iter iediicti»»n ; tlie coun- 
try dealers purchasing frtely, and the proprietors 
buying in a considerable pvot >01 1 ion of ilieii marks, 
s.-!-. from one lliit»l to one Iiaif On lb - fourth day 
the iiiildin?»'i hcrame more aiiiniateii, prices Im- 
proved ; good ami (iiiesi>rts Mtltl in many iiislaiiics 
at the last sale’s rates, and tlie iiiiddling and ordi- 
nary quaiii ies. (tin* proportion of wJikli was very 
coiisiderabie.) at a tlecliiie of .’td. to 4d. on the 
April prices. At tlieso r.'Ui's, with occcssionai sup- 
port from the pro;.rietors, the sales J^ro^eeded, and 
dosed witli animat u)ii. Tl»e proportion of Madras 
In the sales being very small, and hardly suilicitait 
for the immediate wants, tlie comvetition was 
great, and they sold vallu*r li glier than in April. 
Tlie Kurpah or (Jieeii Leaf ?dadr.as ware of very 
gooil (piality, anti tluy sold at very fair prices. 
The total qiiantity bought in by ilie I'loiu ietors 
Is alxmt l.itdti chests. 


DAILY PRICES OP STOCKS, from Junp. 26 to Jahj 2.>, 


I.lune 


Bank 

Stock. 


3 Pr. Ct. 3 Pr.('t. ,3jPr.Ct. New 3^ Long 
Red. : Consols. i Uc<l. Pr.rent. Annuities. 


India 

.Stock. 


('oiisols 
for acet. 


26 216 216l|902Wi. 

27 216.l2l6f 9()3nO§; 

29 216 216^90^904; 

30 I 2164 90490j';i 

July 

1 216 2164 90490^1 

2 215J2I6 .90*907; 

3 i 2164 

4 1 2164 '949U 


Shut 


:98i9:H 

9«l9«.J 

98498.^11 


Sliiit 164 I ^' 1^5 

— 16S I6i;= — 

— IGglGU — 

— - 


Shut ,91-jJ{>J4j 

— ! 914 1 
91 gflU; 
91 491 g 


6 1 2164 91 1914 90490} 99499J 98399] lO j 16 

7 2164 ;9li914i90i|90j 99g99j 9«j98i lG;i|16? 

8 216*2174 91491 ||904903'99|994 98 j98il6i I6{§ 

9 1 — i9i39l|;.90}91 9,94991 98|99 Uii 

10 2161216191 9I4I90J904 99.4914 98-398 J I6{g 16J 

— I90|9I 190490^ 983994 9«i98j 16|g I6j 


11 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
20 
21 


!98498«i — 16j4 16} — 914915 

'9S?‘99 i — I6|4 16^ ~ 9Jj9J^ 

i99599.V — 16|jj 16-j 914924 

.99AI(K) — lOiil 164 — 92*925 

256i 924924, 

— '92 92| 

— '924921 

— 92 9241' 

— 914924 ; 

— 91§9lj 

— 91 491 g’ 

— 913915 , 

— 915913 

90/ 903;98|9«J ,97598* 16{;f 16*5 255J.56 90590[ 

904904 !98|99 973983 I65 ' 2.56 90;.9Oi 

215* 1903905, '90490|;98j.99 i984983 165 J6|3 — 90i90| 

01^1 onioi 904904985994984985 1645 25.5*56 90*90] 

90’90599 993 98*98A165 16j5256 6^ 90| 
l90490|'99 99*'98|98| I6| 16|j} 25.54 90l9r 
9059o|!99 994 984984 165 2«i<54 90i90 

'903904,985994 985984 165 2553.56 90; 

|895904;984983 97|98516|3164]! 25.54 8 


Exch. 

Bills. 


I 

25 2 Ip, 

26 28i); 

2.5 27pi 
25 27p' 

1 

25 27]; 
25 28 p 

28 BOp 

29 .‘L8p 


21442164 905904 
I 215} 905903 

I 21,54 ,90391 

2154216 90?9l 

— 190391 


895905 198j98 3 974983 16]^ 165 
895904l98|984 975975 16} 165 
904901=98*98597398 161^165 
904 90S'9«-ft9«? 97X98* 1613 1 6X1 


i 2164 . 90291 . 

21542164;90|91 

22 2151216 \ 9 ci 9 l 

23 i 2154 !9 o|91 

24 2l5i2lG ,90591 

25 I 215 i 90f 


India 
Boiuls. 

5 8p 

7|) 

7p 

« 7p| 

7 lOp 

8 lOp! 

9 lOpI 

12 14p31 .33p| 

13 l(jp;32 31 1' 
12 I4p32 34 |i 

9 12p 29 .3:rp 

8 J0p29 31 1 

9 lip 28 3Ip| 
9 lip 27 .30p' 
7 10p‘J5 27p| 

6 8p 25 28p 

6 5)p26 29p 

r 9p 27 29p 

10 12p28 31 p 

10 12p29 31 p 

11 13p29 31 p 
11 13p29 31p 
10 I2p29 31p’ 
10 ]2p2D 3]p| 

— 29 30pj 


FnSDEntCK Babby, Stock and Share Broker, 7$ Birchin Lane, CorntM* 
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SSI.ECT X.IST 

OF 

ORIENTAL WORKS. 


V 


ARABIC. 

Addresse de la Convention Nationale 
au Peiiple Fran^ais, &c., tradnite 
en Arabe par P. Ruffin. Folio. 

I aris^ yenr 3 of the Republic, Half’- 
hound, vellum* 15^. 

Aslishurb-ool-Moo^-nee, a Commen-. 
tarv on the ]\[oojuz-ooI-Kaiioon. 
4to". Calcutta, 1832. £2, 

Baillie’s (J.) Tables elucidatory of tbe 
First Part of a Course of Lectures 
on tbe Grammar of tbo Arabic 
Lan^ua^rc. Folio. Calcutta, 1801. 
jei. Is. 

Canes Grainatica Arabi{(o-EspairoIa, 
vulfi^ar yliteral. Con un Diccionario 
Arabigo-Espan~ol, &c. Madrid, 
1775. £\.\s. 

Be Fatis Linguarum Orientalium Ara- 
bic® nimirum Persic®, et Turcica 
Coinmentatio. Folio. 1780. 

^1. Is. 

Erpenii Grammatica Arabica cum Fa- 
bulis Locmanni, &c. ; edita, con- 
versa, et notis illustrata ab Alberto 
Schultens. Small 4to. Litgdini, 
1748. bound. £2, 2s. 

Futawa Alemgiri ; a Collection of 
Opinions and Precepts of Mobam- 
medan Law. 4 vols. royal 4to. Hdu^ 
cation Press, Calcutta, 1 829-33. £ 1 3. 

Hadikat ul Afrab ; an Arabic Miscel- 
lany of Select Pieces in Prose and 
Verse, for the Use of ^ Students. 


the Kifayah ; a Treatise on the 
Questions of Mohammedan Law. 
Vol. 3 and 4. 4to. Education 
Press, Calcutta, V«3\.33. £4. 5s. 


>val 4to. Calcutta. Jbi. i is. on. 
*tbisWork contains a large sejecUon 
he writinin of the most dUtInguised. Arabian 
*oets* Orators, and Historians. 

Avnh with its Commentarv called 


Inayab, a Commentary on the Ile- 
dayah : a Work on Mohummudan 
Law, compiled by Mohuinmud Ak- 
mulooddcn, IbnMuhmood, Ibn Ah- 
mudonil Hunufee. 4to. Education 
Press, Calcutta, 1831. £1. 17^» 

Lumsdcn’s (M.) Grammar of the 
Arabic Language, according to the 
Principles taught and maintained in 
the Schools of Arabia. Vol, I. 
comprising the “ System of In- 
flection.'^ folio. Calcutta, 1813. 
£2. I2s. 6d. 

Mookbtusur-ool-Maany ; or, an Ab- 
breviated Commentary on the Rhe- 
toric of the Arabs, comprising the 
Text of the Tulkhees-ool-Miftah, by 
Julal-ool-Deen IMoohummud ; to- 
gether with two other Commentaries 
on that celebrated work, royal 4to. 
Calcutta, 1813. hound. £3. 3s, 

There are many Commentaries on the Tulk- 
hees-ool'Miftah, but none of these have been 
more generally read than the above work, 
which is an abridgment of the Moo-tow-wul, 
or *' Longer Commentary,’* by the same 
Author. 

Moontukhub-ool-Loghaiit ; or a Dic- 
tionary of Arabic Words, with a 
Persian Translation, according to 
the authority of the Kaumoos, and 
other Arabic Lexicons of equal cele- 
brity. 4to. Calcutta, 1808. bound, 
£U4s„ 

Muqamat-ool-Hiireeree, or, the Ad- ' 
ventures of Aboo Zyde of Surooj, 
in Fifty Stories, written by the cele- 
brated Aboo-Mohummudin-il-Kau- 
sim-ool-Hureereeyo; with a Supple- 
ment, comprising an Arabic and 
Persian Dictionary, compiled by 
Muoiuvee Jaun Alee. 3\o\a, 4lo. 
Calcutta, \809-\2-\4, £4. \4s. 6d. 


ORIENTAL WORKS RELATING TO INDIA, 


Savary Gratnmaire de la Tiangue 
Arabe Vulgaire et Litterale, avec 
quelques contes Araben. 4to. 
(scarce) Pam, 1813. £i, 5s, 
Soorab : a Dictionary of Arabic 
Words, explained in PersiaiiJ by 
Abool Fuzl Mohiimmad Bin Omr 
Bin Khalid, commonly called Ju- 
mal ; revised and collected by M uo- 
luvees Durvesb Ulee, Jan Ulee, and 
others. 2 vols. royal 4to. calfleU 
tered. Calcutta^ 1812. £5. 5. 

- ditto, ditto, same edition (a 

little damaged). jC4. As. 

Tnuiiilatlons flrom the Arabio. 

Hedaya (The), or Guide ; a Com- 
mentary on the Mussulman Laws : 
translated by Order of the Governor- 
General and Council of Bengal, by 
Charles Hamilton. 4 vols. 4to. 
Lond. 1798. (scarce). £12. 12.v. 

The Hedaya is an extract from a number of 
the moftt approved works of the early writers 
on Muhammadan jurisprudence. The author 
was Shaikh Burhan Addeen Aly. He died 
A.D. 1194. 

Mischat-uLMasabih ; a Collection of 
Traditions regarding the Actions 
and Sayings of Mahommed ; trans- 
lated by Capt. A. N. Matthews. 
2vol8. 4to. Gi/ca/to, 1809-10. half- 
hound. £3. 3jf. 


PSRflXAN. 

Akhlak Miibsiny and Yusufe ve Zu- 
leika. 4to. half-bound. £1. 

Anvari Soohyly : an elegant Para- 
phrase of tlie Fables of Pilpay 
in Classical Persian, by Hussein 
Vaiz Kashify. 4to. Calcutta^ 1824. 
£3. 13;. 5d. 

■ ditto, fcap. folio. 

Lithographed^ Bombay^ 1828. ha(f- 
hound. £5. 5s. 

Boorbani Qatiu : a Dictionary of the 
Persian Language, explained in 
Persian, with a short Grammar 
fixed, byMoohummud Hoosuen 
i Khulufoot-Tubrezee. Ar- 
ranged, &c, by Capt. T. Roebuck, 
royal 4to. (kieuitaf 1818. £7. 7s. 

Boostan, or Fruit Garden, of Shaikh 
Sadi. 4to. haff-bound. 15«. 


Classic Selections, from some of the 
most esteemed Persian Writers. 

2 vols. 4to. Lithographed, Calcutta^ 
1828. £3.3^. 

Dastur-al-Insha. 4to. £l. Ij. 

Dewani Hafiz, with an Account of his 
Life and Writings. 4to. Calculta^ 
1791. £1.10^. 

Dictionary, Persian, Arabic, and Eng- 
lish, by John Richardson, Esq. 
F.S.A. &c., revised and improved 
by Charles Wilkins, Esq. A new | 
edition, considerably enlarged by j 
Francis Johnson. 4to. Lond 1829. 

£9. 9^. 

■■ — ditto, ditto. 2 vols. royal i 

4to. London 1806-10. £6. 6^. 

Pubistani Muzahib; Account of the 
Religious Creeds of various Nations. 

4to. (scarce). £3. 3s. 

Fables (Persian), from the Anwari 
Soheyly of Hussein Vaiz Kashify; 
with a Vocabulary. Prepared and 
arranged bv Professor Jas. Michael, 

E. T. College. 4to, Lond, 1827. 

18^. 

Fragmens relatifs a la Religion de 
Zoroastre ; extraits des Manuscrits 
Persans de la Biblioth^ue du Roi. 

8vo. Pari9, 1829, sefved. 5s. 

Goolistan, or Rose Garden, of Shaikh 
Sadi ; with an English IVanslation 
and Notes, by .Tames Dumoulin, Esq. 
royal 4to. Calcutta^ 1807. £4. 

ditto, ditto; with an English 

Translation, by Francis Gladwin, ; 
Esq. 4to. Calcutta^ 1806. £2. 2s. 

• ditto, ditto, in Persian ; 
being a carefully corrected and 
revised Edition of that formerly 
published by F. Gladwin, Esq, 8vo. 
Lond. 1827. 16f. 

—— ditto, ditto. Lond. 1809, 

10^. 

Grammar of the Persian Language; 
comprising a Portion of the de- 
ments of Arabic Inflection. By 
M. Lumsden, LL.D. 2 vols. folio. 
Qdcutta, 1810. £7. 7^. 

— ditto, ditto, Vol. 1. 1810. 

£3. 13s. 6d. 
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Orammar of the Persian Languafre, by 
Sir Win. Jones. With additions, 
by the Rev. Samuel Lee, B.D., &c. 
4to. Lond. 1828. £\. 5s. 

ditto, 1823. £1. Is. 

■' ■ '■ ditto, old editions. 10 .?. 

Haft Kulzum, or the Seven Seas : a 
Dictionary and Grammar of the 
Persian Language, by his late Ma- 
jesty the King of Oude. ^ vols. 
folio. Lucknow^ 1822. .£25. 

ditto, ditto, 7 volsi 

bound in 2. Folio, calf. gilt. 
£25. 

This splendid work was printed at the Roy^ 
press, in the city of Lucknow. The Arst sl< 
volumes contain the Dictionary, and the ' 
seventh the Grammar. 

Hatim Ta,ee: a Romance, corrected 
under the superintendence of J. 
Atkinson, Esq. 4to. Calcutta. 1818. 
£1. \s. 

ditto, a new edition. 

8 vo, CMlcuJtta. 10 . 9 . 

Hidayik ul BaUghat, or Bowers of 
Eloquence ; a Treatise on the Rhe- 
toric, Poetry, and Rhyme of the 
Persians, by Meer Shums-ood-deen. 
Royal 8 vo. Calcutta^ 1814. I8s. 

HistoriaReligionis veterum Persarum, 
eorurnque Magorum ; Zoroastris 
vita, ejusque et aliorwm Vaticinia de 
Messiah, &c. ; primitivae Opiniones 
de Deo, ^c. Autor est Thomas Hyde, 
S.T.l)., &c. 4to. OiToniff IJOO. 
dound. £2. 2s. 

*• A work of profound and various erudition, 
abounding with many new lights on the most 
curious and interesting subjects, Ailed with 
authentic testimonies, which none but himself 
could bring to public view; and with many 
Ingenious coidectuies concerning the theology, 
history, and learning of the eastern nations. 
This work is now become exceedingly scarce.” 

— CAa/iNsrs. 

Historia Samanidarum Persice, with 
Latin Translations, by F. Wilken. 
4to. bds. Gottingae^ 1800. 8 . 9 . 

Institutioncs ad Fundamenta Linguae 
Persicae cum Ghrestomathia max- 
imam partem ex auctoribus ineditis 
collcctaetglossario locupleti. Edidit 
Fr. Wilken. 2 vols. 8 vo. Ltpsiof, 
1805. £\.]s. 

Jones (Gulielmo), Poeseos Asiaticee 
Commentariorum libri sex, cum 
Appendice ; subjicitur Limon, seu 
Miscellaneorum liber. 8 vo. Lond. 
1774. 4^. 


Mirat Sikundree. folio. Lithographed. 
.£4. 4^, 

Moolukhkhus-ool-Tuwareekh, being 
an Abridgment of the celebrated 
historical work called the SeirMoo- 
takherin. Royal 4to. Education 
Press, Calcutta, 1827. 15^* 

Moonshee (Persian); by Francis Glad- 
win, Esq. 4to. Re-printed, Lond. 
1801. £2.\2s.8d. 

ditto, ditto. Calcutta. 1795. 

£X^s. 

ditto, ditto. Calcutta edit, qf 

1795 (imperfect). jCI. ll^, 6rf. 

— ditto, ditto, abridged by W. 

C. Smyth, Esq. 8vo. half-calf. 
Lond. 1822. \0s. 6rf. 

Nigaristan. The Picture Gallery, by 
Ghaffari. Folio. Lithographed. 
£2. 2s. 

Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases in 
the Persian and liindoostanee Lan- 
guages. Compiled and translated 
chiefly by the late Capt. T. Roebuck. 
Edited by Professor H. H. Wilson, 
of the University of Oxford, Royal 
8vo. Calcutta, 1824. £1. Is. 

In addition to the translation of the Pro- 
verbs, many of them are further illustrated 
by a comparison with the analogous proverbial 
phrases of the West, and by an explanation of 
their tendency, or the circumstances on which 
they are founded. 

! Secander Ntoa of Ni/ami ; with a 
j Selection from the Works of the 
I most celebrated Commentators, by 
j Beder Ali and Mir Hosain All. 
j Royal 4to. Calcutta, 1812. .£3. 3^. 

I Secander N^ma of Nizdmi; same 
j edit, (damaged) half-hound. £2.2s. 

1 Selections (Persian), published under 
I the superintendence of M. Lnmsden, 

I LL.D. Vol. V. 4to. Calcutta, 1811. 
hound. £2. 2s, 

This volume comprises the Akhlauke Ju- 
lalee, and the Lylee snd Mujnoon of Ameer 
Khosro. 

Selecticms, Descriptive, Scientific, and 
Historical ; translated from English - 
and Bengalee into Persian, for the 
Use of Native Youth. Royal 8vo. 
Education Press, Calcutta, \82T . I4s. 

Soohrab : a Poem, by Firdousee ; with 
a free Translation into English, by 
J. Atkinson, Esq. Royal 8vo. Cal- 
cutta, 1814. 15.9. 


WORKS RELATING TO INDIA. 


Shums ooVLo^llftt; or, a Dictionary 
of the Peraien and Arabic Lan« 
ffoages, the Interpretation being in 
Peraian : compiled by Learned Na- 
tives, under' the inspection of Joseph 
BarettoVJpp. 2 vols. 4to. Calcutta. 
1806. ^8j. 

' ■ " ditto, ditto, same 
edition. 2 vols. 4to. (a little da- 
maged) hound £6. 6.v. 

This Dictionaty comprises also such words 
of the Turkish I.an)^uage as occur in the works 
of Persian and* Arabic authors. 

Siyar ool Mootakhereen. Vol, I. Royal 
4to. ^4. 145. 6(/. 

Stewart’s (Chas.) Catalogue (Descrip- 
tive) of the Oriental Library of the 
late Tippoo Sultan of Mysore. Royal 
4to. Camhr. 1809. jC5. 55. 

Tareekh-i-Furishtu. 2 vols. Folio. 
Lithographed. £10, IO 5 . 

Vocabulary, Persian, Arabic, and 
English, abridged from Richardson's 
Dictionary. By David Hopkins, 
Esq. Royal 8vo. Land. 1810. 
£1. 165. 

of the Persian Language ; 

compiled from Meninski’s The- 
saurus, Richardson’s Dictionary, 
Golius’s Lexicon, &c. By S. Rous- 
seau. 8vo. Land. 1 803. Ts, ^d. 

■ — Persian, Arabic, and Eng- 

lish. Bv William Kirkpatrick. 4to. 
Zond. I785. 155. I 

Traaalatioiis firom the Persian. 

Ardai Viraf Nameh, or the Revela- 
tions of Ardai Viraf; by J, A. Pope. 
8vo, Lond. 1816. bs, 

Ayeen Akbery, or the Institutes of the 
Emperor Akbcr; by F. Gladwin. 

3 vols. 4to. Calcutta^ \^^3. £3, 5s, 

■ ■ — ditto, ditto. 2 vols. 4to. 

russia, Lond, 1800. £2. 2 s, 

. ditto, ditto, same* edi- 

tion.* £1. II 5 . 6 d, 

ditto, ditto. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Calcutta, I 7 S 6 . ,£l-Us. 6 d. 

M-.— ditto, being a Specimen 
of ditto., 4to. 1777. 7^^ brf. 
Bahar-Danush, or Garden of Know- 
ledge; translated by Jonathan Scott. 
3 vols. 12mo. Skrewshwry, 1799. 
halfiound. £l« 45. 


Dynasty (the) of the Kajars, translated 
from the Oriental MSS., presented 
by His Majesty Faty Ali Shah, to 
Sir Harford Jones Brydges, Bart. 
Plates and Map, 8vo. Lond. 1833. 
£ 1 . 45 . 

Episodes from the Shah Nameh, or 
Annals of the Persian Kings by 
Ferdoosee, into English Verse. By 
8. Weston. Royal 8vo. Lond. 1815. 
85. 

Epitome of the Ancient History of 
Persia from the Jehan Ara, a Per- 
sian MSS., by W. Ouseley. 12mo. 
1799. 65. 

Ferdosi (Poems of) translated by 
Joseph Champion, Esq. Vol. f. 
4rto. (the only portion of the work 
printed), scarce. Calcutta, 1785. 
£ 1 . 55 . 

— ditto, ditto. Lojid, 1788. 

£1. I 5 . 

Gulistan, or Rose Garden of Sady ; 
translated byF. Gladwin, Esq. 8vo. 
Lond. 1833. 95. 

History of Iiindostan,from the earliest 
Account of Time to the Death of 
Akbor, &c. By Alex. Dow. Plates. 
3 vols. 8vo. Lond. 1812. £1. II 5 . 6rf. 

ditto, ditto. Orig.edit. 3 vols. 

4to. 1768 . £1.5.9. 

History of Deccan and Bengal, by 
Ferishta and others. Translated by 
Jonathan Scott. 2 vols. 4to. Shrews- 
bury, 1794 . £ 2 . 25 . 

— ditto, ditto. 2 vols, 

bound in one. 4to. caff. £1. IO 5 . 
History of the Rise of the Mahomedan 
Power in India, till the year A.D. 
1612. Translated by Lieut. Col. John 
Briggs; with Notes. 4 vols. 8vo. 
Lond.\m). £2. 2s. 

Jones (Sir W.) History of the Life of 
Nader Shah, King of Persia. Lond. 
1773 . IO 5 . 6</. 

Prinsep’s (H. T.) Memoirs of Ameer 
Khan, the celebrated Puthan Soldier 
of Fortune, from the Persian. CaU 
cuttn, 1832, 155. * 

Seir Mutaqharin ; or View of Modern 
Times; being a History of India, 
from the year 1118 to the year 1195 
of the llidjrah. 3 vols. in 2. 4to. 
very scarce, Calcutta, \7^^* £8.85. 
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Seir Mutacj^arin ; or View of Modern 
Times; being a History of India, 
from the year 1118 to the end of 
the Second Volume. 3 vols. 4to. 
(damaged). £5, 5s, 

Select Letters of Tippoo Sultan to his 
principal Military Commanders, Go- 
vernors of Forts and Provinces, 
Commercial Agents, &c. &c. Ar- 
ranged and translated by Colonel 
Wm. Kirkpatrick. 4to. Lowrf. 1811. 
£2, 2s. 

Timour’s Institutes, Political and 
Military, written originally in the 
Mogul Language ; tirst translated 
into Persian by Abu Taulib Alhus- 
seini, and thence into English, with 
Notes, &c, by W. Davy and J. White. 
4to. ttr>rrf,l783. £\.\rjs. 

Travels of Mirza Abu Taleb Khan in 
Asia, Africa, and Europe, 17^9 to 
1 803 ; translated by Charles Stewart, 
Esq. 3 vols. 12nio. Land. 1814. 
£1. Is. 


HXNDOOSTAIVBS. 

fVorksby J. B. Gilchrist^ LL.D, 
Hindoostanec Philology; comprising 
a Dictionary, English and Hindoo- 
stance, with a Grammatical Intro- 
duction, &c. Vol. T. 4to. Lond. 
1825. Repr. from the edit, of 1810. 
£5. 5s. 

ditto, ditto. 

Cakutttty 178G. £2. 2s. 6d. 
Dialogues, English and Hindoostanec, 
for promoting the Colloquial Inter- 
course of Europeans, on familiar 
subjects, with the Natives of India: 
including the Articles of War. 8vo, 
Lo9id. 182G. £1. 

.. — ditto, ditto. £ond. 1820. 

£L 

Stranger^s Infallible East-Tndian 
Guide, or Hindoostanec Multum in 
Parvo, as a Grammatical Compen- 
dium of the Grand, Popular, and 
Military Language of all India. 8vo. 
Zond. 1820. £1. 

- ditto, ditto. Zond. 1808. llj. 

Hidayut ool Islam, or theMoosulman's 
Common Prayer-Book, in Arabic 
and Uindoostanee. Vol. 1. royal 
8 VO. Calcum^ 1804. I5s. 


Hindee Moral Preceptor,' or Itudi- 
mental Principles or Persian Gram- 
mar, and Hindee-Persic and Eng- 
lish Vocabulary. 8vo. Zond, 1821. 
£l 10 ^. 

- ditto, ditto, royal 8vo. Cal- 

cuttOy 1803. half -bound. 13s. Od, 

Hindee- Roman Orthoepigraphical Ul- 
.timatum ; exemplified in 100 Anec- 
dotes, Talcs, Jests, &c. of the Hin- 
doostanec Story-Teller. 8vo. Zond, 
1820. ^1.10^. 

Rose Garden; a Hindoostanec Ver- 
sion of the Gulistan of Sadee. 2 vols. 
royal 8vo. Calcutta^ 1802. 1. 10^. 

Sukoontula Natuk; a Hindoostanec 
Dramatic Romance, from the Sung- 
skrit Language, in the Universal 
Character, royal 8vo. Calcutta^ 
1804. 5s. 

New Theory and Prospectus of the 
Persian Verbs, with their Hindoo- 
stunee Synonimes, in Persian and 
English. 4to. Calcutta, 1801. \5s, 

British Indian Monitor, or the Anti- 
jargonist, &c. 8vo. 2 vols. (very 
scarce). £3. 3^. 

Bagh-o-Buhar, or the entertaining 
Story of the Four Friars, translated 
from" the Persian. Calcutta, 1824. 
£1. Is. 

W orks by John Shakespear, Esq. 

Grammar of the Hindustani Language. 
Third edition. 4to. Lond. 1826. 
£1. \s. 

ditto, ditto. Second edition. 

half russia, £1.1.9. 

Dictionary, Hindustani and English, 
with a copious Index, fitting the 
work to serve also as a Dictionary 
English and Hindustani. Third 
edition, much enlarged. 4to. Zond. 
1834. 4 : 7 . _ 

Muntakhiibat-i-Hindi, or Selections in 
Hindustani, with Verbal Transla- 
tions, and a Grammatical Analysis 
of .some Parts, for the Use of Stu- 
dents.' Third edition. 2 vols. 4to. 
Zond. 1834-1825. £2. 2s. 

Cyclopaedia (New) Hindoostanica of 
Wit: containing a Collection of 
Humorous Stories in the Persian 
and Nagree Characters, with a Vo- 
cabularv, Hindoostanee and Eng- 
lish. by Shree Lulloo lal Kub. 
royal 8vo. Calcutta, 1810. £1. Is, 
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Dictionai^% Hindoostan«e and Eng- 
lish, originally compiled by Captain 
Joseph Taylor; revised and pre- 
pared for the press by W. Hunter, 
M.D., 2 vols. 4to. Ckilctata, 1808. 
£6. 6s. 

• (Naval), English and Hin- 

doostanee, of Technical Terms and 
Sea Phrases; with a Grammar of 
the Hindoostanee Langiihge, by 
Capt. T. Roebuck. 12mo. Lmd, 
1813. 7s. 

Grammar (Self-Instructing) of the 
Hindustani Tongue, in the Orien- 
tal and Roman Character; with a 
Vocabulary, &c. &c. By Sandford 
Amot. royal 8vo. Lond. 1831. 
15 ^. 

of the Mixed Indian Dia- 
lects, erroneously called Moorish or 
Moors. By Herasim Lebedcff. 4to. 

1801. 7^. 

■ of the Corrupt Dialect of 

the Jargon of Hindoostan (com- 
monly called Moors) ; with a V oca- 
bula^, Familiar Phrases, Notes, 
fire. By George Hadley. 8vo. Lond. 
1809. lQs.6d. 

Khirud Ufroz; or, the Illuminator of 
the Understanding : translated into 
the Hindoostanee, from the Uyar 
Danish; written by the celebrated 
Shuekh Ubool Fuzl. Revised and 
prepared for the press by Captain 
T. Roebuck. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 
Calcutta, 1815. £3. 3s. 

. - ■ — ditto, ditto, the 2 vols. 

in 1. £2. 2s, 

Luta,ifi Hindee, or Hindoostanee Jest 
Book. Edited by W. C. Smyth, 
Esq. 8vo. Lond, 1821. lOj. 6d. 

Sihr-ool-Buyan, or Musnuwee of Meer 
Husun; neing a History of the 
Prince Be-Nuzeer, in Hindoostanee 
Verse. 4to. CaicuM, 1805. £l. 6s, 


Bhagavad-Gita: k Discourse on Di- 
vine Thinjg^s, in the Sanscrit Lan- 
gu^e; with Notes ip the Latin, by 
A.(f.aSchlegel. royal 8vo. Bonnae, 
1823. £1. 


Bhasha Parichheda, and Siddhanta 
Muktavali : an Elementary Treatise 
on the Terms of Logic, with its 
Commentary. By Viswanatha Pan- 
chan ana Bhatta. royal 8vo. Edu^ 
cation Press, Calcutta, 1827. 7s, 6d, 

Bhatti Kavya : a Poem on the Actions 
of Rama; with the Commentaries 
of Jayamangala andBharatainallika. 
2 vols. royal 8vo. Education Press, 
Calcutta, 1 828. £2..10jr. 

Cosba, or Dictionary of the Sanscrit 
Language, by Amera Sinha; with 
an English Interpretation and An- 
notations. By H. T. Culebrook, 
Esq. 4to. Serampore, 1808. 
£3. \3s. 6d. 

' ditto, ditto, same edit. 4to. 
Tussia. £4. 4.9. 

Duttaka-Mimansa, and Dattaka-Chan- 
drika : Two Treatises on Philo- 
sophy, royal 8vo. Calcutta, 1817. 7s. 

Dtiya Bhdga : a Treatise on Inheri- 
tance, by Y findta V ahana ; with a 
Commentary by Krishna Batta. 4to. 
Calcutta, £1.5^9. 

— — ; or Law of Inheri- 

tance : a new edition, with a Com- 
mentary by Krishna Terkalankara, 
8vo. Education Press, Calcutta, 
1829. 12a-. 

— — , Sanscrit in the Ben- 

galee Character, and also in Ben- 
galee Verse. 8vo. 5s. 

Daya-Craraa-Sangraha : an original 
Treatise on the Hindoo Law of In- 
heritance ; with an English Transla- 
tion, by P. M Wynch, Esq. Royal 
4to. Calcutta, ISiS, sewed. £1. U. 

■ ■■■ ■■■ — ditto, ditto. ha{f~russia, 
£1. 5s. 

' '■ ditto, another edition, by 

Krishna Terkalankara Bhattdcha- 
rya. Edited by Lakshmi Ndrdyan 
Senna. 8vo. Education Press, ui/- 
cutta, 1828. 8j. 

Daya Tatwa: a Treatise on the Law 
of jt^beritance, by Raghunandana 
Bhattdcbdrya. Edited by Lakshmi 
Ndrdyan Serma. 8vo. E^ucaiton 
Press, Calcutta, 1828. 8jr. 

Essay on the Principles of Sanskrit 
Grammar, by H. r. Forster, Esa. 
Parti. Koye\Aio,half-russia. CaU 
cutta, 1810. £3. .3^. 
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Dictionary, Sanscrit and English, 
translated, amended, and enlarged 
from an original Compilation, pre- 
wed by Learned Natives for the 
; College of Fort- William. By Pro- 

i fessor H, H. Wilson, of the Uni- 

'I versityof Oxford. Second edition, 

! greatly extended. Calcutta^ 1832. 

£5. I5f. U 

I Grammar of the Sungskrit Language, 

|f composed from the Works of the 

I most esteemed Grammarians ; to 

\ which are added Examples for the 

f; Exercise of the Student, and a com- 

plete List of the Dhatoos, or Roots. 
By the late Rev. W. Carey. Royal 
4to. Serampore, 1806. £7. 

of the Sanskrita Language, 

by Sir Charles Wilkins, LL.D. 4to. 
Land. ms. je i.4.v, 

ditto, ditto. £2, 10,v. 

■' ' ■ of the Sanscrit Language, 

by H. T. Colebrooke, Esq. folio. 
Calcutta^ 1805. £2, 2s. 

— — ■ ■ of the Sunscrit Language, 

on a new plan, by W. Yates. 8vo. 
Calcutta^ 1820. £2, 10^. 

ditto, same edition, large pa- 
per^ fine* X4. 

Hitopadcsa, in the Sanskrita Lan* 
guage. 4to. hnlfi-russia. Land* 
Library E. I, House, 1810. .£1. k. 
Kavya Prakdsa : a Treatise on Poetry 
and Rhetoric, by Mammata Acha- 
rya. 8vo. JSdtication Press, Cal- 
cutta, 1829. 165. 

Laghu Kaumudi: a Sanscrit Gram- 
mar, by Vadaraja. Royal 12mo. 
half-bound. Education Press, Cal- 
cutta, 1827. Is. ^d. 

Lilavati, a Treatise on Algebra and 
Geometry, by Sri Bhaskara Acha- 
rva. Royal dvo. sewed. Calcutta, 
1832. 85 . Gd. 

j Mdlati and Mddhava; a Drama, in 
Ten Acts, by Bhavabhuti ; with a 
I Commentary, explanatory of the 

I Prdkrit Passages. 8vo. Education 

Press, Calcutta, 1830. 2s. 6rf. 

I Mndra Rakshasa, or the Signet of the 
Minister^ a Drama, in Seven Acts, 
by Visdkha Datta; with a Com. 
mentary, explanato^ of the Prdkrit 
Passages. 8vo. Education Press, 
Calcutta, 1811. 25. Gd. 


Mdnava Dherma-Sdstra; or, the In- 
stitutes of Menu, according to the 
Gloss of Culldca, with a verbal 
Translation and Preface, by Sir 
William Jones. A new edition, 
edited by Sir G. C. Haughton, M.A. 
F.R.S., &c. 2 vols. 4to. Lond. 
1825. £5. 55. ^ 

Mitdkshara Dharma Sdstra. Royal 4to. 
Calcutta, 1813. £2. 125. Gd. 

Mitakshard ; a Compendium of Hindu 
Law, by Vijndn^swara ; founded on 
the Texts of Yajnawalkya. The 
Vyavahara Section, or Jurispru- 
dence. Edited by Sri Laksmi Na- 
rayana Nyayalancara. 8vo. Edu- 
cation Press, Calcutta, 1829. 145. 

Mrichchhakati, a Comedy by Sudraka 
Raja, with a Commentary explana* 
tory of the Prdkrit Passages 8vo. 
Ec lucation Press, Calcutta, 1828, 1 65 . 

Mugdhabodha : a Sanscrit Grammar, 
by Vopadeva. Royal 12mo. Edvr 
cation Press, Calcutta, 1826. 7s. Gd. 

Raghu Vansa, or Race of Raghu, a 
Historical Poem, by Kalidasa. 
Royal 8vo. smved. Calcuita, 1832. 

t£l. 

Ramaytina (The), a celebrated Poem, 
by Yalineeki. 4 vols. 12mo. 
Predericksnagori, 1803. £2. 25. 

" , ditto, in the original 

Sungskrit; with an English Prose 
Translation and Notes, by W. Carey 
and J. Marshman : 

Vol. I; containing the “ First 
Book.” 4to. Serampore, 1806. 
£5. 55. 

Vol. 3 ; containing the “ latter 
part of the Second Book.” 4to. 
Serampore, 1810. £3. 155. 

Retnavali ; a Drama by Sri Hersha 
Deva, with a Commentary ex- 
lanatory of the Prdkrit Passages. 
VO. Education Press, Calcutta, 
1832, 2s. Gd. 

Sahit^a Derpana; a Treatise on 
Rhetorical Composition, by Vis- 
wdnath Kaviraja. Royal 8vo. Edu- 
cation Press, CalciUtta, 1828. 145. 

Uttara Rama Cheritra, or Continu- 
ation of the History of Rama ; a 
Drama, in Seven Acts, by Bhava- 
bhuti; with a Commentary, ex- 
planato^ of the Prdkrit Passages. 
8vo* Education Press, Calcutta, 
1831. 25. Gd. 
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Vedanta Sahl: Elements of Theology, 
according to the Vedas, by ca- 
ddnanda Parivrajakdch4ryya ; with 
a Commentary by Ramakrishna 
Tfrtha. 8vo. Education Press, 
Calcutta f 1829. 12^. 

Traulatloiia firom the Sanacrit. 

Antient Indian Literature, being a 
Summary of the “ Sheeve Pouran,” 
the “ Brehme Vivertte Pouran,” 
and the ** Arthee Prekash Shastre 
with Extracts and Epitomes, trans> 
lated from the original MSS. 4to. 
JLonrf. I8O7, £\.5s. 

Bbftg’vdt-G^td, or Dialogues of 
Kreeshna and Arjoon; translated 
into French from Sir C. Wilkin’s 
edition. 8vo. Paris, 17^7. ^s. 

Code o£Gentoo Laws, or Ordinations 
of the Pundits, from a Persian 
Translation made from the Original 
Shanscrit. By N. B. Halhed. 8vo. 
Lond. 1777 . ‘hal/^bd. 10s. Gd. 

ditto, ditto. - 4to. Lond, 
1776. £l^ls. 6d. 

Hdd1ofi&de|J|lrhe), of Veesbnoo 
Sarma, SPa Series of Connected 
Fables, &c. &c. &c. Translated by 
Sir Charles Wilkins. 8vo. Batfi, 
1787 . 15s. 

Institutes of Menu, according to the 
Gloss of Calluca; verbally trans- 
lated from the original by Sir Wm, 
Jones. A new edition, collated 
with the Sanscrit Text, by Sir G. 
C. Haughton, M.A., &c. 4to. 
Lond, 1825. £2, 2s, 

■ — ditto, ditto, original edition 

Iw Sir William Jones. Royal 4to. 
Calcutta, 1794 . hound. £2, 2s, 

M^ba Ddta, or Cloud Messenger, a 
Poem, translated from the Sanscrit 
of Calliddsa; with Notes, &c., by 
Professor H. H. Wilson, of the 
University of Oxford. 8vo. fjond, 
1814. Is. 

Select Specimens of the Theatre of 
the Hindus, translated from the 
Original Sanscrit ; together with an 
Account of their Dramatic System, 
Notices of the different Dramas, 
&c. &c. By Professor H. H. Wil- 
son, of the University of Oxford. 
2 vols. 8vo. New edition, from 
the Calcutta. Lond. 1885. £1. is. 


Translation of several . principal 
Books, Passages, and Texts of the 
Veds, and of some Controversial 
Works on Brahminical Theology. 
By Rajah Rammohun Roy. 8vo. 
Lond. 1832. Is. 


BENOAXiBB. 

Batris Singhasan, or the History of 
Raja Vicramaditya, as told by the 
Thirt 3 ’-two Statues supporting his 
Throne. 8vo. Serampore, 1808. 

12f. 6(/. 

■ ■ ■ ■ — , ditto,- ditto. 8vo. 

with Plates, IBs. 

Bible (Holy), translated from the 
Original Language into the Ben- 
galee, by the Serampore Mis- 
sionaries. 5 vols. 8vo. SiTainpore. 

■ £3. 8^. 

The volumes may be had separately, viz, 
Vol, I. containing the Pentateuch, l&r.— Vo). 
II. Historical nooks, in«.-Vol. III. Poetical 
Books, inff.«.Vol. IV. Prophetical Books, 15t. 
— V 0 I.V. New Testament, Itte. 

New Testament, translated, into Ben- 
galee, by the late Rev. Dr Caroy. 
15.9, 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, trans- 
lated into Bengalee, by F. Care 3 \ 
8vo. Serampore, 1821. hs, 
Chiikruhurtee’s Bengalee and Eng- 
lish Dictionary. 12mo. Calcutta, 
1827. 8^. 

Dialogues, Bengalee and English. 
8vo. half •hound, Serampore, 1810. 
l\s. 

Dictionary of the Bengalee Language, 
in which the Words are traced to 
their Origin, and their various 
Meanings given. By the late Rev. 
W. Carey, D.D, 3 vols, 4to. Se- 
rampore, 1825. £6. 6s, 

Dictionary of the Bengalee Lan- 
guage, viz, Bengalee and English, 
and English and Bengalee; abridg- 
ed from Dr. Carey’s quarto edition. 
2 vols. 8vo. Serampore, 1827-30. 
£Z. 

Dictionary of the Bengali Ldnguage, 
with Bengali Synonyins. ana Eng- 
iish Interpretation, &c. By the 
Rev. W. Morton. 2yo. half-hound. 
Bishop* e College, Calcutta, 1828. 
£\. 10^. . 
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^ 

J^ilVstigear^Hf^'ft^ "'" ' 

. , iMitfd’; 

^RON AOB of thB JRiOT 
•iatJBj^:or- tha^,fiiE^ 

JW4 ; the inoBt diBlii^uished,. Nbbi)i||r#; Jfe-bi j ': ittdiii' a 

t ]|iii mbi4«^ Pacu%; ^ ■ 

Genuine Italydbr Bre EXlD'RAjE5'ifci5l^^J?R0’^^^^ 
RXOTICS^ and ara of tbe inildea^ 

^ ^ ^ , _ J. Y J KSOCBKT--^^ as a 

dauisarof SFOTib 

add = bU . >bhate«ar causa bnalhatiiigV and^tranafaroiB 

radiant brilliancy tba^i^^ i; 

Iba Kdydbr girddiijplf^ soft ^in» sibootli aa aalyat^; 

«MUnl«g a ddmaMia Wibttia gidbg aVAadttyd^ 

jjuVanilb btoom Ui dhia C^ 

: ToMdblinM' mnMliiiar tiidtr Oflliirlttg»Tt proves a haaliog balaji in:,eas^ of Ipflam^ 
matibii ' aiid doran^sa of the Breast, and is warranted perfectly innoaidus lo ttfOtlr 
dbifcate liAdy or infant, to whom It affbids soothing relief^ ,,-v 

; - ^ Biin.lHLBg, will find it allay the iriitatiiig and sOlaftlnl; Pain, and 

rendet llid Skin^fie^ amooth and pleasant after Travelling. 

ToXaMfitea who occasiDnaHy sojourn on the 0oa Cokmu' or are partial to d^EOAkto 
fitoUnmloilat dr are about to encounter Xong Vogrageat should invnnbbiy pirpi^e 
themselves with the Kalydbr ; ea the influence of the Sun on the skin pi^um TAN* 
SUN burns; ROirOHNBSl^ T£Ni31TY,&e. After Sda te^t^^ 
the skin from saline injury. . 

In Hiding, Hrivrlfigi Hrom e lii it adl ng, dte., similar benefits are derived^ lAiring 
such recreation, the Kalydor is jddispensiablex^it acts as a protector abd' r^oraii^^ by 
immediately allaying the sbaartiilg irritabUity of the skih, and diSusing a pleasing eoQ|tiess 
truly comfoitabie and i^eshing. ; V ^ ^ - 

For Stiiiga of Cniaoote, or Infiainmatibn, it affbrds immediate relief. 

Price As, 6d* and 8s. 6d, tier Mdtict dutu bi^utUd:^ 

To PREVENT IMPOSITION, the Nbme and Address of the ] 
underrisENORAVEp ON THE OUYERNMENT STAMF^ 
cork of eacb^ Bottle,— A ll orstaas abb SrnBious. 

.To Messrs. Rowland A Son# JHchmmd^^g, _ 

Oentlamen,— I have derived so much benefit from die lise of yoyrRalydbr, liPRur- 
pating . cbe Pimples and inflammation from my face, that 1 a<n mduced to coutinue it ; 
therefore, will thaok you to; send me three of the largest-sized boUlea (packed in a hpxj 
by bearer, who will disbhar^ the amount.— Your humble servant, % Maria W. . 

^ \NoM6roVAfaf^ 

Gentlemen,— >1 am bappy to inform you, that tha<viirtue of your Kalydor haa'.bbepiued- 
great ikme, and that there is scarcely a Lady, at Hambro* but what has it at her tbilet.v If 
utnbt only a iisyouiite wTUi tha Lsdtas, but is emndly beneficial to Gentlemen ;• andlbne 
of bur fifttphy8lciaiis,:aixtyyearaofage;, whose face Was; in a atati^f cbndboal indam-' 
npatido^ ao aa to render abaviim impossible^ baa been entirely cured v Hb iemucb ^atifiediM 
luidibcommenda it m^dl A Gentl'emen, youra, Ac. ' "O. Voss. ; 

To Mbi^*< Rowland and So^^ 

' PAbaffu ^8bo£^i-8j|: Osuvr Pfisce, Zeiwkm Unlaerj^, June% XSdSi^ - 
I GeUtlemen,— Having recantly recovered tVom an almost famURubm; arislog frommb 
eHets of morbid- i^ison beiiig imldbed by a wound 1 received in dissactiou laSk^NoViibi; 
^r,. I have, in consequence of the extreme tenderoesS of my skin; tised ybur 
and cqpseqMentiv can bear toatimouy tbiMi go^ efhmts alsoin oases of bsbtirjslbtitinabus ; 
raiUaip; yoUhs-ob^^ / H* W. Hiswauaim, Pibfi»ii^^;Ama|^ 

SET^ of bodi se^ 

: obdobsi udthbiir Wtdch$ the otbmwisu^ifect human; features fail to^bmaMy 






- iiilry )^e ij»ort useful mnd gei^i^iPkLsSteiiwge bjf ludja, 

art AppeiidU jfcf aiid a Tocabutiiiry *; al0 ^ 

^iptub, Copper-FiaUi^ aiid; % lllu»initiofi& of the" SdnabrU^- Arabic, 

of Alpt«|h«^.Wri!iiag. AK^'. jT, Member 

^^i^t^b.Socieiy bf Fl^s^' s Of the l^ndon Oriental xtisti tution • 

So^ibj & Co;> X>eadenba1] Street. 



; C^TAIIS^ jasieS barber, h.c^. 

(And late of th9 iStupr Cambridge) ^ 

the Public, be assumes that a very long 

anS ^eTast' twelve yearn in coedtnand of a Ship that was always filled with 
, , . Mgb m the CfiyU and.:MiUtary Sei^c^ of the Company, well nualifies him for 
tim eioi^tdytiient and in soliciting support to his GENERAL 

EASX-INBIA ' AGENCY, lie can only s^, that his best attentions and exertions shall 
^ given to rendj^hia fliiryleiml^^ 

H%ptirpl>s^ '$^ in Mi Skips that shall be sailing to India, China, 

^ndvflm C^lon^^ :^4Siefr F^ can be seen, and the Captains com« 

• mji|nlMied^adt|^hiirie^^ ^■ 

•^CfVt AiN so frciguently called to the style of outfit, partjcii> 

large amounts have been paid for useless and cum- 
un&l^|birJ&<Occ^ aiid^any times taking place of serviceable and 


farour MtaMth tl^r oommani 
%13u^^hteItd^ng^^ iMn^gbmihi and iitiinj 
the l^rkatl^ of^^iliift ai^ GH A VESE 
~ who take hi 

t tot the Awioerii to 

PRY of $jSgYAN^ with 
;:,rluitlea^ India, 

[^airely, Wnd' forwarded. 

If Ith a td$t Of iki^r .Passengers, 

- : — — 


fence will both save trouble and expense to 

I. • 

»f Cabins, the Shipment of Baggage, and 
>, the DOWNS, or PORTSMOUTIl. 
|b, theforegoing will be free of charge, it 
filow the commission, 
tieir Characters, is kept for the purpose 


fortnation of the Arrival and Departure 

c»— ». matters connected therewith. 

;XYllfG FRDM INDpl may have their Baggage cleared and 
_ return. Private and Public Business transacted at 

PAY and PENSION receivi^ and 
^.othar npAilpiidit;-^ m a 

wM^ iio has been no ofidpt apd 
iilyktim ihey ba^^ incuTttd from 
. thir^^ttlttg abA^ the 

dii^t ^abl^^ tb; ohyiale this, Capsatin 

Dor him . td the 




^itfirCaptoin'BAaiii^ and/tho 


CCaptoin 
so bapdily a»mcia|^ die areat in 
ttw W|,of O^vor — 

lltlje Wiippiloa * 





[It.- . 

itewCoff " ' ’ ' 

■“ all ■ 


:aa- wS|f;mBo<j!Si^..p-“'^ 

.«^oini will 


Ip^tidn VitA 
IIMaa^a 

|^«Wiadlace;iMmy-BA^^ 



gr^ti^fbrt 
t^ndlni homi 
Dflinlettfir dialc 

bb aatilicea Off 

a< to dbj 

ikii ■ ^ ' 











